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[Explanation. — In making out the annexed Index, we have placed eyery thing relating to 
Oattls, under that head — so with Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultrt, Domestio Economt, 
Books, Psbiodioals, Manures, &c. Every article referring in any way to these sdbjecto, will 
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AppUt-^Svrett and Sour, 305 
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— Guide, 183,316 
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Patent Office Report, 317 
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Phrenology and Physiology, 183 
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Report of the Ohio Board of Agri- 
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Breed, Premium on, 380 

— Importance of good, 189 
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Briars and Boshes, to destroy, 9S7 

Brick, advantage of wetting, 150 

Broomcorn, Premium Crops of, 11§ 

— Profitsof, 900 

Buckthorn Hedges^ 40, 47, 68, 99S 

— Hardiness of, 47 

Buckwheat, Premium Crops, 78, 119 

Budding, Science of, 900 

— Expeditious. 907, 305 
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BlnLDINGS— Bracketted Farm Route, 305 
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Design for a VUla, 908 
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— and the United States, 990 
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Catalogues, Long, 938 
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— Valuable 948 
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— Productive, 846 
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pNierv*!, lanalK, 347 

Saiun^ea, lo make and pfeierve. 105 
ToDWIo Cauop, 303 

- Fia«, 303 
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Door Yarde, to narcora, 304 

Draining cuaap mode of, 103, 164 
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— Slone ai«i Wood for, 918 
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— Seymour'. Grain, 373 
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Economy of A^anllnre, •.•,,,.,..,. 83 
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Efg, large, too 
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FilM Economy ISO 

Farmen, Good and Bad, 67 
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EvsET subscriber to the volume of " The Cultivatoe " for 1850, will receive, wilh hia 
number for January, a copy of ihe Pictobial Cultivatob, as a " New Year's Present." 
It is printed on the same sized sheet, and paged so as to form the first thirty-two pages of 
the regular volume. 

This sheet, it will be seen, contains over Onh Hitmdred Engravings, and is, we think, 
altoy*rlher the handsomest, if not the first Pictorial Sheet, devoted exclusively lo Bural 
Affairs, ever published. It has coal us much lalior and expense, and cnnaol, we think, fail 
to prove highly acceptable to those for whom it is intended. 

POST UABTSRS AND OTHERS 

Who receive a copy of this work, are respecifuUy invited (o act as Agemts for The 
Cultivator, a new volume of which commences with the January number for 1850. To 
those who are unacquainted with The Cultivatob, we may slate, ibal it is devoted ezclu- 
sirely to the interests of the Farmer and Planter, and embraces within ils scope, every 
subject relaliuff to the Culture of the Soil, the Breeding and Rearing of Domestic Animals, 
the Growing of Fruits and Flowers, Rural Architecture, Domestic Economy, etc., etc. It 
is a National PEKionicAL, designed for our -whole country, and embraces among ils contri- 
bnlors, many of ihe best Practical and Scientific Farmers in every section of the nnion; 
and has enjoyed, for the sixleen years it has now been published, a circulation altogether 
unequalled by any similar work. 

Teems. — For single copy, SI; for seven copies, S5; for fifteen copies, $10; andforany 
larger number at the same rate. All payments lo be made in advance. Ail subscriptioiis 
wilh Ihe volume, and none received for less (ban a year. 

PREMIUMS TO AOBNTS. ! 

As an inducement lo greater exertion on the part of those disposed to act as Agents, the , 



Seeds from the Albany 
of subscribers for our next 



following Peemiums will be paid, in Books, or in Impb 
Agricultural Warehouse, lo those who send us the largest li: 
volume ; 

1. To the one who shall send tis the Inrgent numher of sobsorilx 
with the pay in atlvtinRe, at the oluh priue of 67 uenls each, previ 
the sum of FIFTY DOLLARS. 

2. Tf. the ono sending ns the noM largeBt number, the sum of FORTY DOLLARS, 

3. To the one Bending ua the next largest number, tho sum of THIRTY DOLLARS, 

4. For tho next largest lix, the num of TWENTY DOLLARS. 
6. For the neil largoHl list, TEN DOH-ARS. 

6. For the Five next targcEt lists, each FIVE DOLLARS. 

7. ForlhaTEN next larfteat lists, each THREE DOLLARS. 

8. A oopy of Thomns' " Amebicah Froit Ccltdribt," prjoo 
work, Just pnhlishcd — to every Agent who seada us Fifteen lubHoribi 
obtain one of tho above prizes. 

Mbany, X. T., Novimbtr, 1849. LUTHER TDCKEH. 
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Above, we give a group of horses, copied from one of the London magazines, show- 
ing at a fliogle view the distinctiTe marks of the principal varieties of that noble animal 
now existing in Great Britain. It shows the pony, both Welch (a) and Shetland, (b) 
the dnfl horse, (c) the bunlei, {d) and the racer, (e.) 
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Indq -iHEsstngtt mh ^tt Cnlt. 

Formerly owned by S. W. Jewett, Weybridge, Vermont, 




I^orgon low, Slack Knmk. 

Jtvned bvD. and D. E, Hill, Bridport, Verm ont. 
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Ovmed by Gilbebt & AcrEBLT, East Hamilton, New-York, 




lutfnlk fUm, SSritfnn, 



Which receiTed (he first prize of ihe English Royal Agricullnral Society in 1S39. 
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in.ii ■' 7titntti 3Gull, King (B^axlu 'A. 

iini)oned by Jambs Lkkox, New-Yort, 
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|iDrt-{iDratb Cnm, drftraillt. 

Bred hj E. F. Psbntice, Albany. 




'^ort-[lDtntti Ml, Sukt of ffilellingtsn. 

Imported by Gedkoe Vail, Troy. 
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i^bi. H Jttralitnm Boll. 




Jtulian Bnll. 
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Kea ©rfbrll3!)ire Ram. 

Imported by C. B. Betsdld, Delaware City, Delaware. 
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Edited by A. J. Dowking, 



Tbe publisher desires lo return hia thanks for the liberal patronage bestowed on this 
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letter ttom Prof. Noitoii. 

A'tw-JfiuEii, CHiii., Dtl. I, l-4s! I 

Editob* Ccltitatob — It is wilh much ple»»ure, 
Ibu I once more commonco ft scries of refiular con- 
Uibutioni to your columns. My LetterH from En- 
ra|i«, ooDtinned through neftrly three years, with 
me intcrroissioD of three or Tour months, gave me a 
ipecies of introduction to yoar numerous readers, 
which has since, in many oases, proved not only 
agrcBahle, but niefui. 

In attempting to renew, and as I hope, extend 
my acquaintance, I have no longer to depend upon 
the no»elly and Tariety of another oontinont for the 
interest of my eommuDiiiations, and muBt conSne 
my descriptiont for the most part, to regions which 
to ni seem more prciaio, in our own land. Yet, af- 
ter all, this lack of slranj^e people and strange cus- 
toms in my present letters, will be excused, if my 
endeavors to illustrate plainly and intalligibly somo 
pointK of improved scientific agriuulture, are suo- 
eeisful. This will still, to many of your readers, 
b« traveling in a new country, and writing ol things 
that they have never seen. 

The llrst great work of every person who elevates 
himself to any of the scientific dopartmcnls of ftg- 
ricnltare, when wishing to make an impression up- 
OD practical men, should be to convince Ihcm that 
he regards practice In its proper lifiht ; that the ro- 
an) ts of intelligent experienoe are always consider- 
wl by him worthy of attention. Let me then say at 
■oa, that I look upon soience as an auxiliary to 
^raotice. We all know that good corn and wheat 
may be grown, and have been grown, by men who 
MHiTD the very name of science; that large cattle 
may be fatted, that good plowing mriy be dona by 
Ihem. We know that the world has been fed even 
to this day, by the skill of farmers, who would be 
ealled by some scientific enthusiasts, men utterly 
Ignorant of first principles. So they were of first 
acientifie principles ; ihey could not mention in sci- 
entific language, the proper angle at whioh the axe 
should enter the tree, bat they could show it sunk 
ta the helve; Ihey oonld not name the substances 
that make up the straw and grain of wheat, but 
eould point to fields yellow fnr the harvest; they 
MQld furnish food for themsoWcs and families, where 
Llebig and Johnston tascthcr, with all their sci- 
•M«, would And it dillicult, unassisted, to sus- 
tun even their own' lives. 

Thai mnch I aoknowledge, practice nan do witb- 
MlMienoe, bat tciaaoe oanaot do without praotioe. 



The question now comes up, would not both be be- 
nefitted by unioal I have said that practice can do 

without science, but would it not do bttttr with its 
assislincot The practical man can' raise good 
crops and good animals, can keep his farm supplied 
with good implements, but could he not work to 
batter advantage and with more certainty, if he 
knew more as to the nature of his animals, the com 
position of his crops and soils) Can any reason- 
able man deny that knowledge upon these points, 
would he an immense advantage to him in every de- 
partment of his farming operations? The most 
prejudiced opponent of Innovation, will, I think, 
scarcely attempt to controvert this general proposi- 
tion. Once admitted, they cannot oonsislently re- 
fuse attention to an explanation of particular 
points, to proofs that a majority of practical men 
are ignorant of much that they ought to know, even 
with regard to common details of their profession. 
After what has already been written, this remark 
will not be misunderstood; it will be seen that I do 
not intend to decry practice , but to say that it is Ear 
from perfect, and may be decidedly improved by the 
addition of a little scientific knowledge. 

It may bo objected that this knowledge is Qnin- 
telligible to the ordinary farmer ; that it only confu- 
ses. and thus leads him into numberless errors; but 
I think that the main features involved in the appli- 
cations of science, may ha made simple and plain 
to all ; this has been proved in the works of Prof- 
Johnslon, where a vast amount of knowledge, gain- 
ed by the researches of scientific men, is presented 
in a perfectly simple and practical form. 

The great difficulty is, that most writers on suoh 
subjects introduce many hard words, and rather ob- 
scure theoretical views; these, together with an ab- 
sence of direct practical applicBtion, discourage 
the plain farmer at the outset; he says — "I oan 
make my living as my fathers have done, without 
worrying my brains over this hook learning, which 
after all, may be perfect nonsense." Myobjeclhas 
been and always will be, to explain everything, to 
that the farmer can think for himself, and can see 
whether any new views presented really have a 
practical bearing or not. The next great difficul- 
ty, after simplicity of language has been attained, 
lies in the fact that in a single letter, it Is impos 
■ible to embrace all of any particular subject or da 

son, I have docided to take up a particular subject, 
and continao it through several letlers, or as man) 
as may seem needful. Among those that have oc- 
curred to me, one of the most important, as well »\ 
interoating to the farmer, is that of manures. Som* 
renders may think thisa misappliostion of the woro 
■niaresting, bat sneh nannot ha tntt farmers, for to 
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all belonging to this class, the word manure is one 
full of attraction. 

I remember a somewhat celebrated Scotch farmer, 
who, from experience of their effects, had come to 
like the odors of the most powerful manures. I 
once saw a bottle opened under his nose, whose con- 
tents had the vilest smell that I ever perceived, 
and my laboratory occupations have given me a 
somewhat extensive experience in that line. His 
countenance at once expanded in satisfaction, and 
he snuffed up the savoury fumes with undisguised 
delight; ** thatUl be grand stuff,'' said he at last, 
and at once inquired where it could be obtained. 

I would not insist that your readers prefer such 
smells to fresh air, but would like to make them equal- 
ly keen in their search for fertilising substances. 
John P. Norton. 



Fall and Winter Plowing. 



Eds. Cultivator — The relative advantages and 
utility of fall or spring plowing, is a subject of vast 
practical importance to the farmer. Each system 
has its ardent and decided champions, but like every 
controverted question, the truth belongs exclusively 
to neither extreme. Either plan, under peculiar 
circumstances, or modifications of soil, condition 
and situation, may be best adapted or most desira- 
ble. My own observations and reflections have en- 
abled me to adopt rules sufficiently clear and satis- 
factory for my personal guidance on this branch of 
farm operations. AH other things being equal, fall 
plowing is expedient for the obvious reasons, that 
there is more leisure at that season, the business of 
the farm is not so urgent, and our teams are usually 
more vigorous and better prepared for the perform- 
ance of severe and protracted labor. 

Clay and other soils of a heavy and firm texture, 
should, in my judgment, be plowed in the fall, be- 
cause they require the powerful and nearly indispen- 
sable agency of frost to disintegrate the earthy 
matter, and to decompose the vegetable substances 
they contain. A long period is also requisite for 
the operations of frost, water, and heat, by which 
alone these soils are effuctually pulverised. The 
vast body of vegetation growing on the surface and 
embraced in the roots and fibres, which is deposited 
beneath the furrow in these soils, requires a long 
term for its decomposition. The combined agen- 
oies of all these processes in the laboratory of na- 
ture, will scarcely be sufllcicnt, to produce the 
desired friability of these earths, or to effect the de- 
composition of the heavy turf, in season for the 
nourishment and vigorous growth of the young 
plant in the ensuing summer. I prefer to break up 
hard and stony ground, in the autumn, unless the 
work can bo performed very early in the spring, 
while the ground is moist and loose. The reasons 
for this preference will be readily appreciated. The 
ground is softened by the autumnal rains, and is 
more readily and with less labor penetrable by the 
plow; the stones and earth are not so adhesive, and 
will be more effectually disturbed and ex[)osed to 
the action of the elements. 

The primary object, however, of this communica- 
tion, is to express my dissent to the habit which is 
becoming more prevalent, of plowing light soils in 
the fall. Experience, and careful observation, I 
may assume, enables me to speak with some confi- 
dence and authority on this subject. I consider fall 
plowing of this class of soils, especially whore sand 
predominates, decidedly pernicious. The loose and 
pormeable character of the soil, peculiarly subject 



it, when exposed, to the action of the elemeati. 
Hence the percolation of the severe rains of antuii 
and spring, and the drenching thaws of wfiitv, 
leach and wash these soils, and bear from ^kaa 
much of their fertilising substances. This eoiM- 
quence results not only when the soil is in its nata- 
ral state, but even where strong applications of ir* 
tificial manures have been made. This is teohii- 
cally termed the leaching of light soils. The m- 
broken turf preserves them from these efleotS| apes 
these soils. 

In the case of a green sward, fall plowing, «• 
cept on the very verge of winter, is equally and per- 
haps more objectionable. I have already stated the 
fact, that where heavy and compact sward prerafls, 
a long period, and full action of the elements sre 
required to subdue and prepare it to nourish and sin- 
tain vegetation. This obvious principle does not 
apply to the soils of which I am now speaking. Tin 
turf of these soils is not adhesive,* wants tensoity 
and strength, and is readily broken and separated 
by the plow. Frost and rains more freely penetrate 
them, and more promptly perform their funotioDi. 
The fermentation which always succeeds the cover- 
ing of a grass ley, and which, in evolving the am- 
monia and other gases, is so eminently important ii 
the vigorous growth of the crop, will in the eveit 
of fall plowing of light soils, have passed long be- 
fore the fibres of the young plants have penetrated 
to its region. Much of the fertilizing influence thai 
produced, will be lobt. The disintegration of the 
vegetable matter, turned in by the furrow, will have 
prematurely occurred, and the earth, before the 
roots of the plant have penetrated it, will have set- 
tled into a compact mass. 

If it is proposed to occupy a sward land on light 
soil with Indian corn, my experience would suggest 
the plan of plowing it immediately before planting. 
The decomposition of the turf, will then ooonr at 
the period when the plant most requires its effects, 
and the fermentation, connected with that process, 
will create a genial warmth beneath the furrow, ai 
the roots of the young shoots reach that point, snd 
will communicate to them a rapid and vigorous im- 
pulse. This operation of nature, is accomplished 
in the soils to which I am referring, in a few dsye, 
but weeks, and perhaps months are necessary to ef- 
fect the same results in tough, impenetrable or clay- 
ey earths. To the influeuce of these causes, I at- t 
tribute the marked and rapid changes in the com 
crop, which so often gladden the heart of the fann- 
er, when he perceives the sickly yellow of an ns- 
promising field, suddenly assuming the deep green, 
approaching the black, that mantles his field with 
beauty, and exhibits a growth of vigor and strength, 
bearing the sure earnest of a rich harvest. The 
roots of the plants are thus nourished by the warnth 
and supported by the process to which I have refer- 
red. The conclusion of my observations, is that 
these results would not have been attained by a fall 
plowing, but would have been defeated. These 
opinions are derived, not from speculative theory, 
but are formed from my own observations and ex- 
periments. 

I will mention an additional fact, which hns be- 
come an unchangeable principle in my system of 
agriculture. Under no circumstances, and at no 
season, will I permit a plow to disturb ray sandy 
soils, in a period of drouth or peculiar dryness. 
No degree of moisture need arrest the plowman on 
the sand, but to plow when the dust arises from the 
ftirrow, I have found uniformly disastrous to tho snc- 
ceeding crop. The prevalence of subsequent rains 
does not appear to avert the evil consequences. I 
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BOt able to astigii philosophical reasoDs for this 
affect, nor space to saggest my own speculations on 
the subject. The fact has been confirmed to my 
miad faj a cause of severe disappointment and cha- 
grin, and I allude to it for the benefit and guidance 
of others. 

After repeated plowing of sandy soils, I have 
observed that an encrustation is often formed at 
the usual depth of the furrow, The implement 
glides along upon this formation as it does upon 
hard pan or rocky surface. It gradually becomes 
very firm and impervious, and presents a strong re- 
sistance to the plow. It doubtless is produced by a 
constant plowing at the same depth. The etfect is 
obviously pernicious. The surface water scarcely 
penetrates it, while it utterly resists the process of 
the tender roots of grains and vegetables. Hence, 
unable to derive moisture from beneath this encrus- 
tation, the crop necessarily suffers more severely 
from the heat and drouth. This serious impediment 
to successful cultivation is evidently the result of 
bad husbandry, and can be obviated by a more judi- 
cious plowing. Without having formed an opinion 
from experience, my impressions are that the sub- 
soil plow might be introduced under these circum- 
stances of the soil with great advantage. Has this 
plow been introduced in the cultivation of sandy or 
light soils, and what are the results? W. C. W. 
Port Kent, Ettex County^ N. F., Dec, 1849. 

Intellectual Improvement of the Farmer* 



Crushed beneath the supposed superiority of the 
learned professions, and the wealth and luxuries of 
trade and commerce, it has been the lot of the far- 
mer, for many years, to find himself looked upon as 
an inferior man. 

That farmers as a class have given grounds for 

being thus looked upon by the community, cannot 

be denied ; for let any any candid and truth-seeking 
man look around him among the mass of the agri- 
cultural population of our country, and he will find 
an amount of ignorance that is wholly inexcusable. 
I mean no ofibnce to my brethren of the plow, who 
like myself, earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows, for I know full well, by experience, how 
hard it is to earn one's bread, and make any pro- 
gress in literary pursuits at the same time ; but 
I know as well that many, very many hours are 
wasted which might be spent in storing the mind 
with useful knowledge. There is in truth a shock- 
ing indiflference among farmers as a mass, to the ac- 
quirement of intellectual knowledge, and the quick- 
er we are aware of, and acknowledge this fact, the 
more likely will we be to correct our error. 

But if farmers are ignorant, it is not the fault of 
their vocation. There is no life that can be made 
more eminently a life of reflection than that of the 
agriculturist. Living, as he does, in the very '' trea- 
sure-house of wonders,'' is there not enough to 
awaken thought and reflection in him? But alas! 
too true is it that things so common and familiar 
as the operations of nature, cease to excite our 
wonder and admiration. The green grass grows 
beneath our feet — the bright blossom bursts forth in 
beauty — the forest waves in rich luxuriance — sun- 
akine and shade are upon our path, and yet we toil 
on, toil ever, in the pursuit of worldly gain, passing 
the beautiful unheeded by ; and if, perchance, there 
ia BOW and then , one man amid a group of farmers, 
wbo has a soul to look upon the beautiful in datura 



or in art, those wise men shake their heads, speak 
with a sepulchral tone, and prophesy the downfall 
of him, so recreant to his interest, who dares to le* 
a flower grow upon a spot that might have grown 
a blade of grass or grain! 

But let us hope that the dark night is passing 
away — let us hope that a bright day is dawning up- 
on us and upon our children, and let us prepare for 
them, at least, if it be too late for us, a wider 
range of education — finer tastes and deeper sensibi- 
lities. 

The good work has begun — there seems to be a 
general stir upon the subject of educating the farm- 
er — the text is in every man's mouth; let it go on- 
ward — let ways and means be devised for educating 
the mass of farmers, and let it no longer be neces- 
sary for lawyers, doctors, ministers — any body else 
but farmers, to deliver addresses, or make speeches 
upon the subject of agriculture. Let farmers un- 
derstand their own business, both theoretically and 
practically, and let them be able to tell what they 
do know, when it is required of them. 

I do not say all this because I think it so enviable 
a lot to give an address or make a speech, but I say 
it in sorrow for that ignorance among those who are 
strictly called practical farmerij that caused the 
necessity for calling in the aid of others to do what 
they themselves felt their inability to do. 

Truly hath it been said that the farmers have done 
everything for others, and nothing for themselves. 
Had it been done with a noble and benevolent spi- 
rit, we might be joyful for the goodness that led to 
it. Were it a noble sacrifice of selfishness for the 
benefit of our fellow man, we might glory in the 
disinterestedness that prompted it. But alas! can 
we plead this? Oh no; ignorance, ignorance — no- 
thing but ignorance of the grossest kind has caused 
their elevation and our shame. It is only by a tho- 
rough system of education, both moral and intellec- 
tual, that we can attain the position which of right 
belongs to us. We call upon the farmers then of 
every state in this wide Union, to awake from their 
lethargy — we bog of them to plan and devise means 
for the improvement of themselves and their chil- 
dren. We call too upon all good citizens to aid us 
in this endeavor. The education of farmers is not 
a thing that alone concerns him ; it concerns the wel- 
fare of the whole country. We are here now in the 
midst of peace and prosperity, but still we think 
that he who has looked far into the future, may dis- 
cover upon the horizon some clouds, which though 
now '^ no bigger than a man's hand," are destined 
to gather and burst in fury over our own beloved 
homes. Perhaps no sagacity of any party can pre- 
vent the storm, but it is better to meet it well pre- 
pared than not to be prepared at all. And what 
must that preparation be? I answer — the universal 
education of all classes in the community. In a re- 
public, if any where, we must have an intelligent 
people. Monarchies and aristocracies may support 
themselves through the wisdom and tact of their ru- 
lers, kings, and princes, without the education of 
the common people, but a republic must look to the 
virtue and intelligence of its community for support, 
or it will fall a prey to scheming men and heartless 
demagogues. 

The farmers, from their numbers, hold the bal- 
ance of power in their hands in this country, and 
must continue to do so for years and years to come ; 
educate them, and our republic will stand, the mo- 
del and the glory of the world ; let them remain ig- 
norant and uneducated, and who shall dare to solve 
the enigma of the future? H. C. W. Pa/nam 
Vallty, N F.. Oct. 1849 
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Agrieoltiural Edncation. 



At the last meeting of the Seneca County Agri- 
cnltural Society, John Delafibld, Esq., on ten- 
dering his resignation as President — a post which 
he had occupied for three years — made some excel- 
lent and appropriate remarks in regard to agricul- 
toial education. He has kindly favored us with 
the following extracts, which we recommend to 
the attention of our readers. Eds. 

The age in which we live is so remarkable for im- 
portant events, producing changes in modes of life, 
and forcing upon us an activity and enterprise un- 
known in former periods, that the best educated 
man among us, feels the power of science pressing 
and urging him to a further accumulation of know- 
ledge. It must be evident to every thinking and 
observing man that a better and more general edu- 
cation is urgently necessary, to keep pace and posi- 
tion with the improvements of our age. 

Heretofore the importance of education and gene- 
ral knowledge was felt to be the basis of oar liberty, 
its safeguard and sure instructor as to what is right 
and just between man and man. This truth is as 
strong now, and necessary to our liberty and happi- 
ness, as at any period of our history; but the zeal 
engendered by our systems has produced such an 
amount of results or products from the improved 
education of our people ; science has advanced with 
strides so rapid and long, that many of our citizens 
look with wonder and astonishment, acknowledging 
the superadded necessity for better instruction for 
the masses — that we muy comprehend from day to 
day, and be actively benotitted by the use of every 
improvement which science brings to light. 

That our state has done nobly, all will admit; 
our common schools, and now, our free schools, 
have opened and will continue to open, the elemen- 
tary doors — exerting an influence for good on all 
time to come. A few years back, and we beheld a 
vessel pressing against wind and tide up our mighty 
rivers, by a power unseen ; soon after wc saw large 
crafts, freighted with the rich products of the farm- 
er, floating up and down the rough mountains, and 
across extensive plains, where neither river or rivu- 
let had run before. 

Next, we find towns, villages, cities, far distant 
from each other, connected by iron bars, on which 
enormous burdens and masses are impetuously driven 
by the use of a few gallons of water. And more 
recently, we communicate our wishes to friends or 
agents at the distance of a thousand miles, or more, 
in less time than I take to recite the fact. These 
are some of the important changes of our day and 
hour ; but there are others specially applicable to 
every branch of trade or art, equally amazing in 
action and result. 

Without adverting to the wonderful advantages 
derived to the mechanic, manufacturer and mer- 
chant, let us inquire what progress has been made 
by science for the advantage uf the farmer. 

It may bo first stated, that since the occupation 
■•>{ this continent by Kiiro])eans, and until within 
he last twenty years, the system of cultivation was 
- s; '"•^ of deterioration, a system of destruction. 
'V 'h yielded bountifully — man took all, but 

• t. . ••»T in return. What was the conse- 

i»"» '<;ady diminution of products until this 

,,»». '^'•" ^ ^-'' ""s reduced from an ave- 

» of wheat per acre, to 
...... ,...v4v-- oi only 12 '^"^ 13 per acre. 

rr-^' i-»i.*- — ' r* "^r ''ducation ii 
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Yoked on behalf of the farmer. The natarei ohfr 
racter and elements of manures and fertilizing matt 
ters were examined and ascertained. The disoomj 
that potash, soda, magnesia, lime, &o., were ii 
fact the oxides of metals, led the way to impnrr^ 
ment. The next important discovery was the de- 
ments of plants, showing beyond dispute their ami* 
larity with the soils on which they grow; and aah- 
sequently the due proportions in which they (theas 
elements) exist in plants for their perfect develop- 
ment was clearly proved. About this time it wis 
established that our plants drew subsistence also 
from the atmosphere, and science has pointed oit 
to us thoie necessary elements. Further investiga^ 
tion has brought to light the necessity and ae* 
tion of vegetable decaying substances in our soili| 
and the agencies thus carried on for our benefit. 

The action of the atmosphere upon the soil, whei 
mechanically broken up and turned over, has beet 
well explained. In short, science has been as pro- 
fuse in her riches to the farmer, as to any class of 
men ; but our clan has been deprived of these riehee 
intended for it, by an absence of those means for 
their distribution, so largely possessed by every 
other class of mankind: I mean, colleges, acade- 
mics and schools devoted to their special advance- 
ment. True, the elements and rudiments of a gene- 
ral education may be within the reach of every 
young person, but the application of knowledge, oi 
art, of science, to agriculture is not to be had in 
any institution in this state; nor can it now be 
grafted on any existing institution, because original 
intent, long continued habit, and settled opinions, 
have confirmed them in leading the youth committed 
to their care, into pursuits entirely disconnected 
with what I believe to be the best, purest, and hap- 
piest vocation of life. 

The other vocations of life have, indeed, their en- 
joyments, and arc essential to the perfection of the 
agriculturist, as agents, to receive and distribute 
his products, to consume them, to bring to him, in 
return, the comforts and luxuries of other climes, to 
contrive and arrange the fleece and the cotton ball 
in varied forms and textures for his comfort or plea- 
sure, to encourage the fancies and quick imaginings 
of some for the decoration and adornment of oar 
dwellings or persons, or for the amusement and 
strengthening of our intellects. Now, all these 
classes have their proper and special schools, aca- 
demies and colleges, rightfully and properly estab- 
lished, and from them, as I before stated, has ema- 
nated the talent which claims our wonder and ad- 
miration from day to day, while we, the farmers, 
the producers, the very foundation and means on 
which all other classes are constructed and sup- 
ported, are without a single school, academy or 
college, devoted to instruct us, or cause the proper 
applications of science to our important calling. 
For a few years past, we have feebly raised oni 
voices, and as feebly pressed our claims on the le- 
gislature for an equal participation in the means we 
so largely contribute, by an appropriation for t 
college devoted to our agricultural promotion, anc 
that the teachings of science might be exhibited to 
the eye and understanding upon an experimental 
farm attached to a college. Our voices have beei 
as feebly heard; for nothing has been done for 
us beyond complimentary reports. Compliments 
though agreeable, are cheaply procured, and on 
dure in proportion only to their value. We nec« 
the substantial and momentous element of an agh- 
cultural '">llege for the farmer's soa — a college^ so 
on*'- '"*" •'d c*"'' ir*'*/!^ that a certificate from its 
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ilace and every climo, alike honored and respected 

rith the diploma ot* any other college or institution. 

And now, farmers, a few words a« to the prompt 

ise of the institution, which I feel must he accorded 

your wishes. It is probable that many a parent 
nriil in humble modest}-, shrink from thrustin<r his 
(on into competition, or fear the results of a posi- 
ion so prominent amon«T his Icllow bein<Ts. Let 
18, for a moment, look back upon time, and the re- 
sults of science as placed within the grasp of men 
ike many or all of us. We find 

1. Opic, the celebrated painter,.anil who lectured 
ipon his art in London. He was a lumh>erman and 
:arpenter* 

^. John Prideaux — who became Bishop of Wor- 
sester, entered as assistant in the kitchen of the 
soUege (Exeter) in Oxford, and there obtained a 
fellowship. 

3. Linnsus — The famed founder of the science 
)f botany, closely allied to our profession, was a 
ihoemakcr's apprentice. 

4. Ben. Johnson — the celebrated dramatist, 
srorked as a brick lavcr. 

5. Jas. Milncr — the author of tlie history of the 
ehurch, was a weaver, 

6. Cook — the great navigator, was, in early life, 
the apprentice to a shopkeeper. 

But let us come to our own day and times, and 
we find: 

1. Bcnj. Franklin — his early days were devoted 
to soap boiling and candle making. I need not re- 
mind vou of the conspicuous and important influence 
he ha'd in securing to us our present liberty and 
happiness. 

2. Humphrey Davy — to whom we farmers are 
indebted lor science applied to our profession ; ha 
was) the son of a carver in wood, and was himself 
an apothecary's apprentice. 

3. General Gre«*nc of N. E. He was a black- 
smith — member of state legislature — the friend of 
Washington — the true soldier. 

4. Roger Sherman — one of the noble souls whose 
names were affixed to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Uis father was a farmer, but himself a 
shoemaker — the man of whom Jclfcrson remarked, 
'* he never said a foolish thing in his life." 

I could go on and purtic-ulitrise hosts of talented 
men who have risen in this country from obh?curitj' 
to the highest estimation of their fellow beings. At 
this hour we have, living in this state, men who 
struir'^Ied with poverty' from their ycuth, holding 
the hi ''best offices of our state and general govern- 
ment — bright lights of this nation — poor through 
life as to property, but rich and wealthy to excess 
in ail that makes the man, that gives character, 
•ad elevates the human species. 

Behold, then, farmers . the beacons for us to fol- 
low. Every one of the men I have named were 
urged forward to tchooUy or seized eagerly every 
means /or education — /.cal and determination ac- 
complished the rest, at a time when our best ap- 
pliances for education were young and weak, and be- 
fore the great store-house of science was opened as it 
DOW is for the use of man. Then the competition was 
aman'v comparatively few — now each man is but one of 
manv millions running the same race. So large is our 
community thai we are necessarily divided into classes, 
and each vear every class takes its more distinctive 
brm. In accordance with this natural division, we find 
•verr class, except tiie great farming body, establishing 
Mhools, flcadcniies and colleges, for their own advance- 
Meat. We sec their educated men filling or claiming to 

01 everr post of honor or distinction. 

Gcntlemeo, I call upon yon to remember that, as a 



class, you far outweigh in natural advantages, every 
other class ; in numbers, wc constitute more than three- 
fourths of the whole nation, yet, strange to eay, not a 
school, not an academy, not a single college has been 
devoted to the advancemeat of our high calling — a call- 
ing which in truth demands as high or a higher educa- 
tion for its perfection, than any other position in life. 
This is strong language for us, but it is truej it is ca- 
pable of full demonstration^ and the claims we are now 
making for our share of public attention and our rights, 
will be upheld by a burst of stronger tones than mine. 
Let us then press forward with one accord — let us as 
farmers Aael as one family, and claim from oar State 
government the prompt establishment of an agricultural 
college, with suitable farms, to shed the light of sci- 
ence upon agriculture, as it has done, by similar means, 
upon law, medicine, commerce and manufactures. 



Doings of the Smithsonian Institution* 



Editors of thb Cultivator — I have just finished 
an examination of the first and second Reports of the 
first secretarv and other officers of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, I hardly remember to have taken anything 
in hand, for a long time, more full of interest, or, in 
my opinion, calculated to develope more important re- 
sults for science, than the plan of organization of this 
institution, and the designs of the Board of Regents, in 
carrying out and perfecting the same. 

It is well known that Mr. Smitiison left his pro- 
perty in trust to the United States government, to found 
at Washington, an institution which should bear his 
own name, and have .'or its object ** the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.'' This trust was 
accepted by our government, and an act of Congress 
was passed, constituting certain individuals an estab- 
lishment, under the name of the " Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men." The act establishing the institution, directs, as 
a part of the plan of organization, the forming of a li- 
brary, a museum and a gallery of art, together with 
provisions for physiical research, and popular lectures; 
leaving to the Regents of tne institution the power of 
adopting such other plans as may to them seem best 
suited to promote the objects of the bequest. 

The secretary, in his latest Report, informs us that 
the Re<rcnts have resolved to divide the annual income 
into two equal parts; one part to be devoted to the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge, by means of original 
and particular research, publications and lectures; and 
the other half to be applied, in accordance with the act 
of Congress, to the gradual formation of a library, a 
museum and a gallery of art. 

The secretary also informs us, that several distinct 
scientific researches arc now in progress, under the di- 
rection of the institution, memoirs of which will be 
duly published; that the library is gradually increasing 
by donations and by books deposited by publishers, and 
that, hereafter, considerable additions will bo made in 
the way of exchanging the Smithsonian Contributions 
for the published Transactions of other institutions; that 
preparations are making for giving a series of free 
public lectures, to be commenced as soon as the build- 
ing is ready for the purpose. 

We find by the report of the building committee, 
that the cast wing of the building is ready for occupa- 
tion, and that the whole structure will be completed 
within the specified lime, namely, by March, 1S52; 
that the plan of building adopted, comprises a museum 
200 feet by 50, a library 90 feet by 50, a pal i cry of 
art 125 feet long, two lecture rooms, of which one is 
capable of containing an audience of 800 to 1000 per 
sons — that the style of building selected is the la 
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Norman or rather Lombard, as it prevailed in the 
twelfth century, cheifly in Germany, Kormandy and in 
southern Europe, immediately preceding the introduc- 
tion of the Gothic ; and that all expenditures connected 
with the bnilding, including the laying out of the 
grounds, planting, fencing, &c. &c., may be comprised 
within the limit set, namely $250,000. 

We find by the report of the executive committee, 
that the whole amount of Mr, Smithson's property, re- 
ceived into the treasury of the United States, was 
$515,169,00; that the interest which had accrued on 
the same, up to July, 1846, when thefundb were placed 
under the direction of the Board of Regents, was 
$242,129,00; that, owing to the excellent s^-stem of 
finance adopted by the Board of Regents, the interests 
accruing on this fund, will so far exceed the expendi- 
tures, of every kind, as to enable thcra to complete 
the building, and put the institution into full operation 
by March, 1852 — that there will then be a residue of 
interest of $142,000.00, to bo added to the original 
bequest, ($515,169.00) making the permanent fund 
for the institution, of 657.000.00 — which will vicid an 
annual income of $39,420.00 for the increaso and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

It is but just to remark, Messrs. Editors, that the 
report of Mr. Jewett, the assistant secretary, relative 
to the library, is a very interesting, perspicuous and 
able document, and is highly creditable to him. I would 
gladly notice his report more fully, and give some fine 
extracts from it, did my limits permit. 

The Regents very justly deduce the following propo- 
sitions from the will of Mr. Smitbson, as prominent 
rules to guide their practice in dispensing the funds of 
this institution: 

1. The bequest is intended for the benefit of men in 
general, and its influence ought not to be restricted to 
a single district, or even nation. 

2. The objects of the institution are: first to tn- 
creaiCy and second, to diffuse knowledge among men. 

3. The will makes no restriction in favor of any par- 
ticular kind of knowledge. 

" To restrict, therefore the operations of the institu- 
tion to a single science or art, would do injustice to the 
character of the donor, as well as to the cause of 
general knowledge. If preference is to be given to any 
branches of research, it should be to the higher, and 
apparently more abstract. This is true even in a prac- 
tical point of view. Agriculture would have for ever 
remained an empyrical art, had it not been for the light 
■bed upon it by the atomic theory of chemistry ; and 
incomparably more is to be expected as to its future 
advancement from the perfection of ihe microscope, 
than from improvements in the ordinary instruments of 
husbandry." 

To INCREASE KNOWLEPGE, it is proposed: — 

1. To stimulate men of talents to make original re- 
searches, by ofli'rinr ■•"tabl' eward« *"" ^'^" >ir •o'*- 
taining new truths. 

2. To appropriate ar..iui4il; »r--... n. ^„ 
for »"«'*v«iU- researches, "n< -^ 'b* •'»'• ••^•^ 

-i>«ble p" ''•" 

ifca »iii ui.j.ei M*yj" o. 

lotiv^^a th" IV lollowikii • '.iic».-y 
->r*Ur « Joard of L^^v-.i^s: 

the Mississippi valley; 

^mo... toviw.iomical subjects, affbrd- 

— --^ 'Iditioii o the science; a systematic 

. .r j'^-'cs neteorological obf«-vations, 

'•» ' ''«.ri .V,- o the p»--»n'^rr-.r- Amer- 

y., .» of observatio. empera- 

..ty of t* ■• Gulf Streu »otany of 

, ,.:-- ,pj engravii ^ ' ^ollec- 
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To DIFFUSE KNOWLEDGE, it Is propOSOdr— 

1. To publish a series of periodical reports Mlb 
progress of the diierent branches of knowledge. 

2. To publish occasionally separate treatises oa ■b' 
jeots of general interest. 

Among the subjects soon to be reported, I aorin 
that arrangements are being made to publiab thi U- 
lowing: 

Reports on the present state of cbemistrj as *pH"' 
to agriculture; on the forest trees of North AnNriftf 
giving their nses, mode of propagatioo, and tbeir !» 
tory } on the present state of oar kaowlcdge of I%hP 
ning, and the best means of guarding against a ec i da si i 
from its eflects, &c. &c. 

I have become very much interested in the fdasiliJ 
designs of thi» institution, for establishing a hjHtm d 
extended meteorological observations for aolYiag Ai 
proplem of American storms. There is ecaroelyiij 
object of scientific research of more general iateiwtf 
or likely to be productive of more beneficial eflSMsts t^M 
that which relates to the phenomena of onr stOfBL 
Within a few years past, in our country, seTeral m- 
portant principles have been established, and sons 
well deined theories have been recently propoaady If 
which attention may now be directed to many diflsntf 
points of observation that cannot fail of being attsaM 
with important results. The observations of Mr.Ro- 
FIELD, in particular, have been wonderfully exact, a- 
tensive and scientific; his theories are very attractifi 
to the scientific inquirer^ and nnmeroos facts and ^ 
servatioivs by others, seem to come in to his sapport. 
The Smithsonian institution proposes to organise a VfP 
tem of observations which shall extend as far as posa> 
ble over the North American continent. In order to io 
this, they have invited the co-operation of the Britiili 
government ; and have obtained their assurance that u 
soon as the plan is fully matured for this coantry, M 
difficulty shall be in the way of establishing a systea 
of corresponding observations in the British proTiDoe*' 

Prof. LooMis, of New York University, has ssb- 
mitted to the institution a very interesting report. It 
contains an exposition of the advantages to be deriVB^ 
from the study of meteorology, and what has been it 
ready done in this branch of science in this conatiyi 
the encouragements for a further prosecntion of tW 
Subject, together with a plan of operations. 

In order to present a general view of the snlject, ii 
a condensed form, I have gathered up from bis sonw* 
what extended report, a few of the more promiaett 
points, using nearly his own language. Thej are u 
follows : 

I. The advantages to society of the study of BMtf 
orology. 

Very little argument is needed to prove (hat our eoiB>^ 
fort and convenience, not unfrcquently our lives sr* 
property, are dep«^ndent upon meteorological phenr 
mcna. This is proverbially true of the mariner. Br 
life often depends upon the fidelity with whieli ^ 
watches every change in the aspect of the sky. IV 
number of disasters upon the sea is frightfaly and * 
far g^reater than is generally known, in the gale C 
December 15, 1839, eighty-nine vessels were wreekf 
on the Massachusetts coas* ; and of ihese, sixty .one ' 
a sipgle cape. In the great hurricane of 178U, thirtee 
battle-ships were lost, and sixteen more dismastf 
England and Amcnca alone nuffer an annual loss froi 
wrecks of more than 1U(K) ve^^sels, and nearly one-h?' 
ofthislson the American coast. The farmer, too, t. 
directly dependent upon the weather for the consar 
mation of his planF- almost equally with the sailor, i^ 
vere drouth ur ercessive rains, untimely frosts c 
scorching sun, may blast all the hopes of the busbar 
man. If we can anticipate the general character oi ^ 
season, the farmer may regulate his time of pUnliago 
the natare of his crops, so as to be least iiuuriouslyt 
fected by unpropitious weather; so that. If we caaae 
strip the lightnini ' its power, wf -***T at ]«ast lUf^ 
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The pro|[fre«s already madey towards deducing 

hese observations general laws. 

i« list of philosophers who have contributed to 

science out of the crude materials furnished by 
at ion, Mr, RedAeld is first mentioned. He gives 
^UBt, ki a paper to the American Journal of 
e* 9( the hurricane of September, ]ft21, of the 
of August, ISiOf and of two or three other storms 
same 3'ear. From a comparison of all the obser- 
Sy Mr. Redfteld derived the conclusion that those 
I were great whirlwinds. In 18^ he published a 

general propositions as embodying the results of 
restigations, among which were the following: 
'he »e\ere storms uf the Atlantic coast often ori- 

in the tropical latitudes, wheie they arc distin- 
ct by the name of hurricanes^ 
*hese storms cover, at the same moment of time, 
ice, whose diameter varies from one to five hun- 
iiiles, and in some cases they have been much 
extensive. They act with diminished violence 
ds the exterior, and with increased energy to- 

thc interior. 

!*he duration of the storm at any place within its 
depends upon its extent, and the rate of velocity 
vhich it moves. 
*he direction of the wind over the greater portion 

track is not tlie direction of the progress of the 

a the lower latitudes, while drifting to the west- 
the direction of the wind at 'he commencement of 
storms is from the northern quarter, and during 
Iter part of the gale, it blows from the southern 
r of the horizon. 

Forth of the parallel of 3U^, and while pursuing 
sonrse to the northward, these storms commence 
he wind from an eastern or southern quarter, and 
late with the wind from a wesiern quarter, 
fr. Redfield infers that the portion of the a(mos- 
which composes the body of the storm, blows in 
zontal circuit around a vertical axis of rotation, 
I is carried onward with the storm, and tliat the 
ion of the circuit is from right to left. 
!*lie barometer alwaj's sinks x^'hile under the first 
n of I he storm, and rises again under the last por- 
f the gale. 

h^ Journal of the Franklin Institute for 1836, Prof, 
published a scries of essays upon storms, in which 
ives at the follow. ng generalizations: 
?he rain and snow storms, and even the moderate 
inti snows, travel from the west towards the east, 
i United States, during the months of January, 
ary, and March, which are the only months yet 
ifrated. 

^he velocity of this line is snch, that it travels 
.he Mississippi to the Connecticut river in about 
jr-four hours; and from the Connecticut to St. 
Newfoundland, in nearly the same time, about 
-six miles an hour. 

Vhen the barometer falls suddenly in the west- 
srt of New England, it rises at the same time 
! valley of the Mississippi, and also at St. John, 
lUDdlaniL 

n great storms, the wind for several hundred miles 
h sides of the line of minimum pressure, blows 
lis that line directly or obliquely. 
lany storms are of great and unknown length from 
to south, reaching beyond the northern lakes on 
e hand, and beyond our observers in the Gulf of 
;o on the other, while their east and west diame- 
comparativcly small. The storms, therefore, 
side-foremost. 

lost storms commence in the << far west," beyond 
itions of our most western observers. 
1 the northern parts of the United States, the wind, 
it storms, generally sets in from the north of east, 
'minates from the north of west. 

I the southern parts of the United States, the wind 
lily sets in from the south of east, and terminates 
he south of west. 

The encouragement there is to a further prosecu- 
^meteorologici] researches. 

II oar investigations respecting natural phenome- 
S usiime thar the operations of nature arc subject 
■y and these laws are uniform in their operation. 
of nature knows »<> exerptums. There is no place 
enee except upon this basi^. All the laws of na- 
ppear complex while they remain unknown; but 

ditcovered, we are surprised at their limpli- 



city. Why should storms form an exception to this 
rule? Have our meteorological researches been re- 
warded with no success 7 Far otherwise. We have 
discovered that the great storms of the United States 
travel nearly from west to east. Violent storms usually 
travel at the rate of about 25 miles per hour ; in some 
cases the velocity has been known to rise to 40 miles. 
These storms are of various dimensions. While sum- 
mer -showers may cover an area of but a few miles, 
winter storms sometimes have a diameter of KXJU miles 
or more. If the diameter of a storm is dOU miles, and 
iu progress 25 miles per hour, its duration at a place 
situated at the centre of the track will be 20 hours, and 
less for places out of the centre. Hence we may form 
some estimate of the extent of a storm from its duration 
at any place. We are justified, then, in inferring that 
storms are subject to laws; that these laws are uniform 
in their operation, and that they may be discover'^d. 
When the magnetic telegraph is extended from New 
York to New Orleans and St. Louis, it may be subservi- 
ent to the protcntion of our commerce, even in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge of storms. The severe 
winter storms which desolate the Atlantic coast come 
from the valley of the Mississippi, and require about 24 
hours to travel from St. Louis to New-York. The ap- 
proach of a dangerous storm might therefore be tele- 
graphed at New-York hours before its arrival, while 
the sky was yet unclouded and the wind propitious, in 
season to save a fleet of ships from putting to sea, to be 
engulphed in the bottomless deep. 

IV. Plan of conducting observations to secure the 
object proposed. 

An effort will be made to secure the co-operation of 
the general government, the several state governments, 
scientific societies, and the friends of science throughout 
the country. The entire country will be divided into 
sections not exceeding lUU miles square; and in each 
section, not already provided for, an observer will be 
sought out, who shall volunteer to make the observa- 
tions if instruments are furnished him. The Smithso- 
nian Institute will assume the burden of furnishing the 
necessary instruments to those who are unable to do it 
themselves. A form of observations will be provided, 
and instructions given to all the observers, who rhall 
report at least quarterly to the secretary at Washington. 
It will be the duty of the Meteorologist to take charge 
of the observations, to discuss and analize them, and 
endeavor to deduce fror.i them the laws of storms. 
These investigations will be published, in as much de- 
tail as may be thought demanded by the claims of 
science, and a copy of whatever may be published will 
be forwarded to each observer, in order that he may be 
encouraged in his work, by finding that his labor i^ nof 
wholly in vain. 

After all my efforts at condensation, Messrs. Editors^ 
I find that my attempr. to present a view of the doings 
of the Smithsonian institution, has resulted in a long 
article. I feel quite diffident in occupying so much 
spao« in your columns with this thing, IJut conclude to 
venture hoping it may be found interesting to a portion, 
at least, of yonr readers. 

This institution proposes, among other things, to in- 
vestigate several subjects intimately connected with the 
bnsiness of agriculture; and it is, therefore, well that 
our agriculturists should be informed of the principles 
of its organization and plans of operation. The pro- 
posal to " post up'' the developments of chemistry, at 
applied to agriculture, may be instanced as a very im- 
portant one, and calculated to be of service to our far- 
mers. Here lies a great field for further scientific re- 
search also; and if conducted with proper skill and 
judgment, great benefits must arise to our agriculture. 
We farmers will '• keep an eye out" upon the opera- 
tions of this Institution, therefore, and will be ready 
to lend it a hand in investigations connected with our 
profession, as well as to receive and aeknowlcdse any 
benefits resulting from its scientific researches. F. HoL- 
BROOK. Brattleboro*, Vt., Dec. 5. 1849. 



Hb who plows his land and breeds cattle, spina 
gold. 

Thb footsteps of the owner are the best ma: 

for his land. 
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Notes on Massachusetts Farmiog^* 

We had lateljr the pleasure of calling on a few farni' 
ers in Massachusetts; and from the manj interesting 
matters, to which, in a hurried view, our attention was 
called, we oflfer the following brief notes: 

The farm of General Wm. Sutton, of Salem, con- 
sists of 300 acres. About 200 acres are woodland and 
rocky pasture, which has never been plowed. The re- 
mainder, though naturally rough, has been made very 
rich and productive. It has been fenced with stone 
walls, which will probably stand as long as fences are 
needed. Most of the boulders, with which the soil was 
formerly considerably filled, have been taken out, and 
the plow now passes without obstruction, over large 
and handsome fields. 

The principal surplus pro<luct of the farm is hay ; 
but grain and vegetables, to the extent of thb home 
consumption, are produced. The annual production of 
hay is 100 tons; of this, 60 tons are sold, at an ave- 
rage price of $13 per ton. The remaining 40 tons are 
required for the support of the stock kept on the farm, 
of which there are six oxen, six cows and four horses 
— ^besides twelve to Afteen cows taken in to pasture at 
$10 each, for the season. 

The team-work of the farm is done chiefly by oxen, 
and the three pairs kept here are noble animals, able to 
accomplish anything practicable in their line. They 
are from five to seven years old, and the weights of the 
difierent pairs, are 3,300 lbs., 3,600 lbs., and 3,800 
lbs., in good working order. 

Gen. S. takes particular pains to save all the ma- 
nure of his animals. It is mostly deposited in a cellar, 
over the bottom of which, as well as over the whole 
barn-yard, muck is spread to absorb the liquids. He 
has some advantages of making manure not usually pos- 
sessed by farmers. He uses the waste of a large glue 
factory. The animal substance in the process of being 
converted into glue, while in a half-fluid state, is 
■trained through straw; the refuse that remains, is, 
with the straw made into compost with peat, at the 
rate of three loads of the latter to one of the former. 
The mass remains one year before being used, during 
which time it becomes thoroughly decomposed; the 
straw is rotted, the peat, by fermentation, becomes 
fine, and is thoroughly impregnated with the gases and 
salts of the animal matter. This compost is found to be 
more powerful and lasting in its efiects, than common 
barn manure, load for load. 

All Gen. S.'s buildings are of the most substantial 
kind. His barns, and the yards attached to them, have 
every possible convenience of arrangement, with water 
always at hand. His implements are the most perfect 
in their kind, and so complete is the assortment, that 
every description of work may be performed with its 
most appropriate tool. Every thing is kept in a place 
designed for it, and could be readily found by a person 
acquainted with the plan, in the darkest night. 
Taking the whole establishment together, it presents a 
model of neatness, system, convenience, and thorough 
r'»nagement, which is seldom equalled. 

'he farm of E. Hersey Derby, Esq., is in South 

)aiem. Those who have been familiar with the vari- 

>us agricultural enterprises of Massachusetts for the 

-ist forty years, w^ill at once recognize Mr. D.'s name 

'^ their connexion — especially as a prominent officer of 

no Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 

•n association to which the country at large is deeply 

"«1^» ed for much of its advancement in husbandrv. 

' -^nd him still active, personally superintending 

iflive farming operations, and earnestly awake 

'"aotical im^^-over^*""** , 
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sively for hedges, and his fences of this kind are 
the most perfect we have seen. He is confldeat, aftir 
having made trials with several other thorna, that lUi 
is the only one suited to this climate. He acatei iIhI 
all the buckthorns in this country, so far as he is » 
quainted, came from one imported tree, whirh stoodh 
the garden of the late Dr. Holtokk, of Salem. Wl 
are aware that some regard the buckthorn as itd]§h 
nous to this country; but Emexson, in his " Trees ni 
Shrubs of Massachusetts,'^ says " it was probablf iMiv 
duced from Europe, where it is a native." 

Mr. D. has introduced the English oak, and iMit 
nursery of young trees of this kind, and several bean^ 
ful standard trees, from forty to sixty feet high, plaatBi 
with his own hand. Indeed his grounds aboowl wilb 
fine trees of various kinds, all of which, with tksciF 
ception of ontj he informed us, were put ont by himadL 

Mr. D. keeps thirty cows, converting the tarphi 
prodnce of his farm chiefly into milk, which ia loM it 
six cents per quart, (beer measare) in winter, and iff 
cents in summer. The average amount realiied bm 
each cow, is $100 a year. He raises Yegetablflf 
chiefly carrots and beets— on a large seale, for feediag 
the cows in winter, allowing each cow half a bmhal 
per day, while kept on dry fodder. He prefers tkt 
carrot. The hay for all the stock of the farm, is M 
in a machine. The cows are fed partly on upland, or 
fresh hay, and straw, and partly onsalt-naiah bay,iii 
they do much better with this variety, than when ooi- 
fined to upland hay. 

Mr. D.'s barns are spacious, and well planned. TW 
one where tlie stock is principally kept, has a eellsr 
under the whole of it ; a part of which is appropriated 
to manure, a part to storing vegetables, and a man 
dry and open part to the storage of farm implemeoU. 

The farm of Geo. E. Adams, Medford, consists of 
160 acres. It is devoted chiefly to the prodootiOBof 
milk and apples. The stock consists of 55 cows, s 
yoke of oxen and five horses. The annual sales of milk 
have amounted to $5,500, and in one year to $6,009 
(the prices as mentioned above.) The apple orehard 
consists of fifteen acres. The trees have been wsB 
managed — are large, and generally bear abnndanth' 
The varieties are chiefly Russets and Baldwins. Si 
has picked 1000 barrels of winter apples in a aeasoe, 
and one season sold that number at $2 per bbl. Al 
Baldwins are usually sold to Messrs. TCDoa^ rf Btt^ 
ton, and are wrapped in papers and sent to Calotttta. 
A large orchard of peach and pear trees has lately bate 
set out, which has not yet come into bearing. 

Mr. A. is a young man who farms for profit, andtbl 
energy and economy with which his extensive hiisiaa« 
is carried on, bring a sure and satisfactory reward- 
Much judgment has been shown in his buildings, sefera 
of which have been erected under his own dtreetioa 
and are of ample dimensions, convenient, and wdl 6 
nished. As with all good farmers in this section, »> 
nure is of the first importance. He saves every thia^ 
of this nature, and has enough to keep up his farm U 
an extraordinary state of richness. His main barn ** 
160 feet long and 40 feet wide, with a cellar under Ch 
whole. Marsh mud and " sea-wrack,** (vegetab^ 
matter washed up by the tide,) are used as absorbev*' 
Without these the manure, as the urine is saved, woQi' 
be in too fluid a state to be readily portable. Wate 
is brought to the buildings by moans of a small wia*' 
mill, which works a pump, and keeps a large reaerv»- 
constantly filled. 

On the farm of Mr. Harvey Dodoe. Sutton, we w* 
nessed some valuable improvements. The farm liea'oi 
a large swell of land, which is naturally very rockj, i» 
quite wet. It was originally divided into Yerj aaal 
lots, many of them contsining only two aoreaaaob.v 
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wiona was probably to get rid of the stones, which had of cattle, and has some pretty Devons — a bull and hei- 
to be removed from the soil before it could be worked, fer — of the stock imported by the Mass. Society. 
Some idea of the quantity of stones may be formed from Mr. Nathaniel Dodge, of Sutton, has a fine farm, 
the fact that these walls were made from four to six especially attractive from the good order of his build- 
feet wide and four feet high. The foundations of many ings, the perfection and uprightnest of his fences 
<if them not being properly laid, and (he materials not and the smoothness and neatness of his fields. He 
of the best kind for permanent walls, they had in se- has been for several years noted for having fine work- 
Teral instances settled down and flattened out, till they ing oxen. In our volume for last year, page S8, we 
occupied much more room than at first. noticed a pair of his cattle which had been fattened. 
When Mr. D. took possession of the farm, a few ^e informs us that these were sold in Boston for 
years ago, he soon discovered that it had two radical ^^0. He has now a pair of brindled oxen •' as like 
defects, which he determined to remedy. The first was *» two peas," quick, strong and handsome—which he 
the loss of land by the numerous old walls, and the in- »8 willing to put to the plow agamst any pair of horses, 
eonveaience of working the small lots ; and the second, We called for a short time at the farm of Col. J. 
the want of drainage to the soil. In obviating the first W. Lincoln, Worcester. Col. L. was absent, but his 
dMiculty, he adopted a plan by which he, in a great foreman showed us the out-buildings, the stock, and 
degree, obviated the second. He sunk the old walls, * portion of the farm. The buildings are commodi- 
and the trenches where they are buried have become o"s and very complete, presenting a fine appearance. 
draint! He has in this way turned a larjje part of his ^ ^a^ge piggery has lately been built ; all the under 
farm into beautiful fields, of from 12 to IS acres each, portion, or that with which the hogs come in direct 
Where the walls on the lines of the present division contact, is made of stone, and of so permanent a 
were good, they were left; where they were not good, character, that for aught we can see, it may last 
Chey were rebuilt in the most substantial manner. The ^r «ver. The premises exhibit unmistakeable evidences 
walls were sunk so low that the plow passes over of good management. The fields are well laid out, and 
without disturbing them. The mode of sinking the ^nced with stone walls of the most substantial kind. 
walU was bv digging deep ditches close along side of Col. L. has paid considerable attention to cattle, 
them, and then throwing the stones in. The ditches ^^ has several yoke of fine oxen and steers, and some 
were filled to a level with the surrounding ground, with of the best cows and heifers we have seen. He has 
the earth taken out, and the remainder is used in filling tried the Ayrshires for several years, and is weU 
hollows about the fields. The effect of the drainage is pleased with them as dairy cows. He has several full 
already apparent in the sweeter nature and more ^^^>^^ ^'^^^^ ^o f^^^ specimens of the breed. His 
abundant growth of grass ; in the better and surer crops ^^^^ ^^^ so™® ^^^^^^^s were lately purchased of the 
of grain which the land produces, and in the more State Society. 

healthy and thrifty growth and increased productive- Col. L. cultivates about an acre of carrots, yearly, 

ness of fruit trees. In some instances the sunken walls ^r feeding his cows m winter, and the average yield is 

do not sufficiently drain the soil, and in such cases other ^^^ bushels. The cows are warmly stabled, and when 

drains are being made. ^^ ^'^t*» ffood hay, (Col. L»s. appears to be of the 

., ^ . , 1 • • 1 J 1 • J- • best kind.) and half a bushel of carrots to each cow 

Mr. D. IS also reclaiming by under drainage, digging j '^^ ^,j,j ^^^^ ^^. ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^,^^^ 

out atones and leveling, a wet picture lying near his ^^^^ .^^^^^' ^^ ^^ ^^J 

barn, which had never been plowed till last fall. His ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Ex-Governor Lincoln, and his sons, 

operauons before spoken of prove that it wril pay, ^^^^^^^ ^^ g ^^^ j^ ^ Lincoln, are near the cit^ 

The water from the drams is collected into several of Worcester. The orijiinal i*arm of Gov. L. consisted 

main channels. One of these is carried to the buildings, of about 300 acres j but it has been encroached on by 

and furnishes water for the stock, kc, and another is the growth of the city, and a considerable portion has 

emptied on a sloping meadow, and festilizes several been sold for house lots. The land is very productive, 

acres by irrigation. ^ particularly for grass. Gov. L. showed us a lot of 

Attached to Mr. D.'s pigger}', is a building where seven acres, which kept six cows constantly, the past 

tripe and neats-foot oil are prepared for market. The season, and yet the grass was not entirely kept 

shanks, feet, and heads of cattle are brought here in down, notwithstanding the extreme drouth. It has 

large quantities. The bits of skin are saved for glue, never been plowed but once, but has once been top- 

and the bones are boiled till the oil is thoroughly ex- dressed with a peat compost and harrrowed. 

tracred. The liquor in which the articles have been Gov. L.'s sons are ardently devoted to agriculture 

boiled, is used for cooking vegetables for swine, of which and horticulture. Mr. W. S. L. has a snug place, 

Mr. D. keeps ahdut sixty head. The "stores" are fed vi-ith new buildings, and has already made a demon- 

with carrots and lurneps boiled in the liquor j for fat- stration in farming which augurs well for his ultimate 

tening, corn or corn-meal is added. success. Mr. D. W. L. is more especially engaged in 

The manure made from the hogs and the animal offal, horticulture. He has a nursery of fruit trees. He 

is of much importance. The bones would bo still more finds, however, that the cultivation of choice fruits of 

valuable, if some economical mode of crushing them some kinds, is more profitable than raising trees for 

could be devised. The want of such a mo<le. has pre- sale. He is, therefore, giving much of his attention 

rented many of the larger bones being used to much to the culture of pears, — mostly on quince stocks, — 

advantage. The hoofs and the small bones of the foot, and grapes. He has a fine coid vinery, filled mostly 

have been plowed into the ground, and their effect has with the Black Hamburgh variety, and has also vines 

been very beneficial. Apple trees have been made to in his green houses. The vines appeared in excellent 

grow rapidly from this application, and a piece of car- condition, ami we were informed had borne well. 

mts. sown among the trees, the past season, produced Mr. L. obtains his manure chiefiy from a slaughter 

900 bushels to the acre. The larger bones, shanks and h )use, on his land. The manure is made into compost 

Jaws, have in some instances been driven into grass- with muck and litter, and used after it has decoin- 

groands. Mr. D. showed us a meadow, a portion of posed. To prevent annoyance and lott from the es- 

wkieh had been '' boned** in this way, that had pro- cape of odors from the manure, he uses charcoal- 

tttecd as much hay the past season, as could be made on dust, which is occasionally spread over the manure, 

)0^ l^round. under the slaughter house, and the hogs which ar* 

- Mr. n. is tomii^ hie attention to the improvement kept tbere^ work the dust into the manure. He n 
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the waste charcoal from the rail- road locomotives. 
The application of a slight coating of this material, 
efieetually stops any unpleasant smell from the manure. 

Common Schools* 



The Common School is justly regarded as the pal- 
ladium of our civil liberties. It is, and must be, from 
this source that the mass of our citizens derive the 
groundwork of the knowledge which will enable them 
to sustain the principles of a free representative gov- 
ernment. It is, then, of the highest consequence, that 
these schools be made to confer the greatest possible 
advantages on those for whom they are designed. In 
regard to their character and utility, much depends on 
the countenance and encouragement given them by pa- 
rents. The improvement of children will be compara- 
tively unimportant, if parents are indilTerently disposed 
towards teachers and schools. This subject is brought 
forward in a striking light in the following circular, 
addressed to parents, written by an observing and in- 
telligent superintendent of schools, in a neighboring 
•tate. Eds. 

I know you feel an interest in the education of your 
children, and therefore I wish to call your attention to 
the winter schools, which are about to commence. 
What shall be the value of the school in your district 
to your children? Are you aware that the success of 
your school will depend much upon your co-operation 
with the teacher? I find throughout the county, that 
where the parents take the most interest in schools, 
there they have the best tchools, and where they take 
the least interest, the poorest schools. It is the uni- 
form testimony of teachers, that the active co>opera- 
tion of parents is essential to success in their schools. 
Shall your teacher have this co-operation the coming 
winter ? You may receive the public money, pay your 
taxes, employ a good teacher ^ but unless you take an 
interest, yourselves ^ you cannot have a good school. 
The school will be what you make it. Do you ask 
what you ran do to secure a good school I — ^There are 
many things you can do. I will mention some of 
them : 

1. Yon can furnish your chidren with suitable books. 

2. You can see that your children attend school, 
fmnctually in the morning, and regularly every day. 
The tardiness and irregularity of scholars is one of the 
greatest evils in our district schools. Parents can cor- 
rect this evil, if they wilL In Putney, the average 
attendance last year was much greater than the year 
before — the average attendance in one school of 50 
scholars being 60 days out of 66 day's school. In most 
schools in the county, the average attendance is not 
over 40 or 45 days — more than one>fourth of the 
■chooling being ab.**"''^'"* ' ''^st, needlessly lost, while 
the v»'-'* ' ' he reii.»..ii. . ^'^ee-fourths is greatly di- 
ipmiQ'. .» "ou** «»*ii''V '-e tardy, or occasionally 

> - -^"^ ^.j /v.ii not be interested in the 

..^ress in their studies. A few 

ucntly destroys the valua of more 

..kc. s school. If 3'our breakfast is half 

it may be the r*"*"*^ ^f preventing 

^'•ur intcrebt"' ..r «*Mdies for 

:h the w . *'^'' ou not, 

'"•-.( your cu. ... tend the 
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where parents do not feel interest enoiigh to look in ul 
see whetber their children learn or not. Yoq may ■■ vdl 
expect to raise corn in winter, as to find a good school ii 
such a district. The neglect and indifference of pamtf 
will be as fatal to the interests of the school, m ths 
snow and ice to the growth of corn. If you hare afisM 
of grain, are you not accustomed to visit it, now and 
then, to see how it grows, and that, too, when yew 
visits do the grain no such good as they shonM doyov 
children ? for the grass and the grain have no ejresto 
see }ou, no smiling faces and cheerful hearts with wbieh 
to greet yon, as the children in the schoolroom haTS. 
If the sun shines and the showers fell, the grass nnd tW 
grain will grow on. But what the sunshine nnd show* 
ers do for the tields, the interest of parents will d«> far 
the sehool. A visit from you who are parents, will ofr 
ten be as serviceable to the school, as a shower of rtia 
on the grass, or the warm sun, with a dressing of plas- 
ter, on the corn. Will not every parent in the covntiy 
visit the district school at least enee dnring the eoniog 
winter ? If the teacher b a good oae,. he w»li be glsa 
to see you. If he is unfakhful, negligent, or incompe- 
tent, there is still more need ol' your visiting the sehool, 
even though the teacher should not wish to see yon. 

4. You can sustain the teacher in the gowemmenttf 
the school. There is great complaint in onr oonntiy, 
that the schools fail for want of order. This want of 
order is sometimes the fault of teachers, and sometimes 
of the parents. If parents do not govern their ehihlres 
at home, if they allow them to stay at home for every 
petty dislike they may have agamst the teacher, or if 
they are accustomed to take their chikireu ont uf school, 
when a favorite son or daughter is punished, no teacher 
can govern the school. One of our town superinten- 
dents stated in a publre address, last winter, that most 
of the failure of their schools in government, had arisen 
on account of the unwarrantable interference of the pa- 
rents in the government of the school. If parents listen 
to the foolish complaints of their children, the children 
will generally have complaints enough to make. If 
your teacher has faults, it is better for yon to go and 
speak of them kindly to him, than to find fault with bin 
or backbite and slander him behind his back. For madl 
of the trouble wUh teachers arises from some misrepr^ 
sentation or iplsundcrstanding, which a little explnnn' 
tion from the teacher would have removed. Where 
there is a decided public opinion in favor of order, there 
will seldom be much disorder or rebellion in school. It 
is because the unruly and disobedient expect '* aid Mi 
comforf^ among some in the district, that they ventut 
upon open disoi>edience and rebellion in school. If joor 
teacher is incompetent, or unfaithful, let him be fairly 
dismissed; but do not let a faithful teacher be pot 
down or driven away by the ill will of an oflended pa- 
rent, or the clamor of unruly boys and girls, to the dis- 
grace of the teacher, and the still greater disgrace of 
the children and the parents. Your duty as parenti, 
and as good citixens is not discharged by simply nc' 
encouraging disorder ; it is your duty to sustain order, 
and frown on rebellion by your words and your inflv 
ence. Men may encourage mobs in school, as well ^ 
in government, by looking on and keeping still, who* 
they ougrht to speak ouf, and frown down rebellion. ^ 
is because the (irderly keep still, that the few disor'*'" 
in our school districts make so much trouble. 

5. You can do much, also, to benefit your childreh. 
by endeavouring to interest them in obtaining an ed^ 
cation; hy encouraging them to study and improve thei< 
minds during evenin<rs ; by discouraging those nniir' 
ments which take off their attention from the solioo 
and dissipate their minds; by showing that knowledgt 
and virtue are better riches for them than any trensun 
of silve ^nd gold. JAMcr Txj^ 
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H«rUcBltiii«l Implements and FUtnres. 

be BeoDomtcallioiticulturist, \rhxt h&s ingenn 
igfa to do with hii own hands, what is utukllj 
gned to the carpenter, may be ndrsntageoiulj 
ilo5«d dnriag winter. maddinvIohi-iimnliimRni* 



■•luviuiDs. A few BnggeBtions under this head 
hope may be Baceptable at this aeaaon. 




. Fig . ». Fig. 3. 

(upporti for Climbing Plaatt, are often coi- 
acted as shown bj Fig. 1, fating made of durable 
od and painted green or white. An improve- 
ot OD this form is made by attaching the amatler 
iOlkiiecting itripa in nuch a manner bb Armljt to 
.G* the whole together, and at the same lime to 
I to the appearance, which is of some cunse- 
inee until the frame is wholly covered with ver- 
e— figs. 2 and 3. Fig. 3 represents only one 
the three sides of the frame. 
Va gave in a former number of this paper, 
277, 1849,) a Sgare &ad description of a very 

£Ia and substantial support for climblnf; rosea, 
I by boring holes at short interTsIs through a 
{le, neat upright post. Through these holes. 
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rable wood is inserted into the 
groand, projecting a foot or 
more above it, Ag. 4, In which 
a space <a) is cut for the re- 
ception of the suppon. The 
latter is kept firmljrinits plaoe 
in an npright position, by 
mean* of the two pina, b. b., 
tg. B. Ob the amwoaeh ef 




Flff.B. 
flat upon the ground for covering 

Fruit Laddirt. — Conrenient 
fruit -ladders greatly facililato 
the gathering of fruit, prevent 
its faeooming bruised, and save 
it from mutilation by chafing. 
A very simple, cheap, and con- 
venient self-sustaining ladder, 
i> represented in fig. 7, the leg* 
-■"■-■ and cross rods of which may 

be aboQt the size of, or slightly larger than those 
of a common chair. The small plank platform at 
the top may be 6 by 9 inches. The 
whole may be about 3 feet high, 
and will be nearly as ligfat as an 
ordinary chair, and it will be found 
extremely useful amoag the smal. 
ler trees, »r for the tower parts of 
full-grown ones. 

The form represented in figure 
8, having two folding legs, like 
those of a tripod, turning on joints, 
may be from 6 to 10 feel high. 
An improvement of the latter has been made by 
continuing the two sides 
of the ladder to a point, 
a, fig. 9, which the more 
readily enables the opera> 
tor to thrust it up among 
the branches, and often 
enables him to support 
himself by holding to it. 
The legs tors at the 
hinges, b., and may be 
folded up to the ladder 
when not in use, as in the 
preceding instance. 
The OTchardiitt' Crook, 
Qg. 10, consists of a light 
rod, with an iron hook at 
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wood made to slide 

it. It enables the ope a- 

tor to draw down the 

flexible branches of fruit 

within his reach, and 

retain them there while 

the frait is picked fron 

them. In 

_^r^ using it, 

^^j) ibe opera- 

tor draws 

down the 

end of the 

branch 

with the hook, and fastens it by the sliding piece to 
h below. The slider pasaes freely 
along the rod when not in use, bat ceases to slide 
b; the friction of the side-strain, when fastened to 

Th^ folding laddtr may be closed together with 
the facility of a pair of compasses; it then become* 
a round stick, easily carried in one hand. It is 
made of strong light wood, and its constrnclion 
may be readily anderstood by fig. 11, represent- 
ing the ladder as (pen, a* half-closed, and as elosr 
ly shut. An enlarged longitudinal section shi 
' in which the rounds lie in the gru 
bade in the aide* or My lee i above ^ 
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crosa-section oxbibitinfr the semi-ovBl form of 
*tylei. The ands of the ronnd* ««" on iron 
^_, plaa, alightlj 
I I ) riveted outside. 
\J^ The round, res- 
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pruning standard trees, booause 

throagb the brani-lies like a round pole, without the 

least diRicuIty, and when once there, it is easily 

Anlnmnal Flowers. 

.Frain an uapubliihed Jddrett btfort tht JIuTOTa 
Karl. Society. By David Thomas, Fritident. 

Tlie blossom is the lenderest part of the plant ; 

and such aa can long withhtnnd severe frosts, are 
very rare. Tbe Saoa-iirop indeed, often stands in 
the frozen soil — sup])u^cd lo have thawed a passage 
through it by presaing up its head — and the flower 
reraeins unsubdued by all the lingering storms of 
winter. The Eraatku may also be given as ano- 
ther instance of great hardiness ; but tbe most re. 
markable of these >zce/>tian( lo a gtatral ruli is 
found in Htlleborui aiger from Austria, whidi 
blooms on the edge of winter; end 1 have seen the 
aamo flower come forth in the sprin}; from under th 






It is 



,ally. 



aUiuily 



tbe inside, touchad with red 
times nearly three inches in diam 
it is called tbo dirittmat Roit, but it has r 
to any other rose; and though very pretty, 
dared poisonous. This trait, however, is scarcely 
objectionable; it is selected lor its beauty, like moxt 
other flowers, and not for its esculent qualities. 
Buch plants indeed, may indircotly assist in thedlu- 
oation of children, and even some of a larger 
growth, by having them taught to keep their fingers 
to themselves in strange places — a lesson highly use- 
ful in after life. 

^■om the ipi''''' --limBt— I of the Eastern eonti- 



' cjimulchas h'-i 



Haxtl indeed, flowert late in ■nlonn; but it MaUi 
apart and remote from the former elaai, and aoisti- 
tutes a remarkable oiceplion to th« general laws of 
vegetable life. At the very tioe tbat the aap mm- 

ei to nourish the leaves, and while they turn yells* 
and drop from the branches, which indicate ia atkw 
trees a dormant state — those identioal braaehM 
burst into liluom, and impart a cast of oheerftdniB 

There are other plants from Europe, bends* tkt 
former, that in Bslld, wet autumns begin to floww, 
although they commonly wait till the following year, 
such as the Aaricula, the PrimTou, and the d'matf 
ytlloie /n't,- but with withered leaves lying ronad 
ind chilling winds blowing over tbeu, they 
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cheer and exhilarate, il 
than ( 



From a lower latitude than ours, where the an- 
tumnal sun dispenses a warmer ray, and eontianM 
longer above the horizon, the Chinttt Chrytmnlkt- 
mum was brought to extend oui seasoa of fiowen. 
1 believe these numerous varieties have ganeraUy 
been treated as Auuie planli; but they are aaiil to in 
better in the opon ground wbere they receive th« 
reflected heat from a building, and are protected 
from those frosts that precede the apprMKih of <■ ' 
tcr. Near Philadelphia, where the growing lea 
is longer, such protuclion is less needed ; aad than 
I have seen them in great glory ; bat even here the 
warmth of a small stove enclosed by a thick ourlab, 
might carry them safety throuah this period nftrisl, 
— fur we all know that after svuio severe weather 
in autumn, we have often many fine days, and soaie- 
timos even weeks, in which such a masa mt bloon, 
so varying in its lints— would gladden the heart of 
a florist. 

Connected with this subject — I meaa the {faaTding 
of plants in frosty nights, — science was tor a long 
time in the rear of practical kno«-led{>e. Wilhii 
the present century, however, the raiittion ofktal 
has become better understood ; and it is now kaova 
that every cloit and stone ai.d plant, — excbangN 
heat with every other thing that a dirtct ray ci* 
reach, until, if not iutprrnptcd, the Icmperatare ba- 
tweea them bei-omcs cigualtzed. A plant bo we vir, 
radiatinv to the open sky from which there ii 
senrccly any return, will cool off la half tbe tims 
that anotbor will at tbe foot of a high wall, because 
half the sky is shut ont froiu the latter. Kow if 
over this plant a tile project horiaoBtaHy frea tbe 
wall, a still greater portina of the sky Is cxcladed; 
and in frosty nights, this shelter would often be sif- 
ticicnt to proteoi tender flowers ; but il wontd be ai 
improvement to have a shelf with hinptes — dropping 
down to admit the sun and rain, or spreading ool te 
preserve the radiated beat. 

The value of such projections was known in the 
early part of the luK cealnry, parbapa earlier. 
Lawrknce, in his volume on Gardening, printed 
more than 120 years nijo, said " they were found te 
answer to a wonder,"' and to secure the trained 
fruit wherever ihey were plaeod. In attempting to 
explain this result, however, he has given na a rare 
spociraon of jihiloaopliy. He ssys: 

'' Most of our frosts and blasts, both ia spring 
and autumn, fail ptrpradimilarly; and therefora, 
the more any thing lies open and exposed to tkti 
ftrptadicvtar dttetitl of vapcrt, the more will II 
be subject to bo frozen and blasted. When a fmil 
tree has been trained against a ilope rait, [not up- 
rightl we alwaya find that that is the first and miwl 
h' .■-•o' This therefore being tbe true state oftbt 
^rixomtml wkelltrt are the best guard and d»- 
.... .^-'-.1 r- w— ■''"'Ui blaau." 
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Asnericaa Pomological Congreas. 

ITS LI8T8 or SELECT FRUITS. 

Oar readers will doubtless remember that the 
Amerioan Congress of Fruit Growers, more than a 
year ago, adopted a list of select fruits, ** worthy 
of general cnltivation,'' prepared by a committee 
of aine. The list, though small, comprised all that 
the committee could then agree upon, tlu*ee negative 
▼otes oat of the nine, being regarded sullicient to 
ezolade any sort. At the late meeting of the same 
body the past autumn, a considerable number were 
added; and we give below the combined results of 
these two years' deliberations, which, though not 
wholly perfect, may be regarded as a selection by 
the highest American authority. 

Apples — 24 tortt, 
1S4d. 1840. 

Earlj Harvest, Swaar, 

JLufe Yellow Bough, Poner, 

American Summer Fcaxmain, Fameive, 

Saromer Rom, Yaudevere, 

Early Suvwberry, Hubbardston Nonuicb, 

Grave iii>tein, Danver« iSweet, 

Fall PipiMn, Bullock's Pippin, 

Rhode iMaiid Greening, While Seekuofuitber, 

Baldvrin, Winesap, 

Rozbury Ruuet. I^y Apple, 

Par pcurtieular loealitisSj Wiue A4>ple, 

Yellow Bell flower. Red A airachan. 
Esopiu Spitzeuborgh, 
Newtowu Pippin. 

Pbaes — 35 sorts. 

1648. 1849 

Madeleine, Rosiiezer, 

Dearborn'* Seedling, Andrews, 

Bloodgood, Fondaiiie d'Autorone, 

Tvsoii. Fulion. 

U'l'lf u Oeorre of Bilboa, Urbuiiiiite. 
Burtleu, Vicar of winkfield, 

Seckel, Uvedale's St. Germain or Pound, 

Flemish Beanty, Louise Honiie of Jersey, 

Beurre Boec, Uvedale's St. Germain, /or baking 

Wmter Nelis, 
Beorre d'Aremberg. 
par particular loeeuitieSf 
White Doyeime, 
Gray Doyenne. 
The following list of ngwsortsy adopted as giving 

prpmise of being worthy to be added: — 

Baarre d^AU^ioa, Paradise d'Automiie, 

Doyenne Bonssock, Van A:iseue, 

Manning's Elizabeth, Jalouisc de Foutenay Vendee 

Doyenne d'Ete^ Chancellor, 

iHriped Maddeme, Ananas d'Ete, 

Duchesw d'Orleaus, Brandy wiue, 

Praii, Ott. 

Peach£8— 10 «or/«— 1848. 

Oroase Mignonne, Cooled^ 's Favorite, 

George IV, Bergen's Yellow, 

Serrate Early York, Crawford's I^ate. 

Large Enrty York, For partiemlar loealUieM, 

Bforria AVhite, Heath Cling. 
Oidraizoa Freestone, 

Plumb — 12 sorts, 

1848. 1849. 

Jefferson, AJno sortSj gttnag promiM o/bting 

Oreen Gage, toorthjf to 6c added. 

'\Va«hiiii:ton, Rivers' Favorite, 

Purple Favorite, St. Martin's Quetsche, 

Bleecker Gage. McLaughlin. 

Coe's Golden Drop, 
Frof>t Gage, 
Purple Gage. 

Por forticvlar localities^ 
Imperial Gage. 

CHsaaiES—S lorfj— 184S. 
Mayduke, Knight's Early Black, 

Black Tartarian, Downer's Late, 

Blaek Eagle, Ellon, 

Bigurreau or Graffion, Dowton. 

Apeicots — 3 sorts — 1849. 
Lanre Early, Moorpark. 

NBCTAmiNBS — 3 sorts — 1849. 
DowBloa, Early Violet. 

JDniffo, 

GoosBBsmmixs — 10 sorts — 1849. 
"H— ghton's Seedling, Laurel, 

Ironmonger, 



.» 
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Early SuTphor, 
'''—(en Gaga, 
•aWdML 



Geapbs— -10 sorts— 1%A9, 
Forcultitn under glau — 

Black Hamburgh, White Frontignao, 

Black Prince, White Muscat of Alexandria, 

Black Frontignan, Chaaselaa of Foatainbleao. 

Grizzly Frontignan, 

For open eidturt — 

Isabella, Giving promise <^ sseetOmes, 

Catawba. Diana. 

Currants — 5 sorts — 1849. 
Red Dutch, May's Victoria, 

White Dutch, White Grape. 

BUick Napleii, 

RASPBEaaiES — 4 sorts — 1849. 



Knevett's Giant, 
Fastolff. 



Red Antwerp, 
Yellow Antwerp, 

Strawberbibs — 5 sorts — 1849. 
Largo Early Scarlet, Giving promiee of exedUnee^ 

Boston Pijie, Burr's New Pine, 

Hovey's Seedling, Jenny's Needling. 

The following list of Rejected Fruits, oocapied 
the attention of the Congress for one entire day, 
and sentence was passed upon each sort separately. 
A single vote in favor of any sort, was sutficient to 
rescue it from this list, which is therefore the result 
of unanimous condemnation. It will doubtless be 
of essential use in preventing cultivators from pro- 
curing or retaining any of these worthless varie- 
ties. 

Apples. 
Gloucester 'IMiite, I<arge Red Sweeting, 

Ilenry's Weeping Pippin, Red Doctor, 

Grand Hachem, 



Gray House, 
Red Ingestne, 
White lugestrie, 
I^rd NeUou, (Kirke's,) 
Marmalade Pippin, 
Rowland's Red s^treak, 
WooUton's Red Sweet, • 
Woolsiou's While Sweet, 
Golden Reiimette, 
Pennock, 
Iloary ^loming. 



Croft Castle, 

Alexander of Russia, 

Admiral, 

Aston Town, 

Antumn Bergamot, 

D' Amour, 

Angers, 

Beurre d'Anglelerre, 

BcUrre S4>ntin, 

Beurre of Boswiller, 

B«in Chretien d'Esperen, 

Bon Chretien of Bmnells, 

Bergnmotto Sylv'ange, 

Bergamotte Fortunee, 

Beauty of Winter, 

Belmont, 

Bezi Vaet, 

Bruno de Bosco, 

Blangent a longue gnene. 

Bingo Master, 

Cnvelier, 

Chat Grille, 

Chain a Dame, 

Charles Van Mons, 

Cassolette, 

Compte de Fresnel, 

Copea, 

Caillat Roaat, 

Clara, 

Clupp, 

Citron de PiereM, 

Dearborn o( Van Mons, 

Downton, 

Puqueme d'Ete, 

Doyenne Mon*, 

Deschamp's New Late, 

Duubarton, 

Doyenne Diere, 

Endicott, 

Elton, 

Frederic of Pmaua, 

Famenga, 

Forme Urbaniste, 

Fantasia Van Mont, 

Forme dee Delicaa, 

French Iron, 

Oreen Zair, 

Griae Bonne, 

Oamslone. 

Gnaa CathariiM, 



Beachamnizll's, 

Cathead, 

Caroluie, (English.) 

Dodge's Eariy Red, 

Feuouillet Rotige, 

French GrKy Reiunette. 

Muscovia, 

Irish Paach, 

Pigeouette, 

SuTina. 

Pears. 

Green f^ugar, 
Gros Blangaxt, 
Green Chisel, 
Hays, 

Hathorne*s Seedling, 
Horticulture, 
H.isiivia, 
Ipswich Holland. 
Jargonelle, (of tne French^ 
Krainelsbirnc, 
Ijincoln, 

I jou is of Bologna, 
Lederbiriie, 
Louis B«Mmc, 
I«an<iac, 
Madam Vert, 
Millar's Seedling, 
Marquis, 
Marcelis, 
Navez, 
Orange, 

OrHn>;e Tulippe, 
Phillips, 
Piitfow, 

Piatt's Ikrmmot, 
Passe liong Bras, 
Prinee's Ponugal, 
Pope's .S:arlel Major, 
Pitt's Marie IxMiise, 
Royal d'Hiver, 
Ron^e l^nch. 
Rous«clctt St Vincent, 
Sans Pepins, 
Swan's Egg, 
Surpass Meuria, 
Sauit Brujio, 
Swiss Bergamot, 
Sousereiue, 
Siekler, 

Thompson of New Hampshire, 
Tucker's Seedling, 
YrulNierhcrdz Dulle, 
Whitfield. 
Winter Orange, 
Wurtser d'Automne, 
YuUe, 
Crassane, 
Winter Crasaane, 
'^'*-on of Bohemia, 
locts. 
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Scrapf about Trees. 

1. Cherry Trbes split by Frost. — It is well 
knowu that the trunks of cherry trees, and espe- 
cially those of the most vigorous growth, are often 
split in the winter by the severity of the frost. 
This is probably owing to the quantity of sap being 
disproportionate to the wood, which being over- 
charged by the distension, and incapable of expan- 
sion, bursts in the direction of the grain, (as it is 
called) and sometimes lays open the wood to the 
centre of the tree. I have been informed of instan- 
ces where this has proved fatal. I am able, howev- 
er, to report from my own observation, an instance 
where no serious injury followed. A cherry tree a 
dozen years old, and ton or twelve inches'in diame- 
ter, in the severest frost of winter was split so that 
one's hand might be thrust to the centre of the tree. 
The fissure extended from the ground entirely up to 
the first offset of branches. The remedy applied 
was to protect the wounded part by a thick cover- 
ing of woolen cloth closely wound round the tree, 
and kept there until late in the spring. The parts 
united the same season, and neither the growth or 
fruitfulness of the tree seemed to be affected. 

Two years afterwards, in the coldest weather of 
the winter, the tree split again in the same manner, 
and was treated as before. It flourished and bore 
the following summer as well as ever, yielding some 
eight or ten bushels of cherries. 

2. Seedling Cherry Trees. — The tree above 
mentioned is a seedling, the fruit of which has some 
affinity to the Black Mazzard, but is larger, thinner- 
skinned, and more pulpy than any known variety of 
that cherry. The tree itself is not excelled in size 
or bearing by any in this vicinity. Eleven bushels 
of choice fruit have been gathered from it the past 
year and measured, besides some three or four bush- 
els by estimation, not measured. The yield has 
been not less than eight bushels in any year, for the 
last five years; and the tree, being now about eigh- 
teen years from the seed, is stiH rapidly growing. 
I mention these particulars as suggestive to our nur- 
serymen, upon the subject of experimenting with 
seedling cherry trees. If seedlings are apt to be 
more vigorous, longer lived, and greater bearers 
than grafts ; though but one in a thousand should 
prove of a quality worth preserving, is it not worth 
while to try them more extensively? I do not mean 
to insist that the above instance proves that a seed- 
ling is in any respect better than a grafted tree, 
because the favorable circumstances of soil, shel- 

er, supply of moisture, &c.. which might be men- 

ioncd, may have been so combined as to have pro- 

•«'"' -1 similar result without re jjard to the cb '»'*•<?- 

»»« tree as a seedling. It is p''''"'!ed »- 
! T many, the comparison o ».tich ni»j 

mi 'tion with the '*«»"'* *♦' * ^'^ ■^** "'*- 
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" Pennsylvania castle, the residence of tke lata 
Governor Penn, is the only place in Portland am* 
ming the dignity of '^ a seat;" and is also the oah 
spot on which any thing like a clnmp of trees ian- 
sible. An old historian speaking of thia cireaa« 
stance says ' there be very few or utterly no traai 
saving the elms about the church. There woaM 
grow more if they were there planted ; yet ia tha 
isle very bleak.' This simple remark has been aa- 
ply verified in the grounds before us. The eoauaoa 
sycamore will stand the severest sea breexeSi and 
under the shelter it affords, almost any forest traa 
may be grown. By surrounding bis land with a 
ring fence of them, Mr. Penn succeeded in emhos« 
sing his house with a very agreeable variety of 
trees and shrubs, while all around him waa a de- 
sert." 

The shores of Narragansett Bay, in this State, 
though beautiful in some of their features, are deA- 
cient (and especially the islands) in trees. I am 
assured that many of the farmers down the bay 
would border, if not surround their lands with these 
same '* ring fences," if they had any confldenea 
that the trees would grow when there planted. 

4. The Aphis on Apple Trees. — This inseot has 
been very destructive to the fruit all along the New 
England sea coast the last season — more so than ev- 
er before. The disease or blight occasioned by it 
is often mistakenly ascribed to other causes. A 
friend has related to me his experience in the appli- 
cation of the Whale-oil soap to the trees early in 
the spring, by which he prevented a recurrenee of 
the plague. If I can obtain the details with sniB- 
cient accuracy, I will forward them for publicatioa. 
J. H. W. North Providence J R, /., Dec, 1849. 

Osage Orange Seed* 

Much difficulty having been experienced in causing 
the seed of this celebrated hedge plant to vegetate, 
various expedients have been devised to remove the 
difficulty, as soaking the seed, exposing it to frost, 
&c. We are induced to believe that the failure to 
grow has often resulted from the long time that haa 
elapsed after gathering till the seed is planted, most 
of it being procured in Texas, and often a year or 
two old. Under such circumstances, it must comenp 
more thinly than when fresh. The best success ever 
experienced by the writer was with seed gathered in 
one of the Southern States by a careful friend, and 
forwarded immediately. It was planted with no 
preparation, and came up very thickly. We would 
suggest the propriety of dealers employing reliable 
agents where it is grown, who will forward it when 
fresh. 

The Cnrcalio. 
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Many persons adopt some particular remedy, to the 
exclusion of all others. Paving under the tree, re- 
pelling by the odors of fermenting manure, jarring 
down on sheets, shutting out with a high tight fence 
»,r i*»«f »^:. |r i,y geese and swine, all have tmper- 
My succeeded, as the remedy has been 
<rorou8ly applied, or as the insects have 
^merous. A combination of two or 
r.ll often be found most efficaeiooa. 
^*^h fence are costly, large heaps of 
*"'*' ind swine do not alwaya do 
'•■ Mj «!nr!»»^ down too often faib 
t, -«--'( -io lawv I. J intermitting too fra* 
.tj . We u.*ve ae^'" " '•'-»"»l-»My large orops, 
'*«ons when the ouiw.«iiv/r v jo abondaBtas 
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ring. The work was, however, began early, and con- found, during which time I captured thousands of 
tinued twice or three times a day. Yet the whole la- the foe; and the result was that I had the satisfac- 
bor for 20 trees was not more than equal to the cost of tion of seeing my plum trees loaded with an abun- 
paving one tree. Probably a combination of this dant crop of lino ripe frnit, while those of ray neigh- 
mode, with the employment of swine, would answer bors were nearly or quite destroyed, especially those 
in nearly all instances. of the choicer varieties, which seem to be more sub- 
Freezino out the Curculio. — It is not unfre- jeet to the attacks of the curculio than those of 
qaently recommended to invert the soil by spading, less merit; and I believe any one who will take the 
just before winter, to freeze out the dormant curcu- pains to try the above plan, will find his labors 
lios. The writer has pursued this course for several crowned with success. K.H.Drake. Blooming- 
years past, with anumber of plum and apricot trees burghj Sullivan Co.., N. F., November 14, 1849. 

(not, however, with any reference to the curculio,) 

without the slightest apparent effect on the opera- The Everbearing Raspberrjr. 

tions of these depredators. _ _ Tl , . «,. 

*^ Eds. Cultivator — Your correspondent in The 

Wire Fence* Cultivator for November, has not, I believe, culti- 

vated the Ohio Everbearing Raspberry sufficiently 

Much has been said in the papers in favor of the to judge of its bearing qualities, and the best soil 

cheapness and durability of wire fences. We fear for it. I have cultivated in my garden forlTyears, 

that a few years' trial will disappoint many who this plant, in a rich, deep, porous soil, and the first 

have erected them. If the wire is so light as to bo crop is a very large one. But ray soil is too dry for 

afibrded at less than two dollars per rod, heavy cat- it during the summer and fall, and ray vines bear 

tie will frequently snap it by accidentally plunging sparsely the residue of the season. In the gardens 

against it, if it is tightly stretched. If slack, its of Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Ernst and others, in the vi- 

froquent swaying motion serves in the course of time cinity of the city, where the soil is a natural one — 

to crack it off at the post, which tendency is great- rich, but not deep, — stiff, with a subsoil of clay, — 

ly increased by the water which lodges in the holes they have an abundant supply till frost, and the 

and gradually diminishes its strength by rusting. fruit of the succeeding crops is much larger than 

the first. 

Hardiness of the Bnckthom. In Newark, New Jersey, in the garden of my sis- 

- , , ^ , TT , ^ . . 1 * ter, where the soil is poor, but stiflf, the shoots de 

A hedge of three year old plants was set out last ^^^ ^^,f ^^^ ,^„^j^ ^^^^ ^^ j'^ j„ j^^ 

year, four hundred feet long. It was done quite ,\^ ^^^.^ .^ largerfand the crops four fold, corn- 
late .n the season, most of the trees having already ^^^^j ^j^^ ^i„^ '' A majority of persons at my ta- 
made shoots four or five inches long They vrere £j^ ^^f^ it („ ^^0 Antwerp, when both are on the 
cut down to within two or 3 inches of the ground, ^^^^^ j ^^^^^ the Antwerp. It certainly belongs 
and although the roots were not nmdded scarcely ^^ ^^^ j,^'^^ ^^ ^^^i, ^^^^j i, ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^«j 

one in a hundred failed to grow. The dense mats „, wu ^l^ ir„.*«i rr «.. a»*„.»i... -«j :♦- «„«,k««-:«« 

. ,1 ^1 1 • 1 •. . >.i. ^ p \ with the rastolil or Antwerp, and its everboarinfif 

of small fibres which constitute the roots of the «u««««*«- -^♦o:^^^? 

, , , , - 1 .1 • I 1- character rctamcdf 

buckthorn, are removed from the soil with very lit- r ^«„«„, ^-.u „«„^««„oo«««/i««* ;« ^rv;»:»» oK.x«# 
,,',., •'1 concur with your correspondent in opinion about 

tie loss, and contribute to success. .. ^ ai«;„« -♦^«,„k«..^„ t ««««..» »i:»..t^. ««^ -«:i- 

' the Alpine strawberry, in some climates and soils 

-,. ^ ,, it may succeed better than with us. I believe this 

The Cnrcnlio. * u i- ♦• * i • j j *u * r ♦u 

to be a distinct kind, and that from a cross with our 

Eds. Cultivator— In this section of the coun- scarlets, bearing seedlings cannot be produced. By 

try, for some time past, the plum crop has with but ^^^ way, have your Eastern cultivators come to any 

few exceptions, fallen a prey to the curculio or plum settled opinion, about the absolute necessity of cul- 

weevil; so much so at least that the fruit-growers tivating pistillate plants, where an abundant crop, 

in this neighborhood have become quite discouraged o*" ®^®" ****^ ^ <^*'0P "^ *^" object. Mr. Ernst informs 

in attempting the cultivation of this valuable fruit, "»«» t*»at the present President of the Boston horti- 

from the fact that their labor is lost, their expecta- cultural Society, is of opinion that in an average- of 

tions biasted; and they have the mortification of years, he can raise as full crops from the hermaph- 

aceing nearly all, or indeed, often, the whole crop rodites alone, as where ll-12th are pistillate. I 

fall from the trees when half or two-thirds grown, know that the opinion of the late President was di- 

I have tried several remedies to preserve my plums rectly the reverse of this. With us, not one of your 

from the ravages of this uncompromising foe of all hermaphrodites, will average one-fifth of a crop, 
smooth-stoned fruits, such as the use of salt, and ^ s*>all this fall, move all my Ohio Everbearing 

gathering up the punctured fruit, &c., with but lit- raspberries, to the gullies in the Garden of Eden, 

tie success until this season. Having read in your where the soil is thin and stiff"j where the blackber- 

valuable journal. The Cultivator , of June, 1848, on ry grows and bears much finer than in my garden, 

page 182, a plan for destroying the curculio, and *"<^ *" abundant crop through the season will be 

preserving the fruit, which was the jarring down of certain. N. Lonoworth. Cincinnati, 0., Nov, 
the insects on muslin, and so destroying them, I 

adopted the plan ; and having furnished myself with Large Apple Tree. — The Boston Traveller 

an umbrella eight feet in diameter, covered with ^^ys a large apple tree at Duxbury, sixteen feet in 

white muslin, with an opening between the arms to circumference a foot or two above the ground, (5 ft. 

receive the trunk of the tree, and a mallet cushioned '^^ diameter) and over a hundred years old, bore in 

at the end to prevent its injuring the bark of the ^"® y®^*" ^'""^^ which made ten barrels of cider, in 

tree; as soon as the blossoms had fallen and left the addition to thirty barrels of apples put into the cel- 

■ewly formed fruit exposed, I commenced a vigor- **'• 

om attack upon the wily foe, which had already Redoes tor flooded Lands. — M. B. Bateham, 

eommenced the work of destruction, by jarring of the Ohio Cultivator, states that a two-year-old 

tkOB down on the umbrella spread under the trees osage orange hedge was submerged a wepk withoat 

to receive them. This I repeated every day for injury, where peach trees were killed by the floi 

■jMbIj^wo weekti or m long as a curonlio coold be ing. 
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Tbe CkcTiot Breed of Skvep. 
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efp »ever»rereeil* of sheep. 

Ill arr teiiaircil for the m>- 
■sl&ciurc of differeoi kinds of goods ; tai for our 
girai rin^ of climale aad diTenitT of M>il and ai- 
pect, aaimala of different characleriilicf, aa lo cob- 
stttalion and habUs, arc required for the dlffcienl 
locBlioDi. The sh»p which picduce the finest eta~ 
pie of vool, are uataited to poai^e Toad aod eipo- 
>are to great changes of weather. So too, ig re- 
gard lo the iiroductkan of mutton; thosp hreedfi 
which attain the greati>»l f'ur. and futten most rea. 
dilv. with an abundanoe of food in a milJ ctiiuate. 
haie not the hardjnest and mu»i'ular viuor nci'tMi>a- 
IT to aJapl ihein to oMd and m.nmlainout di»trii-ts. 
Hence, in Great Britain wc find ihc l.rii-efrttfrs. 
Lincolni. and other heavv ton^-wovled l>roi>d>, op. 
CDpjir.g the warm and fi.-r;ile vullejs and rivh Rrant 
landc \he South Duwn» and similar breeds, the in- 

breeds are kept on the heaths and inouutain* of 
Wa^ei and Scotland. 
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wool. For muiy Hisatiasi, it Is d«Bi(BblD to 
tain a breed mor< kardj thaa either of tb««a- 

Tbe Cheiiol breeJ. lepcrseoteJ byoKrcDt, ki 
ai prcMUt, mnch knova Ln iki« coUDlrjr. We have 
heard of oai; Iwd imporlalioSE ; one bj Bo*. Oi.'- 
lEL WebiTeb. of ManachoMlls, aad one by Col' 
T. J. Cakmicbael of WitconHD. From the luFi- 
lily they occupy in tbnrnaliT* coonlTj, and (too 
all we can leara of ibeir ^OBlities. ve think tluj 
would be valuable for taanT part* of the Vaitca 
Stales. la aaswer to an inquiry, Mr. WeMTI> 
writes ns in regard W his Cheviou. as follow*: 

'• They are very hsH^flci^. rominc faiiy np w ' 
tbe enl( of them which roa find in lbs £■§ liab pik- 
■ li<>alion». I do not think mine are Tery lar|*, u 
I my paatnrei are not rich, and 1 have take* no par- 
! tioiilar pains with them. I bare bad no totj gn>l 
! experienoe of them, ai to their muttoB, »• jal^ M 
; «ome wether* haTe proved very good. I thllk tbt 
'■ bvi-cJ fattens readily." 

I They take (heir name as a breed, (Vtun tba Cbt- 
I viol raniie of bills, on the border of England •■' 
. ^sillaud, where they have existed from time UU*- 
I morial . They have lately been improved bj ■ Mv>* 
' with tbe Leieesters : and hare been Adopted witk 
f rent sucresi in many parti of Scotland, heretolbn 
occu|iied by the black-faced mountain aheep- !■ 
on (o the breed. Martin givea the foI]ovil| 
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think the Leivesiers have hard!; 

10 endure the extremes of temperature, fn'in the 

beat of (ummer to the cold of winter, whi.-h oc-itr 

in onr eliinate. It is (rue ihrr vary in this respect. 

•■d aoiBe skiliral breeders have given to their sheep 

mmA belter eonitiiaiions than tbose of this breed 

ia (eaeral poM»i. Tbe improTed Colswoldi. 

Mew Oxferdahirea, ihonfh derived from crossei with 

th« LetcMlcr, an mora hardj and prodi 



>ly tried, and with ' "They are full behind the ibnolder, and the fan* 

t both have failed qnarters are justly proportioned to iho hind; thw 

t in jimcral. wo' are sirnigihi in the back. roundin the rib, clean »■ 

iillicient bardiiirs* small boned in the limbs ; the wool, which ia of t 

■ratiire. fn>u) the quality aselul ft^r many combing porpoae*, oomM 

forward behind tbe ears, but leavea iho faco lueoT- 

ered. The Cheviot sheep i* eapkbia of endnrinf 

mnch cold and priTation; it poaacMAa eoaudernbU 

fattening properties, ibe weibera being rip* for Ifes 

I bntober at two reara of age; and nnnging Inm 

I 19 to IS Ibt. theqnarier. Tbe mtttton it WeMI*"^ 

Tbit deaeripUon AppUea to the CkaviMsirM|^4IM 
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of tho LaicestGT. In >ll that re){srda size, form and 
contour, they are superior to tho old breed) but the 
wool haa become coarirr and loader." 

Count da Guurof , a French i{GnlJcman who made 
a tour tliraut;h England and Srotlaad in 1S40, thus 
s]ieuka of tlie Cheriut sheeji wliich be saw on lUo 
luuuntBinK of Sutherland: 

" I was surprised on Roing over thene horrible 
nt'iuntains and miserable pastures, to see them 
■tocked with ciich fine animals, vi«lilintf, on an ave- 
raice, fi*e pnands of Ions >"<! beautiful wool, washed 
npoQ the hack ; wctlicrs three and a-halt' years nld, 
without having eaten any other thing than what ia 
to be found in tliese wilds, weiuhins, olive, 21)1) 
EagUsh pounds, lo|;ether with ewes th:tt at 5 /cors 
old, and with bo siima ffi^d, nro Tut, nnd wci^h 
rront 6U to 7U, and «vea 90 pound*. Whitt I have 
■aan in thia joarney, mnkes me more cnnvineed than 
•*eT, that ths CbeViut breed is one of the hi<rbcit 
merit; sint-e they live and prosper on sueh lund, un- 
der such a severe climate, and tlint, too, without 
othar food than what these wilds furninh." 

PmOTECTIOM roa Sheep.— If there is one point 
in shcep-hnshaadrj of more especial importnnoo than 
all othofi, it it *\tlttr. This remark will applj to 
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where sheep are kept; thouirh 
if the shelter mov vary of onurse, 
of the climate, 'in Boitthern lati- 
necessary to guard affiiinsl deep 
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nftanees which affect the keeping of 
p on our wcFtern prsincB, and on the mountains 
ur southern Mates, must hear some analoiiy to 
e of Scotland ; and if this kind of stoi;k is ever 
e prolli.ihlc on a lar);e fcnle in those parts of 
country, ample protection from tbo driring 
mil and boineroiis winds which ibera prevail, 
c thouf-bt 
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ha> been resorted to in Scotland 
IvanTage. The (locks kept in 
[■([inn of that country, formerly 
destruction duriiif; winter, when 
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T'le iHllAwy tempMi wlulmii.1iH vpwiinl org^ 
Ttir tullry to m ikiniiic ninuiHain nu-i^lbi. 
Tip'liinnawmtn liiitti eurliiin imheiky." 
The shelter to which we allude, has been fonnd 
Ml el&cieni proteoliao against tbe storms which pre- 



vail in the Highlaikda; and to give some idea of 
their acverity, it may be useful and interesting tt 

the reader to peruae a brief description of the con 
sequcncs of one, which occurred before this kind of 
shelter was introduced. 

Hogg, the -'Etirick Shepherd," describing tb» 
elTcota of the etorni of the S4th and 25th of Janua- 
ry, 1794, aayl— " it fell with peculiar violence on 
that division of the south of Scotland which lies 
within Crawfurd-muir and the Border. There pe- 
rished within ihcbc limits, seventeen shepherds; and 
upwards of thirty were carried liome insensible who 
al'tcrwurda recovered. The number of sheep that 

tbe same ijuartcr from thirty to forty scores each." 
lie adds, that when the snow melted, it caused a 
flood, and after the water had suhaidcd, there were 
found, at a place rnllcd the Beds of Esk, on the 
short of Solway Fiith, 1,840 sheep, 9 neat cattle, 
3 btr^es, 2 men, t woman, 45 doRS, and I8U hares, 
besides a iitiniber of snisMcr animnls. 

William Hogg,— who, like his namesake, the 
Poet of Kitrick, liua bueii " a keeper of sheep,"— 
in a communication to the Scoltiih Quarttrlif Jour- 
nal 0/ Jgrieultiirt, written in 1843, gives a vivid 
account of this storm, to which in guarding his 
sheep, he was exposed in person. "The stoiui 
came on in its greatest severity in the nif>ht, and 
was heavy beyond all former precedent. Mr. II. 
says — " I was in a lone, desolate part of the ninun- 
tains, ai.d fell the snow as it fell, like a dead weight 
on my shoulders, and the desert place seemed to 
sigh with tho extraordinary burden which lay u)xin 
it." When the elouds finally dispersed, he say b — 
" I was glad and I ought to have been thankful, 
when I once more felt tho sun's cheering beams j 
but sueh a scene! The poor creatures lay huddled 
together dead, in dozenii, scores and hundreds : ihc 
extraordinary severity of frost and strength of wind 
hud re.iehcd their vitnU, I think, in a few minuK-s 
after foundering down with cold ; many were also 
smothered deep at the bottoms of immense wrenlhs, 
and were not found till the thaw came. Tbcrc was 
scureety a pastured district where there wns not 
some human being perished, and many sheep.'- 

The sci'inus losses sustained in the manner above 
described, induced the farmers to turn their atten- 
tion, earnestly, lo tho means of protecting their 
shcepj and after having tried structures of various 
kinds, the superiority of those represented by tho 
aceompanyintr cut, has been fairly demonstrated. 
These structures are called tttUt, and the one here 
delinealed is called an " inside stell." It consists 
of two concentric circtos of wall, enclosing a plun- 
talion of fir, or other evergreens, having a cireulnr 
space in tho centre fur sheep. This centre may be 
of unv sijie desired ; If it is from 30 to CO feel in 
diame'ter, it will accommodate from seventv-fivc to 
one hundred and fiflv sheep. A sumcirnt' number 
should be erected to accommodate tho whole (lock. 
This belt of trees completely secures the sheep in 
the enclosure from the force of the wind, nffuidiiig 
a qniet and safe shelter at all times. The walls of 
the passage are made winding, which prcvenls the 
wind from blowing into the central space- 
In this country, it is probable, tbe best trees for 
such plantations, would be the red and white ccdiirs, 
hemlock, spruce nnd fir. A belt of a rod in width. 
if the outside was planted sufficiently close, would 
anon form a screen, and admirably shelter the inside 
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feeding-raoks may be placed ander cheap sheds, 
made of boards, or with poles covered with straw. 
In these protected situations, they wonid not be 
blown down by wind. Where stones cannot be had 
for forming the walls, turf embankments will an- 
swer to protect the trees while they are small ; af- 
ter they have become strong, they will need no 
protection. The manure could be all saved here, 
and carted to places where it was most needed. 

In regard to the location of these structures, Mr. 
William Hogg directs that they be '' situated on 
that department of a farm where the sheep most ea- 
sily congregate in times of difficulty. Their parti- 
cular site should lie apart from rocks, steep or ab- 
rubt precipices. Such obstacles to the tempest on- 
ly redouble its fury, and at uncertain intervals 
throw the regular current of the wind and drift into 
furious rushes, almost in every direction, if it be 
possible, they should be placed where the general 
stream of wind is not obstructed nor hurried by any 
object on the earth's surface, but where it blows 
constantly, open and free.'' 

With such shelter as is here proposed, the health 
and vigor of the sheep would be secured, and the 
great losses which are now annually sustained from 
undue exposure, would be avoided. The sheep will 
naturally gather round these sheltered places in in- 
clement weather, and will pass and repass, as they 
find most conducive to their comfort. Their health 
and strength being preserved, they will eat their 
food with a good appetite, and will graze, or feed 
at the racks, according to the state of the weather. 
''Instinct" asa Scottish writer observes, "will teach 
them when to fly for shelter, and when to return to 
the pasture ; at the same time the shepherd may be 
with them, rejoicing in his own safety as well as 
theirs." 



9[|)c farmer's JJ'otc-Uook. 



Subsoil Plowing:. 



Eds. Cultivator — Professor Johnston, in his 
Agricultural Chemistry, observes that in sandy, and 
generally all light soils, of which the particles are 
very fine, the capillary action is of great importance, 
and intimately connected with their power of pro- 
ducing remunerating crops. That they absorb the 
falling rains with great rapidity; and these carry 
down the soluble matters as they descend. On the 
return of dry weather, the water re-ascends from 
the lower strata, and again diiriiscs the soluble in- 
gredients through the upper soil. A "riter ••» *.he 
3etober number of the Hort""^'^ '-•"♦ -■««'-• Ko# 
*»is action is ver ""ch aid"' i, . « 

lOilS r'*"'' '-l'*/' . yntit f^' ... TQr* 

-irfa*^ 

-' ' * ,riii«..plcs '-^.t 

• . - s»e to '" *.id 

f I -- f^ viilfer- 



thoroughly harrowedi and on the 12th of Maj 
planted to corn. 

The early growth of it was soon rigoroQa and 
luxuriant, with no perceivable diflerenoe betweea 
the portion subsoiled and the other, and to coa- 
tinned until about the middle of July, when it mil 
became very much afifeoted by the severity of the 
drouth that prevailed. It was then I expected to 
realise the advantages of the subsoil plowing, ia a 
facilitated capillary attraction, as well as a man 
abundant aliment from the wider and deeper range 
thus secured to the roots ; but it was not peroepti* 
ble, nor did any difference manifest itself until the 
harvesting the crop. All of it having safiered Terr 
much from the elTects of the drouth, acd| so far as I 
could judge, alike. 

That portion of the row, up to the point where 
the subsoiling commences — and which was of the 
same length, and contained the same number of 
hills as that subsoiled — yielded one-half bushels of 
cars of corn more than the part subsoiled. And tins 
diiference was very nearly uniform in each row,— 
thus proving, very conclusively, that the subsoUingi 
so far at least as this crop was concerned, was a 
decided injury rather than benefit. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, you who are " bound to 
know everything,'- will you please account for this 
diiference? You see, readily, that it is at war with 
the theory quoted at the outset ; nor does my mind 
suggest any reason, satisfactory for it, save one, at 
variance when applied to this character of «ot7, — 
and it is, that the readier escape of moisture, from 
the greater depth, is not made good by an increased 
capillary action ; and that in a season like the past, 
unusually dry, the crop consequently sufiers more. 
With a more tenacious subsoil, this would not be. 

Indeed, I am some doubtful of the expediency at 
all of the subsoil plow, for thit character of soil; 
but more from the results of this experiment than 
any actual knowledge on the subject; and I shall be 
greatly obliged to you, in common I presume with 
many others, for any reliable information that will 
elucidate this point. P. WatervilUj N. F., ifo- 
vember 10, 1849. 

The above results are different from any which 
have before come to our knowledge, in relation to 
subsoil plowing. We shall not attempt to explain 
them ; but would suggest that the crops, on the sub- 
soiled and unsubsoiled portions, be carefully noticed 
the coming and succeeding seasons. Eds. 

Hayweed — Com Chamomile. 
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;uLTivATOR — Among the many noxious 
vccds mat have been introduced into our country, 
here is scarcely one that is more to be dreaded by 
\e farmer than the Jinthemit arvensisy commonly 
.oii-^'i corn chamomile, or wild chamomile. On ao- 
of its close resemblance to the Maruta coiula^ 
ayweed, the two plants are confounded, and 
.,^osed to be the same by many. The mayweed 
^s called Anthemis cotula by Linnaeus and others; 
.at De Candolle and, after him, most of our ber' 
»'^ti»"»sts, have placed it in a different genus. TLt 
. fir "^t^omile is easily distinguished from the ma' 
lie larger heads of its flowers, and froi- 
^'^ strong, unpleasant smell peculiar * 

I ^^...^n^wd, and by its botanical characte. 

"he Anthemis arvensis is a native of Europe, Ab , 
vlinor, and is frequent in Egypt. As yet, it ii 
">aring]y naturalized in the United States, — being 
ound in y^**- of New-England, New-York an' 
«8ylvani. ' ▼•* ern New- York we have ae^ 
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*«ad. It grows very thick, and Trom one li 
feat higli, witb tho braaohei intertwined, so that it 
ii Tsry difficult to gather what little wheat ia \eh 

Tbs Anthemii arvoaBi* is an annnat, as is tltti 
the majweed. One root lends forlb a great many 
brknchei which haie a groat many flowers, and 
then a great many seeds. Henco, it increases very 
rapidly ; and bavin); once obtained possession of a 
Held, it ia very ditGi^ult to be eradicated. Man; of 
the teods come up in the fall, and produce tlowGrs 
an4 seeds the next season, while, perhaps, other 
leeds will not germinate until spring; and if the 
ground be plowed so aa to bury them deep, othari, 
may remain without Bcnninating for years, until a 
sabaequent plowing; brings Ibcni near the surraee, 
and the light and heat of the sun causes tbem also 

To destroy the seeds, same farmers thresh their 
grain with machines in the tield, and burn the 
straw immediately. But after Iha top of the An- 
Ibemis is out off at the time the grain is harvested, 
the root sends fnrtb new branches, which flower and 
hear seeds until this old plant is destroyed by severe 
cold weather, at tho approiich of winter. 

During a recent vitit to Cayuga uounty, where 
seTcral farms are infested with the Antbemis arven- ' 
sis, we were told by an inlcUigent farniDr, who had 
labored hard to destroy it, that he considered it 
more dillicull to be eradieated than the Canada 
thistle. The Maruca cotula, or mayweed, is much 
more widely diffiised than the Anthemis arvensia, 
aboanding along road sides in large portions of the 
northern states, as far west as Missouri. It abounds 
in the Golds and roadside* of Europe, Persia, and 
lh« adjacsnt countries, and in Braxil. Il is said by 
Liansus to be a very grateful plant to loads, to 
drive away fleas, and to annoy bees. It is a trouble- 
aoma weed; yet we believe It does not often spread 
over Qelda to the great injury of crops, like the An- 
themis anensia. S. B. Bucilet. Wtit Drtidtn, 
Yalu counts, If- Y-, Nortmbir 12, 1849. 



intending to compete are rcqaesled Co notify T. C. Pe^ 
TEBs, editor of Tht fVool-GroiBir, Bufialo, or H. B. 
Bateham, editor of the OAto Cultivator, Cotumbo*, 
Ohio, before the first of March next. 

We hope the proposition will aneeeed; such an exhi> 
hition would be of great advantage to the growers of 
fine wool. 



Cantor Oil Beaa- 



Saion aheep. 



id, Jetii;i ion county, < 



Wm. H. Ladd, of Riohm 
■ukai the following proposi 
•oy number, not less than 20 breeders of Saxon Sheep, 
at any loitable time and eligible plaoo in the United 
Slates, and oiSibit each one Saxon Ram, as competi- 
tor* for the fillowing premiums: The amount necossa- 
Tj tar obtaining said pramiumi to be raised in equal 
MB* by the eompeiitors,in the same way as it is done 
by the membera of the diOerent Agricultural Societies. 
" To the best, a silver cup or pitcher, worth (30, 
oChar silTei ware worth S30, and $40 in money. 

Sd ban, silTer ware, $40 and $40 

Xd, 40 and 30 



4lh, . 



30 

Sih 25 and 25 

>ih, 20 and 20 

7lb, ISand IS 

. 15 and 10 



9th,. 
Nib,. 



. 14 and 

. 10 and 8." 



Il il snssesled that the exhibitinn lie held at Cinein- 
nnti. in IflSO, at the same time of the Ohio State Fair, 
provided thai fair does not occar before the middle of 
October, aa at an earlier period the wool would not be 
prown to a sufficient leni;th to be fairly judged of. An 
amnpement should be made to have all the sheep ex- 
ItWted. sfaom on the same day. Hie competition i* to 
W opes to all Iba State* of the Uaion. Those persima 



E»B. CtJi-TivATOB — As a preliminary to the an* 
rcr of your correspondent, who requests some ona 
inform him of the manner of raising the Paliaa 
iritti, or castor oil bean, and obtaining the oil 
therefrom, permit me to premise, that if be reside* 
lis state, or any of the New-Enginnd slatea, he 
will find the raising of the castor oil bean an unpro- 
fitable busine&s; for I am aatisQcd from experience, 
pll as from other sources of information, that the 
less cannot be profitably carried on in Ibe United 
States, further north than the 39th or 40tb parallel 
of north latitude. 

InthoBummeroriK22,I raised, as an experiment, 
three or four bushels of the beans, and sold the oil 
$4 per gallon. I was satisfled the business might 
be made profitable, and the following year I planted 
and raised 13 acres on choice rich land. I manufac- 
tured the beans into oil, which had now fallen in 
price to $1.37i per gallon. I calculated the proba- 
hie amount of corn that could have been grown on 
the same land, and found I would have saved 100 
per cent, by substituting the corn for the beans- 

The plant in question appears to be indigenous to 
both tbe East and West Indies,— consequently doe* 
not do so well in northern as in southern latitudes. 
In this state, from eno-lbird to one-half the crop 
never oomes to maturity. This fact will be resdilj 
understood by any ono who has ever noticed its 
(growth in our gardens. The plant, when two or 
three feet high, sends olT a shoot from Ion to twelve 
inches in length, thickly studded with the aeed- 
i^essels; and when this crop has arrived nearly to 
maturity, another one above it will be scareely out 
of the blossom; and tbus it progresses, till nipped 
By the frosts of autumn. Out of eight to ten of 
ihcso little crops, which rise in succession one above 
iho other, not more than three or four of them nsu- 
.dly ripen in this climate; whereas, in the southern 
-itates, the climate is favorable to its complete na- 
rurity. 

The land should be prepared the same as for Indian 
I'orn ; planted and hoed in the same manner, with tho 
same number of seeds in a hill. When apart of the 
i-apsulcs on the lower stems show signs of maiurilr, 
liy a part of them turning brown, you may pasa 
through the field with a basket and knife, and 
iiather them, — leaving the remainder until the se. 
uund crop ripens, which will he from one to two 
sreeks. Thus yon will pass over the field as many 
limes as the succession of crops will demand. If 
ibe harvesting is ueglected until all the capsules on 
the stem era ripe, your crop will be lost, — the cap- 
■nies bursting spontaneously, throwing thn bean 
from five to twenty feet. In this manner they are 
ull shelled out, after being harvested, with no other 
manual labor than to protect them. To do this, lay 
a platform with boards, say 12 feci by 24 or 36, 
u occasion may require, with sides from 2 to 3 feet 
in height. Let the floor descend a little to the 
south ; in this way Ibe beans have a lairer chance 
to dry, and the water to ran off, in case of •< 
getting wel, which should be preventad, i[ po 
by having a very light roof, whioh may be m 
df OB M [deaaare with a windlcaa. Two 
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days of bright sun will shed what will cover the 
floor a foot deep, if kept dryin^jf by turning them once 
or twice a day. In extracting the oil, I used the 
press of the common linseed oil mill. I pressed one 
bushel at a time. They were first warmed to a lit- 
tle over blood heat, to give the oil sufficient fluidity, 
without any grinding, and subjected to the full power 
of the press. The first run gave one gallon uf what 
is commonly called *' cold pressed oil.'^ The cake 
was then crushed under the grinder, and one to two 
quarts of water added while grinding or mushing. 
It was then brought to a steaming heut, and again 
pressed, when I usually obtained another gallon of 
oil of a somewhat inferior quality, denominated 
*' hot pressed oil.'* A process is now to be gone 
through with, equally as necessary, and perhaps 
more difficult, than any of the former. The oil 
must be clarified, or it will soon become rancid and 
unfit for use as a medicine. Suppose you have a 
kettle, holding ten gallons; into this turn five gal- 
lons of oil and one gallon of cold water; hang it on 
a crane over a slow but steady fire, stirring it occa- 
sionally till it boils, which may bo within one hour. 
A thick scum will arise, resembling that which oc- 
curs in scalding beef brine, which must be skimmed 
off, and the skimmings saved. Let the oil remain 
over the fire from ten to fifteen minutes, after the 
scum has all disappeared, but not allow it to boil, 
and then strain through flannel, and the process is 
done. Take the skimmings that remain and sub- 
ject them, without any additional water, to the 
same boiling process us the former, and the same 
result will follow. It may hardly be necessary to 
caution the operator to remove the oil from the fire, 
if it should show signs of boiling over. S. Spencer. 
Westfieldf Chautauque co., November 10, 1849. 



feathering Clover Seed. 



I have used a wooden machine, made like a cranber- 
ry-rake, on a large scale, to gather my cltiver-seed 
this season, with good effect; but it has occurred to me 
that the enterprising farmers of the Kast must have a 
more complete machine, the teeth probably made of 
iron, and my object is to get a description of a more per- 
fect contrivance, that I can get one made. The ditficulty 
with my wooden machine is, that it clogs and causes 
much delay. 

Again, what is the best machine for cleaning clover 
seed, and where and on what terms can we most con- 
veniently get it ? C. W. Cathcabt. New Durham, 
Laporte Co.j /nd., 1849. 

We trust someone will furnish t)'*» ip^'—rnqt •"•>*» /-»n*./ 
for above. Eds. 
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ness that will compare favorably with the first dtM of 
soils. 

It is true, that in our climate, we cannot feed tameps 
on the land with the advantase that is derived io the 
milder atmosphere of England ; but it may be profita- 
bly done even here, for at least two months in the yeaTi 
or generally through October and November. Thii ii 
a season of the year in which grass is commonly short, 
and the turneps will carry out, well, cattle or sheep de- 
signed to be slaughtered at the close of the season, or 
they will give them an excellent start for stall-feecUng 
ill winter. 

At the late meeting of the Norfolk County, Mass., 
Agricultural Society, Mr. Webster, in his speech at 
the dinner-table, alluded to this subject, and spoke of 
the success which had attended his trials in turoep-cnl- 
ture at Marshtield. He said: 

'^ There is nothing that I know of in my mode of 
culture of the thin and light lands which I possess, dif- 
ferent from the general method of cultivation in the 
Commonwealth except this; that I have been persua- 
ded, by reading, and by observation abroad, that there 
is one species of cultivation almost unknown in the 
state of Massachusets, which is still very well suited 
for the counties of Norfolk, Plymouth, Bristol, aed oth 
er places where there is a great proportion of light 
land ; I mean the root cultivation — that of turneps and 
beets. And from all flights of oratory upon Agricul- 
ture, I come down to simple beets and turneps, and to 
give you one word upon that subject. The time is 
coming when the light lands must yield themselres to 
this culture." 

He states that on his farm, naturally very light and 
poor, he raises turneps that he is '* willing to show to 
and compare with any farmer in Yorkshire." 

It is, however, a modified turnep-husbandry that we 
designed particularly to advocate at the present time; 
we would not adopt it to the exclusion of Indian corn, 
but as an auxiliary to this and other grain crops. We 
recommend it especially as an after crop, not interfer- 
ing with the regular course of cropping. For instance, 
it may be sown after rye or hay, have been taken from 
the ground. There are several varieties which grow so 
rapidly that they will give a good yield if sown as late 
as the 20th of July to the 10th of August, and some- 
times when sown later. 

On the farm of Wm. O. Bartlett, Esq., Worces- 
ter, Mass, we lately saw an excellent crop produced oa 
a rye stubble. The soil was gravelly, on a porous, gra- 
nitic subsoil, and three years ago was regarded as com- 
pletely worn-out. It has been heavily manured with a 
compost of peat saturated with urine and mixed with 
barn-yard manure. The stubble was plowed immedi- 
ately after the rye was harvested, the grotmd mlled, 
and the turnep seed, (of the English round purple-top 
variety) sown from the 20lh to the 25th of August, 
with Emery's machine, in rows two feet apart. The 
crop was never hand-hoed, and only a portion of it 
thinned — the only cultivation being done with the culti- 
vator and the subsoil plow. The crop was very clean 
from weeds, though there was some rye among it, 
-..>,;«k however, did not appear to have much checked 
<k.,wth of the turneps. We should think the crop 
T whole field, seven acres, would average 500 

.-...jIs per acre, and there were portions which would 
*'e double that yield. 

"tr. B. showed us another lot of turneps, which wero 
«^r — ' at even less expense than the one above-men^ 
i^^^, • grew on a drained bog. The surface wa9 

*«^tvu ««ith small shrubs and coarse herbage, the root^ 

. which formed a close net-work two or three inohe9 

'*'"«. While the ground was dry, the surface was salt 

- * and this fibrous covering was reduced to asho# 
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van eloMlj matted. The Uirnep-ued wu sown braad- 
oMt in tbis bed of larr-uhei; ■ alight ihower burieil 
il, knd gBV> ■ufficieni moiitnre to bring up Iheturneps. 
Tba crop wmi norat louehtd till harvasieil. There was 
BM a weed in it — the wtiule aurfnco wu turneps as 
tbicii ai thej could alHnil, and man; or tlie bulbs were 
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or," for IS49, 
oonlaina an article on the " retenl imporlelion of short 
borne," which does not entirely cnincjcle wilh nij vien-a. , 
The writer, referring Id the Ijull, 3d Duke orCambrid<;e, 
which be had the honor of importin-;, says: " Breederi, 
desiring the blood of Mr. Bm», can no whore else in 
Ifaii VDuntrjr, procure it toilh tuch high ckaracieriitxci 
<^ tli/li, quaiUy, igmiiutry, and mluia'iti.'' 

Allow ma here, before discUBsini; tbis paraf^raph, to 
remark, that konarabit con/xliiion in breeding domes- 
tio uiimali, cannot fail to be a fruilfid tource of im- 
provement, aail ahouid be countenanced and encouraged 
bj every indiTidual who desires to see the alcck of our 
coUDlry ruiaed to that high standard which its import- 
ance so juiily merits aed demands. The indiTidual, 
however, who enlera upon thia enterprise with a desire 
and a determination to excel), will soon find hirascir 
aurroondcd with perplexities and prcjudicica, which he 
little anticipated; siid, however desirous he may be to 
avoid onnlroversy, circumstances may occur, whore 
jastice, both to hjmieirand the public, demandi that he 
should no longer remain silent. Experience will also 
sooner or later prove, that there is neither honor or 
profit to be acquired, by resorlinn lo the frail support of 
either direolly, or indirectly. Assailing, or endeavouring 
to diapar^e the Hock ot others, by the assumption ot 
high soDodinji pretensions, which cannot bear the test 
of truth and suraiiny. 

But to the point. We presume no one will dcnj, 
that any one animal from any herd, to possess the 
power of imparling to his produce, '• higher charac- 
Urittit* of ttylt, qualUg, lymmttn), and tabitance," 
than any other animal from the same herd, muil possess 
nore of the choictil blood of that particular herd. To 
donbt this, is at once questioning the clficacy of blaad 
aaimtili. The most natural inquiry, tliereforr, which 
would arise from a perusal of the paragraph quoted, 
would be—" What n the partieatar itrain of blood, 
in tbe laie Mr. Bates' herd, which ii superior to all 
alktr, and which gave bim such a deservedly wide 
spread fame and reputation as a breederi" Now let 
thia simple fact be clearly defined, and if 3d Duke of 
Cambridge poswsses mire of ttuh blood, than any 
other animal in this country, then he may bo fairly en- 
titled to his claimed position (if superiority. This is 
a point of the greatest imparlance lo breeders of Short- 
boTiis in this country, and parlicNlarly so, to " all who 
wish to procure Iho blood of the late Mr. Bates' 
hard." ' 

Id order, Ihereroro, to prove to the public conclu- 
' 'o place the matter beyond the possibility 
that the choicut blood of Mr. Bates' herd 
(untittoil in Ilia ;iare, vnalloytd Duektu ttibt, we 
qooie his own opinion, from a communication addreaaed 
U the publishers of the print of hii ball, Uuke of 
Korihiimlicrland. After giving the pedigree of this 
Ul, Hr. Bates says:— 



cha'ed mv origiDBl cow of this tribe of cattle ortheUte 
Charles Callinir, Esq., of Kelton, near Darlineton, 3B 
years ago. They bad been in the posaession o? Air. C. 
Colling, 20 years, who purchaasd his origkiml toa from 
Staau-lx, of the agent of the late Duke of North umber- 
lan<l, and called Air Duclutt, (which is the reason I have 
. named the bull after that Iim II v,) as they are Justly enti- 
' lleil to be held In commemoration for having possessed a 
tribe ofcaltle which Hr. C. Calling repeatedly aasureil me 
iras thi btil ht ivtr baa or tnr taw, and thai he was never 
able to improve apon ktr, although put to his btU bulU. 

ity for saying that thh tribt ot Short-horns, were in the 
possession of the ancestors of Ihe preaenl duke, for tic* 
(tnturiii; and that Sir Hugh Smylhson, the grandfather 
Of the iiresent duke, kept up the celebrity of this tribe 
of cattle by paying the utmost attention to their breed- 
ing; and that he used regularly lo weigh his cattle and 
tbe food they ate, to ascertain tkt imprarem*»t tnodt fit 
proportion tn tkt food lOasiimerf ; a system I adopted nearly 
flfly years ago, not knowing that it had been previously 






olhis 



Ject, I obtained thai knowledge of cattle, which enabled 
me to judge of llieir rinl mtrili hv lArir titimat charoc~ 
(er>— anil which I have never found lo fail in my expe- 
rience for above forty years as a breeiler. From that 
knowledge, thus acduired, I selected fJUi triht of Short- 
horns as nuperior to aU atktr talitt, not only as small eon- 
sumers of food, but as great growers and qnick graiiers, 
with the flnesi quality of beef, anil also giving a gnot 
qaBntitii of rery rich mili. Tbe cow I bought of Mr. C. 
Colling, In IStM, calved at Halton Castle, in Northom- 
berland, June 7th, 1)«>7; she was kept on grass only, in 
a pasture with nineteen other cows, and made in butter 
and milk for some months, above tico gviitMi per week, 
01 forty-ttco IkitliBi* in English money." 

We have in thia enlracl, the opinion of Mr. Batei 
himself, in regard to the Ducbesa blood, as boing in* 
ptrior to all other — also confirmBd by the opinion of Mr. 
Charles Calling, who repeatedly said, ii oat tht bftt 
ht evtr bad OT tvtr law. 

Now, whether tbis 3d Duke of Cambridge possesses 
more of tvth blood, or, if you please, has the blood 
of Mr. Bates' herd, with "higher characteristics of 
style, quality ,jymmetry and substance," than any other 
hall in this country, a brief reference to ptdigrtc* 



<'PtdifTtet^tKe3dDukteFCambridgt,(S912.) Roan, 
calved Bepteir.ber ]4lh, IfHI, bred by Thomas tiales, 
property,&c. Got by Uuke of Northumberland (1*10) i 
dam Waterloo II., by Belvidere (ITW) ; grand dnm by 
Waterloo, («16) ; g. g. dam by Waterloo, {2816).'* 
[Coates' Henl Book, 4 vol., page 614.] 

By this i>edigree it will be seen tbat 3d Duke of 
Cambridge possesses only on« i^orter of Duchess 
blood — his ttVe, Dtike of Northumberland, being a 
half Duchess bull, and his dam Waterloo II, having 
no Dacketi blood in hrr. 

Among the individuals who have imported stock to 
this eoiiniry from Ihe late Mr. Bates' herd, we be- 
■ ■ of Mr. Georgi Vail, of Troy, 



N. y,. 






In 1839 



U ft'dnuh 



iported direct from Mr. Bates, 
a bull calf, Duke of Wellington, and a heifer, Duch- 
ess. For the purpose of compariton, we insert Ihe 
pedicree of Duke of Wellington, 55, [3654] aa gi*cn 
by Mr. Bates : 

" Roan, bred by Mr. Bates, &e. Calved Oct. 24Ih> 
inSH; got by Short-tail, rSlXll); dam Oxfonl. (having 
obtained the first priie for the best Shorl-horned cow, 
open to all Enf^land, in July, 1839, given by the Royal 
Enslisb Agricultural Skeiely,) by Dukiu)[ Cleaveland, 
(ISOT): g. d. MalchemcOK, byMalchem, (2i11): g.g. 
dam by \ oung Wynyard, (2859) sometimes called Young 
Wellington." 

By this pedigree it will be seen that Wellington's 
sira. Short-tail, was also a balf Duchess bull. So 
lar ihen his tgiiality wiih Cambridge, as to Dn--'- — 
blood, is astablished. But if we examine a little 
into this pedigree, wa shall And that We) 
I dam, Oxlbrd Cow, was »U« got by a hml/ 
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bull, Duke of Cloveland. Consequentlj, the produce 
of Wellington, from a cow witkovt Duchess blood, 
would possess nearly as raach Duchess blood, as Cam- 
bridge himself. 

For the illustration, and to show the public that 
there are other animals in this country that possess 
more Duchess blood than Cambridge, we insert the 
pedigree, in part, of Mr. Vails' Duchess : 

" White--bred by Mr. Bates, Slo. Got by Duke of 
Northumberland [1940], dam Non-such the 2d, by 
Belvedere [1706], g. dam Non-such by Magnet, 
[2240.]" &o. «Bp. 

Mr. Vail's prize bull, Meteor, 104, was out of this 
heifer, and his sire is Duke of Wellington. He 
has therefore three crosses of the Duchess blood, and 
so also have the bulls Mr. Vail has sold to Col. 
Sherwood, of Auburn, N. Y., (and we can well bear 
testimony to the worth of this bull, Symmetry, as we 
have a cow of his get, and a very superior animal 
she is,) Col. Hampton, of S. C, Messrs. Ferguson 
and Wetenhall, of C. W., and Thomas Hillhhouse, of 
of Watervleit, N. Y. We might continue this account, 
as Mr. Vail has three more imported cows, sent 
him by Mr. Bates, all of which possess strains of the 
Duchess blood, but we deem it unnecessary. 

We learn by the agricultural papers, that that lohole 
of the late Mr. Bates' herd are to be sold the coming 
spring or summer; and consequently the Duchess tribe 
which Mr. Bates has always retained exclusively in his 
possession f will be dispersed in the hands of many. 
From the enterprise which has thus far characterised 
Mr. Vail, as a breeder, we sincerely hope and expect 
he will not let this opportunity pass, without the in- 
troduction of one or more animals of the full Duchess 
blood, into his herd. He has already done much to 
bring the Bates Stock into deserved reputation in 
this country, and the benefit which its introduction has 
conferred upon other Durhams, which have received 
only a single cross of this strain of blood, is immense. 
We ho|fe he will now introduce the Duchess blood 
without alloy ; and we confidently expect the day 
would not be far distant, when the price of the Amer- 
ican Short-horns, will compare favorably with the 
high sales of this stock in England. S. P. Chapiiax. 
Clockviile, Mad. Co., N. F., Dec, 1849. 



Hamilton College. 



At a recent meeting of the trustees of this institu- 
tion, Oren Root, A. M., of Seneca Falls, was elected 
to succeed Professor Catlin, deceased, in the depart- 
of mathematics and astronomy. Mineralogy and geol- 
ogy were added to this department, and measures were 
taken to secure the removal to Clinton, of Professor 
Root's Cabinet, which is one of the largest and best 
minoralogical collections in the country. It embraces 
about 7000 specimens, gathered from every quarter of 
the world. lis connection with Hamilton college will 
render its facilities for instruction in the natural sciences, 
equal to those of any college in the country. 

To those who are interested in the march of improve- 
ment, it cannot but be gratifying to notice how rapidly 
our higher institutions are conforming to the practical 
spirit of the age. Hamilton college certainly deserves 
well of the community, for its rllsidiness to comply with 
the demand for those kinds of learning which are 
suited to the real wants of life. Time was, when 
Latin and Greek were the only langua::e& taught ; now 
German and French are added. Time was, when most 
of the senior year was devoted to disciplinary studies, 
now it is wholly given up to practiced studies. Legal 
And political science it studied more thoroughly and ex- 
vely than at other similar institutions. Full 
n of lectures are giren on civil engineering, on 



agricultural chemistry, and on anatomy and phjaiology. 
Great attention is also paid to elocution and kindnA 
exercises. Professor Root will enter apon his new do- 
ties about the first of January. With the inoreMtd 
instruction which he will give in physical aoienoe, it ii 
believed that the course of studies at Hamilton college 
will be just what the age demands. AxuMNve. 

The Boston Poaltrsr Show. 

This novel exhibition came off on the 15tb and 16th 
of November last. The display of the different speoioe 
and breeds of poultry, was extensive, and eTidentlj le- 
garded with much interest by the public. The Coni- 
mittee of Supervision, in their report, state that— • 

" The number of specimens of the different feathered 
races, presented on this occpjion, numbered 1423, and 
the number of exhibitors recorded was 219. The num- 
ber of people admitted to the show, was not less than 
ten thousand. The sum of three hundred and sixty-fonr 
dollars was received at the gate, (the fee being lUeents) 
notwithstanding the admission of ladles and childna 
gratis." 

The object of this meeting was to bring together 
specimens of the different varieties of poultry, that 
their peculiar traits might be seen, and their relatiTe 
merits judged of by comparison. No prizes were of- 
fered— « very observer being at liberty to award his 
own commendations as appeared to him proper. 

We are happy to learn that annual exhibitions of this 
kind, are contemplated, under the auspices of a soctetji 
to be formed for the improvement of the different kinds 
of poultry, and the '' increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge" on this subject. Under such an organizationi 
with the intelligence, taste, and capital, which may be 
brought to bear on the object, we cannot doubt that 
highly interesting and useful results would be obtained. 
The various breeds may be fairly tried, under circum- 
stances calculated to fully develope their qualities; 
rare species and breeds, both in a domestic and wild 
state, from various quarters of the world, may be in- 
troduced ,* experiments in breeding instituted and cnr* 
ried on under competent directors, and every important 
fact carefully noted. In these ways, many donbtfol 
questions would be settled, and much light elicited on 
physiological points, which have hitherto been inroWed 
in obscnritv. 

In regard to the present show, it may be remarked 
that the genus G alius was largely represented; and 
in this class, the large Asiatic or Malay tribe of fowlsy 
took the lead. They were offered under various names, 
as Chinese, Cochin Chinese, Shanghae, Java, Buck's 
county, Jersey Blues, &c. Their general character- 
istics presented but trifling variations, and their numer- 
ous titles afforded another illustration of the adage that 
there are sometimes ^* distinctions without differences." 
These fowls are very large, but are often thinly feath- 
ered, loose jointed, large boned, and coarse fleshed. 
Their defects are sometimes remedied by skillful breed- 
ing, and good stock has been thus produced. They 
have also been useful in many cases in crossing other 
varieties. A cock, ten months old, exhibited by C. B. 
Marsh, West-Roxbury, Mass., was said to weigh 
twelve pounds. 

But of all the fowls exhibited, none, in our opinion, 
showed stronger marks of a true breed, than the Span- 
ish, called in some instances Italian. They are uni- 
formly of a glossy-black color, of good size, and hand- 
some form— corresponding to the cut and description 
given of the breed in our last volume, page 84. A 
lot of twelve, so similar in every respect, that it was 
difficult to distinguish one from another, of the uune 
sex, was shown by Daniel Buxton, Dan vers, Mass. 

From several exhibitors, there were fine specimeM 
of Dorkings, Bolton Greys or Creoles, Games, Ban- 
tams, and Top-knou, of the Black, White, GuUsa 
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ilvar SpBDgleJ Tarielies. Id addition to tbe>e, 
w«ra tBtaj fowla produced bj larious miiliirel 
OMM, lotBt of which were UDgolar, and others 
totif *ftlnab]«. 
keyl trere not numeronB. Some vild ones, were 

bj John Giles, of Froridence, K. I. There were 
tens or pea-fowls nnii Guinea-fowls — some of the 

entirel]' white. Of phensanls, (here was onlj 
air; thej were [be English pheasant, and were 

bv Col. Jaqnes, ot the Ten-hillk Farm. A pair 
Trench Partridges," (a apecies of grouse,) was 
. by B. F. Dow, Esst Boston. 
tn were aome verj fine geese. Specimens of the 
>r Canadian, wSre shown by Hon. Dan. Webster; 
-emen by Col. Jaques; the large Chinese, (some- 
called Africao, Poland, Mountaio geese, &c.,) 
mall Chinese, and the Barnade, all shown b; 
Siles, ProTJdence, B, I. The latter, were the 
r the special we have ever seen domesticated. 
appeared very tame, and attracted much attcn- 

A pair of beauliful swans was also shown by 



There 



II few ducks. 
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tlebrated Avle«bnry breed, were shown by Mr. 

They are very large, and perfectly white. They 
eatly esteemed by Iho English epicures, on ac- 
of the whiteness and Una flavor of tliuir lle^h. 
!cimen of the beamirul wood, or summer duck, 
bnwn by Edward S. Band. 

the close of the exhibitinn, an auction was held, 
re laie ot poultry, at which everj'thii.g really 

Tonnd a readv purchaser at a high price. Fowls 
told at frnm $10 to f IS per pair, and some pri. 
liters, uf even a higher figure, were refused. 
1 Cnramittee of Sopervisi^n, in their report of 
thihilion, hare made some valuable remarks in 
in to the importance of the poultry hiisineu, and 
urnished some tlalisiicil facts which are desarv- 
tention. We make the following extracts: 

rcdrine of poultry, as will be shown, is eerianly 
e least important article of slock to tho farmer. 
rtlete is readily converted Into money, and is, pro- 

quite as rc.idily prepared for market as any other 
1 uf Slock pruduccd on (he farm. 
imuuiit of sales of poultry at the Quincy Market, 



I, for the 



S' 



hundred 



indred ai 



B hundred dollars per wetk for the whole ) 
mount of sales for the whide city of Boston 

filollars.' 

convenience lo the London market, by the aid of 
■rs weekly, enahlei the farmer, thr;>iieh the egg 
ant, to make sale uf his surplus e^gs in that 

amount of sales of eggs, in and around the Quincy 
;1, for IH18, was one million one hundred and 

»hich, at eightren cents per dozen, (the lowest 
paid m cent!, anil the highest au cents per doion, 
ved by the average purchas<!S of one of the largest 

's hooks,) makes the amouiLl paid for oggi, to be 
jnilred and three thousand lliree hundred and fifty- 
>llars and thirty cents. An.l from information al- 
Obtained from other egg merchants, in the same 
he whole amount of sales v/ill not fall much, if 
hart of a million of dollars, for 1H4S. 

average consumption ot eggs, at three of the ho- 
'ai more than two hundred doicn each day, for the 



plying hi 



dealer in the egg trade at Pbiladelphia, sends to 
y. market, dailr, nearly ore hundred barrels of 
It U eatimated from satisfai'.tory letnros that the 

ribw-Vorkf alone, ezpendi nearly a milUon.--' 



r JMw-Vork, alone, ezpendi nearly i 
ofdidtan, m Ute putebata of egga. 




Sabnrban Cottage. 
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within the means of those who have only a few hun- 
dred dollars lo expend in a dwelling, who can afford 
little ornament, and who still desire to get some- 
thing comfortable, and agreeable id the eye. 

There is no effort at the ornamental in this design. 
It is simply (getting the most convenient arrange- 

that of a square. The little veranda, formed of lat- 
tice work, and intended for vines, is the only deci- 
ded approach to ths ornamental, tboogh the mere 
projection of the rafters, gives the roof something 
better than the usual common place character. 

This design is intended to be constructed of wood, 
the weather boarding pat on in the vertieal manner, 
described in our first volume, and familiar to most 




FiW Floor. 
il in houses of this si: 
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first floor, 
so snugly ar- 
ranged that not 
a step need be 
lost in the work- 

of the family. 

The entry Sr 

hall is larger 

;e ; and the enclo- 

lo shelter the back 

ight, if pre. 
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fl The chimney flues 
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Fannine rs. Hanoractnriiig. 

Em. CutrivATom — Aa luggesWdby " Enquirer" in 
the Xavember aamber of jour pnper, I admit that 
agriculture ma; b« tnidc the mosl happf pursuit of 
man; but whoever maj' cntrage in the pursuit, in the 
bclier thai ft i> now the moat profitable, is deaiineil to 
certain disnppointment. That the protlla at capital 
and labor in agruullure, have been f;reBtl; misunder- 
Blood, is (DO troe. That ihcy havs been the subject 
of niisrepreseiitalion by ■iiperGtial obtorTera, who 
bavB bawil their estimate* ii\iiia Binjjle ncrca, or singla 
fields, is also too tnie. That this misiindcrelandins 
Jias been priiJuflii-e of mui;h niiwhicf, Ig sustained by 



proliis 
tiirouKli 



any i 
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It <l<.uht 
sapprehei 



1 of the 



>l.p[H 



lepresentntionii, how many men arc Indiit-cd to abandon 
other auciipations, to en>;nge in that o( ajiritulture, 
and when tau;;ht hy expi'rience of their error, have 
returned to their roriiicr cniplnyniBnts, havin;: sacriflccd 
by their than(;oB of Lubinvti, die fruits of furiucr in- 
dustry and toiil Ii;uoraiit of the true principles upon 
wbicb aKricullure cui bIuuu bo niade prulilable, how 
many Tarmeri driK oot their years of dull monotony, 
and leave to their heirs a worn out farm, encumbered 
vitbdebl*oryeariaucumuiation? Toaviiid such cases, 
it is important that tba aolual and relative prutiia of 
agriculture should be distioutly uoderstood. Much of 
thai required knowlcdHO may be found in Proressor 
Tucker's Progress of the United Stales, published in 
1843, by Little and Brown of Boston. 

In the ITth and 30lh chapters of that work, the 
number of labniirers cmiiloyed, and the amount of in- 
come prDiloced, is piven in each of (he great indu^vlrial 
pursuits of our coontry. By his tables the annual in- 



each 






1 «I5fi— in Massachusetts. $IR3^n Ver- 
mont, «244— in New York, 8237— in Virginia, $186— 
in South Carolina, S109— in Ohio, $138— in Tennessee, 
$139— in Mississippi, $19(1— in Louisiana, $2)18. By 
his tables i( is also shown that the annual income of 
each manuFaclarini; laborer in Massachusetts, was 
$750, and that sueh income, after deducting; the raw 
material, was $510. The estimates of Professor 
Tucker, were taken from the census of 1840, and are 
eminently suf(ained by that of Massachusetts, taken in 
1845. take the cotton interest for an exempte. The 
cnpital s(ock invested in the state, in cnttun mamifHu- 
turinp, WIS $]7,T39.()00. The vulue of the goods 
tnanufactnred , was $12,193,449. The value of the 
raw material, was $3,U00,0(}0, There were 6,3U0 
men, and 14,400 women employed as lalmrers, at an 
expense of ahoul $3,300,UU0, ciriitg an inoome fully 
sutiaining (he estimates of Professor Tncker, and 
(bowing a net profit exceeding by at least four-fold,* 



lalKir cinpl«y.-.l in Die ■nn'iufn.'iurr'n/Totloli. pr'^ldiicF* "'■ ne'l 
proKi. rii'-.'dinc. by al Irul foiir.f.il.1. ilir mixi iurrriif.iL fiirm- 
iiirt oprraiinni.'' It sppriirs In U4 Unl there nan be Miinr nis- 
(nke in 111* iliila liy whtrh he Hrrita* a< svrh • cuuclusinii. 
I,cl US si-E uliat reiull w* pniitui-e frnm hii fieurci. He puts 
dnwii Ilia Tnise of cotton f noiLii nwuafsi'lDred in MsMnrKtiirlK. 

■I •19,103,410 

Froai iliis ibeni is (a be deducicd: 

ciHi oTrnw nMierinl $3,000,000 

— - - - ■ • wear snil 

"^" •4,*M,T50-89,3M,7ao 

■ irMTS (iiuaisra 

livMrd smonii W TOO lihorrro. which p^'i to <wh llSCn, 



the most successful farming operations, not <Kceptit| 
the premium farm of the state- 
It will be seen by these tables that the value of Of- 
ricullural labor varies very materially id iha diHerMl 
stales of the Union. And it should be borne id aaii 
that climate, soil, and location have done mach in pro- 
ducing that variation. It should also be borne in mei 
that good culture has had much to do in prailDOie| 
that result; for instance, location giving superior mu- 
ket facilities, has given to labour a greater iocomt 
upon the rugged soil of Massachusetts, than haa beii 
realized from that expended upon (he virgin soil of 
Ohio. Location and cliniate allowing the growth of 
the sugar cane, <wbii*h is the mosl profitsble of agri- 
culLural productions) ha: given to labor, a greater in- 
come in Louisiann, than has lieen produced in any other 
state in (he Uninn. But it mast have been good culton 
that hastiven to labor a greater incomo upon (he !■■ 
fcrior soil nf Vermont, than that produced upon tha 
Eiijierior soil of New York. And it must also be awiaf 
very much to good culture, that should have given (a 
labiinr in Seneca coun(y, so much greater income Ibu 
has been produced in the residue of the state, or ia 
nny other stale in ihe Union. If, then, g;ood caltnre 
is so mntcrini in producing such different results, how 
imporlnnl it is, that our farmers acqaire a knowledga, 
and Bdo])l the practice of giving it a uniTereal appli- 
cation. If location is capable of exerting so importaat 
an inlluGneG, how important it is that such eSacI 
should be modifled by increased facilities of eonimiui- 
cation. If market fncililies produce so malarial eflisM 
upon the profits of tabor, how important it ia, that out 
agriculiural productions should enjoy the unreslricteJ 
market of (ho world. A FaaUEB. HUitdatt, Dtt. 
5fA, 1849. 



Fon'la In Yai 



My usual number of fowls is one hundred. They 
are confined in an enclosure containing about half ai 
acre, incluFire of ground occupied by the buildiiigt, 
the dimensions of which arc as follows: Forty-eight 
feet len|Tth and twelve lireadth, with length of pMtt 
Buflicienl for the admission of twenty-four lighted via- 
daws, of which there are eight in front, sliding hori* 
zontally upon the sill. This building contains but oM 
apartment. In addition, and communicating witb it, 
is an upright post, at one end twelve by aixteen feet 
with nine feel posts, containing an undcrgrouod 
room for fowls to collect in cold weather, and is ao- 
cessible to them at all times. Above, on the ground 
floor, is a depository for sand, gravel, mortar from 
old walls, &c. &c., for daily use of fowls. The sttia 
designed for a roosting apartment, which on account 
of the sharpness of the roofs, is roomy, at all ilerp- 
iag placei thould bt, at least for the health of fowla. 
A window in gahte ends, is for lights and ventilation. 
The roofi to the main part, are also sharp, (o tura 
Che sun's rays in summer, and as a matter nf tule 
and durability. The yearly average to each hen (■ 
not far from one hundred epgs. Young hens, oay of 
thn firs( or second year, are found more prolific thui 

Cocks have always been permitted to ran with our 
hens, and consequently I have not the means nf deler> 
mining (he particular results, from a separation, «• 
regards the production of eggs. 

Ai ft general riile no strango fowls are admiltei] to 
the yard. We raise a yearly supply for home uae. 

1 consider the Poland crested fowls to be a hardy 
variety, and pwhap* thn bett Cv nortbern latiliidM| 
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vhei yoang they afford more egg^ in sacsession than 
oonmon varieties. 

ir 1 ahAttId find male fowls saperior to my own, I 
would dispose of mine and introdace the strangers, 
after sohjeoting them to quarantine for a reasonable 
time. I have once done this with good effect. 

I have bad no experience in the treatment of dis* 

eased fowls, hot if my fowls were diseased, I would 

give them pastportt with leave of absence, to go 

where fancy ruled. If in summer, I should look for 

returns from the fields, as autumn approached, with 

an incrttue of numbers perhaps; and with the rose 

of health upon their animated countenances, J. R. S. 
FtfiwM, iV«v. 6, 1849. 

Good and Bad Management* 



From the excellent practical address of R. G. Par- 
dee, before the Wayne Co. (N. Y.) Agricultural So- 
ciety, we extract the following: — 

Be not afraid of book farming. If the best way of 
farming can be told, it can be written; and when 
written, yon can learn and understand it as well as 
from the lips of a co-laborer. It is one of the shallow- 
est prejndicies which ever crept into the mind of man, 
that a fact loses its power and value because printed in 
a book. 

I wish I could place the Genesee Farmer and the 
Caltivator in the hands of every farmer in our country, 
and I would be gladly responsible for the injury. Just 
discrimination, is of course necessary in reading any 
homan writings; but where the editor of an agricul- 
tural journal admits one error into his paper, a thou- 
sand are propagated from the lips of neighbor to 
neighbor, among agriculturists. 

Again, fence and water your farm, so as to save as 
much valuable time as' possible. Much more than 
many farmers are aware of, is gained or lost in this 
way. One of your number has directed my attention 
to one of our best farmers who went on to his farm 
aome years ago, and found it without plot, without 
fences of any value, and without water. In a few 
short years, he had so planned and fenced his farm, 
and by the help of a very small spring ho brought to 
light, and a few logs, he had so watered it, that he 
could pasture his flocks and herds on any part of his 
large farm, and give them easy and constant access 
to water, without stepping but a few rods from his 
dwelling. Of course he saved a vast amount of time, 
to improve his land; and the man who can devise 
such liberal things, soon raised his farm to the very 
highest state of cultivation, as well as order, and grew 
rich. His neighbors who proceeded him many years, 
and selected better soil, with streams of water running 
through their farms, have never been able, even to 
this day, to devise any plan by which their flocks can 
be watered or pastured without using up one or two 
boys, if not one or two men, by their long pilgrima- 
ges. Of course their life is one continued scene of 

toil and drudgery; for it is all an up-hill business. 
• •••••••• 

I will detain you only to name two or three things, 
that will be likely to endanger or prevent your com- 
plete success. First, your sloth. Man is said to be 
naturally indolent ; but I need not stop here to prove to 

iron, that this obstacle must be removed, or all your ef- 
brts will prove failures, and your inheritance in a short 
time resemble that dismal, but graphic sketch, drawn 
bj the pen of the wise man, in the following language: 
. " I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vine- 
yard of the in:in void of understanding; and lo, it was 
•II grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
Qbe iace thereof, and the stone wall thereof was breken 
mtmn. Then I saw and ooasidored it well; I looked 



upon it and received instruction: yet a little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep; so 
shall thy poverty come as one that travaileth ; and thy 
want as an armed man." 

Tiie reverse of this description is vividly illustrated 
by Pliny, the elder, as follows: " Furius Cresinus, an 
emancipated Roman slave, having obtained from his 
very small estate much larger crops than his more 
wealthy neighbors from their vast domains; they be- 
came so envious that they charged him with employing 
enchantment to attract to his ground the produot of 
their fields. 

'' Having been summoned by Spurins Albinus, and 
being fearful of condemnation, he introduced into the 
Forum, as the tribes prepared to vote, his robust and 
well-clad family, and his agricultural implements, his 
heavy mattocks, his ingeniously constructed plows, and 
his well-fed oxen, and then exclaimed: ' Behold f Ro- 
man citizens, my magic: but I am still unable to show 
you, or to bring into the market-place my studies, my 
constant vigil ance, my fatiguing labors.* Scarcely 
had he concluded, when he was absolved by public au 
clamation.'' 

Second — A greater obstable to your success may bf 
found in your unbelief Faith, says an eminent writer^ 
'' is the main-spring of human action." Washington 
had faith, firm faith, that his country must be free and 
independent, and therefore he determined to seek it, re- 
gardless of every obstacle, as long as he lived. The 
principle, ** according to thy faith be it unto thee," is 
almost as infallible in nature as in grace. 

You do not believe you can accomplish any good 
thing, and therefore you do not put forth any good ef 
forts. You have no confidence in yonr own efforts 
to make things better around you, and therefore yon 
allow your whole life to run to waste, and go dowe 
to your grave, leaving it scarcely perceptible that the 
world is any better for your having lived in it, — forget- 
ting that many drops makes an ocean, and many sands 
the mountain, and many threads will bind the elephant 
Make even two spears of grass to grow where one grew 
before — ascertain the cau.se and note it down, and yov 
may leave the embryo of a principle, that will cloths 
the desert with verdure, and bless the world. 

American Pork in England* 



Messrs. Allen & Anderson, extensive provision 
dealers in London, have sent to this country a circular 
in relation to the curing and packing of pork fur the Eng- 
lish markets. It contains useful information to persons 
engaged in the provision trade. 

The circular states that the trade with England in 
this line has been generally an unprofitable one, chiefly 
on account of the inferior quality of the article. Of ba- 
con, it is stated that the imports of American into Lon- 
don— 

In 1847, were 14,161 cwt. 

In 1848, " 70,823 " 

In 1849, 9 months, 140,096 " 

A considerable portion of which was soft, oily, inferior 
in quality; and to this circumstance, more than to the 
great quantity, the serious declension in prices, and 
consequent heavy losses to the shippers, are attributa- 
ble. 

The bacon best adapted to the London market, is 
singed sides, weighing 56 to 64 lbs. each. The first 
sent ont from this country last winter, is represented to 
have been of fair quality, and the meat of a good, firm 
texture; and as it was offered at much less price than 
the Irish, it found customers. But the subsequent ar- 
rivals were so soft, oily and inferior, that the Irish was 
again preferred, even at advanced rates, whil'^ 
Amerioan bcoamei and oontinaedi a dulli drag 
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— msnv or Ihe best JesUrs Bbandaiilng Ihe article &Ilo- 

"loe-cared singed aides, for shipments mule iluring 

«Il esEKB an injury [hat lowers the price, and in some 
instances has done lo to tlie extent ot 50 percent. 
Shipments of ringed meat, by New Orlcana, ought, for 
the same reason, to be aToidcd allnnelber, ormado only 
in the months of December and January." 

" Prime raein pork has been a losing srliule. Some 
few of the first arriifalB of New- York and Baltimora 
brands oaniBof prime qusliiy, and brought rem iinTativ a 
prices. But almost all the Western brands have eome 
particularly bad, defectiVB in euro, wretched in color, 
and the meat soft and inferior. The cliicf def<'et in 
■Imoat all American prime mess pork is the color. 
Initead of beinj; the briglil cherry red, charactoristio of 
■kilfuliy pickled meat, it isa dirty, dull un»i(;hlly brown. 
Thai thia is remediable, and ariaes in the manufacture, 
is proved b» some few brands coming otherwise. But 
Jlnle«i it be'obTialed, the preference will Eonlinue to be 
given to Irish and Hsmbro, alibQiiRh inferior meal, at 
louoii higher prices." 

Indian Corn in Teuneiwee. 

Maj, Johm McGaughbt, in his agricultural ad- 
-dress, delivered at Greenville, says he haa raided 90 
bushels ol corn lo the acre, and ho thinks inO bushels 
or more, can ba produced. He makes the following 
«alculBtion : Take an aero of corn and lay it off three 
feet each way, and leave two stalks in a hill, and it 
gives 9,630 stalks, suppose each slalk lo proiluce one 
good ear, and every hundred ears to niake a bushel, it 
would make a fraction over 96 bushels. Again, lake 
an acre of ground and lay it otT 4 fi^et wide for plant- 
ing in the drill, drop your corn one prain in a plaoe, 
12 inches apart, and it gives 10,390 stalks, wbich at 






nuldn 



off three feet each way wl'lii two stalks in n hill, that 
every three stalks, if well cultivated, would upon 
averuHe, produce 4 good 



hich VDulJ make 



Rcclaimine Sandy I .anil* 

Cbeu BaooKS, Jr., of Harwich, Bernstsble eonnly, 
Mass., gives the oIKcers of the Agricultural Society of 

perienco in reclaiming " bluwing sands." He atnlGi 
that much of this kind of anil, with which Cipa Cod 
abnundi, can lie readily rendered " pleasant lo the eye 
and prolllsble to the cnllivalor." Ila snys— " by a 

made to produce a i ^ '■- (Irst year, 

and by hiving dipwn ti . .ley may be 

biou^ht iam gooif pasiu-«>^- *^ by seltinr 

upon the borders of the encio^. « ...vcr-leaf pn 

lar — a tree "'-"'ly adapted (o loi- id aandy aoi. 

and not i'-'' -e eaic- 'v eac'- ■ may bo "■— 



was four times — running it very deep, twice in a ro* 
both ways. At the second boeing, palled aU exeefl 
two planta in a hill. At the laat faoeing, 25th Angmt, 
sowed rye, oats, and grass seed, putting on to the wn 
twelve quarts rye, sixteen quarts oata, eight qnan* 
herds gra.ts or timothy, twelve quarts red top, »ti 
eight pounds clover seed. Ha raised rrom thia Bekl 
156 bushels of corn of excellent quality, wbich loM 
readily at 85 cent! per bushel, and 33 basheli potaioea. 
The crop of rye taken off the next year, measured S} 
bushels. The grass seed took well and hu brougU 
the field into a fine sward and good pasturage. 

He makes an exhibit of all the expenses be hai \tH 
nut on the land up to lbs Ifith of October, 1849, tti 
credits the value of the crops ho has token off j frool 
which it appears that the co.n of Ihe llla«r«i<i( 
land, as now fe.:ced and Improved, is $8,B7. 

Breeding Uorsea. 

The report of the commillee on horses, for the Chit- 
tenden Connty Vt. Agricaltural Society, contained loiBa 
goad remarks. In addition to the hereditary trsnsaitl> 
sion of qualities, it observed, " The progeny will inbcf 
it the united qualities of their parents. The good U 
well as Ihe bad qualities will descend from |>en«rBtiaR 
lo generation. Hence you will see the importance of* 
knowledge of ihe parentage, not only aa to the sire but 

slitulion will also be inherited. This is an importurt 
consideration, though ton much neglected, for however 
perfect the sire may he, every good quality may ba neS' 
tralized, if not overcome by the defective structure ef 
dam. Let the essenlial points be good in both pa- 



if Iher 



ir defect 



ntb* 



id overcome by cicellen 
(hoSB particular poinls, in the other parent. We would 
also advise you, to let your breeding mares be in Ihe 
fnll vigor ni'life. Du not put Ihem to the horse too 
young, and espocialiy do not let your mares be incape> 
cilated for work by reason of oki ai;e. If so, you majr 
expect that the foal will have a corresponding wealc- 
ness, and Bc«rr«ly will a single organ possess iu nuo- 
ral strength. Our farmers are usually too neglU 
gent in the (^election nf ilieir mares. They are temfAid 
to part with llieir heel mares, and to breed from thow 

Tlie corainittea speak of a ynung horse of lbs Uor- 
gan slock, bred by j ml go Beniicit, as having "great 
compaclncbs of slructure and nclion of the host kind." 






» rrom AgriciiUural Addresses. 

or AcaiCDLTtTBAL PERIOBtCALS.— AK- 

dins is another subject to which I would 
ntiim. Papers designed chiefly for tfacW 
farming piirKuits, enaacing as Ihejr ds 
Ect and mosi prnciit-al talent In the laDd, 
-ehouKCof interestine and uteflil know, 
nmon medium br 
and for eoroiDQuU 



Intga. They are moreover, our 
inlDrchanging Chuught and npinior 
eating from one to the other, oi 
Though the ignorant and penurious may spurn meh 
means of gaining intelliaencs ; yet, it is obserrabl* 
and encouraging, that among the more intelligent fnr- 
mera, are always lo be found the best patrons of oar 
Agricultural prints. And where the land ia in tb« 
highest state of cultivation, and Ihe dameitio arrange- 
ments ere of (he most agreeable character, you will 
discover inleliigence to use and appreciate those pab> 
lioalioiu whioh are designed lo bring convanieneee tmi 
improvemnils to ih«r farms and dwelling!. Qo tha 
— 'B'-» over and yoa wi" —t t— ', ■■> all the eaaee «' 
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tarn not been wanting the requisite capital, the cner^, 
the bone and muscle, so much as the desirable inteJli- 

f^nce to give a right direction to their other powers. 
he maxim, " knowledge is power," is applicable in 
no rase more than in that of farming.— ^(i</re«« of 
Hoses Eames before the Jeffenon county jSgricultural 
Society. 

I would say to every farmer, take a good JlgricuU 
tural Journal J read it, study it, ponder upon it, make 
yourself not only familiar with its contents, but strive 
to understand the subjects of which it treats through 
other sources. You will thus be kept acquainted with 
agricultural improvements, and will constantly be 
made to feel the necessity of a mure thorough under- 
standing of your occupation. It will lead to the study 
of soils, and the nature of the plants which they pro- 
duce ; the adaptation of different manures to each, 
the food which the varions vegetable substances re- 
quire, and the best method of administering it, so as 
to produce health and vigor of fruit ; the means to be 
employed that the harvest may realize your anticipa- 
tions, the qualities of the different kinds of stock, the 
usefulness of new agricultural machines, and a variety 
of other subjects which require your investigation. 
Through it you commune with the leading spirits in 
your vocation. You behold what experience, un- 
wearied patience, and the application of powerful 
minds, have accomplished . It will afford you instruc- 
tion in all the different departments of your business, 
and prove a valuable guide to your progress. These 
benefits will not acrue from a bare cursory perusal of 
it. If sketched over like an ordinary newspaper, for 
the purpose of amusement, and then thrown aside to 
be forgotten, it will scarcely pay the price of subscrip* 
tion. It should be read with the interest excited, 
" with the spirit and the understanding,'^ and with a 
disposition to profit by its teachings. — Addrese of 
James M. Banks, before the Chenango county jig- 
ricultural Society, 

Kindred to, and of equal importance with agricultu- 
ral societies, are the benefits to be derived from agri- 
cultural papers, for one or more of which no farmer 
should fail to subscribe. By their means improved ag- 
ricultural implements — the making and application of 
manures^ — the introduction of new varieties of fruits 
and vegetables — the most approved breeds and princi* 
pies of raising stock — the best rotation of crops — in 
shoct every specios of information that is valuable to 
the farmer is spread out before him. 

I have seen in some of your fields, improved imple- 
ments of husbandry and labor-saving machines, your 
first idea of which was derived from the Cultivator ; 
and the construction of which you yourselves superin- 
tended in the workshop of a neighboring mechanic. 
One of your number told me not long since, in his har- 
vest field, that he had derived one hundred dollars 
benefit from this paper in the two years he had taken 
it. — jSddrett of Thos. B. Watson before the Clin- 
ton county Agricultural Society, 

Fakmers' Dwellings. — We need a great improve- 
ment in this respect — we need a distinctive Rural style 
of building — comfort and convenience combined with 
neat and simple elegance. Nothing expensive, gaudy 
or obtrosive, but graceful in form, chaste in ornament, 
with quiet, neutral colors sweetly blending with the 
surrounding green, all breathing an air of peaceful, 
calm repose on which the eye may rest with pleasure. 
I would gladly enlarge upon this, did time permit. 
The house should not only be sheltered but adorned 
with trees — none more beautiful than those of our own 
forests 

A few choice fruit trees of various kinds, with 
Iprapes and smaller fruits which need but little care, 
mith flowering shmbs and ornamental climbers shoold 



be there. None of the adornments of beauty are moie 
graceful or attractive than fragrant and blooming vinei 
around the rustic porch. And — let there be a garden 
too, it need not be a large one— not the unsightlj 
patch of neglected earth sometimes so miscalled, in- 
tended for potatoes and cabbages, but filled with bur- 
dock and nettles, but a neatly arranged plat for shrubs 
and flowers, laid out with taste and kept with care— 
cultivate a taste for flowers, and teach your children 
to love them. In doing so, yon give them new 
sources of pleasure-^new facilities for enjoyment. And 
do not deem the time they bestow upon them, lost 
timej it is well bestowed, and will yield a rich return 
in pure and simple joy, and the cheerful love of home. 
Address of T. D. Bueral, before the Ontario Agri- 
cultural Society. 

I3'en)-i}ork State ^gricnlttiral Sorirtg. 

The annual meeting of this Society, for 1850, will 
be held at the Capitol in this city, on Wednesday the 
16th of this month, to continue two days. The annual 
address, by the President, Hon. John A. Kino, will 
be delivered on the evening of the 17th ,* and it is ex- 
pected that Prof. Johnston of England, whom the 
Society have engaged to deliver a course of Lectures 
hero during the winter, will deliver a lecture on Wed- 
nesday evening the 16th. 

In addition to the awarding of premiums on essays, 
farms, grain and root crops, butter and cheese, an ex- 
hibition of winter fruits will be had at the Agricultural 
rooms. This exhibition, last year, was very superior, 
and it is hoped that an equally fine display will be 
made this winter. Persons who are willing to aid in 
this exhibition, are requested to have their fruit pro- 
perly labelled with its name, and the name and resi- 
dence of the exhibitor, and securely packed and direct- 
ed to the Secretary, Agricultural rooms, Albany, and 
sent at as early a day as practicable. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, on the 
13th of December, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed Judges to award the Premiums, at the winter 
meeting of the Society: 

Management of Farms — Samuel Cheever, Saratoga; 
B. B. Kirtland, Rensselaer; David Sill, Washington. 

Butter and Cheese Dairies — B. P.Johnson, Albany; 
Joseph Cary, do.; Levi T. Marshall, Oneida. 

Essays f Draining ^ and Agricultural Work for 
Common Schools — Juhn Delafleld, Seneca; John P. 
Beekman, Columbia; George Geddcs, Onondaga. 

Butter and Cheese Exhibition — Henry Wager, O- 
neida; G. J. Barber, Cortland; Samuel Cary, Albany. 

Fruit — Herman Wendell, M. D., Albany; Lewis F. 
Allen, Erie; Sanford Howard, Albany; Henry Vail, 
Rensselaer; Charles H. Tomlinson, Schenectady. 

Field Crops. — Wheat and Rye — Alonzo Upham, 
Grcnesee; J. B. Burnet, Onondaga; D. S. Curtis, Co- 
lumbia. 

Indian Corn — Wm. Ncwcomb, Rensselaer; H. T. 
E. Foster, Seneca; James Recs, Oneida. 

Barley^ Oats, Buckwheat, Peat and Beans — J. W. 
Ball, Otsego; Luther Lcland, Oneida; Martin Spring- 
er, Rensselaer. 

Potatoes and Root Crops — Orlando Allen, Erie; C. 
D. Palmer, Waterville; John Foster, Hillsdale, Co- 
lombia CO. 

Corn Fodder, Flax, HopSj Sfc. — Wm.Buel, Monroe; 
Benj. Enos, Madison; Amos Briggs, Rensselaer. 

For Arrangements for Pomological Exhibition — J. 
McD. Mclntyre, Albany; H. Wendell, M. D., do.; 
James Wilson, do. 

Committee on Treaturer*t Accounts — Geo. Vail. 
John A. King, Pres't, and B. P. Johnson, 8eo^ 
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To our Friends and PatroHS* 



We haye the pleassre of presenting to our read- 
ers thifi month, a Double Number, — the additional 
32 pages consisting of the Pictorial Cultivator, 
which contains over One Hundred Engravings^ con- 
sisting of about fifty Portraits of Domestic Animals, 
including Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Poul- 
try — twelve views of Houses and Barns — sixteen 
figures bf Fruits — seventeen of Implements — ten of 
Ornamental Structures, and a great variety of mis- 
cellaneous articles. It is intended to form the first 
sheet of this year's volume, and the regular number 
is paged consecutively with it. 

Our readers will perceive that we commence with 
the present number, a series of Letters from Prof. 
Norton of Yale College, who it givss us pleasure 
to state, will continue them through the year. We 
are not less gratified in being able to announce that 
Mr. HoLBROOK, to whom we are indebted for many 
very valuable papers given in our last volume, will 
continue his contributions. With these aids, in ad- 
dition to those of Mr. Howard and Mr. Thomas, 
and a numerous list of correspondents, the publish- 
er trusts that he will be enabled to fulfil all reason- 
able expectations, and to furnish such a journal as 
will richly deserve a place in the hands of every far- 
mer and his family. 

To Agents and Postmasters* 

As an inducement to greater exertion on the part 

i#f those dis[)oscd to act as Agents, the following 

Premiums will be paid in Books, or in Implements 

or Seeds from the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, 

to those who send us the largest lists of subscribers 

for this year: 

1. To the oue who shall send lu the Inrifcrt number of subscribers 
to the Cultivator f»r l.'-.'3(), wjtli llie ptiy in uilvrnnce, ui ihe club 

friceol G7 ceulMeach, previous to llic *JOih of March ucxt, the sum of 
IFTY JKJLIiAKh!. 

B. To the oni' sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
FORTY DOLLARS. 

3. To the one tu-nding us tlie next largest number, the sum of 
THIRTY DOLl.ARS. 

4. For the nixi hirt,'est li?t, the sum of TWKNTY DOLLARS. 
6. For the next Inrijeot lirt, TK\ DOLLARS. 

6. For the FiviE next largest lwi«, each KIVK DOIJiARS. 

7. For the Ten next largW Iwu, each TIIRKK DOLLARS. 

In addition to the above, a copy of Thomas' 
'* American Fruit Culturist," price one dollar 
— a very valuable work, just published — to every 
agent who sends us Fifteen subscribers and $10, and 
who does not obtain one of the above prizes. 



Agents who compete for our premiums, will 
aid us in keeping their accounts, if they will num- 
ber their subscribers, 1, 2, 3, and upward. 

Bl^In answer to several inquiries, wo would state, 
chat it is not required that all papers in a club 
should be sent to one post office. Wo will address 
them to at many different officct as may bo nooessary. 



\C^ CoMMUNicATioirs hav6 been reoeiTed tiaet 
our last, from Prof. J. P. Norton, P., R. H. Drake, 
C. H., Oliver Harmon, C. Frederioke, A Sabierip 
ber, A Farmer, A Subscriber, Jas. R. Hammoil| 
F. Holbrook, S. P. Chapman, Alnmnas, Wayne, A 
Practical Farmer, L. Durand. 

Books, Pamplets, &c., have been received at 
follows: 
An Add rets delivered at the Annual Fair of the New-HaTce Csai> 

ly Ilorlicuhurtil Society. Sept. S0, by S. B. Farsoss— whk Ifei 

Transact ions of the Society. 
Letter to Hon. John M. Cla>-ton, Secretary of State, enrl^vtaf ap» 

per Cieographioal, Political, and Commercial, on the IndepeadMl 

Oricntid Xationn, and containing a Plmi for exlexvluig AmaricH 

Commerce in the Kast, by Aaron FL Palmer. 
Report of the Autumnal Exhibition of the Cincinnati Horliciihmi 

yocictv, for liM9. 
AddrcM lieforc the Kalamazoo County (Mich.) Ag. Society. OcLU, 

1S40, by J. R. William*. ' 

Catulo^nies of the OUif«TM and Students of Harvard, Yale, ud A* 

milJtrti <:ollcge!», for lHf»— 50. 
Agricultural Addreos of Muj. JouN M^Gauohxt, at OieenrSBL 

Teun., fromE. Link, Esq. 
Addrcu on tlie Progrcstt and Improvementa thai have been mdb k 

the Mechanic Arti^, before the American Institute, by Rer. Jon 

Alburtia. 
Addrew l>et()re the Norfolk (Mass.) Ag. Society, on the nrrMJne tf 

its firrt exhibition at Dedhimi, ^tpt. 26, 1849, by Hon. Mam^Wj.^^. 

P. Wilder, Prwidcnt of the Society. 

Library of the late Mr. Colman. — We lean 
from John W. Proctor, Eti'q., that the officers of the 
Essex Coimty (Mass.) Ar^rieultoral Society, hare pw* 
chased from the library of the late Kev. If. CouhajTi 
about 500 volumes, rclatingr to agricultare, sodm ef 
which are rare and valuable. Ti}4 Society designs to 
make this the foundation of an extensive and select It 
brary for the beneft of the members. 

Importation of Saxon Sheep. — Messrs. D. W. 
Catlin, of New- York, and Chas. B. Smith, of Woj- 
cotville, Ct., have lately imported 20 Saxon sheep frooi 
the flock of Baron de Speck, Leitchena, near Leiptio, 
Saxony, the same gentlemen from whom Messrs. Catlin 
& Smith received a lot last fall. They are said toeom- 
bine every requisite, in a fine sheep, Hnc form, good eon* 
stitution, compactness and weight of fleece, and fine 
ness of fibre. We are informed that ten more shera 
from the same flock are daily expected. 

Atmospheric Churns. — Most of our readers an 
probably aware that there have been various chnme in* 
troduced under this name, within a few years. We 
have, on a former occasion, noticed some trials which 
have been made with some of this kind; and in rafer- 
ence to the butter produced by them, have stated that it 
did not appear to be of as <rond a quality as that made 
in other churns. This is corroborated by Mr. B. A. 
Hall, of New Lebanon, N. Y., whose reputation as a 
dairyman is well known. In a communication to the 
Boston Cultivator^ he says — ** The introduction of at- 
mospheric air into churns, havin<r the eflcct that its ad- 
vocates claim, (viz. quick churninfr^) has a decided 
tendency to injure the butter." 

The Wagener Apple. — Wo are informed that Mr. 
Chas. Lee, of Pcnn-Yan, by whom this flne apple 
was brought into notice, has disposed of all the scions 
he has to spare of this variety, to Col. E. C. Frost, of 
Catherine, Chemunjr county, N. Y., who, it is stated, 
has now growing in his nursery, several thousand trees 
of this kind, all grafted from unmistakable souices. 

Glue not Dissolved by Alcohol. — A correspon- 
dent, ** S. S.," of Philadelphia county, Pa., informs us 
that having seen it stated that common glue dissolved 
in alcohol, was an excellent and convenient article, be 
concluded to try it, but could not make the two substan- 
ces mix. lie says, '' I let cold alcohol stand fur weeks 
upon glue — boiled glue in the spirits — let them stand 
for a week together in a sand bath on a cooking stove— 
melted the ^lue and tried to mix hot alcohol with it- 
did ditto and tried cold alcohol^ and every effort result* 
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•d the tttme, viz: the f^Ioe ttaid glae, and the alcohol 
■taid clear, jmre alcohol.'' 

Aqricultural 8TATi8Tic8.-^We learn that Br. 
Sahisl Lee has been appointed to take chargfe of the 
agricultural matten pertaining to the U. S. Patent Of- 
flee, and that he is to prepare a report to Congress^ at 
its present session. We think this appointment a for- 
tanate one. Dr. L.'s long connexion with the agricul- 
tural press, and his personal acquaintance with diflfer- 
ent sections of the country, together with the close 
attention which he has for many years devoted to the 
sukjeot of agriculturei have particularly qualified him 
for such a statioUi and under his supervision, we shall 
confidently look for a document comprising a great 
amount of statistical and practical information, touching 
the resources and productions of the country. 

Ayrshire Cattle for Ohio. — Messrs. Wm. II« 
Ladd and J. R. Cunningham, of Richmond, Jeflferson 
oonnty, Ohio, have purchased of E. P. Prentice, Esq., 
of this city, his imported Ayrshire bull, which took the 
first premium in his class at the last show of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, together with a fine three- 
year-old heifer and a heifer calf, of the same breed. 
They are excellent animals, and will prove a valuable 
acquisition to the dairy stock of the fine section fur 
which they are destined. 

HEnEFORD Cattle. — Several years ago, Mr. Ed- 
ward Wells, of Johnstown, N. Y., purchased eight or 
ten head of prime Hereford cattle, and about the same 
time several head of fine short- horns. A short time 
since, we had the pleasure of seeing Mr. W.'s stock. 
Both breeds have done well in his hands,* but from the 
greater hardiness of the Hercfords, and their ready 
thrift on ordinary fare, Mr. W. inclines to give them 
the preference. He is confident, that as grazing stock, 
they will give a greater return for the food consumed, 
than any other stock ho has ever kept. He has some 
very superior animals of this breed. 

Suffolk AND Middlesex breeds of Swine. — In our 
late excursion to Massachusetts, wo frequently saw 
specimens of these excellent breeds, and crosses between 
them. They were first introduced by Mr. Wm. Stick- 
net, of Boston, wiio has made several importations of 
them. He breeds them chiefly at his farm in Vermont; 
bat he showed us a fin*> boar and a younsr sow at his 
place at Cambridge. W. O. Bartlett, Esq., of Wor- 
cester, has some excellent stock from crosses of these 
breeds. Col. Jaqves. of the Ten-hills Farm, Somer- 
ville, hes some prime pigs from a cross of the Suflfulk 
and Mackay. We are informed that pork from hogs of 
these breeds,, readily sells in Boston at a cent and a-half 
per pound above the average market price. They fat- 
ten easily at any age. 

Rensselaer Institute.-Wc learn that the friends 
of this institution are making efforts for its enlarge- 
ment, and its improvement in other respects. We 
trust these efforts will be successful. There is no oth- 
er institution in the country, we believe, which is or- 
ganised with special reference to giving the student 
in civil enirinecring a thorough and systematic course 
of training. We understand that the institution 
now numbers about fifty students, about onc-third 
of which come from our own state, and the remain- 
ing two- thirds from various other states. The sum 
required for immediate use, is between five and six 
thousand dollars; and we cannot doubt that the use- 
fulness of the institution is so well appreciated by 
the public, that tho necessary funds for carrying out 
the proposed improvements, will shortly bo raised. 

New Edition of the Farmer's Enctclopedia. — 
A new edition of this valuable work has been issued 



by Messrs. Caret 8c Hart, Philadelphia. It is ele- 
gantly bound, and forms a very handsome volume of 
near 1200 pages. It is especially valuable to the farmei 
as a book of reference. 

Samples of Wheat from Morocco. — We have 
just received from our Consul-General at Tangier, 
Thomas H. Hyatt, Esq., samples of six kinds of 
wheat grown in that country. Its appearance is not 
very promising, but we shall give it a trial. 

Form of the Plow. — Mr. John D. Spikner, ol 
Herkimer, N. Y., says, " I wish to call the attention ot 
plow-makers to a very common defect in plows. For 
loose, mucky soil, they are, as a general thing, too hol- 
low in the mould-board, and too low in the beam, just 
forward of the body of the plow. They should be made 
more" full, and higher, to let the earth slip from them. 
The iron used in their manufacture should be of the best 
kind, that it may wear smoothly and cause the plows to 
clean themselves." 

Potato Rot. — Mr. C. Frederick, of Paterson, N 
J., informs us that some potatoes on his farm which 
had Indian corn growing in the same hills, escaped the 
rot, while the rest of the potatoes in the same Held rot- 
ted. We have heard this suggested as a preventive, 
before, but have also heard of several cases where it 
had no effect at all. 

Fine Fowls. — The fowls advertised by Mr. Platt, 
in this number, are worthy the notice of amateurs in 
this line. As a curiosity and ornament to the poultry 
yard, nothing can excel these Bantams, tn thtir way. 
They may be said to be a perfect fowl in miniature 
In regularity and beauty of plumage, some of them 
almost equal a wild fowl, and indeed it is probable 
that at no distant day, their progenitors were inhabi- 
tants of the jungles of India. Mr. P.'s large fowls 
are equal in shape and apparent good qualities, to any 
we have seen. 

Lvdustrial Show of Nations. — We learn from the 
English papers, that at the suggestion of Prince Albert, 
and, it is understood, under the patronage of the Queen, 
a grand exhihition of the industrial products of all na- 
tions is to be held in London, in 1851. It is remarked, 
that ** the parentage of the project, and the auspices 
under which it is introduced to the attention of the pub- 
lic, will so far ensure for it all the success that can be 
desired." The subjects of the exhibition are to be four- 
fold, viz: raw materials, machinery and mechanical in- 
ventions, manufactures, sculpture and plastic art in 
general. 

The exhibition will probably be the most splendid af- 
fair of the kind ever witnessed in the world. It is pro- 
posed to raise £100,000 for the general expenses. The 
prizes are to be one money purse of £2,000, four of 
£1,000 each, and several costly medals, which are to 
be conferred by the Queen in person. We shall notice 
the list of prizes, which it is presumed will be brought 
out in due time. 

Subsoil Plowing. — Mr. Buckminster, of the Mast. 
Ploirmarij relates his mode of subsoil plowing, by 
which a sa\ing of manual labor is effected. Instead 
of taking two teams. — as is usually done in this kind 
of plowing, requiring two drivers and two plowmen, 
where more than one yoke of oxen, or a pair of horses 
are used to each team, — he put the teams together, 
and fastened the subsoil plow to the other, by hooking 
the chain round the coulter. One man drove the 
teams, each plow havincr a holder, and the work was 
done as well and as rapidly as before. 

Q^TUe late English papers announce the death of 
C. HiLLiARD. Esq., author of " Practical Farming and 
Grazing," and for many years an able contributor to the 
English agricultural periodicals. 
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Sjllabas oC ft conm of Laclnrel on the generki 
relations of Bcienoa to ftgricnllurs, bj Jambi F. W. 
JOHHITOH, F. R. B., fcc: 

lit. Tbe RelatioDi of Phyiical Gaogrspby to 
PrROticnl Agrioullnre. 

3d. Tbe relaljoa of Heteorologj lo Practioal 

3d. Tbe relstioHof Botany and Zoologj to PraC' 
lioal AgricDltnre. 

4tb. General relation! of Geology to Practiol 
AgricnliaTe. 

6tb. Relation of Cbemietrj to the *oil, and its 
praotical improTemeDt. 

6th. Relaliona of Chemical Phjsiologj to the 
plant and the model of promoting its growth. 

7th. Relations of Cbemical Physiology to the 
kuimal, its food and its growth. 

8th. Relations of Chemistry to the Doctrine of 
Maaarea. 

Bth. Means by which general scienlille knowl- 
edge may be diffused and made available for the im- 
provement of practical agricultare, and the general 
elevation of the agrieultural class. 

The LpctDrei will commence early in January. 
B. P. Johnson, Stcy. 
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¥., last fall, and had thom sown in a hotbed this 
spring, and planted out as suon as they were of suit- 
able size. Tlicy were planted in Irencheii ground, 
tolerably mfmurcd from the horse stable. They 
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might 

Dots the first year of the growth, but a very consi- 
derable proportion of them were three to four limes 
as large and boro as many as twenty tubers, count- 
ing from the largest down to about the siie of a 
hickory nut, leaving a number of smaller uncounted. 
After this, 1 am sorry lo add that I think they rot 
Bb badly, or even worse, than any of our other kinds ; 
althongh, in my estimation, in regard In time of 
planting, manure, situation, he, tbcy had tho ad- 
vanlane in every respect. It is becomin;; somewhat 
doubll'ul now whether we shall save enough to plant 
again of some of the Idnds." 
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the Coltiialor. A P«acti " 
eniintj, y. Y., D*e. 1, 18 
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It il one thing to let stock ibift for themaalTta, nl 
qoite another thing to Uhe eare of them. Tha difc- 
ence is, that in one way yoar ttock i* k riart l 
oat in good condition in spring, while in tha mW 
they are, if brought ont alive, mere akelatOM «ilk 
skina on. 

The advantages of ihellering aoimala b^ MdiM 
and sheds, are better nnderatood now than fnnMrif j 
alihooph the old practice still lingera oa bob* fatM, 
where the shivering and bellowing animala apeak fat 
themselves, as to its efleots. The old plan tX auakkf 
hay about tbe farm, and feeding il to animal* in wit- 
ter, with only a rail ftince for ibelteT, ia aometiBM 
seen al the present day. If the ghoett of aaiwili 
which have died for the want of abelter, coold kant 
the imaginations of these carelesa faTmera, it nugh, 
perhaps, cause a change in their manageinant. 

Slacking oot hay and fodder, causes watte eaoofkit 
a few years, to pay for building good b«m«, ahsds, 
and shelters for hay and animals. Sheds, faigk aW 
dry, closed at the north, east, and west, and opea at 
the south, are, I ihink the best for sheep. This givw 
them sufHcienl air, and is better for their health thai 
close stables. Tbe worst storms for sheep, ia Iftv 
Knsland, are the cold rains with easterly wind* j ant 
if they are not sheltered, (hey are drenched tbnagb, 
and when the weather changes to cold, th* W» 
freezes on them \ and if they are in low fledi, deathi* 
often the consequence. L. Ddbahd, Dtrbi/, Ct., 
Die., 1849. 

QT* Handle your tools without mitten*, for a«*t 
in gloves catches no mice. 
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SbeJAud, IwL A. Marrcll, SI. 

Fntriuni'l Compuioa, by C. N. Beimnl, n 

Funnan' liiKTclapMlw, M. 

Flower GMrdin Dataoty, by R. BaiM, tt. 

y. by Vto(- Liebiff 91^ 

by PmT. JohiwcHT, SI as. 

brCliaptaJ.SMccuu. 
CsOua RudancH, by A. 1. DuwniHi. Sa. 
DonMMie AnbnMl^by K. L. AIIm, li ctnu. 
Pamiwie Ecunomy, by Kin Bwclxr. SI. 
Duntntie FanuLy Konic* Book, bv Min BHcher, 75 emu. 
"™lr Khehni Umnljncr ■ "-■ — "- - " 

;,'S1^. 

in., by J. F. A 

'eT^yr«t!'n^\tr, SI ,43. 

lOfPT, Uy Boutoinitsillt, Sl.%- 
11 of Ihe X. V. Slaw Ai. Poniely, SI pTr ml. 
HlnlataVosuiArcbilccu.cdilFdbyA.J.Uiiuiiuig. SIM, 
TreuiaeoaHilehCinn. by F. GiwiuiD— paper coven, 3J1 — booiid 

Bclr-F^ualion. a du Pbiloaopby of Me 

CnlumioB of iheGiajK Viue, byC. Iloa 

»■ n — 1 -_ ■-■-,„. by Jridpni 

iberlBiii>l,7it> 
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<iood Opportunitr fiir Siluittion. 
A (lENTLEMAN in BwKni Fa., deiiniu of onjngiiig 

b« Ann OB Ibe IR Maich iirii, for a lerm ofyea^., unmi ,\mn-t. 

I >us and Ricbmoad, uid near Jainei tiver, l( erinlaiiH SOO acita— 
aiW anlile. wall ntuledi 5U acroi of ondaiiiKd nKwlow, in le. 
Ckiumcd, 3 in <rreaa, ISO weLL ki in clover ; ia excdltini whm, com, 
■ iH eiover Inui, aud euy Id work aiid improve, Tliere it Vn aerr:* 
•i-aded iHWheaL Ttae laiid iiwdl adapied lo (niinn, and ban a 
S;ie nime (or iheep, Tliire i» « yoanit orcliaid— lUU cboii'e ajiple 
tfZBt, UHU] nciek — meiHila, Slc.-, riiod liuofe. ■■ui-houwi. jnnleii. S 
buiB, «a [«l of ihoddiuit f.ir lUxi, S welU, *<:, The r»in y weU 
wawrrd, IlewiiJieaitticiiiTerLcd, ibunDrhufprHtfLUe, iud) it rraniif 
■od dairy Am, tte wiU faruub liajidi, uhI pravikHiua i<jr one 

To any man win can eonu ._. 
able la inreo 89,300 in addilinnal v 



ly reeomiAeWled, md wbo u 

:S(mw.or.li*ijp.)atid uua. 



loumeiRt, In Klertini cowlii mon be wiih a viewiu dniry; 
•^■eep, for wool and muLlon, Aaymie eomiiiB. ahoukl brbie per- 
naaabiUediuiUirymaua^nml. A pe«ch areiiaid would bEfiHiiid 
ritremrly profitable. The entire nunuemrnl. eicrpt penraiieni 
i.«*°Ui^u P, '"Swii'Rkui. Va. rugteo. 

man inter«^'"Thrri>nn'cufea>lly Ik mad.: lo re^^ t-'^ ■ 

Kir, or more, by nool manMemeiil. Hay coniiiiHiida SI, lu81.a, 
tier, an tu K Fcuu, Tbe farm i> perrecily healthy. 
December 1, lt*l!l-3t. 
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teCvb, Ory Ooodi, (Irocrnea, Hardware, ke , 4e,, for a esmnua- 
aaaa of a) per eeut Prodnec, Hch aa ,''iiRv, Canon, Tobacco, Pd- 
iriaa, fto,, abio recaivad and aoU on Conmiaiioa, £, PULNT, 
' Dw, 1, IHO-ft. No, 30 Cmiu tk Maw-Y«k- 



Sehoel «f Applied ChemMrr, 

Vab Ctaif, »w iftim, CI. 
B. SiixiHu, Jr., Profauor of CbemiMry applied to 
J- P, NoiTos, ProfeaKW of Arrieallnral Cliaainry. 
f HE I^boraton' in ihii depanment It open dorinR n: 

lerma, Ihere will be I 



leralofy, Geotofy, Naluril Philoaopliy. 



n AfriciiIlnrBl Cheniintr, by 



Tlie»lec1iireaireiiilendedla1iedeUTeTediiiaformaiiiieii 
lijible to thoae who neeer lumed their atienlion lo ebeiaieal 
dies. Tbefreal^incJpleBDf Improied AriieBllBrewilllHi 
■rated and eiplaiiieddorinii Ihe protnw of IbiaoourH in sai 

""siCdc". in the"lMl™wy htn glaw" otJiSj>lt bXl^e?' 
other apiNiratu. fnrniilied, and pay MO per month. Analya* 
miiierak (oile. 4c-, maile on reatoiiible Itrmi, 



I. T. lirant dt Co.'i 




TJTE rmiliiiiie toninnnhetnrelhrHrelebraled Millsond Cradles' 
Tliey have been avnirded lii fir«i premiuias nt the New 
Vnrk iliuie Fiiirt. iiul al the (rent AtmricaD luililule In Xew 
York, and serrnJ Cotnily Faira. utwRyi inkiiiK Ibc first premiaa 
over al olher mills. The mannfnelurrra fsel maAdeiil, iJimArh 
in ollvrinit Ihese milla lo Ibe pnblle, Ihai lliay are Ibc best in use. 
DunnR Ihe year l-ll lh« were imradiircd InW RnRlaad, by Mr. 
Kli-cnm. of (tyrncHw. Tbey wer« wry IbTonihly pmiced by Oia 
Knuliahpapera: aiid fromaoomnuiniRaliniKirMr. 8.'e. pablnhed 
in Ihe ftaaiiutRina of Ibe N. Y. Htale A|r. Socioly, fta IWT, ll 
HI! "™ ST' ''"^ ""* '^ H^ta''' """^ '",'''' '■""•«*! "<l 
vriiininrin* rnncl hie, for «-hich be paU XIW, («») and used 
Grant s ftir eleauinit a erop of 300 qra, |a,T<M bnahsls) of wheat. 
and asmal hundred hu^iela of mnalard (red. We have Inleli 
""raainsto"''"'^' IS™"*""" "" "'* '"'"'•■ """^ "" ■"■** 




Orders will be thankfully rcGcInd, and reeeiva praup 
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THK AMKRICW FRUIT CIL-TrRIST, 

BY J. J. TIIOM.AS, 

piONTAIXlXCr directions for tlie Pro|>ris:>ti!»n nnd riiltnre of 
^ Fruit Trees, in the .Nursery, Orrliunl. anil i J.-irdni. with DcsiTJM- 
tions of the principil Aiueri«:ui tmd l-'un-ifru Vari«'tii's ciiliiviiird iji 
the United States. With '.UHi nccuriite itlii.Ntratiniw. (>m».« volume oi" 
over4U0 pages. 12 mo. Price $1. 

A cheaper, but p(iniilly valunble l«)ok wiili DowMinir'n was wni.t- 
ed by the ereat ma<»s. Ju^t surli a work has .Mr. 'rii.duas ijivrii im. 
We coiLsider it un invulu-ii>Ie addition to our a;;ri('iil?nr?d lihrarirs. 
Wool Grottvr. 

We predict for it a very rapid sale ; it should be in the linnds of 
every fruit gro\yer, and esjx'eiaHy every nurserynum. It is u very 
cheap book r>r its price. — Ohio Cnl'irufor. 

It IS a most valuable work to all eu'jagi'd in the culture oi fruit 
treea.— Mfira HemM. 

It is a book of great value. — Cfnes"". Fnrmfr. 

Among all the wril'-rs on fiuits, we do not kimw of one who is 
Mr. Thomas' superior, if his eijual, in <'ond-ii.Hiuir importaiii matter. 
He gels right at l!ie pith of the thjui; — he gives you lliat wliieh you 
wish to know at onre.— Prairie Farmer. 

Jan. 1. IMO.— 3t. 



TliP -\merir4in Poulfry Yard, 

"DEING a Hi'*ti»ry and TV"«rription of Various Kinds of Don>e««tic 
^ Fowls, with eonjpleie direciinis for tlieir .MaiiaL'^etncnt, Hn-ed- 
ing, CrO'.sing Hearing, Feedimr, arul Preparaiion lor a Profitable 
Market. Al.-so. liieir Dis.'a.sos and Kniiedics. And coiiip!cti' direc- 
tions for Caponising. Arranged fronj the best uuihoritus in EiirojK; 
and America. 

Illustrated by numerous origiml engravings. Formiiisr the most 
Pniclical Manual for those who are d«"«irions of ruisiii'j poultry, that 
has been pu!>li«»hrd in t'ii« eonntrv. Pri'-e !*1, bound. 

Published by C. .M. SAXT().\, lil Fulton M.. \cw-York, 
Aiwl for .s'dc. at this ( )ffit»j». 
Also, AUi'ii's .\nierie'in Farm I?o«»k, SI. 

Allen's Dome-^ti** Aiiinia!''. 7.'» ceius. 

Mhier'.- Am. Bee Ki'rpi-r'g MniniaLSI. 

(luiin's Dtiuiostic McdiiMuc (llTtii llii'U.s.tnd,) 83. 
_.fan. 1. KIO.— 'Jt. 

Morgan Colt. 

7 IIAVFj a Stallion Colt, two years old ine fir-»t of June In.sT, — he 

^ was sinid by the .Morjjan hor<e (ituM. (iifftrd. hit«My sold by Geo. 

. M.'».<;mi. of Jordan. .N. V., and will closely resemble his sire for 

/e. colur. f<»rm and action. His dam i" • 'ow. cl — '»uiit bay mare, 

vJ years old, iind still liviii!! al""""" " "**' "'■■* »•• '•"■ ••"•• "'•«>' 

*v the Otieinnl Morgan Horn 

aliouk **'* the said colt fr ^.«a/, ii ^..«u 

— "ilhJ Jl the '=-rt of Fe ii i^r^ow 

1^ '^1 toKm si - 



Choice Fowls for Sale. 

GEVERAL pair of very fine, dean-legfed Buitamiy ftom iMA 
*^ imported a few years since frMn Java. They are abooi dbe mm 
of an ordinary pigeoH? ^n^ of the most perftct form, llwir ph* 
mage varies in different speciraena, from clear while to Uaek; mmm 
of the cocks being red with black breast, and uihen haudionaly 
spangled. 

Also. se\'eral pair of large fowls, derived from a crow of die Tkc- 
king. They are short-legred and full-breasted ; srow quickly le i 
large size, and give excellent flesh- At six moutiM old, some of iW 
9to<'k have weighed five pounds each, dressed. E. E. PLATT. 

Albany, Jan. 1. 1^:150. 

Ayrshire Stock for Sale. 

f^NE thorough bred Bull 3 years oW. 
^^ One do, do. Cow 8 years okl, with Calf. 
One do. do. Heifer 2 do. do. 

Several half l^ood yearling Heifem. 
This stock is of the best Avrshire blood in the coanfTT. 

Inquire of, or arWreas,' ROBBl.XS BATTELL, 
Decendwr 1, 1^0— 2 t. Norfolk, Codb. 



To. Seedsmen and Dealers. 

T^HE snlwcribers are prepare*! to import, on very fivonible ten^ 
-^ from the most di.sihi<>uishi.>d and reliable seed establiahmeiili ii ' 
Tiondon, or on the eoniincni of Kuropf, seeds in quantilicA. aadof • 
guaJiti/on which ihe utmost (i^i*fndance way he pLteetl. The nedl 
wdl be forwanled in the original puekairt-s, and orignial iiiTweai 
furnished. Perst^ns ^visiting to iuiport nuiv thus avail themselvei flf 
the experien'.;u of the subscribers, by the (Kiyment of a small cOB" 
mission. J AS. M. TIIOIIBI'RN ft CO., 

15 John-street, Xew-Yoric. 

BIT* R«?<1 Top, Orehanl, Ray and oilu-r gra.sscj. White Dutch 
Cover, Lucerne, ^:c. &(•., |.)W by tin; qusintily. 

December 1, \^\:) — 2i. 

^ew-York Af^iicultural Warehouse and Seed 

Store. 

T'llF 7>w;./r».'Mn ft embrace upwanUofOXR HTTNDRED dUTeroi 
-*■ Kind.s of Ph>\vs. a gn-ai vaiii't> of Harrow.*, t'u||ivati»r» Ririleii, 
Si'i- 1 ."lowers, [Ior.<»' Powers, (iraiu < 'i udle«. Thre<«iiiiig and Faiuiiw 
.Ma <hin--s, .Mills. Hay ( 'uiii-r:*. Corn SiieHers. StioveU, Spadea, Hoea, 
.^I'j.ln'S ilake<«. \\ :ignii«. W lneU, Curtj*, Whcelb'irri'ws, )*ampi, 
Ku .' Tlirr^ln-rs and IJu'h r<, l?oad .•^enspors, A.xes. (.'iiains, Ac. Jbc. 
Th' se impif in-Miis are nioMtly mude up t'rum nkw and HIGHLt-IM- 
i-iiovKD ]>:i(irrn'«, and an; warranicd to be of the licst niutcrials, anJ 
pill ;iigi'iii«*r ill lilt" >ti<'iuF«-»i iiii.nncr, ami ofa superior fiiiisli. 

liiirtifiiUiini! T'ith-\ e-'inpVte ii'*<i>ninrnl. 

( .ixtin^ix. SAe't'an hlxirs. Harrow Ti-cih, nnd Iron Work of all 
kin I.-* doii»* |o or<!er m the ehi'apc.M and If st maimer. 

I'Unt/i lui^iifx, Su^iur Bill t*, If J Sugar Mills, Saw Mdla, Kettles, 
l.'anldnni**, &r.. for Plantiitirns. 

Wim Cloth ami ifities — iJiUereiil kinds and .sizes, kept eoiManlly 
(>n land. 

.V"/v /<ir the Fithl nnd Gnnlni — Sueh as I m pro vetl Winter Bad 
Spring Wheal, Rye. Marey. ();t*. iNmi. IJimih, Peas, Turnip, Cab- 
baic, IJert. (,'::rroi, Par.Mi.p. rhivir. and (irasx Seeds, improved va« 
rietirs of Poiato< s. A:e. iVc. Tiicse arc wurrantetl fresli aiid aup9* 
ri»>i i>f their Kind. 

} er. Hi ze.rs — \\'T\x\\i\\\ and Afriean (luano, Lime, Ilasler of Puit. 
l)«»:ie Du^l. \«'. in'. 

Frvit nmt Ornatnenfnl Tree-t nvl Sliruf/.t — Orders taken for theie, 
and executed frt>in u rhoii'e ot' the bc.^t .Nurseries, Uardeiis, tud 
Coiisrrv.itorie'* in the I'liiU'd St;.ii's. 

llorst.s. (UitiU, SV.r 7' tind Sj''/;/i'— Onlers received for stock of aS 
kinds, to be exeeuiud to the best advantage, and shipped iu the moil 
caieful manner. 

Asrirul:ur(U Books— \ general and varied ass<iTtment of these Pot 
s:dv. 

PnyJure on Consi^inment — K\\ kinils of Agricultural Produce wiH 
he rei*eivi-d for sah' i.n ron.-'ijjnnii.'iit. 

A Ct'dl'isitf of the ai)»»ve. riiiph'iiii'uts, Seeds, ice, of 100 paffM) 
hH!id-ii>niely iilu«trated witli plates, will be f(>rwarded. by rnail, w^eii 
nqucfttcd, jH'sl-paid. A. B. ALIjKN k. CO, 

IJO & 191 Watcr-stieel, New- York. 

December 1, 1919— 2t. 
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iTOT life in mere physical Ulior ; to read p| 
.ilillereDlIy, or perhaps make bia murk; j^ 



EdITOBI of TH« CuiTITATOB : — Ab JOB Well 

know, m oontrorers; baa been going an for manj 
yeara between tha plow-joggera on one aide, and (he 
Agrifultarai Joarnala and ' book -far mera' on the 
other, u to -whether tkt Farmer ihould bt a nan ef 
KoowiUgtl 

The Brat named oUaa contend, that to follow the 
dogmsa of trnditioa, and, under auoh 

to atady hia slmanae faitbriilly, and plo 
harreat according to (he old or new of the moon ] to 
chalk hIa 'deal' on the barn-door or hia bat ; to avoid 
•a agricotlar*! paper, or a ' book- farmer,' as he 
wonld a peatileace; to extract the fertility of the 
aoil, and leave mother earth with her future gene- 
rktiona, to ahirk for themielvea as best the^ can; — 
that tktf ars th« kind of i^a at ifi cations to make a 
good farmer. 

The other elasa eonlend, that the farmer should 
be a man of reading, observation and study; that 
his calling involve* a degree of scientific inquiry 
equal lo that of almost any other; that inasmuch as 
tbe advancing spirit of the timet is in other cnllings 
continnally crying out — " Onward!" he should par- 
take »r that ipirit, advance with others in eduen- 
tion and mental discipline, and claim, and be able 
to take, eqnal rank with the highest. 

Being, on the whole, rather inulined lo Csvor the 
*!«wi of the lait-named class, I shall biiefly survey 
• portion of the ground involved in the question, in 
order to see for royielf whether the Farmer should 
ba a HSn of general aa well a* particular knowl- 
edge. If I and the < lay of the land ' such aa J 
sappDse it to be, I ahall take a decided stand with 
mj friends, the Journals and ' book- farmers.' 

In the short and graphic account given as of the 
Creation, we are informed that after form had been 
given to matter, and the vetjetabte and lower ani- 
mnl world had beeu brounhl forth to life, man was 
made, in the image of hia Creator, to be lord of hia 
other works, and commanded to subdne and cultivate 
the groand. Or, in thenoble lines of the poet: 
" Thain wmtHl jn the miuBer-wnrV, the end 

HisBuon. and Bph|[bi'wilE front Krrne 
Magnaainous. lu coinspKiifvrilh hnrsn : 



The pursuit, then, originally assigned t 



was that of Agricullare. and thui did hia Makei 
confer superior dignity upon it. He was endues 
with reason, to distinguish him from, and elevatt 
him above the lower aoimnls, and lo enable bim, 
among other things, properly to subdue and culti. 
vale the earth. Reason is by far the most impor- 
tant of man's intellectual powers. By It he devisM 
means to accomplish ends, distinguishes truth from 
error, or, in otherwords, acquires knowledge. It ii 
also progressive from infancy to age. It ia on the 
right use of reason chat our success, both in Ih ■ 
linawledge and happiness depends; and 
on aa we acquire knowledge, so, in 
son enlarged and strengthened, and we 
are (bus enabled to make still higher acquisitions. 
To accomplish desirable ends, then, the original gift 
should bfl improved by the attainment of knowledge. 
Knowledge expands the mind of the farmer from 
mere attention to detalla and brute force, to an exten- 
sive comprehension of general prinoiplei — those great 
cardinal principles bywhich nature is governed inber 
operations, and with which he necessarily comes in 
contar-t every day. In the business of cultivation, an 
infinite diversity of principles and myateries arise to 
the lhon<;htfnl mind, many of which, if ever under- 
stood at all , must be wrought out by the utmost eSVirta 
of perfected Science, and a cultivated mind. Few of 
us, indeed , can give a satisfsclory reason for many of 
the simplest operations of nature which are oontinu- 
ally before our eyes. We are therefore about al 

est methods of tillage. 

It has been said that " Mind is the gre.at leverof 
all thinf;a; human thought the process by which hu- 
man ends are nllimalely attempted." If this be 
true, then, in proportion as the mind is expanded by 
knowledge, so is this lever lengthened and strength- 
ened, by which we open the vast frame- work aronnd 
us, dilTuse light where all before was darkness, 
solve problems which otherwise would never he 
known or only seen in dim obscurity, and sulijectnnd 

short, we are thus enabled the belter lo obey the di 
line command (o subdue and cullivnio the earth, 
and lo use its elements and its creatures for desir«> 
ble ends. The ejaculation of an ancient fabled 
combatant , when enveloped in clonds and darkness, 
is an appropriate petition for us farmers, benighted 
as we are, in ignoranco of great principles with 
which we daily have to do: 

Knowledge exalts all the faculties of the mind. 
However much exalted, they will find ample seopa 
for exercise in the pursuit of Agriculture. It is an 

practice. If the powers of obaarvalion, reflection 
and genoralitation are quickened and exalted br 
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knowledge^ bo as thereby to become more nearly 
adequate to the demands that the business naturally 
makes upon them, we may produce results, of which 
a state of arrogant ignorance never dreamed, nor 
was ever capable. Thus we see, that when we have 
^iven the farmer a taste for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, we have made him a better bequest than mo- 
ney ] for we have given him the habit of thinkingy 
and that is the principle of all legitimate prosperity. 
It enables him at once to act and operate, to com- 
pare, contrive, invent, improve, and perfect, — to ac- 
complish his ends in higher and still higher degrees. 
Then, too, the business of the farmer largely ad- 
mits of, nay, in our view, it demands, observation 
and thought. While engaged in the health-giving 
labors of the field, breathing the invigorating air, 
and conversant with the principles and beauties of 
nature around him, he may pursue habits of thought 
to an extent, and with an elasticity and vigor of 
mind, which the student of the closet, struggling 
with an attenuated frame, trembling nerves, and a 
throbbing head, often sighs for in vain. We farm- 
ers who have not yet felt the importance of cultiva- 
ting and using the thinking faculty to some valuable 
purpose, may with propriety receive and ponder the 
address of a profound thinker: 

** My friend, to have thought far too little, we 
shall find among the capital faults in the review of 
life. To have in our nature a noble part that can 
think, would be a cause for infinite exultation, if it 
actually did think as much and as well as it can 
think, and if to have an unthinking mind were not 
equivalent to having no mind at all. The mind 
might, and it should be, kept in a state of ha- 
bitual exertion, that would save us from needing to 
appeal for proof of its existence to some occasion 
yesterday when we did think or to-morrow when we 
shall. If all the short spuces of time in which we 
have strongly exerted our faculties could be ascer- 
tained, and reckoned together into one place, what 
a small part of life it would fill ! The space, how- 
ever, may be deemed the total of real Hie."* 

Knowledge refines the taste, thus enabling us to 
perceive and enjoy the beauties and sublimities of 
nature. A state of ignorance cannot be favorable 
to the emotions of taste. Neither do we look for 
its exercise in the mere getter or hoarder of money, 
the man of loose morals, or dissolute habits. Re- 
fined taste is intimately allied to morals, for it na- 
turally elevates the mind and ennobles the charac- 
ter of its possessor; and thus it is that knowledge, 
by refining the taste, indirectly favors virtue. Who, 
if not the farmer J should possess and enjoy a refined 
taste? The great Author of all has adorned his 
works with beauties and sublimities, that may ex- 
cite the highest and purest emotions of which the 
human mind is susceptible. They solicit the senses 
of the farmer at every turn. The endless variety 
and beauty of flower, plant and shrub j the various 
stages of vegetation, from the germination to the 
full maturity of his crops; the majestic forest; the 
landscape of mountain and valley, of lake and river ; 
the circling seasons; the wondrous workings of na- 
ture beneath his feet, as well as the sublime ' han- 
dy work * above him: — these all invite the husband- 
man to observation, and gently persuade, or more 
'powerfully urge him to contemplate, through them, 
the great Author and Ruler of all. 

Knowledge, both in acquisition and possession, 
contributes to happiness. The farmer has many lei- 
sure hoars, during the stormy days of a season when 
be cannot work, and the long evenings of winter. 

** Correi^wndeiica of John Foster. 



These, if he has a tatte for reading, he may beggilt 
in an innocent, useful and happy way at hoivej 
while others, dependant upon foreign reeoaroeiy re- 
pair to places of poblio amasemeat or diwipatioB, 
seeking an object that constantly eludes tbeir grup, 
or, if momentarily detained, usaally turns to emp- 
tiness or pain. There is no pastime that in Tariety 
compares with the pursuit of knowledge. WhiU 
the objects of inquiry are endless in number, each 
attainment is attended with new satisfaetion aad 
delight. A taste for literature or scientific inqoiry 
once acquired, usually becomes confirmed into a 
habit for life, and forms an unfailing source of plea- 
sure in old age. The growing infirmities incidest 
to that period of life, bring many days of confine- 
ment and weariness, which may be greatly relieved 
by reading, or, if that be impracticable, by beariag 
others read. This arises naturally aud necessarily 
from the very structure of the intellectual element. 

'^ A degree of surprise and astonishment which 
cannot consist with the perfect comprehension of 
whatever falls under our cognizance, appears to be 
one ingredient, in the highest degree of felicity of 
which a rational being is susceptible. There is a 
principle in the constitution of our nature, which 
renders us dissatisfied with what we thoroughly un- 
derstand in all its parts. When there is nothing 
more to be discovered, from that moment it begins 
to pall upon us, and we must pass to something 
which will give scope to the activities of the human 
mind.''* 

There is no amusement so cheap as that arising 
from the pursuit of knowledge. A trifling sum set 
apart annually, will purchase the advantages aflbrd- 
cd by our numerous district, village, and other li- 
braries, and our able agrieultural, scientific and li- 
terary periodicals. 

There are no circumstances so adverse as to pre- 
clude our attaining knowledge, if we resolutely 
strive for it. One is forcibly struck with the truth 
of this remark, in thinking over the long list of 
worthies who, under every disadvantage, and in ad- 
dition to carrying forward some practical calling, 
have raised themselves to eminence in the empire of 
knowledge. In them, we find realized that most 
desirable, but quite too rare union, of studious hab- 
its with a practical business. Their example is 
most valuable too, as illustrating the fact that a 
taste for knowledge will, of itself, do a great deal 
towards its acquisition ; and that whore this taste 
exists, it usually surmounts all difficulties and burets 
all barriers. Be it further remembered for our en- 
couragement, that the kind of knowledge which 
gives strength does not so much depend npon the 
reading of many books, as upon the judicious selec- 
tion and careful rending of a few, accompanied by 
the strenuous exertions of our own powers of re- 
flection. In this way, all our powers become sti- 
mulated, and products begin to grow from within. 

Knowledge is useful and important to man as 
a religious being. It is true that Christianity in- 
vites us all to partake of its blessings, upon compli- 
ance with its terms, whether we be learned or ig- 
norant. But it addresses the understanding as well 
as the heart; its evidences challenge investigation ; 
its hopes arc addressed to the immortal element; its 
sublime faith calls forth the whole intellectual pow- 
er; and the doctrine of immortality invests tbo 
mind of man with a dignity and grandeur, allied to 
a purer and nobler state of intelligence. In what- 
ever other respects, then, we might conclude to dis- 
pense with the advantages of education and know- 

• Robert Hall. 
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ledge, when we consider man as a religions and im- 
mortal being, we wish to see his mind expanded, his 
faculties exalted, and his taste refined, that he may 
the better understand his duties and his destiny. 

Knowledge, with virtue, is the foundation on 
which our whole system of government rests. The 
practical operation of this system creates a demand 
for every species ol intellectual efibrt. As citizens 
under it, we are called upon to discharge the duties 
of elective franchise, to take part in the administra- 
tion of justice, and to fill the various official trusts 
of State. The laws contemplate our fitness to dis- 
charge these various duties and trusts, under the 
guidance of opinions intelligently and independent- 
ly formed, along with that sense of individual ac- 
countability which seeks not to hide itself in the 
crowd, or to be led by other dictation than its own. 
The correctness and eminent propriety of our theo- 
ry in this regard, cannot be doubted. The nearer 
we approach it in practice the safer is our condition. 
When we reflect, that as our country increases in po- 
pulation and in extent of settled territory, various 
new and conflicting interests and questions will arise 
to increase and inflame partizan zeal — that a high 
state of faction tends to corruption — that there are 
precipices on either side of us whose outer borders 
would seem to forbid exploration further along — and 
that the huge swells of faction may rock us back 
and forth until we sway over into the chaos below; 
— we become more and more impressed with the im- 
portance of educating our rural population in know- 
ledge and virtue, of combining in our farmers strong 
heads with honest hearts, that we may keep balance 
on ground, central from the broken extremes, and 
known and safe, where all sorts of good fruit grow 
in abundance, where prosperity has ever dwelt, and 
where it may ever dwell. 

Our vast territory embraces every variety of cli- 
mate and soil. It is capable of growing almost 
every known valuable production. The race of men 
inhabiting it is endowed with wonderful native sa- 
gacity and energy of purpose. Let this mass of 
mind be expanded and strengthened by knowledge, 
and a power is conferred for the development of our 
vast agricultural capabilities, not elsewhere to be 
found. It has been well said that 'Mt is the glori- 
ous prerogative of the empire of knowledge, that 
what it gains it never loses; on the contrary, it in- 
creases by the multiple of its own power; all its 
ends become means; and all its attainments help to 
new conquests.*** In this view of the subject, 
how directly does it become power to the farmers! 
Through them collectively, how eminently does it 
become power to the nation! 

Ii: this connection, we may appreciate the import- 
ant influences imparted by our Agricultural Jour- 
nals. They quietly visit 'he farmer at his dwelling, 
informing him of the known principles of Agricul- 
ture, and the march of Science towards further dis- 
coveries. They give him the results of the experi- 
ence and practice of intelligent cultivators every 
where. Mind thus rubs against and polishes mind, 
and enterprise, and an ambition to improve, is exci- 
ted. They stimulate him in turn to communicate 
his own ideas and modes of practice. When he has 
been induced to arrange his thoughts upon paper, 
an important step has been taken towards intellec- 
tual improvement. He is now in the way of think- 
ing with greater precision and correctness on all 
subjects, and he awakens with a consciousness of 
power withhi himself that might not otherwise have 
been known. 

* Hon. D. Wsbsier. 



Great advantages are yet to arise from the estab* 
lishment of Agricultural Schools, and professorships 
of Agriculture in our Colleges. Organised on ju- 
dicious principles, they would teach our young farm- 
ers the science and best mode of practice of Agri- 
culture. In doing that, they would necessarily 
teach the elementary principles certainly, of six or 
eight sciences; and this would be likely to create a 
taste for the further investigation of those sciences, 
for reading and the acquisition of knowledge in 
general. In short, by these influences, imparted at 
a forming period, the boy comes to be a man of cul- 
tivation, of intellectual power. Expanded and well 
disciplined intellect always takes high rank among 
men. Thus we may conclude, that the farmers 
would oftener be heard to some purpose in the Coun- 
cils of the nation, and the interests of Agriculture 
would receive more of that attention from Govern- 
ment, which they justly merit. 

I have thus endeavored to survey a part of the 
ground covered by the question propounded at the 
outset. To my mind it is clear, that the Journals 
and ' book farmers' have a good and substantial ar- 
gument in their favor ; and I am forced to conclude 
that the farmer should be a man of knowledge, and 
I do not see that it could hurt him to have a good 
deal of it too. F. Holbkook. Brattleboro/ Vt., 
Dec. 15, 1849. 
'^ 

Live Fences* 



The particular advantage of any kind of fence, 
depends on circumstances. Where suitable stones 
can be resdily obtained, perhaps there is no fence 
to be preferred to a well-built and permanent wall. 
If the stones, in the outset, occupy the land so as to 
interfere with cultivation, the inducement for ma- 
king wall is increased. In some places, the abun- 
dance and cheapness of suitable timber for fences, 
render it most economical to construct them of that 
material. 

The comparative advantages of live and dead fen- 
ces, in general terms, may be thus stated: Hedges 
can be reared where the materials for dead fences 
cannot be had, and, excepting the best of walls, are 
greatly superior in durability ; dead fences commonly 
occupy less room, shade the ground less, and nei- 
ther exhaust its moisture or richness, as is done by 
hedges. 

The best plants for hedges in this country are un- 
doubtedly the Buckthorn and the Osage Orange. 
We think the various trials which have been made 
with diflbrent plants, support this conclusion. The 
Honey Locust, which wns considerably tried a few 
years since, fails to grow thick enough at the bot- 
tom, and is generally straggling and open. The 
English Hawthorn does not stand our hot and dry 
summers, and is liable to a blight similar to the 
''leaf-blight," and ''fire-blight'' in pear trees. 
The Newcastle, or American Cock-spur Thorn, and 
the Washingtcn Thorn, have formerly been used ex- 
tensively in some of the middle States, particularly 
in Delaware, where they succeeded well, but with- 
in a few years, the fine hedges of that section have 
all been destroyed by the borer, and this insect has 
also attacked the Hawthorn with equal fatality in 
many instances. It is true there are some neigh- 
borhoods where the Hawthorn has mostly escaped 
the casualties here mentioned, as in some parts of 
Seneca and Ontario counties, in this state; but its 
failure has been so general in most parts of the 
country, that it cannot be depended on as a hedge 
plant. 

For the northern states and the Canadas, s 
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Hbontd prefer the Bneklhorn. Our roB»on« for the 
prererenre ire )(■ hardiness, its eomparKiive exemp- 
tion from diiease, and rrnm the altacki of inaeets, 
ItsrapiJ growth, and the general faoility with which 
It may be made to anawer the parpoae of an elE- 

In oar laat BDmher, we menlioncd the BnckthorD 
hedges of E. Hebiet Desbt, Esq., of Salem, Maas. 
We think we hiTe never aeen more perfect hedsei 
Ihui theae, and it msy be interesting to the reader 
to learn sDmolbin|[ of Mr. D.'a mods of managing 
them. 

In the Transactioni of the Ebbox {Mass.) Agrj- 
iuUnral Society for 1842, Ihero is a paper on the 
inltivatioQ ot live-fonoes by Mr. Drbbt, for whioh 
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r aaletlatdiif , die nanus] arowlli of Iha jbIsbi b 
irwavea. Ii ia iiercr cudiercd by bbiIuIuu ellf 
le kiii& to sjiy dcfrea. 
Mr. D.'a mode of oultivatian ia at followa: 

MrnHlhrd ot (aratnif ■ bedfic iiloKltbt jmiuicplaHiaiBaB. 

'~>ui niiu: iiirlici spun, ciiher in ibe iviiic or snasiii ( 

^- ■ iiMwii&iiii hrta<< 

be tkwt u tiM baaM, 

if (itiUenct : sflsr Ui^ ill Iba » 

... ..... .»n from wceli, and d^ h an a 

buuty u ibai Hs«n. The dijipiiiK mar b* dma wbh 1^ faalB 

Buckthorn plants, of proper liie for tranaplari- 
ing JDio hedge-rows, may Le bad in abuadaBCS al 
most of oar nuraeries. The price for two-Tear-oU 
plants is usually about t5 per thoasand- They maj 
be easily raised from seed , which may be had at tiM 
various seed. dealers at $1.25 per quart. ]t i« nan- 
ully planted in (be fall, and most of the planli will 
make their appearaDue the next aeason, though aonu 
of the seed may lie in the ground till ihe aecoDd ■>»• 
son before it vegetates. They may be plaated 01 
^ood land in the same manner oa peaa are plknted, 
and the plants kept free from Weed* Until they ar« 
of auflicient size to put in the hedge-row, whioh uia 
tbey will reach in one jeni, on rich land, and in Iwa 
years on ordinary soil. 

Tbe preparation of the aoil for the hedge plaita, 
may be aiiuilar to that required for a crop of IndiaB 
corn, and as above remarked, alt that ia aecesBBry it 
to keep the weeds and grasa from growing netf 
ibcm. If the ground is wet, it haa been fonnd be- 
neiicial ti) dig trenches, two feet deep, and half fill 
ibcm with small stones or coarse gravel, tbe natural 
soil being laid on tbe top, forming a Blight ridge. 




Fig, «.— TL.uiing nrtjta, 
labeenprBctioed with sncceason the lerelanl 
somewhat wet lands of parts of Seneca county, k 
this state, as noticed in our volume for 1S47, page 
257. 

The accompanying cut (tig. 2,) represents tfat 
manner of plantinji hedges. The details of plant- 
in'! are well described by Mr. Downing, in tbeflnt 
volume of the UorliewttuTut. He thinks the sprlBtl 
is the best time for planting, in the nnrthern atalea, 
the Butamn in southern. The soil having been pre- 
perly prepared, hy pulveriiation. Sic,, he aaja — 

Thii » done in Ihe M 
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■IRMiff and weak pfDnla wflte mixed Iflfrether. sud II will cqaal 
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The flam ihonM then hairimined. Tbia Is rpeedily done 1 
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mm ibeMfl,) »ad by c ori ei po ad iM giy ikanvamg «ll the l«r» 

I abovt oneahird. 

haTe a gociddeal of plaatMr to ^o, it m bene** to Imry Ibe 
a ireiieh close at baiid, a fa|^tJb<vNUh4j^rA»-A€«b, as it is 

Uy caUed, lo keep ibcm in gaod order till tbe motteat they 

led. 

ed^ shoald be planted in a doable row, wMi llie planiB pla> 

Qppoeiie loaaeh other, bm. akecttai e - thw : 



aboald be «z aichea apait, aad toe pianis one foot apan 
This win recnire about 92 plaut* to a lod. or WOO 
1000 feet. 

g wen pnArcriMd the mil, set down the Ime firmly tor the 
r, aod with a qiade throw out a treuch abpat eight or ten it«> 
p, keepwg it« upright or firm baiik next lo the line. Drop 
m along the liiie at about the diAaiice they will be needed, 
plant theia twelve niches ap<ut, keepii^g them as nearly as 
m a perfectly straight liae ; for it is worth bearing in ra'iud, 
are perfnrraiag an act, tlie uain^achable ttnu^uforvmrd" 
vtiich will-UHdoubledly be criticiaed for many years aAer- 
Fk'ess the eaMh moderately round tlw Aem of the plant with 
when the fifling-in of the pulverized noil is nearly completed. 
sUt, le^nd the whole nicely with the hoe 
^ finished this row, take up the line and fit it again, 6 incbas 
open the trench in the opposke direction, and set the planis 
This completes the pln M i ia g. 




will prove eufficient^ har^y for the nortkera and 

eastern states, has aot yet been demonstrated ; bat 

its success J so far, entitles it to further trials. Joxx 

Rathbonb, Esq. has a finehedgeof this plant, four 

yi»ars old, on his place near this city. It has. not 

been injured by the frost, except the first winter, 

when it was killed down to within a few inches ol 

the ground. Mr. A. J. Downing observes— 

The Osage Oran^, wfaeu treated as a hedge plant, has many ex- 
celieat cbaracterisucs. It is robust, vigorous, and long-hved. It 
sends out a great abundance of branches, bears trimming perfectly 
well, is most amply provided at all times with stout thorns, and its 
bright and glossy foliage gives it a verv rich and benutiAii appearance. 
It grows well on almost any soil, and makes a powerful and impe- 
netrable fence in a very short time. Though it will bear rough and 
severe pruning, and is therefore well adapted for farm fences^ yet it 
must be regularly trimmed twice every year, and requires it even 
more imperatively than other hedge plant, to prevent its sending out 
strong shoots to d»figure the symmetry of the hedge. 

It is propagated by seed and by cuttings of the 
roots. A writer in the Cincinnati Gazette says — 

Tlie best way to start a hedge of this plant, is to procure some of 
the seeds, of which about 7,000 are comprised in a quart. I?cald 
them in water near the boiling poiut. and plant them in nursery beds, 
in good soil, and keep down the weeds the first year. In trauis>lani- 
mg^ the plajAs should be set about 12 inches apart. These feels wfll 
enable any perAon to form a correct judgment of the number neces- 
sary to plant in any ^iven leiqrth of hedge. The seed should be 
sown early in the sprnig, and if not preferred to sow as above in a 
aursery bed, to be aAerwards transptanied, it may be sown where 
the fence is wanted, by preparing the ground, and tising a garden 
line to get the fence straight, covering me seed lighdy with fine earth. 
When the plants are up, they must be kept clean and well hoed ; and 
in the fall they should be headed down to within two <»- three inehes 
of the ground. 

The seed may be had at $1 per quart, and plants 
at $6 to $8 per thousand. 
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Fig. 3.— Osage Orange, (JUorlwra a«ran/tara,) 

Osage Orange grows wild in Arkansas and 

It is said to have been first introduced into 

rdens, from the Osage tribe of Indians. In 

oral state, according to Mr. Downing, *' it 

luxtiinantly, about thirty or forty feet high, 

wide and spreading head.'' The leaves re- 

those of the orange, are very glossy, and 

t a most beautiful appearance, on which ac- 

U was first propagated as an ornament. 

t tbo last few years it has been largely adopt- 

bedges, and in the middle and western states 

ie well. We have seen fine hedges of it in 

ighborbood of Cincinnati, Ohio. Whether it 



Analttical Laboratokt, Yals Collkob, 1 
Neto-HaveHy Cimm.y Jan. 7, 1850. ] 

Editoes Cultivator — Having mentioned in my 
last, the subject of manures, as that which should 
be the topic of this and succeeding communications, 
I now proceed to direct the attention of your read- 
ers to the true significatior. of the word manure in 
its various applications. This may seem to many a 
very unnecessary labor, but I hope to convince them 
that it is not. 

Under the grand head of manures, have, in these 
modern times, come to be included a great variety 
of substances, which may be divided into three class 
es — animal, vegetable and mineral manures. In 
mentioning any of them, we mean something that 
of itself, or by its action upon other bodies, imparts 
fertility to the soil, increasing, in other words, its 
ability to bear good crops. More than this, every 
farmer who reads attentively, has learned that the 
efficacy of a manure consists in its supplying to the 
plant, directly or indirectly, certain substances 
which it needs to promote its growth. Manures are 
in fact, food for plants. 

This is a great advance in knowledge, but is not, 
by any means, all that ought to be known. As we 
proceed a step or two further in our inquiries, we 
find that plants are differently constituted, and that 
manures have an almost infinite variety in their 
composition. The subject thus becomes difficult; 
but we are enabled at once to draw the important 
conclusion that different plants require different 
manures; that the manure which highly benefits one 
crop may even injure another. 

We are thus led naturally to the conviction that 
some classification of fertilising substances is neces- 
sary—that some rules are demanded by means of 
wbicb the farmer can at least approximate to the 
value of any manure of which ho knows the comoo 
sition or the leading ingredients. He understai 
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for instaDce, that guaoo is Talaable, and knows 
what are its efieots upon his crops; but is he aware 
upon what, in the guano, those powerful effects de- 
pend? Could he, if an unknown substance equally 
rich in its composition were presented to him and 
the names of the elements which it contained given, 
say that it was worth much or worth any thing as a 
manure? I feel quite sure from my own experience, 
that the majority of our farmers, notwithhtanding 
all that has been written on these smbjects, would 
have to answer this question in the negative. 

It is for such reasons that I am about to attempt 
a plain statement of some {>oint8 connected with this 
important branch of agricultural knowledge, in the 
hope of making them clear and intelligible to at 
least a part of your readers. 

I have already mentioned three great divisions — 
animal, vegetable, and mineral manures. In the 
two first of these, are two classes of bodies — those 
which burn away by heat, called organic bodies, and 
the ash which remains after burning, consisting of 
mineral or inorganic bodies; of these last, the latter 
division of the three, the mineral manures, are en- 
tirely composed. The inorganic part in animal or 
vegetable manures, is usually quite small; as they 
are of course derived from the death and decay of 
plants and animals, it follows that in those forms of 
organised existence, the organic part also, as a ge- 
neral rule, predominates. Although then in these 
manures, the inorganic part is small, it is enough to 
supply the wants of the plants, by furnis/hing the 
materials for both classes of bodies which they con- 
tain, the combustible and the incombustible, the or- 
ganic and the inorganic. The mineral manures, on 
the contrary, can for the most part only nourish and 
increase the inorganic part of plants, and are conse- 
quently more limited in their application. 

It is next of importance tu know what are the sub- 
stances thus furnished by the various classes of ma- 
nures. All the organic part of plantb and animals, 
in the immense variety of their forms, shapes and si- 
zes, and consequently all of that part in the nume- 
rous manures which are employed by the husbandman, 
contain but four substances, named Carbon, Hydro- 
gen, Oxygen and Nitrogen. The first of these, 
Carbon, is a solid, of which charcoal, black lead, 
Sec, are examples; the others are gases or kinds of 
air. This is one of tlic most striking facts connect- 
ed with the advance of modern chemistry, that all 
forms of orjranised life should be ultimately resolved 
into these four bodies, excepting alone the small pro- 
portion of ash which mo>t of them contain. This 
ash, the inorganic or niinerul part of plants, animals 
and manures, Consists of more numerous substances; 
they form, however, not by any means a long list. 
They are potash, soda, lime, magnesia, iron, silica, 
chlorine, sulphuric acid and phosphoric aci<I, nine in 
all. There arc one or two others occasionally inclu- 
ded, but they do not seem to be of njuch importance 
to to our cultivate*! crops. 

I mention these simply for the purpo.ne of giving 
their names; to di-srribe the appearance and proper- 
ties of each would be foreign to my present purpose. 
Any farmer who wishes to become acquainted with 
them personally, can easily find directions which will 
enable him to accompli^h his desire. Their names 
and numbers being now given, in my further re- 
marks reference may bo made to them without cau- 
sing the reader to feel as if he were on entirely un- 
known ground, or among utter strangers. 

F.'om the connection in which the organic and the 

inorganic parts of plants, animals and manures 

''^re placed, the nature of the relation between the 

I former and the latter, will now be plainly seen ; 



the farmer will understand that to his knowledge «f 
the fact that manuret are the food of plants, he hss 
added the names of the substaDoes whioh- eoMtitetf 
that food. 

This is an important step gained, hot it oiff 
plunges us into fresh diificulties as we eoaie te eia> 
mine the diverse effects of the varioas fertilising 
substances which are ooniridered valaable, and whieli 
indeed experience has proved beyond m qveetioa te 
be so. In looking over accounts of results obtaiBfld 
by using different manures of known eonpoutioi, 
the farmer pereeives great variation in their app** 
rent effects. A small quantity of guano for iaataoesy 
is more powerful in enriching the soil and hasteaiig 
the growth of plants, than a whole load of ordinary 
manure, weighing probably fifty times as mnob 
This is a very striking difference, and leads to • 
comparison as to the compositicHi of the two manures, 
it is found first, that the barn-j'ard manure e<»otaiBS 
a large quantity of water which of coarse deterio^ 
rates so much from its value; second, on examina- 
tion of the dried residue in each, it is found to eoa* 
sist of the same substances. These are not, how- 
ever, in the same proportions. In the guano, wt 
find tiiat ammonia and pho»phates are the leading 
ingredients; in the barn-yard manure, carbon and si- 
lica. 

Here is a tangible difference, but the most doibi- 
ful feature in the ease to the farmer, has yet te be 
explained. He points to the analyses of plants and 
says, ^^ silica in the ash and carbon in the organic 
parts are most prominent substances, and why are 
they not equally valuable with the others that are lew 
in quantity?^' Ammonia owes its value to the ni- 
trogen which it contains, and phosphates theirs to 
their phosphoric acid, they being combinations of 
that acid with lime, magnesia, iron, &o. Nitroges 
and phosphoric acid then are added most largely by 
guano, silica and carbon by farm-yard manure. What 
is the cause of so wide a variation in effect upon all 
crops? Why are the two first worth more than tbe 
two last, since plants do not contain so much of them? 

To this I reply at once that they are not in them- 
selves more valuable or more necessary, and shall 
proceed to show that their superior importance it 
owing to circumstances alone. 

First, as to phosphoric acid. In the straw and 
husk of grain we find little of this substance, bat in 
the grain itself fully half of the ash is composed of 
it; it is present in the grain because that is the na- 
tural food of the animal in which must be contained 
the material for building the bones, the frame-wcMrk 
of the animal body, these being made up chiefly from 
phosphate of lime. We find the same thing to be 
true of nitrogen; in the straw and all those parts of 
plants that are not of much value as food, there it 
little of it, but in the grain and all food considered 
particularly nutritious, there are certain substances 
quite rich in nitrogen. This body constitntes s 
principal part of animal ficsh, and thus food which 
contains much of it is remarkably nutritions becauM 
it supplies this material toward the increase of tbe 
body. Ammonia is important in manures, because 
it is a chief means of furnishing nitrogen to tbe 
plant. 

This brings us to the point which I wish to im- 
press. When we examine a soil, we find that its 
fertility or barrenness, depends on the presence or 
absence of the various substances named above. If 
one of them is wanting, the capacity of the soil for 
bearing good crops is greatly diminished. The mo»t 
likely deficiency in long cultivated soils, is in the 
phosphates^ and in bodies containing nitrogen. Is 
new soils, these two classes are as a general rale 
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^ Every farmer knows that it is ordinarily 
in which is sold off, while the strode is re* 
as maaure* The graia, aa we have seen 
I lacMiC of the phosphates and of the nitrogen , 
of otrarse these bodies, origtnaHy small in 
', are aooaest exhausted. Here then, we 
3 reason for their etricicncy. The carhon, 
, hydrogen, lime, potash, silica, Sdc., are 
id all equally indispeasible to the plant in 
one parts, but they are much more abun- 
there being comparatively few situations 
tke qf>la»t cannot obtain a supply o( all or 
ill. The -scarcity t)f the phosphates, and of 
a or other bodies •cuu-taiiiing nitrogen in the 
tres these substances a high relative value, 
3se« manures which contain them in large 
fy to produce such a marked efifect, 

esire to make this subject plain, has extend- 
letter aoinewhat unreasonably, but if I have 
yself understood, I am sure that no farmer 
ve found clear explanations upon sach an 
.nt branch of his professicn, very tedious. 

. NOETON. 



State of Slgrknlture in Europe. 

Professor Johnston's Address, 

mt tht Annutd Exhibthn qfthe AVuv York Stale Airindtund 
Society, tu 5yrar«M, SepUnOfer 13, 1849. 

;srK;i: — One of the first lessons a European has to learn 
IS landed on the shores of thv new world, is to dwprssees 
•f an thoi*e anocifiiinns, rich and rare, with whirh the his- 
Jit aees has connected the names of remarkable places, 
through New Knglatid it was my fortane to mop at towns 
es culled by names long familiar to my ears- the sounds 
teemed to siiy, "ma few hours or mitiutes you will arrive 
our own lionie and hearth."" 

ravelling flrom AUmny lo thi* place, I have met with pco. 
rom Troy— I hax^e come tlir(iup:h I'tica and Rrime — aixi 
ips of chiHren have Iteard of other miphty cities which 
«t European lesnons clothe in the hoar <»f remote antiquity, 
nale wnh the glory of immortal deeds. In the desire thus 
1 your ucw towns with the recolk'cfion of famous actions, 
;nd an admiration of the actions ihcirtselvcs, and secret as- 
tfier similar renown. 

M worid I ha\'« just left, there exi.«t!« an ancient Syracuse, 
those iHniiities of heaven, which especially favor the hus- 
— •tr^nial and sunny clime— Hear, blue skies, balmy air. 
failing dew4— a soil fertile in oil and wine^ and abundant in 
»rt l>eyoiid belief, 
lids of years ago, when no Paxon or Celtic foot, not even 

• roving Norlhinen. had yet troddei» the American shores. 
It Syraou:ie wus tlie capital of a kingdom of six millions 
aial though h had so many mouths of its own to fill, the 
f hs teeming soil left still a large surplus for exportation, 
rtic people, comparatively free — mibroken in spirit by fre- 
s. by foreign coiiqnen>r8, and by the degradation and op- 
vhirh afterwards l)e«ei tlxiir domestic liearths — availed 

* to the utmof< of the botuitics of nature, aixl by naticnt 
lade their coinitry the ^'horreum Rowan onttn,^^ aiiu in tl»e 
of 1^1%^, 'popuCo Romano, pare or btUoJidissinium anno- 
f«rw.'' Now case down awl degnidwl," the Micccs!»or»— 
> l>e called the sons of the same people — languish in com- 
idoleiice; and tliough ll:e bounties i^f nature are ever frc^h 
i» hi it* pjilmiest days, there are few countries in which 
e and the arts of life are in a more debased condition than 

S<icily. 

5, which has wroueht this melnncV.oly chmige, has caused 
■e cheering to happen too. It nwiy lie. that iimid the ruins 
Hcuse itsanrieat fires may still live. o\\ some future day to 
up anew, ami more succcvfully. into a sttUidy and emlur- 

which the foot of dcRpoiism shnll ikvit rg:iin l-e able to 
it. But however thin he. it is pralifying lo tne to f«ee — an 
to you — that in a new country, |K-('picd I y a new race, a 
yraca«ic hjis sprung up. eiiiuUiu.-* of ti.e wortii nnd j:lory of 
It — nourw*"ed by free in-siituiioiw— carried for"ward ly the 
lergy of the Teutonic blood — above all. enuiloui* of the 
li renown of the >yracu!jij of distant t m«^s, and by the ap- 
f more mind and l.n«)wlcdpo. to a IcMexul ernni poil in a 
d^lime, bent on creating a new granary of the nationi*, an 
ireMeru store.house to a great aiid growing p«-<»rle. 
p|rjr omen to ine. coming among yon for tL-e first time, that 
set lo discourse with you upon M!i<>ntifir agriculture, in a 

recsHs the vast fertility of the piain* and shapes vi Sicily 
nioderu name like the ancient, de^icend to after times, as- 
ilfa idenji of rich cultivation and prolific fields of com ! 

anxiety, as you will suppose, thai I appear frr the 
a large trans-atlaniic audience. But though yon are 



American bom, gentlemen, your fkce« are familiar to me. They 
tell me yua ha\'e i<cotch aud English hearts, and I believe I may 
Ikrow myself coufldeiltiy ou your kind indulgence. 

I can«oi presume to addrew yon on the general importance ofagw 
riculture ; iis futidainental coniieclion with the welfare and power cf 
every state ; the estimation in which it has been held in all ages and 
among every cultivated people; the naturnl proneiiesa of man to till 
the soil ; the pleasure with wliich the mcut talented men, and the high- 
est in statioit, have always loi>ked forward to the time when leavuig 
business and prolession and the cares of office to younger men, the 
smnil farm should fdoiie employ tlieir quiet leisure; nor upoit the great- 
er attention and respect which this art and its cultivators every where 
demand, and are every where receiving. These topics aie familiar 
to you, and you are too rich in native tuleat to require a stranger to 
address you on generalities tike tliese. 

Nor does my very recent arrival in the United States, entitle me 
as >'et lo si^cak from my owtt observation upon llie existing conditicin 
of i^iculture on this side of tlie Atlantic. I have selected, there- 
fore, as the sul^ct of my present address, tlie existing condition of 
agriculture in l-jiirope. 
"There are two very diflferent ways in which I might bring this suh- 
ject liefore you. I might illustrate in the abstract, the amount of 
practical and scientific knowledge which Europe po6sesse«« in regard 
to each of the departments of rural eccnoray^ which its climate ena- 
bles it to prosecute. Taking tlie methods of tlie bisi practical men, 
and adding to these the knowledge of those most skilllul in llicory, I 
might present to you a picture, every detail of which was true, but 
the effect of which as a whole, would be to convey to you a most 
exaggerated idea of the actual condiiiou of the art — even in Great 
Britain, where both in theory and practice it is supposed to be ben 
understood, and most skillfully carried iuto operation Or I might 
take you from country to country, and show you as we passed mia- 
tily along, the cliaracier of its rural population, the excellencies or 
defects of its cultural practices, the coialitioii of iia arable aoiU. the 
qualities and treatment of its cattle, aiMl generally what is doiii^ 
by governments aud people in each country for the improvement ot 
the rural arts. I should thus set before you a series of pictures, true, 
not only in detail, but in their general effects upon your minds, 
though not pnrtakiiig of those brriau and comprehensive views, which 
a isketch of European Agriculture, as one whole, would be expected 
to present. 

1 propose, to some extent, to follow both methods. After a brief 
outline o( tlie state of practical agriculture in the leading countries 
of Europe, derived chiefly from my own oliservations, I Miall emlea- 
vor lo give you an idea of the position in which fgricullure a« an art 
now stunda— -of what is doing to advance it — and especially of the 
aids which science is now lending lo the practical economics of rural 
life. 

SwKDEN. — Commencing in the north of Europe with the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, 1 would remark that in Sweden,— especially since 
the accession of the late king, Cari Johan, belter known by the name 
of Beriiadotte — much attention has been paid to agriculture. The 
improvement and increase of the flocks of sheep for the growth of 
wool, the introductiim of better breeds of stock, of newer imple- 
ments, aud of an improved rotation of crops — have successively re- 
ceived much attention ; l>ut of late years the great force of the peo- 
ple has been expended ou the drainage of the lakes and marshes 
with which the country is so plentitull^' studded over. I'he agricul- 
tural societies of the provinces, in coiyunciion with the Academy of 
Agriculture in Stockluilm. have devoted much pains to wliat may be 
called the arterial draiiifge of their several districts; and though the 
more refined method of improvement, known in Great Britain by the 
name of tkorovgh drainage, has not iiS >et t>eeu any where ininxln- 
ccd, it is only jutit to the energy of Sweden to say that no Eur<»pei:n 
people, in proportion to its natural resources, has done more during 
the last twenty years in the reclamation of iroproveaLle land friiu 
the dominion of overflowing water. 

Further advances are also secured by the iranslMion, especially 
from tlie English, of the best works on scientific agriculturf>, under 
the au!«nices of the Academy of Agriculture, and by the esiallieih- 
mciil «»r agricultural schools and ii:odel farms, one of which er«ch 
province is expected in a few years to possess. Thus in Swr<len, xs 
in all other countries, the p<ritxl of nnprovement by nicclianiciil 
menus will l)e succeeded by one <»f inipn vcment I y clieniiciil meMis 
— the nature and eccniomical application of iXhich Ic.itor mej.n.*, 
lKx>ks nnd schools will have taught, wl.en the time for more geiierul- 
ly applying them shall have come. 

Ri MiA. — In Russia, apriculture as a whole is in a vrr\' imperfect 
condition. Here Jiiid there, espccinlly in the neiphlorhixd oi large 
towns like Mwcow and St. Peterslurgh. I.iboiiously riid skilfully 
cultivated ficldn may be seen, while lord* of iniprovrd Swiw and 
short lorijfd rattle are carffuMy nii.^d on the d« minus of the r;t h 
nobility. The Emp«ror nlso, wl:o knows well the iniporii nee of 
this art to the ftrer.fith JMid pro^pcriiy of liis dominions, in^a vn ex- 
Htnple to his unbjecMs by theeflbll^ le mriVistoiiitKH'.ncea lctter».y^ 
ttm of cuhure among the scrt> on the Imperial ts^tatrs, by ll.c eslsili- 
li!*hmeiu of s<*hoolsfor tlie insiiutton of lurniers in art nnd cxptn- 
mentiil science, end l.y tlie mamf nance of model fnrms ui<mi lie 
appnnaffcs of the crown. }?ut Hn<sia. ncvtrlhel€i«s, is half n wiklcr- 
ness. Millions of ceres of p^-'ri^V'"' '»'■'»'* cover rich soil» which 
there are no 1 rials t<» till. Tie vnirc of nn estj.te is measured not 
by the numbcrof acres it cont.iin«. Uitby the number oiwMils which 
live up<'n. culti\*ale. and nrc fo d along with it. Ai« in the firn clear- 
ing!* of a North American wilderness, where land is comparatively 
wortlilcs!«. the soil is cropptd till it is exhausted, and then new land is 
subjected to the plow and exhnufsttd in its turn. In noccuniry of the 
world, with the exception of Northern America, is there «o vast a 
fickl for the useful emigration of agricultural settlers, as in the m gh 
ty Empire of Rusaia. But language, and religion, aivd political ut- 
slitutions. oppose barriers which t!:e Saxon, f nd I may say the Teu- 
tonic races generally, feel themselves unable to overcome. 

GESMAif T —In Older to obuin a correct opinion ol the egncultuit 
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looClbril, TtH 
•fiicalunl HUiuka, 



I lie lu^lu^Eh wiiHL u> k> 



tdf Un emulry lUeLf—uid eteu [u 
_ _ , .. iihA coida wligni ■ nuiUj cnrccl 

deaindol'iui ae{»«iiiiiiiiireftiEiicstiiUil>ini|K>ru 
■ni urmaea m hkU tecaamf. 'Jliii Dbaervuiau it iUnMiuinl by iht 
Hctnn] ttibdiLiou of Iha ■warml bmiictiv of rnni] ecHminT wbni 
e4ia|iBra] wii^ lb* HDle of igrricullural iiMtruffiinu, aiid wirb Elii; nu 
Eniuou Vml ham boBu pu) (o jiiMiuiica iu tiiB dufcnuil kjugilumt of 

Sushi.— In S«Kmr, i »>unir]r (riiUly ramrcd bf ™inrB in ibe 
chiiBcur of iu hhU, Ue oliicr Uli^miwi uTlhc gmllandtiuldaniiid 
cM^lbe {[ovenmiBiil. Iibb b«eji lou^ dinded Id Uw impniirifincuiDf tho 
bramX of iheHii froui vAlch ibe pelcbnlod tiajigu wixd it obuined. 
'rtib utla exhlbiu genenUly ■ veiy >tidemil oiipeirBUCE rrotn llic 
DEiiKburiii; conulrj of Harark. Iu jiuiiiig ironi lUe Imiier iiii^ 

tun in Hunny." bs o^iaarvii^ " culilvnU tJiar ovni pnpeniK nud 

ftoia ■gtiBnlinnl ptdMIiDii, vuo KEk for ID vain iu Frnnce," 

WDninunw.— In iba Kuwdom oT Wnnsnibirg, where ibe in- 
■tnwlioa a1 Uto ■grienltiuii] Khdd of llobcDhehn jtueUcwbcTB, a 

llie lirlhHt wl¥aiic«il, Iba fcueraL cnllinujon i< 4c«-rib«l by Mr. 
Anver u bwilf mBlnncbolT. aud, al adulaiicfl from Iha rapilal, very 
diUcnul rnxD wfaul Um cnli<fi« of aiuhDn had led bin lo auppuM. 

BjiTAiiu. — In Bararia wb find an impoaing amy of hivrJEaiioiv 
wid ranma of liMructiCpn apeciciliy provided tor Uk mrat rimimDiii- 
ty, wbieh mn fined to impma Ihe agperfliTial otuervar wilb ■ bigh 
Ueaof ita BrrieidlDnJ eonditmi. Ai in ^'nnemhcrr, ihera ia e 
eenirU lebcj of agriciillan. Tben are alto Chain ^ Rural Kea. 

■ud polTIKbiilD aoboala of Uk pmrincea, be- 
lioraiHwiciy.cnuDIinrnKKeUuHlt.OWnMra. 



I'^hCTTfni 



people; and an jtdvauced aiaia 
puendly. W '"'- -' "" 

The ninoia are Lwdly Drpwilied nr ci 



. _ Indiffi 

cnndhinn of the r 






fiuidiineuliil rlemenr of arrienltunii pronrre 

Pairaau raanm boat eiiber of iu |incih:a] ncnriilinra, or of in 
'- al inainiriinii. Il ia D pnnf of liow very lillli 



Iwain praiagealKeiidoiio ._ — .._, ., ^ ...^ ,„, 

lion llw iirlueipin of Ibe an nf cnlliin. Ibai Pniiuin ahould go Ini 

■d lilKSL dniiti in HW. hr nie riixfngulilicd Von Thaer Afler'^ 
tnlli, Iha achinl be bid ftmndcd ww made a Rntal Aradeiny, ai 



>1 only li 



y pupil 



ibmy^Riui 



■ven in Von 'naer^ iin« ii ur 

InUie Qiuplipniiird primary «<_. _._._._,_ ^ .„ 

jaideninr iatheaulylaficlinif wliirlibNniuiiminediilB rdaiiauio 
Be fbture oeeupalton of Ibe runl pojnEaiiiin' 

laihe njinn irf' iu loila, iviied, wfi-chuR aandy. lighi ennnjiti to 
ba UcFwn by ihe irliid*. and ■pniin'nilf BlnKW merile, PruMa has 
■nach in ewilend villi. Thin i> e;ipr(:in1ly IbecBae In lUimM awieiil 
nod ceiiinl Dulefaici. WMpkalia anil ibe llhi^iiiata pmnuce* are 
autnnlly lieber, and are il« more adruucsl aiid bitler cutlivBUd. 

Baridea, unlil Ibe rei-oluiiuu nflhe pndyenr, IliebDnlanaDTaervi- 
IuIbi upon IniBl. of a fauOnl kiiid-'aiid oT whii'li In ilig New WaM 
t;,a bHTa nn eaaniiiln^ eicepl a bw of u milder Hkiu in Ilia aei^in. 

Hd, >B ireuly HI nlnnl tlicibnilnpnuiiil of iu anicimunl cawbili- 
Ura. 'naeatnleof llie i.wla and nlUci inenm nf RHninDniciuion al. 



"ri<."L'.isn'-irf™in tbe 



riculiun 



KTIH, bain 



-ti fiMUi rbe nplimda of Hcmuiny we devend In iha 
et^KeiHll^ lo llial cniiilry whiflli iiuHiHlca ibe iajuiiila 

Blrelc'iijij;niirlhir.mlU>lljeKuyd-r Xtt niul li.e DuUatl, we tlinil 
9iid naauu Inalajr nor •iepa an>l lii cmi-nltT pnliniy llie ciiu«, and 
puipoae. oiideUdH of ibu vRaxlFrTHl ayMeni nfi^auala uid eniiiauk- 

InaakelchoT Kurpeiin nirieuluiie. ilaleul, liullaudiadawimng 




^'PiMy'nHiHloii a< an imlieiltiiB of Iha Baily ^*a tf te B«* 
■■Hboriuea Id pronnte lbs dia\iaiua tt Acrieultnal kanwMla, M 
I vrry Hd re^ulalwu pmcribea allandajicc oo africDltani H^ia 






vrork iu vartoaa pn* of*! l(» 

iTiuca ie gradnally being nade. tlwu^BB^Mi^ 
— oughl eapeciaily ID ba iDenlioned aa mcl amlaaw ai—**i ■■ 
anlftF men of RoUand, noi oaly iu advanriw pan a diaaa. ka h 
adTncntii § and prntnutin; in jwral anilicalliM (a ll«a^a^^ 

Itilt.— Plum Hdlaud tam far H nwmnM 1<> IHly, is wbkfc «■- 

inant worka jnmewhal ehinlallraae tif ibe Dntck, $jtm 1W 
N BioiiBHMiuaor wbMi avau Uial fuaed lead eaa bmi*,<t 




videuee of Ilia conqueiiuic power of the livino miial sn> *ia oMt' 
lei of ptiyaiioil iialuce. 'Fhe Maiemme of Tntcauyafid iba aai^ 
a of Ilia Val di Cbiasa, like Ibe CamnuiH aid IbeFiMlBa ^uAa 
f Tlia Rrnnan dDminiiiB^ hare Low brearbad foilh that paiiiktfid 
ularia whieli. like ika aaninwi eiWaliait of Iba •■■ HUada •■' 
iver maiiihi of ynnr Sonlhern atalra, cairiea « ila wiB|B IkTir aaJ 
iigerins ane aial fiequenl dealb. ll ia one of dia (Taal ■i»kl 
namplia'ireutiiKeriwtitiO, applied u Tba jnaMfioa gf faial i*- 
iwry aemad nt-ly In ihe fifnniii: laboniiT ihc DaKh, ef wliiek I 
BTe apoken, (ud to Ihe anikwl dnblafa «t oar EiiRliab »■ ftal 



that cbnifal 
prrvail over lam Incta of cimiilry, in whicl 

Amoiv a AepuliucBB peopte. 1. wtac 

tlimalMimveht. nnTbeperDiilledtoMmeloyoBlMilklllHFM 
nf Tuoaiiy, ealhe jvincipol aulliorof oU IhtagnaL WbaktarNr 
ojilHlaia on aher iDalien may lie. we aha! ad, I an am, aem ii 
Ibiai tbnt Ibnn mm are arcai nnd wonb) 10 lie liuDnrad, irta larilff 
been fined by OoA wilh lar^ meaua iind gnut opfcxtaiiiim. satt 
one of thnafl nwand and oppiiTiBnitwa Ac the glory of Oi^ aal te 
gncd of Uielr A^llnw creaiurt*~-wbo, inueiid nf tm and mfiil, 
and aoi&rina aial tkralb, pvmnnle paareard pienlr, and kiakhi ar 
Uie muhli^inlinn and pnilouitBiiua iiC linnau life— iba boibI Mh 
of wlKiaa liA iucnlCBiea the unlhlhBI maii't prmikat lihu^M 

wni Bule Inaead of dialniel. wlinl will camral inaMad DC dirill !■ 



inler nf puch rnda Ht iwealT-fii't loaf .I""* - **} 
.'•Ml ni youT repnblicu ennt 

. l«■T,rttli,llkctdlNl-u^ghRe^«w,l»yol.88,^"■ ', 



n.aiid iimde ila oMninl riekat ■vnilable. Ami wluit nuitei Iheir 
liaa the iireMer aad mom deaiTTHi, la iba euHalBiii wuH-hAilueat 
dears wliii'h the nlaalinii of Ikeb- enuniry denwjidt. KipiMed 
the Bveraeeoflhtlaai i:iirii!en eFiituriei, ta"iieireaiaeanrri>ar 
nd every ■aran yenr^ Ibu pHxcwmi of ida land Iliey hare ifaiuad 
nev^r ai'Ciiie. I^iiiiii l<rli>w tlic uctusl level of the laa, lacre 
tlaui"U iiru i>iiVprc*rii-l bj liic bunu dyku Ihal luinnuid IhriD, 



laaffuiraof 
loUona.ffl- Ihe'Syri '!.' 



al l^truriaua. awl of Hit in 



of.«im[ { 



lual of Denii'i COia niul CtrntUrinaf Klnria. _^ 

'orBH acciwnt of Ibe reifiD nri^eonoUL eee Na^wHFliia*" 
•ry, vol. Ti.and for a drluil, iviih ilrawima. [Jilaaad ■!»»• 
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wotoahlv ■fBB T a d Ibr *■ kIiiuibimi oh my pvx, ofgntti 
TttJt aMMCM. 1 ■■ aaaptUad, hanw. lo ca> 
jHMcaMH u b>. iM ■ fiwii pnrtiou of wku Iiu li 

S th^rrniLikn ban lb* ucrk'^ 

■ikI npfilyiBir Huva ao n lo tnep suob laud in a 

(iUr^y wyiitfr tbeir <m^ «> bio preveiu ■ pfMaani 

Bui DO kunMotgiDi'ilMiKiwnl prmciiilBi of aciic 

' ditfkiAcd UBunf tiien- The jmiirovcini^it of wvt ■ 

■lilvnwBt* Hvliliorauffh druumct uid mgdpfij iu«J 

iHilieil to ■(TH-Bllure, Jmc oiU la be iuimhicol wroi^ 
lure Ihey cwi rank iu feurml Jmnwladfa or lu tluiful (irv. 
wiih Uk AiniKn of Mdiluid or UmbuMt. 
odead. iu Bclgini aa iu Knun, llie piogreKn lulidiviaH 
ny (^f»««a a growing' obaiacle lo (Lial }(riieral amt^ijorariii 
iftBTBl prKIXQ. vhicb Iho nrHuia of a numerout jKopla. an 
vfla of liaowlcdffe demnHd. Where ll»e aveiv^e eiiejii « 

mi]iroircTiient« wtaicli <jeiiiabd Ibe parriuue uf ocw or cvmi 
u- |B|4riiiejLla« Ihr nnrmf utd fecdUu of mdiniMit 



Iheen 



yl 1.1 !>. 



le tJUa^iv Hum*, haa alreadr, ii 
e aiuTvalinu Umh- AAJfUolrclai 
no Be^aa Pluiden. fiMiBe >i 
d H«wuhaUitiliiig all thai wi« 



wliolaiU 



'jUrieuLluni! iiHtmelinu pfnvkli-tl l^v llic c«ulr>l go 
d Ihe pradirnj akin of iho rural pnnijalioii, 
libera eiLJHei] in Kraoeonehujidnd Hikl finy^vvon avricul- 
cliaa — tu buiidiied aud nxfy-Aiur HiricuiuiniJ eonmiiLeea 

■iWD modrl Armt, •iime of which liid aclioala biukIhI lo 
id ineai aclion^a ukI ekaira «f aRriciilliire and uckuliural 
aiiei. la Ibe carii tun of I8tn. uiKler iKe Hupica of (be 
IU nTemineRI. aad h p<n of ibe pinii of M. Fourel. Ihro 

ef .^ieiiliure, w^ily-cnie firmiuir tcbuob had alieady 
ned a BMiAiiiiJ ajtrieuJlaral uuirerrily was aboul lo lie e^ 

m(he Anna mibeliiile park of Vmnilk'a. audH huudreil 

. Ml |iwuci|iiUd in Ibe Auab nited tat llw euewmigiiiiKiil 

li ii ia EUiqaenknialile Ibal a country miiy aiiaiu a bif:h rank 



«a, Ihe one whicb laaeliea Ihc prinririra iif ■cnrukiirr in 
a. will eiliihit llie m>« piwliirlira riarmw iiH un f<4di; 

I eraty newmenatof leniliiywIiiicbadvwieBiiikuuwledK 
ly, miiA be nude generally lumwiL aud hEeome generally 

ef a^nenlwriil leaeliiu^ llie iiaHilily <if which luif;.! be 
'ithnimeabowitfreJMnn. from tbeenmrnnuivrlyandll pro- 
Tiaihli: among the ieltla mid fameia of Fnuiee aud Bata. 

tricuHoral atmifljca of Prance, whieh Ibe (iisnmnaeul haa 

and pulili'tied in eivai dtflMil. would vvpnlv in:»uy iiiltre*u 
euor^RHertioii, uirel al ItlKily Indwell loiiter Du lliia 
un>pe. Imaynulynieuiion— ».iirei(i>MjiwiikibnBjiiland 

t wbn are rejtried ua aevoanl of deficiain bcahk. lareii^h 
irk froni ihimnar ; aial (IM 1lioii|th ■iu'^e IT?«lheaUHlaid 
' R^frM iwo iiirhH.) a> ever— Hu. 
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ifh druukw and atneial nunurioc, an ' 
aiHl it arifl probably be nuiif yeari. I 

. . . uiUle Ibe pnaeJil Improved p 
XrtiK. — Tbe agnrullunl nuidiiinu 



. .. ...bahlybemaiiy year*. ,_. _ 

doacly iiuiuie Ibe jnaejii Improved praciBca of Ilie HriliahlaJajida. 



itntxi nalaiicbuly 
r.._ ..^ v«.»i-i lif'iQ i'.itw <•■ *■■» iiwuiary* a^(^ rcrkivied 
Ihe Eral wbaalgTDwinit diairicublbe wnld. Tbe r ahura 
aud imperfecl Tbe aoil ia acralcLed with a (iriBilive plow, 
■ekiDiii raaimrril, re> Ibe nluru are aaidio be (irodiaMW, and 
of Ihe (laiu euellrul. Ihu wbtra nalure d<v« nnidi. 
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« by perpenat atrurylei beauNUici Ibe ad. 



— there be miiai truly livea. and miidM hit bnnbhipi e>i>oTa life moii ; 
Ihare nfnafaing aleep vi»ila bin vkli her LalniicA brcolli, and in Iba 
power of mind over amner^ wbicbbiaiuccei«diiiplaya,be1>riiiBtunt 
more clearly Ibe daini of mm tu ■ likeueat wiOi llim who i) alt 
miiid. Biid lo wlmae iligfatnl auinBtinii hII inauei beiida. 
GkiAT BaiTAiH.— la unking coulraai to ibe caae of ^pain, ia lb* 

nuii)r of your forcfBlhera baTO ronw. 1 uecd uot tell yiv of fvr mi- 
Hrtaia cliniiile — Hat ivUe al.y, our AHivenl tuina, our bile ficata in 
•priHR, onreuily riuaiakiBBiunia.ib*coM windtandlenipeniiefinii 
or our noM ravoriw lumniac, the minta and fnfta Ihal aenle over na 
Maniyaeaaonof ilie vear. I oily remiud yoa of ilieM ihinfi, and 
nk you to emlraol wilb Ibem ibe l«« cropa we can reap, iba U|^ 
rpnu weeanaiyf Ihepuor laMbwoaarecuriclHsd.llie Loral climate 
we hlTe ameboriiled. ihe wiile waaiei u-e have aubdued Iwnealb Ilia 
plow. Ihe mmlieni dinncla we have lauied (kiwn M tbe sroduriioD 
of wheal, Ihc lar|e nn|iiilaiiiiii wa have reared, aud in onTuory aea- 
ama aie ailll able to rEod, aud— amid all ibe rnialiiiifi ajidcompbUnn 
of individuala ual clnaac*— ihe <ruai amount of mnierial comfon and 
of iuldleelaal elevation wbich Ibe ielaud eihiliiu. Ilow onicb kind- 
er. HI Ihe whole, lh( Deny haa really been lo lie Ihsn In prolJBe and 
•UHiy f pain ; how much betler uu limuKa a* a people, h.'W much 
hRniier our individual Int '. 



crealaH iiflikiae practical iniprorcmeiiu in ihtlmliimlvf'l'tiiiu/, 
by neuM of which Biitiah a^uluire baa been advauccd to iu pie- 

M. rw iiuniiiHtiim ^ iiterouiiit dralmfi.—Ta k 



Uuope. awl are al leu oauld . 

Dod aud pmciiced, waa irat i. 
■eneral hnrnliicliuu M Mr. fi 
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ue Ibr Ibe nHUa U* dciiceiid drt 
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- - -, . -.- Qjjtrrallim if Limt—acrnriiiit 

IA prinriplca now brgiimijia to lie ft^nendly undorticHaL When ap. 
|4ied willioul llie reguwle kiiowlrnce. or wilhoot Ttfrard to Aitaie 
-uiiKquengea. ilie ueof lime baa been, and will ilill be, WW of Iba 
KnH ready nieaiu i-f eibanatiiK ibe mnM leriile ooila. 
Wi. ni WH «f . Sowf— Bi Tunuua t'onna. a* on appllrcliou lo land 

a. Tbe rullnre uf |[Reu cropa etiHiiively. 

A. Tbe tnakinf of rirh home, and il»enufcbaae of valuable fbreign 
laiiiiH of vanna khali lo a freal eilnit. 

f. 'Ilia reariuf and llfeding oi iniprovrd hreeda of «oek. Ibr the 
:ilireTaiou of one fVim o( proiluL-e iiiw aiu^brr. wbicli meela wilh 

rcailler market, or ia oiliciwiK more prodliiMe, 

'. Tbe ruMOH ol /nU ftriiKK, lioth lot ptunu and ■niinak, ban 
irly ynwh to fiill nainrily. 

Ii ladle ehaneterialic orihia kind of ra^ninf^ thai ii ipam no rea. 

euce hM ■hmnTihoi'a lilimd Irra'liwiit of ibe laud. moW llie^od 
bend bi aenini; and ibu u ihe Hingy fanner, the biiid ii nioll nif- 
gard of hei eropa. 
-^L ™i_ .--. — I — ^„ aftff^laamdbf'trTeOKtrirHtiirTjJtnlfMrt. of 

labor, and of horvi having a quicker iiep. 



fd plaina of New and OM CaMile. and ihaloTLo 
Newdt are "ompnMi of a'wbiui limemw, (— 
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In connection with this improred condition <j€ Britith ajnrievltare, 
and the pracitce* it i»vo(ve«, you will exctue nw if I aot-ert for a 
rootneut to one aspect ill whicU Brituh nyriciilture may be traarded, 
wliich at the presieiM rnomcut '» inoet rilally coMkecied with the inte- 
rests oT the l^kglish termer, and may be neither uninteresting nor 
uuiiisiructive to yon. 

Were an iutellectoal foreigner, previously unacquainted with 
Great Britain, witli the character ot' ib> people, or with its social con- 
dition, to be iikformed rrgHrdii>g this couiary, that though occupyinf 
only a small and thickly peopleifc corner uf Karope, shrouded for ina- 
Ay months of the year in fosr* and miiAs, seidoia and briefly visited 
by the fervid sun— never, I may suy, by such a sun as now shines- 
upoa ud — and raising its own grain crops with cunt and diAcuIty to 
feed its rapidlv increasing ii^abitauts — were he to be tokl that the 
Legisluture or this country, in wliicli the arricnlturul body is the pre- 
dominating interest, had thrown open its islajid harborstoal comers, 
and trust.ng to «uperior energy, perieTerunce and skill, had invited 
even the most fenile and favored regioLu of the fflobe to a free com- 
petition in their own grain markets, fearless or the results; — apart 
from all fiscal theories or political views with wliich my profession 
and pursuits forbid me to mterinediUe, I ask yon, if soeh a fi>reig>ver, 
so iiwtructed, could fail to admire the ope.i ixtldueas, to look with 
respect on the resoluteness of sndi a country, or to long for a» op- 
portunity to study, not only the character and habits of its peopte, 
but the modes of culture practiced by them, with so nroefa succese, 
ill a region so unfavored by mture. 

And were he actually to come among oa, it woaldbe easy for him 
having started from the Laud's end, to proceed from one warm 
liearted and hospiial>le fanner to another, till the Pentland Firth ar- 
retted hi» course, and all his journey long he might converse with 
cultivators of ardctU minds, fiill of practical aad general knowledge, 
who in inoett unpromising circuinstHHiices refuse to denpond, anu 
wiiile they see so much every where aronnd them awaiting the hand 
of the improver, will not let slip the anchor of hope ; who difieriug 
widely, perhaps, in politics, and as to the policy of certain fiscal re- 

J^ulutions. yet teel aUke that to resolute men the conqoest of the stab- 
)orii land is us sure as the dominion of the sea ; that new diificuitiea 
only demand new exertions and that itew energies arceqiml to meet 
new emer«reiicies. 

On quilting tiie British shores, after such a tour, that foreigner 
w.mKl carry with him a true impressionof ri>efl<nviT of EngHKh mid 
''Scottish Airriculturists, and his nntt adiiiirntion of the resolute firm- 
ness, and liisestiinute of the skill of tiie island farmers, wovdd be 
conSriued ami sirengtheneil by his aiciuaJ survey.* 

Ill other p:irts of the worU I miriit fear lest my aadicii^ sliould 
accuse me of over exalting, by sucri Inngoage as this, the character 
oJ' my own country and its people. You, wlio feel so jn^t a pride 
ill the noble land you postietfs, will know how to mttke alhwsince for 
iny pride in mine. But indeed %vhatever can be trtrly sjiiil o( British 
f irniers, m;iy, I begin to fee), already be ssiid, with ali/mst equal 
tnitii, of Uie farmers of your Northern states. Of the Nvest and 
soui'i, I cHiuiot as yet, ft-om personal observation, speak. In Nova 
iSriHia aiul New Brunswick, two younger provinces^ I have seen a 
p eture iff wiiat .Maine and New Hain|Mhire, and .Mas8ticha.>%tis es- 
P'^ciiilly, have been; and in the graduii) conqoest wliich persevering 
t:>.l)or has in these states achieveu over dritleil rocks and hnngry grra- 
vels. aiul satuly barrens aivi nngeuial swuin|M, I discover the reso- 
lute npiril s^till living of thi>se men who ccniuries ago, dared to cross 
a then wide and little known sea, in search ofiiew and freer homes, 
and who4e desceiKlniits now tin alike the soils of t)ie Old KiiglnixT 
and the New. Time ho* not impiiired the energy and enterprise of 
either ; I believe I may say it has left their hearts unehangcd too. 

An i now you are ready to ask me, what those, wlio in Karope are 

nio:ii 111 advaiu;e in the practice of the rural arts, look forwuro to as 

liKely to help on agriculiore still further. In what cspeciaHy, yo« 

will mquiie. di> we of (>re:it Britai» trust, who hat'e ihrown'down 

the gauntlet to ;he farmers of the world ^ These questions I sliall 

iiL-iwer by drawing your attention briefly, to what may be regiirded 

«•* the charucterisiic or living foanu'e of the agriculture of oar time 

A'hut you no doubt ext)ect me briefly to speak of, the diiect npii^i- 

Htions, namely, of natural seieivce to ilie several branche» of rural 

onomy. 

'he main purposes for whidi namral science i» applied to rural 
'Oiiotiiy. are — 

^irst. To explain the reasons, of practices already adopted, or of 
.aq:.s already observed, and to su|)plaia old and (fefective by new 
"' better usages. 

' ' To e.<tUiblish genrral principles, by meana of which, a 

- nrovideil for tlie wilearned, to the krviwledge, practical 
"•i ihe^. ^.i(Mit, we ttlremly po**es.s. A single priiicii))e explains and 
••ts recomiiieiHU or forbiiU many practices, according to the ctrcunt- 
"ce."* of the soil, place, or s<*a."<on. 

Mrd. To enlarge ouraetual knowiedge by new discoveries sus- 
rtible of prac'li<>al application. 

"'n these sever.il o'»*' s of uaturil science, in its application to 
...frulture, it woiU- ■■* of plare at pre-seiit to dilate. It will be 

^eieiit if I br"*"' -r... '^ur aro"** 'o some of 'he general f 






I.. 



■«ti/tgrrr- tut Tnhinigenj IH^* Air 



ori%k 



a. The mfluence of broad mm wad of g[ipu lakM hmI liMn^ if 
tidea^ of sea curreMs^ and of psovaiiinf wjudsy on ll» M^ 
a coiMMry, and the ptacticc»aud wofilt of ilMMllivalOMi, 

bf. The influence ot* moantaia eleYaiion» bimI dc| 
table lands and of lo^v level plaiua^-or 

9d. !%« general iudicatious of Omthgf m Mfud to dM hUtltf if 
a country, Uie brauehes of hiwbaadry Id ^iriiich il is-bMl mtapttd, m1 
the means by which ita fertility may be liot pM Wo l ad. 

The (ieological Map of thia Stato, and th« ToUunaoof ll» ] 
History (Purvey, afibni abmudaia iUtMtralioaft of llii»Mi 
tical agriculture— or 

3fL The rei'itiorks of JArgonlogf and rrrrmi a tnti^ninf il wmh m 

a. The adaptation of certain plants to cartaia climaica of M(pr. 
cotton and nee lo wanner ; of buckwheat, and Indiaa oon Ml 
wheat, to warmer and drier ; of rye, barley and OftU^ to Midir Hi 
more uncertain climates. 

b. Tlie nature of rust, smut, mildew, the muae brandr Jkc, Mi 
the eirciunsianceaof local cliaioie luosi fiivoiaUe tof' 



-JLU.^. 



4th. The relatiouaof Geology and ¥*gtkMi _?fiMriiM 
such a» 

That cevtaiiv plants and soila arc mutnally aiaptod to oadl ttey 
because of the special structure and natural Iwbiioof riM yiMH^ Ml 
the physical cbaiacters only of the soils. 

'llie valley of the Mohawk, for example, is leMOtkafalf <^.. 
Indian corn, aad raises comparatively hiile wheat- w h ile the < 
of .«iyracnse produces wheat abuudnuily, and ia tern fannfale W 
corn. Ho in Great Britaiik and Ireiaudy we heve oay liunopaiidfcMi 
ley soils, distingruishable readibr by the practical mmnf freM Ikt 
wheal and clover soils. These cliflerencee arc indepeadem of cIm- 
raical coinposiuon, tual are not to he explained vpom cbeaHcal pm- 
cipkes. They are depcndaiu upou the special relaikin> wUeilhr 
structure and natural habits of the plauis bear to Ae phjitMl ( 
ters of the meditani in wliich their roota aae made to g e o w - 

5th. The gcnertd iudicaiiena of Geology and MtUofologjf i 
— snch a» 

The relatiooa of the aatnre of the rodn^ of tbo aoii, and oTllMflJI 
of rain taken together — 

a. To the necessity for wider drainage, and the meoncef eilntfaMV 

k. To the necessity for artificial irrigatjuii, and ibe eeaicM BMidttf 
obtainiuff a supply of water for the parpose— or 

6th. 'J lie general relatitina of Xoologf aad Jiii'niel 

a. To breeds of domestic wnimalc, uib to the pvecriraSoo ( 
purity. 

6. To the rearing,, feeding and generalrieadin« of i 

e. To the agency of auinwl life iu.fertiliziBg ue acnL 

d. To the attacks of insects upou oar enltivatcd 
7lh. The gfiieral indieiiliona of Ckemimr y M ch aiT 
a. That a fertile soil, in addition, to various oryauie 

contains at least eleven didlercnt mineral sabstances. 

&, That plants CT>iitain, usually, or in mostof ilieiy pasts^ the graat- 
er number of the same mineral i^alistances. 

c 'J^hat tiie auiraal. as a whole, also contains diem, bol i 
througliout its several parts- iiv a maaaer diflcreiu £rom that in 
they are found, either in the phmt or in the WfA. 

4. That tlie plant staadiiig. as it were, between the aoA and dw 
animal, prepares for the latter Imth its organic and itsminenl Pn A 

e. Tliat an iniimate and beaarifal relation exists between the 961, 
the plant and the animal — or between the living and die ~ 
of imtnre— or 

8th. The general indications of Gtdogf mmd Cktmi$trp < 
— such as 

a. Tliat certain Geological formations are esnecially rich in 

of the mineral sul>skinccs found in and requirea by plaitta^ a^ mo- 
duee soils which wiili special treatment will prove fectilei ' 
ble to the cukivaler. 

& That others are espceiaMy defective income 
and form S4>ils-whicli are naturally improdactiTe. 

c. That some aboeud in all die kiuds of mineral 

plants reqaire, and yet yield soik which are natuiaUy nufenika^ 

K Rxi.ATioNi* Of GEaLeay to AoRicrLTtmn. 

From any one of these general topics, I might select beanliAil ex- 
amples of the close bearings of science upon profitable iuming^-bal 
time does not permit me to illa^rate indeiail any one of the gencisl 
relations to which I have referred. A few obscrvationa. howcvert 
in reference to the special applications of Geology aitd Chemidryr 
will neither detain IBS lottg, nor pcovc, I bdiercv geimffallj anialto* 
csting. 

In reference to Geology. I could have wi^cd to point out to yoo 
tlie very close economical counection which reeeai diceoreriM haro 
eslablislied l>etween practical geology aiul practical agncnhmv— 
how the manufacture and abuiidancc of valuable mauurea. for ex- 
ample, is actually dependant on the progress of c*eolegieal dae«wcry. 
I mnst be content, however, with a brief allnsuin to liic geohwy of 
the United tfmtes. 

Thcr*) are few conntries, iiMleed, which more dearly than yoar 
own, show the relations which geology bears to agrieultnce in aU ito 
branches. Yoor wide prairies are luitnially <listiiigoiahed from yoor 
vast f(»rest lands, by the chamber of their soils, and tbece again bf 
the geological structure of the regions over wliieh they extend, tan 
from which they are generally derived. The broad treclesa aonc of 
enlcareous marl, or rotten limestone— called the prairie or cane brake 
country— which ctospcs Alabama in an east and west directioa,* 
owes ita iwtnral nakedness to the dry« waterless, chalky deprcitk 
which for adepdi of hniakcdsoC feet font the appetmod roeks cf 
he count ly ; and the tenacious, soapy, uucnakoas qualiir of the loiK 
"ith which the carriaire wbeeb of travellers in that State, in wet 

eather, beeome fomtiiar, is owing to the Mme coaee. 
I, .^,y ''^""- -«' ''•Teriug timber, M you ascend from dm dfaivfeil 
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mp» of ihe shores in yoar aouiheni MMes, across ths eocene oiid 
retaueous beds lo the mica sNtc^, gneiss auJ frraune of ihe AppiUa* 
hiaH chain, are tite coaseqaeuces uud iudioalioiis oT diversities in 
cvlufieal smicture. The ewHinp m'JJow, ilie cypresses, (tkyoide* 
ud di$ti€ka) the sMmmp hickory, llie irrceii painoeito. tlie uU mag- 
oiia. ihe red mople, awl tiie ctiiKHi wood of ilic lowest swampy 
pi*t — the hickory, oak. nia^uolia, beech, wahiat, talip tree, aitd bul- 
f , of ihe ih-y, BlhiviaJ Dlatf>»— (lie iternetuul piiMss of Hie tertiary (eo- 
eae) stuids— 4)ie naked prairie of tiie cretuceous marls — mimI tlie 
niited aaks, hickory and piwes whirk appear lut (lie priiiiury rocks— 
tl \liese soues of diflereiit timber indicate the natural coiuiection of 
tie vegetation of a district wMh the Mutnre of the rocks on wliich it 



Nor are theee (geological relat ions of vegetable life without their io- 
luence on the duly movements of your sluAing population. I have 
tl.'M'Where shown how directly 4he movenieuts, tlie uuiural expansion 
. may call it, of our first class farmers iu t<cotland, is not oiUy iiitlu- 
uiced bttt acuially, mM tl were, prescribed, l>y the geological charac* 
cr-of the district iu which they have been l>rou?l4 up and to wiiich 
Jiey iuteaad to move.* t<o it is among yoo. ** Those who go soutb- 
ivards from Virgima lo North and South Carolnia, and thence to 
Seorifia ««d Alalmma follow, ns by iiuitinct, the correspondiiig zones 
yf country. 'TYte iahalthants of tlie red soil of tlie granitic region 
keep to their oak and hickory; tlie 'cmckers^ of the tertiary pine 
barrens, to their lif^ht \vooA ; and those who ijihabit tlie newest geo- 
loficnl formaiious iji the sea islands, to tlieir fish and a>'8ter8."t 

AjkI to this ilhuiration of a fact, which may be proved, I believe, 
by observtioa in eveiry coutMry of the glol>e, t^ir Charles I^yell, adds 
a sentence, from which I am sure you will at once draw an import- 
taiA, practical lesson. " On reac4iing Texas, all these diflereia clas- 
KS are at fholt, because the cretaceous strata in that country con- 
sisi of a haid, compact, siliceous limestone, which defies the decom- 
poting actjou of ttK* atmospliere, and forms table lands of liare rock, 
entirely luilike the marls, clay and sand, of the same age, in Aiu> 
bama." 

The tillers of the red land, of the pine barremi, of the marshy prai- 
ries, and of the soa island swamps, are equally at a loss wlien they 
mignite to a country of wiiich the soils and surface differ from all 
they have left. Aud hew is thist Because they have no familiarity 
with tkose general principles of chemical science on which all cuU 
Hire on all soils depends — l)ecau8e, if they wi(>li lo coiitiiine tlie same 
kind of tillage, and on soils similar to those they have left, they have 
not sach a knowledge of the general principles of Geoloiry as woukl 
enable them at onee lo say. to this or to that country, I must go, kir 
^ere alone am I likely to find lliem. 

In my own country, I have been accustomed to press upon the ag« 
ricultural coramanhy the importance of such geological knowledge 
lo them, iiecanse of the numerous colonies we possess in all parts of 
Che worki. aivl becaufe of the swarms of emigrants we yearly send 
off to snbdne and people them.^ But to you whom I now aikiress, 
who already occupy, or iu connection with kindred \Aood are desti- 
ned to suhdne and people nearly liolf a workl — liow much more im- 
pr>rtant must such knowledge be ! Your we:*tward nio\-enient will 
ciaitiime for many generations, and how much sorer will the way to 
^■reahh be to your hardy pioneers, if tliey hax'e b<*eii taught in trieir 
early homes, not only <«ily liow to choow Innd, Isit where to look 
Cor the kind they wish to Iniy, and how to till it be!<t, whatever it may 
be. when it has come mto their possesion. 

I ought, perhaps, to apolcgise for saying so mtich ou this snliject. 
To yon, wlio have expended so much public in<si>'y and so large a 
measure of talent in developmg the geological Mtrurture and imtuntl 
resources of this and other states. K liiuy a|>i>(T<ir in-i'suniittuiHis iu me 
to-arge further npim your attention, whnt you have »>hi\mi ilint you 
already no fully araweciate. I may plead as an excu^, that in a 
country where all action originates, and all power eetiires in tlie 
masses, a brief discuwion of the sulqect l)efore a great meeting like 
this, may hdp neiv listeners imvardita proper general e^^imntHMi of 
the practical value i>f s<^ience — and that what I have said will not 
full in lieiug useftd to scientific agrioulture. if it convhi<-e a single 
undecided vtrter m this great commonwealth of the worth of those 
aids which si-ience oflers you. iudevdopmirthe resources of the soil. 

II. Relations of Cmemistrt to AoRicixTntK. 

Permit me now to s.ny a ftrw woids ou the sulqcct of chemistry, in 
itt relatioitf to agricuhure. 

The special af^icaiions of this science, as many of you are al- 
ready aware, nre far ttH) maltiplied to admit even of etmmeration. 
Of ttie practical end* which have lieen more or less perfectly attain- 
ed l«y roeaus of ehcinistry, I miglil ineiaion such general ones as 
these:— 

1st. In what ftiuml exhanttton consists, how k is produced, and 
how it may lie repaired ! 

9d. In wliai sj)erial exhaiHtion coii^i:«ts. how it is brought about, 
ciilier naturally or artificially, aiul boMr it is to lie correeu^d * 

dd. Wind iilaiits. in geiicrul require to make them groMV well ? 

4th. What manures tsHrlit tocoiituiu, to lie fri^ierally ser\'iccable ; 
what. ^Ih a view io special purpo^'s. tliey ought specialty to con- 
tain : and ho^v they are to t>e aniHcially prepsredf 

Bot sueh topics are too general anil iuoefinitc to make a sure im- 
pessioii on the miisl of the practical iWater, iii the brief moments I 
have spent in eunnieraiiiMr tl^eru. 

I mention fHinher. iheiefore. «^urh special points as i1m^ following: — 

tit. How to bring cntps io earlier ripcu«»s in late axid elevated dis- 



41 flow to redwee the straw producine tendency of the land. 
M. H0W to hasten or promote, or vi piuh forward laggard, yellow, 
iad aiuated vegetation. 

* See an article iu the Kdiubnr^h Review for March, lfi49. 
t Lyeirs Secntid V sit to the Vliited States, p. 110. 
rt 9ic ibe Author's Eteimmt of Affriadttmi Cismistty and Geolo- 
§$, Fiflk JSdiUMf p. 62fi. 



4th. How to strengthen the straw of your grass crops, where they 
are lial>le to be hud. 

51k. How to hii the ear and make it lai^er, where long culture or 
natural poverty has rediKred its aize. 

tfth. How to improve the deficient feediitg quality of turnep, and 
other root crops, when grown on mossy land. 

7lh. To quicken the organic matter in dead, deaf, or peaty soils, 
and make it available for the noiu-ishment of plaius. 

6tli. To prepare artificial manures, which shall nourish any crop 
on any available soil. 

9lh. To promote growth on slow^ and to retard it on guiik soils. 

lOih. On newly brought up suiwuils, and on trenched land, wliat 
majiures ought to be used, aiwl why. 

llth. Why a rotation oi niaiuires, as it is called by practical men, 
is necessary, and where. 

12th. That the use of lime to a certain extent, aud In a prudent 
way, is necessary to Ihe highest fertility. 

l^h. That saline and nearly all other manures, do more good upon 
light and o|K'n. than they do ii])«^i stitl and close soils, and Why. 

14th. How to economise the coiiiUiinpt urn of vegetable food, and 
to adapt it to tlie ptirpose for which an animal is I'od. 

Ititli. How to prevent the disease called^/f^cr^t and tees in tuniept 
and other ro<its, and how to render mildew and ague equally rare. 

To do these and many similar things economically, skilfully, and 
with niore or.less success, are among the practical eixls to whi'*h 
chemical invextigations have already led us. 

They also supniy onswerv lo many practical questions, such as :— 

IsL Why cabltfure crops so greatly exhaust the soil, and how such 
exhaustion is to be repaired * 

Slid. Why tares cut green exhaust the land, and give inferior 
wheat ? 

3d. \Miy tares are seldom good after crops of clover ? 

4th. Why lime produces a more marked ed'cct on one toil than it 
does upon auotlier i 

5th. \Vhy one variety of lime is more useful generally, or in parti- 
cular districts on particular farms and fields, tlian another ? 

Of special points and questions, I could entunerate many mure, in 
regard to which chemistry may be said to have been, or to be capa- 
ble of becoming, of obvious money value to the farmer. Ei'en to 
such of you. howei'er. as have luu much attended to this subject, the 
above examples will stifficieutly ind.caie both tlie kind of connection 
which exists between practical agriculture and practical chemistry ; 
and the kind of uses to which such sciintiiic knowledite may here- 
atYer be put, in advancing llie important art, which it is the fir«t x^nsh 
of tliis great Society, and the individual interest of many of its mem- 
bers most zealously to promote. 

IjIMitsof Hlmak Skill. — But in dwelling upon and illustratiiig 
what is already in the power of man, and what lie hopes to attain in 
reference to atrriculturc through the akisof science, I W(»uki not for- 

get to acknowledge how very limited his knowledge is, and how tee- 
le his capacities after all. 

A m>-sterious fungus attacks the potato, and for years spreads 
famine aud misery, and discontent and depression, among millions of 
uulustrious farmers. 

A minute fly. season aAcr season, hovers o^'er our wheat fields, 
and from entire provinces and states almost banishes the cultivation 
of our most important grain. 

A long continued drouth, such as half a century past has scarcely 
seen, dries up our meadows and pastures, aiai drives the fanner to 
his wits end. to obtain winter sustenance for his necessary Mi«ck. 

Such things as these ought to prevent us from iKxisting of our 
knowledge, and to enforce upon us tliat piety and hunil'UiiesH of 
spirit which rural occupatimis themselves s«) naturally fct^ter — while 
at the same time they should not rextrain us from any efl'ort or inqui- 
ry by which the evils themselves may be mitigated or removed. 

It is possible — nay it is almost witliiii the bounds of a reasonable 
expectation — that tlie same iiuellectual research which lias given us 
dominion over tlie proud w^aves — has ma<le cut the la\%'8 by which 
hurricanes are regulated— has already almost A-eed us from their 
most fierce influences— and has forced the fiery lightning to descend 
hamilesKly from heaven — ^that the same research may finally free us 
from the vishatit^is of the fiuigus and the insect, ami mav place the 
dreary drouths of summer under reasonable control. Such hopes 
we may entertain, not as sources of pride, but as stimulants to exer- 
tion — fi>rin so greatly rewarding the past exercises of our intellectual 
powers, the Deity obviously intends still fnrtlier to excite us to study 
and extract good from the living and dead things of naiiu-c, over 
which he has given us a general d<niiinioii. 

Obstacles to Prooeess. — ^Tliere are. however, hi every coun- 
try', certain obstacles %viiich oppoi«e themselves to the prepress of 
scientific agriculture, as a branch of knowledge, or to its practical 
application in the impntvemeiit of the soil. 

1 do n«it refer to thoK physical or hxral olnsiacles of climate, ele- 
vation aliovc the sea, k»w pricen, dislaiic-e from markets. Mid so on: 
but to thn^ie social and elass oltstaeles which, in so many places, niia 
in so ninny ways, interfere not only with the rapkl ext< i.sion of our 
knowledge, but with the difllisicm of what we already posMcss as to 
the application of science to the rural arts. I may enumerate as be- 
longinir to olM^acles of this kind : 

1st. ^le aversion to theory, as it is called, which is so generally 
pmiVfssed liy practical farmers inmost countries of the worUl. Rash 
and liMsty theorising in reg;inl to agriculture, it is right to reject; the 
error lies in confounding Mriih sticb tlteory e%'ery thing that does not 
appear to bear din ctly upon the more common o|.rriiti<vni« of the 
farm — as if clieniistrk', or tlie chemist for example, could W of no 
ui«e to the farmer. l>eoause he <loes iKit interfere witli the handling of 
the plow— or with the shape aud management of the drill machine, 
or the harrow. 

*1. The small amount of talent hitherto in all countries consMlcrcd 
necessary to €t a man to become on excellent farmer. This not « 
ly lowers the general education and attainments of the ogriculf 
claM, ttidthe estiinaliMi io «'hjcji they are held — but k tuifils tl 
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as a body, readily to appreciate the laboia^ or to Uaien to the cv«. 
of mea oT meutiice^ however prudent aiid practical tbey may be. 

9d. The fpecial dcficieuey, amoiw ail grades of tlie agricultural 
community, (iu Eiigiiuid aiiMHig loucUorda, among tenant* and among 
laborers,) of any in«traRlioo iu the elementary part* of those branch- 
es of knowledge by Which the prinibiples of agricuiture are especial- 
ly illustrated. 

4th. The extreme sob-divisioB of the land, whidi yoa may not see 
ill this country ft>r many generatitisis, bm which already exists as a 
great evil in some of tlie countries of Europe. It prevents the use 
of improved impleinenis, and therefore the eaeourageroent of a^- 
cuhural mechanic»->becau«c the ihi iner is too poor to boy anything 
but the merest necessaries. Ii prevents also the purcliHse of ma- 
nures, luuunil or artificial, to any extent— the employment of paid 
labor in farming—- and generally all those forms of improvement 
which demand an outlay of capital, or to which the occi^wuion of a 
considerable breadth of land is a necessary pre-requisite. 

6th. An obstacle peculiar to your country, and to its present traa- 
sitioii state — and it u really a serious obstacle to improvement — is the 
feeble local attachment bv which the proprietors of the more newly 
settled districts are bomia to their farms. This appears in the ihct 
that so many of your farms are for sale. Few faimlics have yet be- 
come so attacned to their locations as to be unwilling to sell them, if 
a fair offer be made. The head of the family trutns to his own skill 
to do better elsewhere for all his household, with the .money for 
which they may be sold. This state of things will pass away as age 
creepks over your commonwealths and iustiiutious, but in the mean- 
time it operates as a serious hindrance to the expenditure of money 
iu embellisiiment or in costly improvemenis, which might possibly 
not enhance, iu a proportiouate degree, the value cf these properties 
iu the market 

I merely mention these social obstacles, for although some of them 
do, as I am informed, exist to a certain extent in tins State of New 
York, yet i would rather express my high opinion of the much good 
I have found among you, than appear to detract from your just de- 
serts, by discovering and commenting upoix wants and defects Mrfoich 
ill your hurry to get foiMrard, you have as yet scarry had time lo 
discover, much less to supply or remove. 

EnCO0RAG£MKNT to ArRICCLTURAL SciX^fCB n THM UivniiD 

States. — Of the good I see, for example, I may specify the enlight- 
ened desire exhibited by your several Statt fovtmmttU*^ to promote 
the applications of science to your home agriculture, as it is striking, 
ly shown iu the numerous surveys and reports which they have 
caused to be made and published, in respect to the geology aud agri- 
cultural capabilities of tlie several ports of the L'uiou. In this re- 
spect your State of New York occupies a most distinguished posi- 
tion, and its inhabitants will no douht reap from their weU directed 
exertions, a rich harvest of deserved fruit. 

AgHiu — this great Agricultural Fair, tne implements and stock 
here exliibited, the countless numbers who have entered the show 
yard to see tliein, and who now surround us — impress upon a foreign 
vuuto.-, tlie obvious usefulness and efficient management of your Ag- 
ncidtural ::$ocieties, how much they are doing, and how zealously 
tlie> are supported. To those at a distance, who cannot look upou 
you witli tueir own eyea, your annual publications speak. I have 
myself been both interested and instructed by the former volumes of 
the Transactions of your SJociety, and 1 have heard them, in a pub- 
lic meeting in Hcotiaud, most highly HK>ken of, and favorably con- 
trasted with tlie published proceedings, even of tlie Highland and 
Agricultural ifociety of SciAlaud. It gives me pleasure to express 
ray opinion, that tlie volume for the present year is not only equal to 
iu predecessors, but coniaias matter highly creditable to the s>ocie- 
ty, and useful to the advancement of scientific agriculture. 

Farther — The interest which, as individaals, you take in the pro- 
motion of agriculture, by the acquisition and application of new 
knowledge, may be gatheri*d from two circumstances— ^r«t, from the 
establishment and liberal enduwinent of chairs of science in connec- 
tion with agriculture, by private parties, iu two, at least, of your 
state universities — a liberality at once most patriotic and most judi- 
ciously applied ; and sttond, from the causes which led to the recent 
visit to Europe of your countryman, Mr. Coljaan. Him we were 
led to look upon a* a deputy fknoin the individiuU farmers of this and 
the adjoining states, to tlie farmers and agricultural asiiemblics of 
Great Britain — for it was your individual encouragement aud sub- 
scriptions, I believe, and those of your societies, which induced and 
enabled him to come among us. As your deputy, he was every 
where received— every where kii>dly, I believe, as so kind-hearted 
a man deserved to be — and every where with a desire to give him 
the luUest information on every suh)ect that might be useAiT to yoiL 

Genileoieii, in tlie minds or some of your countrymen whom 1 
have met, not so I hope in yours, a wrong impression exists as to the 
feelings of my countrymen towards you as a cominiuuty, or as indi- 
viduals. We do not envy or reiirret your rapid growth and prosperi- 
ty as a people — we are proud ot' it. We do not dislike you individu- 
ally — we are predisposed, rather, to see good in you and to like you. 
Whatever sour men on either side of the water iiiny say, you may 
rest assured that there is a corner in almost every heart at home, 
which emecially warms towanls tlie North American, whether 
A-om the Colonies or fVom the Sintcs, and a warm seat at many a 
fire side, if he will come ami occupy it. Il may be old fashioned, 
gentlemen, but we all still think at home that blood is thicker than 
wster, and if any of you doubt it, we bog you, like Mr. CckLSCAN, to 
eome amoi^ us, and honestly and frankly to try whether it is so or 
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If I were asked to eive a ^>ecial reason why a knowledge of the 
■eientific pnnciples of agriculture is more necessiiry among you than 
among any other existing people, I would mention tlie great extent 
of your territorial dominion, and ^e varied soils, climates and cul- 
tures, wliich your people encounter, as your dominiou over the for- 
est and prairie* extends. When you take this fkct in connection 
wnh an other, which is no less familiar to you, that a general set of 
your popoliiott, like a gieat moving tide, tftoarrying UiemtowanU 



tbeaoQihuid 

oAen deoened by the morrar 

tue of BOW crops in the mKOr-yom. wili ooo hw wmSm 

iag agrieuliohst himself it must 

community, that he should possom Kmw da pt o of 

those priaeiples^ not ouly of Goologf to whioki hs* 

especial allusion, bm of Chemistry aud Botuqr ulao^ 

bl* him in whatever circumatauces of •oil, of ffliiiimn 

he is i^acod, to make the mo*t of the advwatogoo ht kt 

sess— to ovcreome most easily aud bkmI ocoanmicully I 

he may have to eucotwtcr— ^uid to employ at ottaa U» 

haads with skill in betteriag his loeal couditioMb 

As an agfieuliuial people, you possess ma|iy adaaafafaooMr Ai 
aatioNS of Europe. Yoa are not old t nou|^ to havo aoqmmadhk 
trict and stale pr^jadices^ which are diflkuit ta i 
in many parts of Europe, long oppose, 
of improvemeuts from abroad. 

I may mention, ao a most intelligibke iltwUatioai) Aa ; 
of ianitemcnts imported from other coautriosj wbieh m Bwof* b.a 
very llow procesa The swing plow of 8eollaad« §m 
has made its way uito many di^icts of Eiiflaud, ho bai 
sively introduced into some parts of Fraaee. HoBaadi 
even into Poland and Russia. But into Groimauy, 
meat to the old tools aud methods is ao very omaijgy M 
very tardily. And I advert to this iastnwienfr— tma f 
strument, 1 may call it, of the practice Amner— b 
meatioaod to your credit, by a GeraiaB writer, that tko i 
has had a much more willmg and ready receplioa 

among his own countrymen, and that Genaauy hao i 

many excellent swing plows from America.* I hara ooaa flow 
iron* of Scottish manuActUK^ iu use in varioao paitt of miA 
America. It is aaid that ple«r irons in coaoidarablo qpaallliia mt 
now exported from the States ia couaiderabio nanAwm to Emi^Hai, 

Whatever is good in other coaniries, you ara vary mmk b aoi»> 
dition to adopt at once. You have, a* I have said, fhrwet old inm 
to break through, old methods to abaadoBfOld tool* talay asUoiMd 
(dd rule* and regulations to abolish. Above all, as fin m ii t oei ^ yoa 
work every man for himself and for the profit of hio mmfliy. Nol 
oidy are feudal superiorities, servitudes, scrtdomaad lillioo^aalatomi 
among you, but even rents are not, as with aoy to ha miida Wf oa 
two dark days of every year. What ouf^t to stand i» ifaa vaj dmi 
of yoar rapid progress in this most importam art? 

Another great advantage posoeased by tbo agriealtariN» of dm 
country, yoa will both imdeistaad and estimate. M9 a aadoa yoa 
commence your agricultural career at the poim whith are hart oi- 
tabled. The cmiaence which we have reached aAer kma ««ii«iliiiig, 
you start from. Yun have the benefit of all oar kaowloam aai os- 
perience, and — unwearied with previous labor, or TT^rfiiti arilh Iht 
Klea, as too many of our fkrmers are, that you havo ofiiady doot 
very much — you must progress beyoiid what we havo at pmooai M- 
tained to. And with the intellect aud energy yoa ji^tiinit^ joti anrt 
and will proffress. It cannot fail indeed to prore a fiaal hlemiBf to 
mankind at large^ that so many new minoa, anfttleiad by old ro> 

straints of prejudice or partial Ugislatioa, or eoBrontioaal ca 

are now directed in this country towards the vancd amtof i 
life. Knpecially must kiteHectual exeition oayonr pan, ia i 
to any or the arts of life, benefit us in Great Britam ^hiaa a ( 
mon parentage, individual ties of blood, and a anhy of noaek, eoa- 
nect, and whom now the broad Atlantic, more tfaau hn^cd ovttf 
almost brings together again into a coBomoa boma. Wkot yoa 
think, reacts upon our thoughts ; what you speak, iniiaMMy alwa 
our ipeech ; and your literature and ouis. are read and haro dMr 
influence in both coimtries. What each otscovors soouar 
property of the other, tlian in tlie case of natioos who ipoi 
ent tongues ^ and a step in advance oa either aide of mo 

carries the arts of the otlier side alone with it. YVo aia not i 

perhape I might say we are eiuineiuty unselfish — La wiafaing joa to 
become agricultural improvers. But of all the aria, it may be aid 
more truly <if agriculture thaa of any other, tluit it is of ao eooMiy 
The producer of the conimon staff of human lift, ought fat ad it 
perfection, to be the common property of al. Ia rividiiag ea^odMf 
m our endeavors to push forward this highest art oC l^o, BritaJa aai 
America will be striving only which can do nMMt for thohanmaTact. 
And if we in Britain sliould benefit hereafter by <he advaaaat yoa 
are destined to make, — beyond what you have obtamed fioa aij Ji 
will eiiable us only the more qieedily to ajd ia diflftnhir a ' ' *' 
of these advances among the other nations of the ^oba. 

What is the moral of this discourse — ^what its i 
tion to you whom I have the honor to address ? 

Is there improvement any where— let it be oeea 
there agricultural progress any where — ^you oia^t nal to 
Are thore means of battering the mode of culture any 
possess the same. Is tliere greater knowledge aay 
within your reaeh. Is there energy and determinatioa aay 
— these qualities are inherited iu as great streiui(th by yoa ao by OMT 
other people. Is the climate favorable any where for special Idiw 
of culture — you poascas all dimatea. and may take a leaf firamtha 
fturmiag book of every country. Is knowledge ue 
— it is so among you ; if not because of an over- 
cause of a eonstauUy moving, and at present lathi 
culturah population. 

And it hi consequence of its progressiro teadency, tha Teatai 
blood of the Anglo Saxon shade, is destined, as some befievo, tocoa- 
quer and possess this vast continent from sea to sea ; it is oaraly te 
wish aud purpose of tfie Deity, that saeh poasesoioa dioaid bo amio 
a soarce of bigness both to the ruling aiu to the rulod, aad a aiea— 
of furthering at the same lime, that general advaaeomeat of die ha> 
man race which all philanthropists ao ardently r '' * 
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It conuDJttea of three ftoin e««h judiuikl ilii- 
bfl appoint edf to report the Dftmes of oUicer* of 
ocietj, and to rEooumeDd tbe plftoe rarboi<Ung 
ezt AqdubI Fair, 
motion or Mr. T. Smith, the dalegatioDt 
eaah jadicial distrlot, were direoted to leleot 
respective membeTB of the comioillee. 
e several district delecationB then retired to Be- 
duly bnviag been per- 
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D, BHl aU be luulal lo accDmiduli web rcMlIh hi npidlT, 
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3f«D-'Bork State ^grualtnral Soticts. 

Annual ISeetlnx. 

Tbe Ifew-Tork State Ag. Society convened in tbe 
Aasemlilf Chamber, at 12 o'clock on Wedneidkj, the 
16th Jan., 1850— (he President not having arrived, 
on mottoaor B. P. Johrion, Esq., Hon. John P. 
Bbekmah, eX'preiident, v>s called to the ebair. 

B. P. JountoK, Esq., Secretar; of the Society, 
read the anonal reparl of the Executive Committee, 
detailing the operations of the Board for the past 
ye»r, which wai liitened to with great interest. 
Their labors have been, in everj respect, emitieollj 
■Dcceaafal, and it is believed that the influence and 
Dtefulnea* of the soeiel]' ia rapidlj extending, not 
only over oar own stale, but to most of the other 

The report, on motion of Mr. Chkbtib, was ae- 
(»pted, and ordered la be embodied in the Transac- 
tioBs of tbe Society. 

L. TvcKcm, the Treasnrer of the Sooieiy, read 
hi* annual report, showing these general resolts: — 

WailhaneanT, Jan. IT, ISte, #433 33 

MaoT iiicinsmirapnuliiraiuiievpHviaiidrlaaued,.,.. 2,000 00 
Fkw Iha tHalaTRWuir, '^ *> 

ToDpanry lou, V.".".'.'.!'.'.'.!'.".'.!'.!!!'. '.'.', .1!^!!.' M3 SI 

Rtcripu u i)uu Fair u ^yrwuH, 8,144 53 

JoiiB A. Taium, IlaRlbid,C<»o.,lbiutnrnu ou Shacp, lUD DO 

Bia,«l 44 

Debn or 1B4S, ttoM U 

pRioiBO-. 4JOTB3 

Salarv and vaveUinrexpnuodoftbe Becrelarr, aud siUa- 

ryorMoKiNttr 1,410 S8 

ExiKusef ecnMoled whh Ike fitola Pair, ................ TOS 79 

iieiMr>HBidri«a. «oa oo 

Oa aeeoiul ot Ulvary and MuKum— Reuiin of Avricul- 

lal RooBU-lncikBlid KipauM, Ac, Ac, 1,3:M 

I0J73 . 

BriwM* n TrsaiUTT, Ju. U, ISJO, 9,10131 

•10.174 44 

Oa notion of Hr. Enoi, the report was aooept- 

•d. Bad ordered to be printed B-ith the Traasaotions. 

On motion of Mr. T. C. Fbtbbs. it wai ordacod 



Mr. Pabdee, before this committee, desired to 
present a resolution in accordance with instructions 
from his coonty, ur<;Lng that l«o fairs be held next 
/ear — the State to be divided into two diBtricls with 
reference to them. He itated that the county So- 
ciety of Wayne had adopted this plan, and with 
^real advantaf;e, and desired to see the same thing 
by the State Society— and chiefly because Ibe ten- 
dency would be lo lieep up the iniorest in lhe*e fair*, 
by holding them every year both in the eastern and 

Mr. Chxeveb suggested that this could not be 

>ue without an alteration of the Society's consti- 

tion — and perhapt tbe assent of (he Legislature. 

It would also be equivalent to dividing the Sociecr 

[wo. But, in any event, it was a matter with 



ilseir, and should do so. Jf that was done, the oom- 
aittee should know it before acting. 

Hr. pAKDEB explained that (he proposition wa» 
lot to divide the Society, or to have two organiia- 
ioBs — but on the contrary, that its onion should be 
ontinuod, and that under one organisation two fairs 
.boald be held each year. 

Gen. Veile moved a reference of tbe matter to 
tbe committee just appointed. 

Mr. Shekwood suggested a special committee — 
it being a matter of sonsiderable interest at the 

Mr. T. C. Peters moved to lay the whole sub 
ject on the table, which was agreed to. 
Recese nutil 4 o'clock, P. M. 

Four o'elork, P. Jf. 
Mr. Ehos, of Madison, from the nominating 
committee, reported the following persons as offi- 
cers of the Society for the present year, and they 
were unanimously agreed (o, by ballot, by tbe Socie* 
ty^— 
PrcuJem— R P. PRB\TICK, Albuiv 
Vice Pmidciiu— AunoiE ^mrisi, 
Moaaii, WenchMIer; Axme-rt Vax 
Fl4TT, CUiiuhi ; J. B. BuaNST, Oiiondnfa 
OuTsa Pkilpi, Ontario ; Kilmiii Van ! 
CtnrFUBiiidiiig Secrcluy— B. P. Johma 
Bccmding 8Mrsi«rv-J. McD. Meliityi 
Tmmrcr— Luther Tucker. 
Uiecuive CommiHM— B. a Kinlud, J. J. Vtele. B. Wsndelt. 
A. Tbomp»0| Ilciiry Wager. 

The same committee, to whom was alio referred 
the question of selecting a suitable place for hold- 
ing the next Cftltle Show and Fair of the Society, 
reported in favor of holding it al Albany, if lbs ci- 
tizens furnish funds sulBctent to prect such Iwild- 
ings, kc, as the executive committee may requite 
for the purpose of the Society. 

Mr. BuTTEKniLD'sresololion relative to holding 
a four days' fair, was referred to the i 



was then read from Jambs Cow- 
Dxn, Esq., American Consul at Glasgow, inform- 
ing the Sooiety of a fair to be held in London, far 
tbe exliibitioB of (he iadustry andartaot allnat 
duing tlw SMiniaar of 1801. andaxprasaing tbe 



New-York; Liwi 

BliatK. Greene: : 
;E.C FV'MT.Ctaeni 
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that American arts, manufactares, &c., See., woald 
be well represented. 

Also, a resolntion by Mr. Johnson, inviting the 
agriculturists, manufacturers, mechanics, &c., to 
prepare for the exhibition, and offering the aid of 
the Society, so far as their powers extended, to fa- 
cilitate those who might be desirous of competing at 
the exhibition. ' 

Mr. Peters suggested that this Society send to the 
said fair all the various samples of Indian corn raised 
in this country. 

Mr. Baldwin hoped the Society would not con- 
fine itself to the samples of Indian corn raised in 
the country, but send other articles to this great 
gathering of nations. He hoped, not only that ar- 
ticles would be sent, but that the Society itself 
would be represented there. He spoke of this as 
being the first meeting to which the mother country 
had invited us, and trusted all parts of the Union, 
especially the Empire State, might be well repre- 
sented on this great and glorious occasion. 

A motion was made to refer the subject to a se- 
lect committee, but was subsequently withdrawn, 
and the entire matter, togo her with a resolution by 
Mr. BuTTERFiELD, recommending to the executive 
committee to ofler a premium of $100 on such arti- 
cle as takes a premium at said fair, was. 

On motion of Mr. Foote, referred to the execu- 
tive committee with power. 

A communication was received from Dr. Lee, of 
the Washington Agricultural Rooms, in relation to 
distributing agricultural tracts. Referred to the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Peters offered a resolution, directing the 
executive committee to ask of the Legislature, in 
addition to their annual appropriation, the sum of 
$250 for improving the library ol the Society, and 
$150 for the Museum. Adopted. 

Mr. Smith ofiered a resolution directing this So- 
ciety to memorialize Congress for the establishment 
of an Agricultural Bureau. 

The resolution was ably sustained by Mr. Bald- 
win, and adopted. 

Mr. Cheever gave notice of a resolution to 
amend the Constitution of the Society in such a 
manner as to retain cx-ofTicio Presidents of the So- 
ciety upon the executive committee. 

Upon this announcement of a notice, a protracted 
debate sprung up, and was continued until the ad- 
journment. 

The Society again convened at the Capitol in the 
evening, and listened to an excellent lecture by 
Prof. Johnston, on the connection of Chemistry 
with Practical Agriculture. 

Thurtdayj Jan. 17. — The Society met at their 
Rooms, at 10 o'clock, when the reports of several 
committees were read, premiums paid, and a variety 
of other business transacted, — after which they ad- 
journed to meet at the Capitol in the evening. 

At half-past seven, the President, Hon. John A. 
King, called the meeting to order. After the read- 
ing of some reports not previously made, the Pre- 
sident delivered his valedictory address, which was 
listened to with great interest ; and at its conclusion 
the President elect, E. P. Prentice, Esq., in a 
very appropriate manner, tendered the Society his 
thanks for the honor conferred upon him. 

Hon. J. P. Beekman offered a resolution tender- 
ing the thanks of the Society to Mr. King for his 
able and instructive address. 

Also to the other officers of the Society for the able 
discharge of their duties during the past year. 

Mr. Cheever offered a resolution tendering the 
thanks of the Society to Prof. Johniton for hif 





eloquent addresa at the State Fair and for the abk 

and interesting series of leoturea reoeatly Mivered. 

Mr. Johnson offered the following retolvtiois, 

which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved J That the meaihen of tin* Society i 
■peel the memory oi the late HxnaT Cchjiam— « 
aud well kiiowii for his active seal m the caasa of _ 
provemeut. aiid especially for the many ittereaiuiff usl 
efluMoiis or his pen on the varioua branebet of nuw 

Regolvedt That we sincerely sympathize widi Iho fkmUf of Hir. 
CoLMAX in the painiol bereavemeut they bave aurtaioed; aadtttf 
the {secretary forward lo ibem a copy of th a a a ifiiialhws 

On motion , it was agreed that the ExeootiTe Coa- 
mittee meet at the Society's Rooms at lOo'eloekoi 
Friday morning. 

The Society then adjourned. 

award or PREMlUMf. 

EasATs. — Connection of Science with Agiiciihare— ads^sd la 
Common School*— Prof. John P. Norton, oTYala CoUsfa, 

eioo. 

History of Indian Cora— Chas. Lewia Flint, Wmi MaaOmrf, : 

Silver Medal. 

Farms.— E. S. Salisbury, JeflTeraon comity— aacood | 
ver Cup, S90— dd. Helim Snttou, Seneca coonty, Tfans^ 

Dairies.— 1. Horace Clapp, Houseville, Lewia CovBly, 
Cup, ^^50— 3. Jotin Holbert, Chemnuf, Silver Cop, tao. 

Butter^— Horace Clapp, Lewis couity, Joaadli Cmrjf aihssy, 
John Holbert, Chemung, and Hector C. Tothill, Cayaga iiiialj. 
each a .Silver Cup of the value of SI5— S. Noah HitehooA, BoiMr, 
Silver Cap, 810. 

Winter Wheat.— Adam aarke, West Dresden, Yates eoasKf, 
42 bushels per acre, on 50 acres, SIO. 

J. J. Thomas, Macedon, Wayne connty expeihacm as to As ii> 
peniiig of wheat, S5. 

Spbino WHSAT^-Geo. R. Eella, Oneida eoimty. ID Iir Jieh pm 
acre, S15— 2. H. B. Bartlett, Paris, Oneida counly, 31 boihek per 
acre, 810. 

RYE.*-David Conrad, Bnuiswicki Rens. eoonty, 36 bwhda pw 
acre, 815. 

Indian Cokx.— 1. E. R. Dix, Vernon, Oneida eoonty, 83 
per acre, •'iO— S. Peter Crispell, Jr., Hurley, Ulater oowtty, 60 
per acre. 815. 

C. W. EelU, Wm. Baker, Aufustus Flint, for aampies afseed 
corn, vol. Trans, to each. 

Barley.— 1. E. M. Bradley, Ontario county, 80^ boAeb per 
acre, 815— *2. E. R. Dix, Veraou. Oueida county, 48 bosbels per aen 
81U— 3. Benj. Euos, De Ru>-ter, Madiaon county, 47 bnah. par aeia, 
85. 

Oats— Peter Crispell, Jr., 80 bushels per acre, 815—3. £. BC. Bml' 
ley, 810. 

BircKWREAT.- 1. Robert Eells, Oneida comity, 33 bnaliflli par 
acre, 810—2. >Vm. Baker, Lima, Liviufston county, SB bwhelsfiS 
acre, 88. 

Peas.- E. S. Salisbury, 27 bushels per acre. 810. 

Rapalje &, Briggw, Rochester, for Mmples of seed peaa, *nraBB. 

PoTATOEs.—l. Best quality, H. B. Bartlcn, 252 basbdb per ttt, 
(Carter's.) 815— C. W. EclU, 346 bushels per acre, 810—3. Ndaoa 
Van XcM. Chautuuque county, 218 bushels per acre, 8S. €ri«atMl 
quantity per acre, Martin Springer, Brunswick, Rena. eoonty, 3M 
bushels, 8)5. Aaron Killam, Mexico, Oswego county, 13 fine vwja- 
tief from seed, 810. 

RuTA Baga.— Jov;ph Hastings, Rens. Co., 984 bosh, per acre, 810 

Carrots.— 1. E. Riitley & Co., Fredouia,ChaBtaaq«e eoonty, Ml 
husituls (GO lbs. per bush.) »n half an acre, 88—2. SameSM hiofiri^ 
8(^—3. L. B. Lang worthy, Rochester, 575 bushels ou half an aeie, 
84. 

John S. Gould, Albany, for fine specimens of canliflowicn asd 
squash, 83. 

Fruits.— i4/»pfe«.— J. C. Hubbard, Troy, Mich., Trans, and Ho* 
mas' Fruit Culturist. 

li. P. (iros^'eiuir, Pomfret, Ct., Trans, and Downinf*a "Plata," 

R. H. Brown, fireece, Monroe county, Trana. 

J. H. W^atu, Rochcrtter, Trans. 

J. D. Caniptiell, Rochester, Fmit Culturist 

E. P. Prentice, Albany, Downing. 

H. A. L'nderhill, Macedon, Wayne cotuity, Trans. 

R. J. Pardee, Palmyra, Downinif. 

Hiram Foster, Palnivra, Fruit Culturist. 

Herman W^endcll. Alhany, Downing 

J. W. Bailev, Plattsl)urph, Trans. 

B. Hodge, Buffalo, Trans. 

S. Moi^aii, Albany, Fruit Culturist. 

Chas. Ross. Washmorton county, Trana. 

Elwanfft;r Sc Barry, Rochester, Trans. 

Wm. Rorers, Wayne county, Downing. 

Dennis Clark, Wayne county, Trans. 

Robert Patterson, Perry, Wyoming cotmty, Frait Cnltorist 

J. J. Viele, TJoy, Fruit Culturist. 

Peart. — S. Miller, Rochester, Fruit Culturist. 

Gm|ws.— R.J. Pardee, Downing. 

Joseph Gary, Albany, Fruit Culmritt 



IC^ If yoa would not be forgotten as soon ms yM 
are dead, either write things worth readings or dft 
something worth writing. 
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CANAmT Okass. — G. N., Hobart, Del. County, 
N. Y. This grass will perfect its seed in this lati- 
tude. It is usually sown in drills, with a machine, 
about one foot apart, requiring from sixteen to twen- 
ty quarts per acre. It is an annual, and the seed 
is sown at the same time of sowing spring grain, 
and ripens nearly at the same time, or rather later. 
The yield is from twenty to thirty bushels per acre. 
The straw is eaten by cattle and horses. 

Berkshire Hogs. — B. S., Greenwich, N. J. 
There are no full blood Berkshires in this neighbor- 
hood, and we are unable to say where they can be 
had. 

Colza. — N., Bridgeton, N. J. We have heard 
of no experiment with this plant in this country. 
If any one has tried it, we should like to know the 
results. 

Stump Machine. — J. F. C, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The description of the article to which you 
refer, (Cultivator for 1846, p. 116,) evidently con- 
tains a mistake in regard to the length, which is 
there given as *' two feet." We regard it, howev- 
er, as a matter of little consequence, as the cut 
gives a definite idea of the form of the article, and 
it is obvious that it should be of such dimensions as 
will suit the size of the stumps. We have seen 
such things used of various sizes. It is only stumps 
the roots of which are considerably decayed, that 
can be taken out in this way; but fcr such the con- 
trivance answers well. 

Seeding land to Grass. — S. W., North Easton, 
N. Y. On lands of medium dryness, we have used, 
for one acre, eight pounds or four quarts red clover, 
eight quarts timothy or herds grass, and from half a 
bushel to a bushel (according to its cleanness) of 
red top. 

The White Snow-Bird. — S. W. According to 
Dr. De Kat, this bird breeds mostly, high at the 
north, along the coast of Labrador, but has been 
known to breed in Massachusetts and Maine. In 
winter it comes down from the north, and is some- 
times seen as far south as Maryland and Virginia. 
It feeds on the seeds of weeds and grasses, which it 
finds above the snow. 

Ohio Mineral Paint. — A Farmer. The sub- 
stance of what we know in regard to this article, 
was given in our last volume, page 379. 

Food or Fowls. — L. B., Clayton, N. Y. Fowls 
should have a variety of food. Indian corn, barley, 
buckwheat and wheat-soreenings, may form the bulk 
of their food in winter ; but they should have some ani- 
mal food, such as butcher's oflfal, and pure green 
vegetable food, as cabbages and potatoes; and also 
mineral matter, as lime, oyster-shells, bones, and 
gravel. 

Plaster. — C. H., Central Village, Ct. The 
qualities in plaster, to which its action as a fertili- 
zer arc attributable, are undoubtedly dissipated, in 
some degree, by exposure to the weather; but with 
that which has been kept in casks, as you describe, 
we should not think the loss was very great. 

Colman's European Agriculture. — A. L., 
Gale's Ferry, Ct. This work is for sale by A. D- 
Pkelps, Boston, and also at this office. It is bound 
Ui two volumes, price $5. 

GvANO. — We believe the best success has attend- 
•4 the use of guano when sown just before a rain, 
tr applied in solution. The proper quantity is 200 
|» 100 lbs. per acre. 



Fish for Manure. — Wo believe it is considered 
best to make them into compost with peat or earth, 
to be applied when decomposed. 

Prouty's Centre Draft Plow. — A. B. P., 
Boone Grove, Ind. We have never heard of these 
plows being used in any soil where they did not work 
dean; and we are not aware of any objection to 
their use in ** the black, loose soil of the prairies.'' 

Tiles for Strawrerrt-reds. — J. I. K., Sing- 
Sing, N. Y. The tiles about which you inquire, are 
described in our volume for 1845, page 128. We do 
not know of any establishment where they are made, 
but it would be an easy matter to make a mould and 
have them made at any brick-yard, and burnt in a 
common kiln. 

Centrifugal Wind-mill. — J. P., Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y. There is a mill of this kind, on a small 
scale, in. use in this vicinity. We cannot tell how 
it answers for general purposes. Perhaps some of 
our correspondents, who have more knowledge of 
it, will inform us in regard to its operation. 

IcE-HousES. — O. L. D., Portage county, Ohio. 
It is best to build an ice-house with a double parti- 
tion, the space to be filled with tan-bark, or some 
non-conducting substance. The bottom should be 
covered a foot deep with small blocks of wood, and 
over these a covering of shavings. Some lay the ice 
on the shavings — others lay a floor to receive the ice 
over the shavings. The ice should be packed as 
closely as possible. You will find a cut and des- 
cription of the plan adopted by the great ice-mer- 
chants of Cambridge, Mass., in our volume for 1847, 
page 345. 

Charcoal and Lime. — E. C. J., Campbell 
Court-House, Va. If your charcoal and lime are 
mixed together, and the lime is slaked, you may use 
with safety a bushel to each fruit tree of the size 
you mention. 

Wheat Drill. — W. S., Lahaska, Pa. The 
grain drills which are most distinguished, so far as 
we know, are the following: Sherman's, made and 
sold by J. W. Sherman, Ontario, Wayne Co.; Pal- 
mer's, made by Fitch Sc Barry, Brockport; Graggs 
& Reynolds', made by O. Reynolds, Webster, Mon- 
roe Co.; Burrall's, made byT. D. Burrall, Geneva. 
Our acquaintance with the operation of these drills 
is not such as to enable us to say which is the best. 
We should be glad to hear from those who have tried 
different kinds. 

Arolition of Bull-fights in Spain. — It is said 
that measures are about to be taken by the Junta 
General of Agriculture at Madrid, for the gradual 
suppression of BulUfights, in consequence of their 
prejudicial eflfects on the interests and morality of the 
country. It is calculated that 4000 horses annually 
perish in Spain npon the horns of the bull, and in a 
country essentially agricultural like Spain, this con- 
tinued and cruel destruction of a useful animal, de- 
prives those who dedicate themselves to the culture 
of the soil, of a lar^e amount of working power that 
might be applied to the augmentation of their pros- 
perity. The annual destruction of 1500 bulls in the 
various fights celebrated throughout the Peninsula, 
destroys the best working breeds, impairs the quality 
of beef, impoverishes the milk markets, contributes 
to the decadence of pastures and fields, and aui;ments 
the price of butter and milk, which in civilised coun- 
tries are counted amongst the necessaries of life. Ail 
these considerations, and the fact that the people by 
attending bull- fights acquire habits of brutality and 
ferocity, by becoming accustomed to scenes of blood- 
shed, is likely to induce the government to attep 
the representationa of the Junta of Agrioolture. 
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C^ Jarmtir's Nob-Book. 

Mr, Vmm ReanelBer^ DeTon Ball •' Mnim.*' 

(Sh FarlniiititpHttdimtP'f) 
Thia unimal ia at preaeot the property of R. H. 
Tan Rbhsielaeb, Esq., of BuIternuU, Otaego 
county, N. ¥. He wee bred by R. C. Gafpeii, 
Eeq., of Thornhill, seer Toronto, Ceuaiift West, 
mod vai exhibited by bim at Ihe ghow ol the N. Y. 
State Ag, Society at Syracme, where he took the 
first prBmiiuu io tbe/ar(i;a claiii of DevoDS. 

"Major," (calved in 1842.) wai by "Billy," 
dam " Beauty," both imported by Mr. GAFria, 
from theatuck of Mr. Dasct, of North Houlloo, 
Oevaiuhire, England. 

'' Major" ia in every respect, one of tbebeetbiilli 
we have ever aeen. His portrait, IhoQgh generally 
true ta (he original, and highly credilable to the skill 
of the genllamsa who made the drawing, as well aa 
to Ihe engraver, is in no vay JIaUtrtd, He ia, in 
fact, juat one of those aaimali, which, though rare, 
•re eametimea eeen, whose points of excelleace oan- 
Bol ha fully shown on paper or canvass, fie has 
Kreat bulk, jnatnessor proportion, and compaotnesi 
of body, abort -jointed, clean, and strong limbs; giv- 
ing a general fom whiob confers oonitiialion and 
•nduraace, with the greatest power of draft. It is 
a form, also, wbwb is filled to carry the greatest 
weight of valnable flesh in proportion to the bone 
and offal. He is a good kandUr; the skin is not 
thin and papery, nor rigid and unyielding, but with 
safficient substance to denote hardiness, has the mel- 
lowness and elasticity indicating thrift. The color 
is cherry-red, with the orange -colored ring round 
the eye and muzzle, characteristic of the true North 

The dislingnlshing traits of the Devon breed of 
eatlle, were given el some lenglh in out last vol- 
ume, pp. 120, 121, 122. 

Crape of 1849— Dralaasv. 

Etia. CuLTlvAToa — Our hay crop was never bet- 
ter since I lived here, (28 years.) The rains in the 
end of May and beginning of June, made both taea- 
dowa and pastures where not over stocked, excellent. 
Taking this connlj, (Seneca) as a whole, I think 
there was an average crop of wheat. In the north 
half of the county, there was considerable loss by 
the weevil or midge; but the south half of the coun- 
ty was clear, or nearly so, of that insect. I had 
b9i acres of land in wheat, from which I obtained 
an average of a fraction over 25 hnsbels per acre, 
which is a tolerable crop in these times, hut much I 
short of what I expected when it was sown. The I 
wire-worm cut off a 20 acre field very much in the ' 
fnll, so much so that I intended to have plowed it I 
Up in spring) however, it recovered wonderfully, 
*nd gave at least from one-half to two.lhirds of a 
crop. From the severe drouth, oar corn crop was a ' 
abort one, although after the light showers early in 
August, it recovered greatly, and all those farmers j 
who worked their corn early, and conlinaed work- 
ing it, got much more corn than they at one time I 
expected; but those who let the grass, weeds, and 
Canada thistles master the corn, got nothing worth ^ 
knsking. Some say they contd not see what was the ' 
reason their corn was so poor, aa they manured the 
laod well before planting. I suppose they are not 
AWare that on our stifl' aoll, barn-yard manors does 
ao'sood for the eom, if put on immediately before j 
~* — '~>Ct indeed, in a dry season, it does barm. I 



Ever since I manured my corn ground in the fall, I 
have never failed of a fair crop. This season I roadn 
80 buahels of ears to the acre, from 28 acres, being 
all 1 planted. Being disappointed of drain-tiles in 
the spring, I was prevented from planting aa mneh 
as {intended. 
As 1 sowed t 
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Now I can count 200. 'l Ihink this mode of farm- 
ing will uhimately improve oqr grain crops very 
much, and where rightly conduclcd, will pay much 
belter for the corn, or even barley, than selling to 
distillers and brewers, to be manufactured into k 
poison to kill themselves or neighbors. 
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seen, either in Scotland or the Uniied Stales, a re, 
muneraling crop of wheal, grown upon land that 
was wet, or even very damp; and never saw aucL 
land thoroughly drained in either country, (if s 
wheat soil,) bul it prodnceil the very host crops; 
and I have seldom seen wet or damp land produce i 
good crop of summer grain, even in this dry climate. 
Wet or damp land, when under tilings, is much moro 
aSected by drouth than dry land, and dry land, 
when in pasture, will put on much more beef or mut- 
ton (say fal) than wet or damp land. 

I should like much to have Mr. C. and Prof. E. 
here, if it were only for one day, in May or June 
ne.t. I have a field of 23 acres now in wheat; the 
WBtlost I drained last spring. The want of lilet 
prevented me from draining all that was wet. Those 
gentlemen would just see the difference in the piece 
that was formerly so wet that it would not raise over 
half a crop, and that which is only ■ little wet, bar 
enough so to make a thin crop of wheat. As to 
what Mr. C. says about the drains filling upon some 
aoita, I do not agree with him. I have drained on 
diiferent kinds of soil, and I have never bud a stop- 
page where the work was properly done. I am of- 
ten asked — " won't the tiles sink, or will they not 
fillap, in a few years I" 

I took up about 20 rods of a drain last June, that 
had been laid for ten years, in order to pul in largei 
liles, as I was going to connect several other drains 
with il ; and I sent for my friend and neighbor, Mr. 
Delnfield, to see them taken up, as ho had some mis- 
givings about sinking or filling up. He can now 
say, that they were neither sunk, nor filled the least 
panicle; indeed no man could have told that they 
liad been a day under ground, from the appearance 
of the tiles. I have taken up sometimes tiles that 
had been longer laid, and with the same result. On- 
ly let the tiles be large enough, (or pnt more of 
them into the main drain,) and there will seldom be 
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any tronble, art«r tbej ar« laiil down. But we must 
hare more [ile mBoliinoB in operation. I intended to 
have had 10,000 tiles home thii winterj but find the 
muker has on)]' d ver; few on hand. Farmers ought 
tu have tlie lile» on Ibe ground in winter; the e\~ 
prn«a of draning is little, Knd ir there are any toil 
lili'9, they will decompoae before spring, which ib 
much belter than to put them in the dri.in. Jouf 
JoiiHSTOK. Ntar Gintva, Dte. 25, 1849. 



Asricoltni 



I Economr- 



Eds. CnLTiTATOR — The economy of the farm is 
that whieh first concerna the individual. Not lo get 
riob ; not simply to Ncll die greatest poseible quan- 
tity of produce, bnt to maintain the original fertili- 
ty of the soil or coustanllj improve it. The com- 
mon farmer cannot expect to get rich, but with good 
management be may obtain a ' comfortable living,' 
and bare leisure to enjoy social blessings, and time 
to dovote to readings and mental improvement - 
This should be done without wearing out the soil. 

True economy consists in returning the same ele- 
ments to the soil that are taken from it, and in the 
same quHnlit;. This will keep the soil fertile, so 
that it will produce the same eropi, both in kijid and 
quantity, year after year. Vegetable productions 
derive purl of their constituent elements from the 
earth, and part from the atmosphere. That pari 
derived from the earth most be returned to il again, 
or it will eventually become barren. The ground 
thai produces one hundred bushels of grain this year. 



turned. And the more a piece 


f land is cropped 


without manuring, the more la 


or and expense ii 




Tlie farmer thai 


soils hay, grain or slock, —if he 






reducing th? ferti- 


lilv, and conse<|uently the value 


of his farm. On 


new land this effect is not seen so 


clearly, but it is 



nevertheless true, end in timewilihe manifest. 

The older settled parts of Now England, furnish 
sad illustrations of want of true economy. Except 
in the vicinity of cities and villages, the soil has 
long been deteriorating. This is the result of had 
management. The productions of the soil have 

taken from the soil, has not been returned. Pas- 
"■Ires have been grazed from April lo Novemhcr, 
-nd the fat cattle and ahecp sent to Brigliion. 






md pastures i 



too brilliant to resist, and emigration to IlliniMi, 
Wisconsin or Iowa, it " noM is order." 

The land in the immediate vicinity of oUiei aail 
large villages is becoming more fertila, Thvaoum 
from which this fertility is derived i* eridsnt. Etb^ 
year thousands and tens of thoasaadi of eatti* 
and sheep are collected in Vermont and Now Bassp. 
shire for the ri( J consumption. The TOgaUbU pr*> 
diictions of the soil, to an enormous extent, are tar. 
nished for the same purpose, together with largo 
quantities of flour, daily supplied from Welten 
New-York and farther on. In this way, the •la- 
ments of fertility are transferred, (he Bubnrba of oi- 
tiea are enriched, and remote districts impoTorisbad. 
The grazing portions of Vermont and Now Hamp- 
shire are becoming less valuable, >ttdao are all ph- 
cca that tjiport more fertility than thej impart «r 

Is il worth while to seek a remedy for theao arUst 
In China the people are always engaged in savieg 
every particle of manure that ean bo found; tbs 
English import vast quantities of fertilisiDg nb- 
stanccs; but our population is not ao denao as to 
render il absolutely oeeessarj in onr caao. Bolides 
the cheap and fertile lands of the We*t are so iari- 
ting, that it must be a long time before oxpeaaiT* 
cultivation will be resorted to. Tet it is imponanl 
that we should understand what we aro aboat. U 
there are defects in our system let them b« painttd 
out, and if possible, remedied. At any rate, fann- 
ers should save and apply all the fertilising aobstaa- 
ces within their reach. W. L. Eatoh. SmH 
Wiart, N. H. 

lVateiw(i|;|it Cellnn. 

Ens. CtTLTivATOB — Somo lime ago tfaere was pnb- 
tishcd in Tht Cultivator an inquiry for informatioi 
how a wet cellar can be made dry, when draining is 
inconvenient) A wet cellar is a sad thing — a nui- 
sance to a farmer, and always inconvenient for the 
storage of many voiuable articles of agricultural 
produce. When under a dwelling, it is frequently 
ibe fruitful, yet unsuspected cause of intraotabll 
sickness, to (hose living within llie influenoe of tba 
that, during warm weather, 



The; 



.ally ri 



is of SI 



iportance, as to presi it' 
:lf upon the attention of reflecting minds, and tt 
.'all for a more extended notice than it has yet rs- 
:civcd. Ever; reader who has experience in thens* 
if means to make a dry cellar, shonld commnnicaW 
t to the public. In the absence of experience to 
■nake a "wot cellar dry," il may be useful to 
>how how a collar cun he constructed, secure from 
vater, by a cheap method, in any place where elaj 
■an easily be procured. A brief sketch, also, of 
lome of the uses to which this substance is applied 
n eonneclion with its impermeable property, may 
iQbrd hints how it can be used toeffect the pnrposo, 
n reference to which the writer of the pubticatioa 
luded 1. • " ' 



inforn 



Every farmer knows that water will not *oak 
through a clay subsail. Some careful farmeri, 
ivBiling themselves of their soil, dig ponds in the 
owesl part of their Hold, or orchard, lo collect aod 
-otain rain water for ihe accommodation of their hogs 
n pasture ; or in very dry summers to haul a few bar* 
rels of water there for that purpose. Clay is ex- 
tensively used along (he line of our canals, lo stop 
lage through the embankments. When ased 
for this purpose, or to slop the leakage through th« 
«, or ^^ - bank of a mop-' — ditoh. 



for this pur 
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done, it is capable of resisting a beavj pressure of 
water. 

Availing ourselves of this water*tight property 
of clay, we use it in the construction of our cellars, 
in a simple, but efiectnal manner. We stake off and 
dig the cellar, so large as to leave a space of from 
eight to twelve inches, between all the walls of the 
intended building and the banks. This space to be 
continued from the surface to the foundation ; and a 
suHicient quantity of clay must be provided to fill this 
space. The work of filling it in, and ramming it 
solid, should commence soon after the foundation of 
the building is laid, and be continued as the masons 
progress with the wall, until the surface of the 
ground is reached. Small stones and chips must be 
carefully left out, and only a few inches of clay 
thrown in and rammed at a time. 

Tne writer of this has tried the method here given 
with a good result, and does not know an instance 
in which it has failed to make a dry cellar. This 
invariable success has suggested the plan to stop 
the leakage of water into a cellar of faulty con- 
struction, by digging out next the walls of the build- 
ing, the width of a shovel or more, and as deep as 
their foundation. This excavation to be filled tight 
with clay, and a dry cellar has been the result. 

There may be wet cellars caused by a difTorent 
state of things than are here referred to ; for instance 
an upward infiltration of water through the bottom 
of the cellar — or one or more springs may rise 
therein. Such defects might probably be remedied 
by the same means that are recommended in a for- 
mer volume of The Cultivator, to sink a spring or 
pond of water in a field. Not having much experi- 
ence or opportunity of observing the efifect of these 
measures, I leave the subject to the consideration 
of others. A B. Setzler't Store, Chester Co., Pa, 

Bartlett's Doable Plow. 



The peculiarity of this plow consists in combining 
two plows in such a manner that two furrows can be 
turned at once, with one team and one plowman. 
We are aware that the combination of plows is not 
new; but the mode of connecting them in this case, 
is different from any with which we have been before 
acquainted. In distinction from others, the frame 
which connects these plows is so made that each 
plow has in some degree an independent action, by 
which the two, when working together, are adapt- 
ed to the ordinary inequalities of surface, and insure 
the proper execution of the work. The principle 
of combination will apply to plows of any size or 
shape. 

We have had two opportunities of witnessing the 
operation of this plow, on the farm of W. O. Bart- 
LKTT, Esq., of Worcester, one of the patentees. 
We have seen it used under different circumstances, 
as follows: 

1. On plain land where the soil was loose and 
light. A good yoke of oxen readily drew the plow 
at their accustomed gait, making two furrows, each 
seven inches deep and ten inches wide, one man 
holding the plow and driving the team. The plow 
ran for many rods after it was set in, without being 
touched by the plowman. 

2. On a stnbble-field, where the soil contained 
many small cobble stones, and where the plow was 
often turned out by large boulders and fast rocks. 
Tke same man and the same oxen managed the plow 
M IB the above case, and the depth and width of the 
furrows were also the same. The work was as well 
performed as it could have been in any way No 
dUleolty was experienced in getting the plow over 



the stones, or in running the furrows close to them; 
the cobble stones did not throw the plow out ; on the 
contrary it held its depth as well, if not better, than a 
single plow could have done — the two plows seemed 
to steady each other, which tended to preserve a 
uniform depth. 

3. On somewhat rough land, with a very tough 
sward. In this case two large plows were used| 
each cutting a furrow eight inches deep and twelve 
inches or more wide. Four good oxen were attached 
to the plow, one man drove the team and another 
held the plow. The work was well done and with 
great dispatch. 

This plow has been considerably tried in Massa 
chusetts by many of the best practical farmers, who 
have certified that it makes a great saving in the 
expense of plowing. We entirely coincide in these 
statements, and have no hesitation in saying that the 
introduction of this implement will be attended with 
signal advantage. On tenacious soils, it may induce 
a better system of tillage. To insure the best crops 
on such soils, particularly of wheat, it is important 
that* they should be plowed fine, and thoroughly 
pulverised. This is generally admitted, but the ob- 
jection raised is, that such nicety of work takes too 
much time; and hence, in order to go over the re- 
quisite extent of surface, the furrows are made wide, 
leaving the soil in compact masses. By the use of 
the double plow, the furrows may be cut deep and 
narrow, while at the same time the work is more ex- 
peditiously performed, and at less expense. 

In wheat-growing districts, we think this will be 
found of much importance, especially in plowing 
fallows, and not less in clover ley, where only one 
plowing is given before seeding. On all plain lands, 
and on the western prairies, the saving which will 
result from this combination of plows, will perhaps, 
be still more striking than in other situations. 

We append the following from aletter lately writ- 
ten to Mr. Bartlett, by Hon. D. Webster: 

In June, 1849, an experiment was tried on my 
farm in Marshfield with one of your double plows, 
on a piece of land intended for turneps, somewhat 
rocky, with a hard sward, not having been plowed 
for many years, and many bunches of bushes grow- 
ing upon it. The plow appeared to work well, and 
Mr. Wright, who has been our principal farmer for 
many years, was greatly pleased with it. The fur- 
rows were as well laid, as I thought, as they could 
have been by any single plow. 

Mr. Taylor, who lives on my farm in New Hamp- 
shire, wishes me to send him a double plow. Hit 
land is level, rather a rich loam, and entirely free 
from stones. He thinks that with a double plow, 
and a pair of horses, with a light hand to hold, he 
could quite easily plow three acres a day, for many 
days in succession. 

It struck me, when seeing the plow in operation, 
that one part steadied the other, and made the work 
smooth and even. The saving of labor in the use 
of the double plow, is too apparent to need remark. 



ProfiU of Fowls. 



Mr. Edwin Howard, of Easton, Mass., gives an 
account of the profits of his fowls from the first of 
December, 1848, to the same period of 1849. He 
began with nineteen hem and a cock, and in the 
spring he added one more hen. The whole stock 
was valued at twenty dollars. The number of eggs 
produced in the year, was 1,851; the number of 
chickens raised by himself was 82. The eggs sold, 
brought $27.97, and the fowls sold, $46,48. T**--- 
ty-two fowls on hand, are reckoned worth i 
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fowls are mostly of the variety called Cochin China, 
imported by Mr. Baylies, of Taunton, Mass. The 
eggs that were sold were reckoned at fifty cents per 
dosen, though one dollar was the price charged ; but 
fifty cents per dozen was deducted for the trouble of 
packing and sending ofi*. The accout stands thus: 

Eggt ttAd^lSOO, $27 97 

KiiM nut mU— 5dl» at 16 ceuu per dozeu, 7 vi7 

Fowls Mid 46 48 

Value of t'owU ou hand over last year at thi« time, 10 00 

•01 7% 
24 37 



32} bushels of corn and meal, at 76 cents, 

Balance in favor of fowls, 67 35 

Wire Fences* 



Editors Cultivator — I regret to notice in the 
January number of the Cultivator, an article against 
Wire Fences J and to show that the writer is ** reck- 
oning without his host," I will state that No. 10 
wire, which is the finest used, can be bought for 5^ 
cents per pound; and that Mr. Ellet, the con- 
structor of Wire Suspension Bridges, in a report, 
states that a single strand of this No. will sustain 
1500 pounds. A fence of wire of this No. may be 
made for 50 cents per rod; and in case of the 
** plunging of heavy cattle against it," they would 
probably meet with the resistance of three of the 
wires, and an animal in breaking them must em- 
ploy a force equal to about 4500 pounds; and the 
writer alluded to thinks that when made even of 
wire so large as to cost $2 per rod, it will be *^ fre- 
quently broken" in that way. Now according to 
the above calculation, they must be mighty cattle, 
possessing ** a power" of strength and force fully 
equal to the iron-horse called Loco-motive. 

Any one who has observed the efiect of wind in 
swaying and breaking ofi* the wires of a well-con- 
structed wire fence, must admit that the objection 
is at least a windy one. 

Now although I have had but about 40 rods of 

experience in making this kind of fence, and which 

cost me less than 50 cents per rod, I am fully of the 

opinion that it is worthy of the attention of every 

farmer who has not " stones en his fields which he 

wishes to get rid of ;" for« I know of no locality 

where a farmer can erect a rail or board fence for 

much less than $1 per rod; but I can refer you to 

many large sections where every farmer will tell 

vou his rail and board fences cost him nearly double 

.aat sum, and is yearly increasing as our forests and 

««ood lots are decreasing, and are enhanced in value. 

^hat a cheaper substitute for field fences is loudly 

ailed for >o man can dispute. It is true that the 

xn »ric»»' «rmer is at g-'^Mer expense for the sup- 

thanr**^ ^her farmer in the world 
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into general use, it woold add immeaaely to th« 
great iron manufacturing interest of the ooaatrj.— 
Three and a half feet high is saffieieot for ahoop , 
and 5 feet for cattle and horaea; and I shonld bt 
pleased to give such information as I am pniioniil 
of with regard to constructing it 

And now I earnestly suggest to ototj reader of 
the extensively circulated Cultivator who lua had 
any experience or observation respeoting Wirt 
Fences, to transmit their views to thin jonraali to* 
gether with a minute method of constmoting it, 
and I doubt not that an opinion may at onee be fonaii 
with regard to the propriety of its general adof* 
tion A. B. 

The original signature of the above oonuanaioatisa 
having been that of a well-known and regalar esr- 
respondent of The Cultivator, we hikve thongbt it 
proper to substitute another in its stead. WeskvU 
be glad to receive from A. B., and from aaj other 
of oar readers who have erected wire fenees, their 
views as to the best method of oonstraeting it, iu 
cost, and probable permanence.— Eos. 

Prodacts of Labor aad Ca^itaU 

The Report of the Commissioner of Patents fbr 
the year 1848, makes the following estimate of tbs 
products of labor and capital in the United States 
for that year: 

Vshw. 
•14S,3lt,M 



Chianunet 

AVheat, I«,964,a00 bmihels, 

Indian Corn, 563,190,000 

Barley, 6,892,050 

Rye, 32,951,500 

Oats, 185,500.000 

Buckwheat, 12,5«a.0b0 

Potatoes, 115,475,000 

Beaiw, 10,000,000 

Peas, 90,000,000 

Flaxseed, 1,600,000 



4,044,331 

tI,418,47S 

HSKJtn 

CjSB^SOt 

10.000^ 

The prices of these articles per bnshel| are thvs 
estimated: 
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Wheat, 115 cenU. 

Indian Com, 50 *' 

Barley, 65 

Rye, 69 

Oaia, as 

It will be seen that Indian Corn is estimated at 
the immense sum of more than $344,000,000— while 
the gross amount of the Wheat produced w«s little 
more than $145,000,000. 

Ponodft Valas. 

Tobacco, 218,009,000 f6,706.3OB 

Cotton, 1,068.000.000 lAjimxm 

Rice, 110.190.500 S,5ffi,0SS 

Sugar, 975,000.000 13,750,009 

8ilk, 400.000 800,000 

Hops, 1,566,301 140,007 

Beeswax, 789,590 lOfi^ 

Honey, 23,665,750 ^fiOdjm 

The prices are thus given: 



Tobacco, 4 cents. 

Cotton, 7 " 

Rice, 3 

i>ugar, 5 
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The quantity of molasses is estimated at 9,600,* 
000, which, at 28i cents, realized $2,736,000. 

Wine, 500,000 gallons, which, at $1, brought 
'^'SOOjOOO. 

The annual value of pasturage is pot down at 
-^0,768,136. 

" 'alue of the residuum of crops, such as straw, 
'c, ^'"'^.OOOjOOO. Of manure, $60,000,00^^ 
»— ds, $9,071,130. Of gardens 
—•-,$741, 917. 

"^Ait *"»a' "*n«i «kork 
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iota of the foreat, iaalndiog lumber, fort ud 

^2,300,000. 

rood, S37 ,500.000. 

ries, •17,S81,339. 

ts of cmpital emptofed in oommeroe, $24,000,- 

e at the prodnrls of roanareotDTea, S350,000,- 

acia of the nines, innladiiig imt, lead, gold, 

marble, coal, be, $79,000,000. 

la ef Baakiag and laauranoe Companjea, 



ta of mone; loaoed al interest, $30,000,000. 
ala of houses and lands, $50,000,000. 
t* of profossfons, $90,000,000. 
aggregate of the whole estimate of the pro- 
labor and oapital in the Uuited States in 
I given a* $2,323,604,765. 

Tuva tn V irgtwl*. 

CuLTiTATOB^-- There ean be no qDeation bat 
< DQmber of oar farmera would aol hesitate to 
1 dollar or more, to aee some trifling amuse- 
a " bear dance,!' or a eook-flght; and jct 
diOerent towaids an agriooltnral paper, 
like a true friend, sticka by thcM, ever reedj 
t oat the poor and wet parts of the farm, 
— "drain, manure, plow deep, harrow fine, 
ell, read and obserre." 

w me to make a suggaitioii. Snppoaa every 
r of an agripuliural einb or aoolety, ware to 
I report of ell bis operations at the end of 
j'ear, ilaling the number of his family, the 
r of laborers and the number of those anable 
T, the number of stock of ell kinds, thb food 
led by all, the work for eaeb lot or Qetd and 
mber of acres in each, the kind of crop, 
>ld, the amoont of money received and 
the state of the weather for each month, 
ich remarks as suggest therasetve* — would it 
useful t 

crops last year were fair, except frmls, of 
we had none. I did not see a good peach or 
ihe whole season. The whole fall and De- 
- ware very pleasant, till the night of the 
It., when it comnienced raining, then baiting, 
ded in snow, which fell six inches deep. The 
.meter was down to 12° on the first of Janu- 
J. Bdnch. Chutkaluclc, Nanitmoad Co., 
an. I, 1850. 

Mode of FlaaliBK Cora. 

. PutTiTAToB— We have in this section a 
1 of planting corn which may be new to some 

r the );ronnd is furrowed one way, one man 
'ncos furrowing in the other direclion. A 
man follows and drops the corn. Then ano- 
rovided with an implement something like the 
in shovel plow, with a square piece of iron 
the size of a commoD hoe screwed fast to the 

it, follows the dropper and covers the corn, 
ing the iron scrape np the dirt from the bot- 

the furrow, and deposit it immediately on 
1. As soon as the corn is coverod np, the 
r U dropped again for another bill, &c. This 
1 kere, in our new fields, where stamps are 
Aek, ia a great saving of tima. Two men, 
boy 12 years old, with two horaea, oan for- 
tt one way, and plant eight aerei in a day. 



I know to be true, for I helped to plant one of 
mj fields of eigbt acrea in thia manner last spring. 
The shovel- plow, with a sqaare pieea of iron on the 
end of it, will answer the purpose. W. R. Was»> 
ricnnit X Roadt, Clarki Co., Ohio, Die. 37, 184i>. 
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" " milk laagillM. 

tnilk, it will be understood, is that which ii 
n table by boarders, never skimmed. 
nnrE mnlcslva, and :be loul am«uit Ibiiaelicow isWEI ST 
cipeuKi MSS 



" " <lh " .,..161 " 

" " " Sihl ....ITS - 

Total in October 931 *■ 

We prefer poltlng our cows in the stable while 
milking, at all seasons of the year. This aSbrds an 
opportunity of ncsiin^twioe a day, and ia done 
regularly at lime of milking, b-lievlng it the best 
lime. Wheat bran, or shorts, mixed with slops 
from the kitchen, or dairy, make a good feed lor 
mitch cows. 

Some think it quite objectionable and very on- 
natural for cows to eat or drink whey and milk, but 
we see no good reason for such objections. 

We have practiced for some years feeding enr 
oowB the whey and skimmed milk from our dairy, 
mixed with wheat, buckwheat, or rye bran, and 
have never seen any injurious effects whatever — 
hot, on the contrary, believe it to be very beneficial, 
and prodnotive of good sweet milk and batter. 

It is very neceisarv for milch cows to be well sup- 
plied with good pure water, especially in the win- 
ter season when fed on dry fodder. Wo make a 
praoCicD of watering our cows twice a day, morn- 
ing and night. This is given them in the stable, 
where they can drink at leisure, sheltered from cold 
and storm. Nivi Lebanoti, Skaktr Viltagt. Fami- 
ly of JoHATBAit Wood and Edwabd Fowlek, num- 
bering 130 persons. 

A change of fortune hurts a wise man no more 
than a ohaoge of the moon. 

A fabe friend and a abadow attend only while tba 
sun shines. 

Fools make feaata and wise men eat theu. 
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Traataclioni of N. Y. Srate Ag. Svcielri (»' IS48. 

Tliii Tolame of nearly 1000 pages, (received 
through thekiadneuof B.P. JoHRaoN, CorreBpond- 
iog Sflcrelarj,) should have had an earlier notice, 
eapecially for its valuable matter in relation to 
fruits. The most important article of this obarac- 
ler ia Dr. Wendell's Report, occapying 23 pages, 
and embrncing outlines and TuU descriptions of 
American Summer Pearmain, Summer Rose, Autumn 
Strawberr]', Pomme Boyal (or Dyer,) Mother, 
Melon, and Wagener appUi; Rosliezer, Tyson and 
Golden Bibea pfri; and Red Ga^^e and Fiirple Fa- 
vorite plumi. It alw contains descriptinns of 
White Imperial and Coalod);e's Favnriie peachtt; 
Moor park And Breda apricots; and Downton and 
Boston aecfarinci. A better addition to the excel- 
lent list of fruits already poblished bj the State Ag- 
ricultural Society, oould not well have been mads. 
The Wagener apple, a new variety from Yatei coun- 
ty, received tbe premium of the Society, as a new 
fruil of the highest character; and the committee 
Appear to have exercised fearles&ly a discriminating 
judgaent, in allowin); no other to rank with the re- 
quired standard, out of a large number presented for 
examinalioD by some of the best eoltivators in the 
country. 

From a valuable and interesting article in another 
pari of the volume, from the pen of N. Ldkowokth, 
o{ Cincinnati, well spiced with the poculiariliea of 
bis style, we extract the following: 

Fox Qmpti- ^'Two j^esn since, i wsi informed oC ■ superjor 
Oemmn urajw, eulufaled by a (icnnafj ui ourciiy, who bad not on- 
If KiL] 1M fmit Id out cDuTkcumKr* ax ■ hicli price, iHii had slroHd; 
•ugsfadall hkcultiiin and nfuMdftMl Iiirllie vmc. I gurKd iii 
tbt pufwiil, warn ss ibe iny wu, aiid sfker imdvii^ tni foDi for 
IliK* Ikwi llv«u[h Uk dull, hh] s icorcliin; nui, Uic gaiden wu 

rbeeaRie mwue of its qusli^ wbni wiiliin fifty iieL of tKe viiK, fnr 
I diecovered ihv fine vein ufitav fux icr jpe, tlml wiu im much adini- 
redin my 6nyt otbmtuHjd- It provvd lobe a ^SRrape of iKe poor- 
er kiud, but ripeoAd OHr^jr, and I faqjid I could Imy Ihe pJam lor 

■ndlhsdmywolJi witHTintaiiy pTiA, I ibill hepleaKd tofumii^ 
eutiingi lo my person foolish eaoognio deem Uicm worm)' of culii- 



Straitbtrriti.—Tha following statemc 
riments and result of Strawberry culture 
"■*[, from the same article, are intorestii 
The Hovey'e Seedling bears Isrger fruit thsn any 1 



. .r.^p.. 



Xot Ibe mil 
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vc eevflfHI vsrie 



MortionltnrisU are familiar with iha faot tbM a»- 
thing retards so mnoh the growth of a |>laat >• tk 
production of seed. Tba practieal reanlt ofthw ■■ 
Snence in ftrawberrj bedi, alloded to in the mUv> 
ing remark, shonld not be forgottaa: 

Vooni plsnli ofteu ^ning op in tbe bed fnni seed, a^ if aMs- 
nniB, uhI left two yean, will ortMi mot out half As jdHdlats^ ss k 
is gciiendly llie more vikotoiu pjuu, and having no fnb, mtltlL. 
lie lo bear, will form ■ dnun jilsiil*, wbilel Ibe IBMlllata is hniif 



■.atL Oar allies, peats and peach« ue fcirgn. 



«mo5"SISl 



•nAvniarki 



mninmidi a bHber prico. * 

he HoHiin Pine: dv Mr. Kctiiiielia iiilbmis nu 
t«a Rotlai saw bis Iwl of seedtiDK pistHlauai, ' 
JdhimMfOtafewjiLuiii. Mr. Burr bat certs 
lieiies wnnbyDfthru'iiaiice; and Mr. McAroy 
1 til* OanlM of Eden, adjoialiig our ciiy. hav 



X'hml^Tw 



HoHBhton's G«««eb«llT. 

A oortespondent inquires, '' How baa thU an 

gooseberry proved with jou, and ia it aqaal to il 

reputation!" 










—til by Uie Society, k 
... n^.jy, impresnaled b 



ariety is too smell ever to baoomo /an 
in this day for showy exterior; it is of a 
bat not decidedly high flavor. A single s 
a very small bush, with bearing shoots only a few 

tation, a profuse bearer; whilst its hardineu, easy 
propagation, and freedom from mildew, const itata 
very desirable qualities. The figures which have 
been published of this fruit, nnlike those nsualljez- 
hihited of new sorts, are only about a fair averags 
in size, being about three-fourths of an inch loflg. 
Salem, Mass. is the place of its origin. 

Rolatloa of Crops. 

ExtraetM from Corrtifondtnct. 
" The doctrine of Rotation of Crops for ordina- 
ry soils, la well eslahlitbed, and Judge Peters of Pa. 
extended il to forest trees, showing that one kind 
of timber, frequently, if not generally, suoceeded 
some other kinds, as oak after pine, and birch or 
beech after hemlock. Lately, Professor Liebig, 
however, showed that the ashes of the vine formed 
excellent manure for the same plant; and othen 
have recommended tbe in-ips and leaves wnbaral for 
purpose. Why lands become impoveriihed 
wnen tne crops are removtd, is more easily under 
stood than why the forest should require a rolatioi 
when all the timber rots on the ground. But b* 
tbis as it may, I am satisfied that some plant* an 
well, if not bttt mannrod with their own leaves 
Some years ago. Col. Csrr, of the Bartram Botaala 
Garden, a—t '"-' a bnlh of Croe— $eTotinui, whiol 
inereas— -— 'owly for several year*; but letting 
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more prodaotiTe, and now I think it inoreases as 
fast as any of the other kinds. A similar remark 
woold apply to Scilia tibiriea; and latterly I re- 
frain from shifting them from one place to another, 
when I hare occasion to reset them« Now if these 
observations are correct, it might be well to dig in 
the leaves of the tulip and hyacinth." 

(••••• p^QQ knots are almost imperishable 3 
and I have heard of oak lands far from where pines 
were growing, that when cleared, the plow turned 
up pine knots. There are millions of acres, how- 
ever, were no pine knots were ever discovered ; and 
where oaks, as far as we can ever know, have 
grown crop after crop for ages in succession." D. T. 

Dictamnas Fraxiuella* 



Dictamniis Fraxinella, from Germany, is one of 
the finest of border plants. Stem between two and 
three feet high: on the lower half, leaves, like those 
of the ash tree— on the upper half, flowers j showy, 
abundant, with red and white striped ; but as it is ea- 
sier to copy than to compose, let Loudon speak: — 
'^ The whole plant, especially when gently rubbed, 
emits an odor like that of lemon peel; but when 
bruised, it has something of a balsamic scent. This 
fine scent is the strongest in the pedicels of the 
flowers." 

Another sort with white flowers is desirable, as 
contrasting with the former, and botanists have tri- 
ed to erect it into a separate species as D. albut. 
It would seem, however, that all the difference, — if 
any, consists in the leafstalks, the former, according 
to Prof. Lindley, being '' obtcurely edged,*' while 
the latter is ** scarcely edged at all,*' In the spring 
these sorts are readily known by the color of their 
buds; but lately wanting to select one in autumn 
before the redness on those of the D. Fraxinella ap- 
pears, and having nothing to guide me but the leaf 
stalks, I was puzzled to distinguish them. Those 
on plants which I happened to know were the white 
and the red, were as much alike as two peas; and 
and in truth what is the difference between ** ob- 
scurely edged " and ^^ bcarcely edged at all?" 

Seedling Fraxinellas in my borders vary conside- 
rably in color, that is, from deep to pale red. There 
has been in none of them, however, any near ap- 
proach to white. D. T. 

Transplanting Trees* 

If fruit trees were not tenacious of life, but very 
few could survive the treatment which they often re- 
ceive. It is not uncommon for a farmer to go ma- 
ny miles in bright sunshine for a load of trees; and 
without protection or covering of any kind, keep 
the roots exposed for a day or two. The earliest 
departure from this negligent custom that has come 
to my knowledge, was by the Princes of Flushing. 
The roots of trees and shrubs that left their nurse- 
ries were dipped into soft mud, and then dusted, 
which coated every fibre, and excluded the sun and 
air. Of the importance of this operation, I have 
been so well satisfied that in transplanting trees on- 
ly from the nursery into the fruit garden, we have 
taken this precaution ; and even in the driest sea- 
sons very rarely lose a tree. 

But though mudded, trees or shrubs that arrive 
from a distance, in most cases would be benefited by 
a second coat, and I intend never to plant another 
without it. Care should be taken however, that 
the mud be of the right consistence ; for if too thin 
•r too thick, it will be of less vahie. It is much ea- 
to prepare it by making the soil very fine before 



the water is applied ; and the mortar should be tho- 
roughly worked before using. In regard to the dust, 
I prefer that in which finely divided horse manure 
forms a liberal proportion. D. T. 

Planting.— «« Is it Extravagance V* 



Said one of my neighbors to me this morning— 
** Gen. S. says I am setting a bad example and en- 
couraging extravagance, by the large amount of 
time and expense I am devoting to improving and 
ornamenting the few acres of ground around my 
home." 

My neighbor to whom I first referred, is an active 
and successful business man, and having accumula- 
lated more money than he needs in business and fer 
his current expenses, has come to what seems to me 
the very commendable decision, instead of hoarding 
up his accumulations, to expend his surplus, or a por- 
tion of it, on some few acres of finely located 
grounds in the midst of one of the flourishing villa- 
ges of Western New- York. In order to which he 
has laid them out in scientific order, brought in and 
planted the choicest selection of trees from our for- 
ests; almost every desirable fruit tree and beautiful 
shrub found in any nursery, from Bojton and Long 
Island to Rochester; and besides he has planted eve- 
ry thing with a care that I have never seen e<}ualled, 
and watches and cultivates them continually with 
the same untiring faithfulness. The consequence is 
that every little cottage around, is beginning to feel 
the effect of his spirited example, and some of our 
common laborers have made by it the discovery that 
the few minutes of spare time usually devoted to 
lounging about the villages, will be ample, if judi- 
ciously employed, to make the few rods of ground 
around their humble dwelling, furnish as cooling 
shade trees, as magnificent and wholesome fruits, 
and as delicious strawberries, and as luxuriant ve- 
getables. 

Now permit me to ask, do not such results reflect 
high honor upon any man who has the public spirit 
to produce them? And is not the cultivation of the 
productions of the earth in the best manner, the pri- 
vilege and the duty of man? 

Does my neighbor deserve the rebuke he received? 
Wayne. Palmyra, N. Y., Dec, 4, 1849. 

[We may add to the preceding,' that those who 
find fault with the extravagance of ornamental and 
useful planting, are not unfrequently the very per- 
sons who are expending ten times the amount in 
costly dwellings, extravagant furniture, and splen- 
did equipage. An extra thousand used up to make 
a showy house, will not in reality produce so grati- 
fying a show, nor so much real external pleasure, at 
one hundred judiciously spent in planting ornamen- 
tal trees and shrubs. Eds.] 

The Fire-Blight* 

Eds. Cultivator — I believe that the diagnosis of 
the disease called fire-blight, which afflicts our pear 
trees, both in nursery and seed bed, has never been 
satisfactorily understood. Thus far, it has been a 
serious drawback on the successful growing of both, 
often causing the death of thousands of trees in a 
season, thus blasting the hopes and prospects of the 
grower. When I first commenced the nursery busi- 
ness, there was no such thing known in the vicinity, 
and the first I ever saw of it was on the leaves of a 
pear tree called Soldat Laboreur, which was pro- 
cured from a nursery on Long Island. It was ■** 
I in a row of pear seed. In autumn the next j\ 
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appeared sickly, the leaves being covered with the 
leaf- blight. These I noticed particularly, as being 
something uausaal. On the same plot of ground I 
had 80,000 pear seedlings, growing in a fine thrifty 
state, and had always raised good stocks in previous 
years. A few days after I noticed the peculiar af- 
fection of this pear tree, there occurred a storm of 
wind and rain from the southwest, and in a few days 
the disease showed itself on the seedling rows, dia- 
gonally across, and in the exact direction that the 
wind was blowing during the storm, from this tree; 
and from this it spread each way, until the whole of 
my seedlings were affected, and lost their leaves. 
This occurred so late in the season, that the trees 
were not killed by the winter. The next spring 
they were set in nursery rows. The blight again 
•bowed itself earlier than the previous year, and the 
consequence was that two-thirds perished, from the 
cause of their being deprived of their leaves too ear- 
ly, before the wood had sufficiently ripened to with- 
stand the effects of the frost. It had become so pre- 
valent that the lower leaves on standard trees were 
affected; and the seedlings grow^ing on the same 
premises were killed outright, on account of its 
oommencing so early. It was also communicated 
to quince stocks which were deprived of their leaves, 
and it was found impossible to bud them in conse- 
quence. 

I am satisfied that it is caused by a species of fun- 
gus, the seeds of which are carried by the wind and 
lodged on the surface of the leaves, but need mois- 
ture to a certain degree, and warmth, to promote 
vegetation. On close examination of the spots, the 
main part seems to lie beneath the surface of the 
leaf^ with reddish veins running in various directions, 
and when there are a number of spots on one, the 
veins seem to occupy the whole; but probably the 
spots cause a disarrangement of the functions by 
poisoning the juices, rendering them useless. 

In another nursery in this vicinity, there were 
pear trees which were attacked ^hile making their 
first year's growth from the bud. These trees 
stood near the middle of the nursery, along the bor- 
der of which were growing young pear stocks, in a 
bed more than fifty rods in length, on the east side. 
The disease on these stocks, commenced directly 
opposite to this section of liudded trees, and extend- 
ed each way, until the whole were deprived of their 
foliage. All this goes to show that it is contagious ,* 
consequently, this year, by way of experiment, I 
concluded to plant my pear seeds far away from the 
influence of any other nursery or pear trees, by which 
the disease might be communicated. My experi- 
ment has been attended with the best results; for I 
have succeeded in raising as fine healthy stocks as 
any nurseryman would wish to see; not a spot of 
the blight has shown itself. My ground has had no 
extra preparation, except such as ground should re- 
ceive, in order to grow a good crop of corn. I now 
suggest that every nurseryman who has hitherto 
failed in raising stocks, in consequence of this dis- 
ease, try this experiment, and communicate the re- 
sults. I. HiLDKETH. Big stream Pointj Novem- 
ber 2, 1849. 

— - ■ 

Winter Pears. 



Fruits are variable in quality from two causes. 
One is from liability to be easily affected by soil, 
culture, and other similar influences; and the other 
results from the effect of temperature. The former 
is exhibited remarkably in the pear, which is almost 
proverbially variable in quality; and the latter is 

re particularly observable in the peach, the later 



varieties of whieh often wholly fail aa to azoelleaof 
at the north, while the earlier sorUi whose perio^i 
of ripening are not thrown into the eoldor parts s( 
autumn, are more uniformly good. 

Winter pears suffer in quality from both eaont. 
Like other pears, unless they grow U a good dsep 
soil, they cannot perfect their froit. And, «ale« 
the season is sufllciently long for their matnrity, 
they will be deficient in flavor. The differeaes, 
however, between good and bad oaltivation, iade> 
pendent of the season or climate, is very great. 
The best treatment, even under an uapropitions su, 
will generally give us much better winter ptart, 
than the most favorable skies without it. Ko ptr* 
son should even think of raising winter peart of 
most varieties, at the north, withoat giving them 
the best cultivation. 

The following successful experiment with late ri- 
pening pears, is copied from the Family VUiUr i 
new scientific and miscellaneous paper of great va- 
lue, edited by Prof. KiaTLAND and others^ of Clevs- 
land, Ohio: 

** While alluding to the progress of oar pear 
crops, from year to year, we have oeoaaioaally ob- 
served, that while the spring and the llrst month of 
summer, were attended with a favorable supply <tf 
rain, the earlier varieties of pears, as the Citros 
des Cannes, [Madeleine,] Dearborn's Seedling, 
Bartlett, &c. rapidly develope in sixe, and nltimatelj 
ripen in high degrees of perfection. A long pre- 
tracted and severe drouth has several seasons eom- 
menced about the middle of June or early in July, 
and continued perhaps till the period for the growth 
of vegetation had passed. Whenever this oeourred, 
the later ripening pears have failed to attain their 
wonted flavor, and have often been inferior in site 
— particularly on trees standing on dry and gravel* 
ly soil. 

'' During the last two seasons, we attempted to 
obviate the unfavorable impression of dry weather, 
and selected, for the purpose of experiment, treei 
of the Lewis, Winter Nelis, and Easter Benrre— 
all of which stood upon the dry ridge that rnns par- 
allel to the lake, in Rockport, five miles from this 
city. 

'' Moderate supplies of the necessary elements of 
nutrition for the pear were repeatedly applied, tke 
surface of the ground was mulched or shaded, either 
with bones, brush, or litter, and the earth was fre- 
quently dug with a spade. 

*' This course, in our view, was furnishing them 
with a a rich, moitt toil, and high culture, 

" The specimens of the Lewis and Winter Nelis, 
from two trees thus managed, could hardly be sur- 
passed in delicacy and rich flavor by any of the mott 
popular varieties of summer and autumn. The fmit 
from the third tree, an Easter Beurre, measures in 
its greatest circumference, eleven and a garter 
inches, and in its shortest, ten and a-half inehu. 
By proper attention, this fruit will, doubtless, ripen 
in the finest perfection at the close of the winter." 

Vebbenas. — A correspondent of the Hortioultn- 
rist at Washington City, states that he has been 
most successful in wintering Verbenat, by simply oo- 
vering them with a hot-bed frame. It was placed 
over them just as they stood; those which were ta- 
ken- up and transplanted under the frame mostly 
failed. This protection would not be sufficient for 
the winters further north. 



Mankind are very odd creatures. One-half een* 
sure what they practice, the other half praelie* 
what they censure. 
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Sl)e Uctrrinarg Departmmt 

BlMk-LeclD Catt)«. 

Sometime ■{»«.' we receirod *. rcqneit Tor infor- 
mstion in itgttd to ■ diaexe in cattle called black- 
leg. Ifot being practically acqnainted witb tbe die- 
eaae, we aubmilled tbe reqiictt to Dr. Dadd, of 
Boston, who hsa obligin^^ly rurnisbed ua witb the 
Mlowiog ranatlt*. Dr. D.'i ayntem ia in aonie re- 
apevta new to oa. and la probably ■□ to some of our 
readers. We nre not prepared toolTer an opinion in 
rrgard to hie peculiar views, but leave tbem to fair 
oonaideratioo. Eoa. 

Ed*. CdlTivatok— Before I answer the inquiries 
of your correspondent, permit me to give jou (he 
ontiinea of our pbjnological or reroriiied practice 
and theory of diaeaae. We contemplate tbe animal 
STstem as a perfect piece of mecbanism, anbject to 
ddoAth; that wl 



lobalruoled a 



I, the 



1 phjsii 



logical or healthy slate ; but when by any means the 
rital power la obstructed, bjover feeding, eipoanre, 
be., it ia in a diseased or patbological stale. 

We reeogBise a oonservaliTe or healing power in 
the animal economy, whose unerring indications we 
endeavor to follow. Our ayslem proposes, under all 
circumstances, to restore the diseased organs to a 
healthy state, by co-operating with the vitalitj re- 
tnaining in tbe organs, by the exhibition of sanatiTC 
meana; and nnder all circumstancea, to asaiat and 
not oppose nature in ber curative proceis. 

Poifonons drugs, blood-letting, and processes of 
care that contemplate deHlruction of parts, or in oth- 
er words, act pathologically, cannot be used by as. 
The laws of animal being ate phjsiotogical ; they 
Dever were or ever will be pathological, hence we 
co-operate witb nature end nature's laws. 

■II its diO'erent manifeiitations depend on local or 
oonatitutional peculiariiies. In ' 



prevent friction. Ko mailer what tbe nature of tbe 
diaeaae, the treatment should be conducted on ihesa 
principles. Finally, to relax, to contract, to stimu- 
late, and to furnibh the ayatem with the proper ma- 
terials for nutrition, constitute the whole modua 
operandi of the reformed practice. 

Witb these preliminary remarks, we will relam 
to your subscriber's commnnication, in wliich ha 
■lalcB (hat he has lost several calves within a few 
days by black-leg, and knowing of no medical treat- 
ment for the disease of any value, has aearched ths 
bach columns of Tht Cvltivrntor in hopes to find 
sometbing recommended as a apeciSc, [Ibere is none 
in existence] but baa found nothing except what i* 
contained in tbe March number for 1847, vol. 4, p. 
98. Regular and good feeding is there recommenil 



Good andjndici. 
o the managemeni 
enlives. Dr. Wh 



IS feeding, with proper 
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'food 
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Her 



<f physician, who most 









ed; and if the 

il would have 



quarter-evil, foot-rot, he. If 
the symptoms, it would be nu 
less. It is of no use to decide i 



Bs, blood vessels andm 



other than Ihroogb the healthy operation of naiure'a 
secreting and bxcroting process ? We answer, that 
there is no such thing as a ipeciftc, in the popular 
' ■■-- ■ Any medicine that ia good for 



ia directed by 
moat worthy of the nan 

Black-leg, quarter-evil, joint murrain, block- 
quarter, and dygangrene, are analogous-, by the dif- 
ferent names ia meant their grade*. In tbe early oi 

veinoua radicels, and ElTuaions in the cellular tissue, 
when chemical action overpowers the vital and gett 
the ascendancy, it assumes a putrid type, and gaa 
grene is the rcsutl, or a destruction of organic intcg 
riiy. lis proximate caMse exials in any thing tbal 
intercept tbe fr 
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Men who are < 
for the market 

gard to their g ... 

of food, its quality, or the slate of ihe digeti 
gana. Tbey are very apl to think that as li 
the animal has what they term " good food. 
just as much as Ihey can cram into Ihe slomacb tbal 
they muEl be healthy end will fallen, when in fact. 
too much fuod oppresses the stomach, impairs ani! 
overworks the digestive orgnns, and converts lh< 
food into a serious cause of disease. Whenever th< 
digestive pjwers are overtaxed, tbe food apcumn. 
laies in the stomach and its appendages, and being 
submitted lo the combined action of heat and mois. 

feres with the motion of ibe Inngs and diaphrngmj 

preaaes on ihe liver, and interrupts the circulaiion 
of the blood through thai organ, serioutly interfcr. 
*th the bile-sccrelinp process. * * 
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and 
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mphys, 



., tc. 



the cellular 



n the il 



pondcnt observef — " My calves are 
well fed and in good order, and Ibosc that fell vic- 
tims were in the beat condilion." Tbe old maxim, 
an ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure, it 
true; and I have no doubt your correspondent, if 
he makes the trial, will find'il more convenient and 
less expensive, Tbe reason why diaesse manifcMi 
itself in the pxlrcniilics, is because ihcy are more 
exposed to ("amp ground, and becanao the bloo 
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retarning to the heart, has a kind of uphill work to 
perform, hence it accamulates in the veins. Now, 
although we observe alarming symptoms in black- 
leg, it i« ao more a disease of the legs, than it is of 
Impaired digestion, absorption, secretion, and cir- 
culation, for the whole functions are involved, and 
the cure of black^leg is the cure of all oth«r mala- 
dies. 

There is no particular treatment for black-leg, 
other than we have already alluded to, viz., to im- 
part healthy action to the whole animal system, and 
to remove the direct cause. If the animal has been 
over-fed with a view of fattening, roduce the quanti- 
ty of food, give mucilage of slippcry-chu, and rub 
the leg with tincture of capsicum. 

Our advice to farmers is, let your animals have 
their meals at regular hours, in sulFicicnt quantity, 
(and not a particle more;) if they waste it, put less 
before them each time, until they eat the quantity 
given, without waste; let them have good beds of 
straw OB which to rest their limbs; do not permit 
tiiem to breath the emanations that arise from the 
dang and urine; keep them clean, and avoid undue 
exposure. Finally, govern them in a spirit of kind- 
ness and meroy, and there will be little foothold for 
diseai«e. 6. H. Dadd. Boston, Jan. 1850. 

Blind Teeth in Horses* 



Eds. Cultivator — Some two or three years 
since, I did myself the pleasure of giving you my 
experience on the subject of Wolf or Blind Teeth; 
since which time no actual case has occurred under 
my observation till lately. I now send you enclosed 
a Wolf tooth, extracted from the upper jaw of a 
horse of mine, immediately »n front of the grinders. 
I had observed a considerable degree of inflamma- 
tion in the eye of this horse, and a thin film was 
gradually forming, which threatened its destruction. 
I tried various remedies in vain, when I discovered 
the Wolf tooth, situated as above described, which 
being extracted, the eye rapidly recovered, and is 
now entirely well. 

As the existence of these teeth, and their effect 
upon the eye of the horse has been doubted by sci- 
entific men, I send you the tooth and state the facts, 
leaving it for science to say what is the connection 
between the cause and the eflfect. Wm. Little. 

Carbon as food for plants. — Mr. J. W. Rogers 
says he was refused the f-^'*' "»'"'al oflfered, a few 
'ears since b^ • » iKi:/» v •^eland, because he 

">ad set forth ' he roots of r'o"*- 

wu''' invi^ ^«erves — ' '^^ 

lo-^^y to sa 



nor *«'Mr»<»' 
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Otir Preminma, 

It should be remembered that conpetitkni fbr Ibe ttiRcmhm \M of 
Premiums, payable hi Books, or in ImpleroeoU or Seeds mtn At 
Albany Ag. Warehouse, Is open till the 90ch of Match nezi. vis; 

1. To the one who shall send us the largest nomber otmmaStm 
to the CcLTivATOR for 1850, with the pay in advance, at ibe dib 
price of^ cents each, previous to the 20th of March nest, the svasf 
MFTY DOLLARS. 

S. To the one seudinff us the next laraest namber, the sva «( 
FORTY DOLLARS. 

3. To the one iscnding' us the next largest nninber, the sva «f 
THIRTY DOLLARS. 

4. For the next lursreflt liet, the sura of TWENTY DOLLAS& 

5. For the next largest liirt, TEN DOLLARS. 

6. For the Five next largest lists, each FIVH DOLLARS. 

7. For the Tkn next largest lists, each TIIRKE DOIJLARS 

In udilition to the above, a copy of Thomas' ** Amkbicait FBur 
CixTunisT, price one dollar — a very vHluable work jost 
to every agent who sends us FiAeen subscribers and SiO, and ^ 
does nut obtain one of the above prizes. 

The Ameriocui Fmit Cultnrist 

This work has been sent by muii, oaly lo«ieh Affeatff W hawsilh 
quested it. Many have sent us 15 subscribeia, eiiUuinc them to te 
work, who have said n(Hhiu^ about its being sent ; mud we have !»• 
ken it for granted that they nitended to procure more aobeeribeni 
and to be competitors for a higher prize. We ibereibre give noUet 
that the work will be sent by mail only where q>eciaily reqncstsd, 
and that we will send it in any manner desired, and at any time, to 
any person who has sent 15 or more subscrihen for ibis vohuaar- 
The postage on the work is only 21 1 cents, to any post offifce ia te 
United States. 

To PostmaBters and other Agenti. 

Some of our Agents seem not fully to ouderttaod the teroMof Hi 
Cultivator J to cIuImi; we state, 

1. That in forming clubs, it is not necessary that all the papers fat 
one club should go to one post office, lliey will be sent to as nuif 
different offices as required. 

2. It is not necessary that for a elub of seven or fifteen, all the eo> 
pies should be ordered at once. Any €me will be entitled to sevea 
copies after paying 93, though he sends but one at a time. For in* 
stance, when a Postmaster sends us $2 for two copies, be will be en- 
titled to five more copies for 93, makuig 7 copies for tS. 8o whem 
an Agent sends $5 for 7 copies, he will be entitled lo 8 more 
for the second 95. making 15 copies for 9lU. 

3. When an Agent had sent 95, for 7 copies or SlO for 15 copies, 
he will be entitled lo any additional copies be may order at the lato 
of 92 for three copies. 

Postage of the Cultivator. 

In answer to several inquiries, we re)>eat the statement wo oAea 
made, that The Cultivtuor, when sent without cover, is subject to 
newspaper postage on/y— that is, one cent within the State, and U 
cents if out of the state, and over 100 miles from Albany. Tlui 
question has been several limes settled by the different PustniMtar 
Generals. For Cenificule of this, see Cult, for 1^8, page 87. 

Back Volumes of the Cultivator. 

We can still furnish entire sets of 3Ti« Cultivator: 

First Series. — Ten vols., quarto — Price, bound, 910— Unboimd, 98. 

New Series — Six volumes, octavo, now completed — price, booud, 
97.50 — unbound, 9^. 

QC7* Ajiy of the Volumes, except the one far 1848, can be had m 
parately. ■ 

The Horticulturist, 

AND JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 

This popular work is edited by A. J. Downikg, author of "Land* 
scnpe (lUnliMiinp," " Desi^n^ forCotfage Residences," *c. A:c.. and 
is published by the proprietor of " The Cultivator," each No. con- 
taining 4H pages, enibcliiMlied by an engraved frontispiece andnnme- 
roiui oilier illiwiratiouH. at 93 a year. Three vols, are completed, 
and the fourth i* now in course of publication. Price per vol., 
l>ound. 93..')0 — unliound, 93. When two or more vols, are talcea, a 
discount of 50 cents per vol. will he nuide. 

Franking Privilege of Postmasters. 

We notice that mnny P(>!»tm:>.*ter«, who are Ai^ents for The Ctd- 
tirntor. pay the posinge on t'leir letter.« to in: Ii will be seen by the 
following letter from Hon. F. II. Warre.n, AssiHtunt Postmnster 
General, that they are entitled to the privilege of franking their re- 
mittances: P<wf Office Department. 1 

Appoiinment Office, Dec. 31, 1849. ] 

Sir— The Poslmnster (loneral, alter careful consideration of the 
question as to the rijfht of Ptwtmnnters that have the privilege of 
frankin?. to fnink letters to publishers of newspapers covering motw 
ey for subscriptions or the names of 8ul>srribers, has decided, that 
when the Postmaster i^ Aj^cni for the publisher, he has the power to 
frank such letters, and his Affcncy will be presumed from the fact 
that he franLs them. As no P<»#tinaster has any authority to frank 
these communications but when he is such an Airent, it is proper to 
reganl him as actintr in that capacity when he so cmulucts, until ia- 
formation is received to th' •^"' ry. In doiufr this buaineas, tF^ 
Postr^*^— w m"^' be rejraru— irelv '^-e Ap*'it of the pobtisbsk 
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CoaMDNicATioNi have been received, since on 
laiit, rram Gleaner, W. L. tston, G. H. Dadd, S. 
LeTi Bsrtletl, A. B., A Fiirmer, AgrioolH, Argu> 
A Siibicrilicr, Mnrj, Calvin Slow, C. Q. I,, L 
Surand, Jonathan WooJ, C. E. O. (all too late (o\ 
thia moDlh,) J. B, Garlier, S. Tillolaon, J. J. C. 

Book*, PAMrULaTS, Uv., bare been received ai 
follows : 



: Hrneca Cponly (\. V.) AgrituliurBl Seeitly, An 
•MiJ'aHaniial KirMiigiieuirut, vji 



m 11:511, lluJiru, N. f 

\. V.) Agr 

|., Prokli^nl 

irpi'wV'Tli. 



IkM >i ColnmbH. Dec. S, ISM. ' 

Faor. JoHKiTOH's Addribs. — We give in this 
Dumber, iba address of Prof. Johnston, delivered 
bvfore Ihe N. Y. Slate Af;rirultura] Sotiely at SjrD- 
coae. It is bardlj Decesiarjr Tor us to invite the at- 
tention of onr readers to (his doeument) we pre- 
•ame it will be read vilh avidity lij all who bare [he 
opportunity ; and like other emanntinni of the same 
proliBo pen, it will be Tound replete with nscful 
Cacti and iiu|[)[09tions, beantirully and Torribly ex- 
prcsasd. To nialte room for the address entire, we 
have been obliged to use small type; but we think 
the advantage of bavin); the whole in a body, wit! 
overbulance tbis objection, 

Btatb Faib, — It will be seen, by rerer«noe to the 
doint:s or the State Acncnltiinil Society, thai it has 
been resolved to hold the next Fair at Allmny. We 
ake timely bold of the 



withadet 
, the bes 



eibib 



lake 
r buld ii 



Tbe Fair will be held on the 3d, 4lh, tilh and Gth 
days of September. 

Paor. JoHHBTDB's LECTiraES.— These lectnres, 
of wbicb a programme was given in our Inst num- 
ber, were cutnmenced at the Assembly Chamber of 
the Capili.l on the evenina of the 4lb ull. They 
have been attended by Inrga audiences, composed 

latiire, and many of our most inlelligGnl eiliaen* — 
all of whom have been deeply interested nnd prati- 

snlijei'ls have been treated. It is expected that the 
lectures will he printed shortly 
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. the subject of bis 

lent, Hon. F.RoL- 
nia induce ' H. C. 
is hand uflener at 



er from him. His light must not be hid under the 

earnestly second these sentiments, in wfaich we will 
venture to say we are joined by all ant renders. 

NoBTHESN Spt akb Melow Afplis.— Wb ar« 
indebted to Meisrs. Elwanoeb fc Babkt, of Roch- 
ester, for handsome specimen* of these esteemed 
new Tarioliea of apples. The Melon bein^ in per- 
fection at the time of its arrival, (fir.l January) 
we had a better opporlnnity for testing its qualilie* 
than we have had before, and unhefitalingly pre- 
nouncfl it an eicellenl apple. The Spy is not yet 
ripe, it being a late spring fruit. 

Albany Phdnes.— We have received from Mr 
John Lobsinq of this pity, specimens of eacelleni 
dried prunes, produced by trees raised by biro fron 
seed brought from Germany. 

Saxon SHEar.—In our lant number, we noticed 
an imporlntion of Saxon sheep by Messrs. CatliN 
U Shith. We have since had the opportnnily of 
seeing these sheep, at the farm of Mr. Chables B, 
Smith, Wolcottville, Ct. In several respects they 
are quite diflerent from moat Saxons we liBve seen. 
They are evidently the result of extraordinary skill 
'n breeding; and as sheep prodacing the Bnesl qua- 
lity of wool, seem to approach nearly lo a standard 
if perfection. Tbe ewes are from two to three 
rears old. They are handsomely formed— have, 
generally, full briskets and broad loins. Tbeir 
a-ci<;ht ii from eighty-five to one hundred ponnda 
each. The rams are larger, in the usual prnpor- 
ion. What will be their weight when fully grown, 
re cannot say ; they are only yearlings, (lambe of 
H4R) and of course may be expected lo becoma 
lonsiderably heavier. 

The"e sheep have not only very fine wool, but they 
ire especially remarkable for the »(nn<» of their 
leeccs ; they bavB no coarse spots — the wool being 
ine all ovtr tkt body, ■ '"'" ' " ''--'- 
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?ck, 



ihouldcr, middle of the bui^k, hip, and thigh of the 
lame sheep, whirh will give a better idea of the 
inifoimiti of (he fieece than anything we can say. 
The wool is generally tbicklv set; and we siioulJ 
think the weight of tbe Deeces, cleaned as has been 
imarv with Saxo 
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nd fail 
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doubt they will prove a very valuable 
the sheep-stock of the country, and we Iru 
oners will find their invcslni 
ifaetory. We should be plen 
show the samples of wool to persons who ma 
to sec them. 

Fine Fowls.— Our attention was tnteir 
to a lot of beautiful game fowls, (about' tweniv 
pair,) bred by Mr. T. C. AnBAHAHs.of Wi's'l 
Trov, end which were about being sent to dilWcnt 
parts of the country. We mentioned on n prcvim.s 
occasion, that Mr. A, had bred u pni'ti.m of bis 
fowls from a crnsa made with the FnLtlifh phensont. 
He still continues this stnik, in which many of the 
- ■ phens^ni arc distinctly visible. He 
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vat| with a small stream of water ranning into it 
JQst large enough to supply the waete in slopping 
over and in taking out the »heep. In this way the 
heat ^ <be -sheep warms Che water, and the oil and 
soapy matter from the w«ol converts it into a kind 
of toap suds, which cleanses the wool far more ef> 
fectuaUy than clear, cold water. I would like to 
kaow how this idea squares with the experience of 
wool*growers generally.'' 

Salb or Tus Bates Short-horns. — Gso. Vail, 
Esq., of Troy, iaforms us that he learns by letters 
he has just received from England, that the sale of 
the celebrated herd of cattle of the late Thomas 
Batss of Kirkleavington, Yorkshire, will take 
place in April or May next. The herd consists of 
about seventy head of bolls, cows and heifers, all 
of which will be sold without reserve. 

Thb Van Allbns. — We had the pleasure, last 
week, of entering on our books, a club of seven 
subscribers, all named Van Allen. They all re- 
side in one neighborhood, in Bethlehem, in this 
oounty. 

PaoriTASLx Sheep. — Mr. David St. John, of 
Bern, in this oounty, bought fifty sheep in July, 
1848, at $1.12i each— ^r $56.50; of these, he win- 
tered forty-nine. There were twenty-three ewes 
in the lot, which in 1849, reared twenty-five lambs. 
The same season, the forty nine sheep sheared 228 
pounds of wool, of which 213 lbs. were sold for the 
gross amount of $48. He sold in June last, to the 
Albany butehers, nineteen old sheep, (wethers) and 
ten lambs for $48 ; thus making the gross amount 
of sales, $116 — and he has thirty old sheep and fif- 
teen lambs (yearlings,) or forty-five in all, left, 
which are worth more than the first stock. 

37* Mr. L. B. Maltby, of Bristolville, Trumbull 
county, Ohio, writes — ** I would as soon think of 
doing without my bread, as without The Cultivator. 
Five hundred dollars would not cover the benefit I 
have derived from the articles contained in it, on 
the dairy alone.'' 

B^ A coaple of page* of " Monthly Notices,^' and " Notices of 
New Pablicatioiu," in type for this No., are neceasarily omitted. 

Prices of Agricaltnral Prodncts* 

New- York. Jan. 21, 185a 

FLOUR^-Genetee, per bbL, $5.50af5.6st|— Extra Genesee and 
Ohio, •5.75a96.5U. 

GRAIN— Wheal, Genesee per bosh., Si .23atl .2r^— Common and 
good Ohio, Sl.OOoSl.ll. Corn, Northern, GUc. — Southern and Jer- 
sey, 61e. Rye. e2|c. Barley, 60a6lc.— Oats, 42a45c. 

BU'lTER— best, per lb., Ittaaac.— Western dairy, 15al7c. 

CHEESE— per lb., 8o7c. 

BEEF— Mess, per bbL, S6.50a90.5a— Prime, •6a86.75. 

PORK— Mess, (new) per bbl., Sll.2Sa911^ -Prime, $9. 

LARD— per lb., 6ic. 

HAM:^--per lb., Smoked, 7aOc. 

HOPS— first sort, per lb., 17al8c 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., 12ial4c.— New Orleans 
and Alabama, 13>al4ic. 

WOOL— {Boston Prices.) 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, per lb , 40a43c. 

American fiill blood Merino, 3->a37 

do half do 30a39 

4lo oue-foartb do, and common, . . 27a:29 

Rkmakks — The weather at New- York has been unfavorable ft»r 
trade, and the market is rather heavy. Holders of flour anticipate 
an aavance by the next steamer, and are, consequently, disposed to 
b«ld to present i>rices. Corn i;* firm, witii a moderate supply. In 
provisions, pork is in moderate deiuund, though prices tend down- 
ward. 

NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

Monday J January 21. 

Oflered, 1,200 Beeves, (."MO Southern, the remanider from this 
State.) 00 Cows and Calves, and 5.500 i>heep and LamlM. 

Beevks.— The inclement state of the weather to-day prevented 
the nnual attendance of trade, and the market consequently closes 
very dull. I'rices, however, show no falling ofl*. We quote retail- 
ing qualities ut 86. It was estimated that full 400 head wocdd be 
left over unsold. 

Cows AND Calves — Market dull und inactive. Sales at from 
922.50 to )»30aS40. Unsold 15. 

1<H^KP AN n Lambs.— Sales at from Si .75 to 83 to S5.75, which it 
« aUf ill advance. 800 unsold. — Tribune 
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At market, IndadiM dwae rtmalninf fimn la. 
of all descripiioiM ^37 remain aaioU wx ddb tiBM,— Fkite i 
10 o'clock. 

Prices of Beef Cattle were mneli m ImI wvek. 
more in the moming, bat it wasuoca A verj few at 96JB. 
at 95^ and very good at i5.99a95.75. Lower g rad t n ham 91 
to 93.50, as ki quality. Some of tto satoam— rapofla d a litfa i 
animation, and a shade higher prioi^ apou otiaaarj^tH^ Wf 
drovers reported heavy leases. 

Shbbp an d Lambs, 2440 at market 

Prices. 91 .75, 92.00, 93.95, 98.50). 93.00, 9090, 944», 9SjBIl 

SwijNB. But few at market. No chaage jn prira tjall it 
wholesale, and 5a6 at retail. — PiowmBm. 

Highland Nnneries, Newbniyh* If. T« 

Lat« A. J. Douming f C9. 

90 nnO '^PP'^ Tnn of the most approved irarietiaa, Ibr irik 

-*V, VUV (of exrra $ixe, from 8 to 19 iC high, aad 9 to • |W 

growth.) at 920 per hundred. 

Persons wanting trees to sell again, will be dealt Hbendhr wMl 

Feb. 1, 1850-dt. A. SAUI. it Oa 

A DeTOB Ball for Sale. 

T^ITE subscriber oSkn for sale hit foil brad Devoa BaDt Ami 9i 
-^ best stock in the coautrv. 

Ajiy one wishnig to parchaae aoeh an anjmal wSi do waB la «■! 
at an early opportunity. JOHN E. COWLB8. 

Farmingtou, CL, Feb. 1 — ^It 

SelliBg off to Close the BasiaMiI 



T INNJEAN BOTANIC GARDEN Sc NUR8BRYv-i»^ »»-. 
*^ Prjkce, deceased. Flashing, L. L, near NawwYaot Wm 
A Co., Proprietors. 

In consequence of the deceaffe of the Janior, aad of Iba adiaauil 
age of the surviving partner, the entira aiock of this 
comprising every deacription, including the 
rietiesof 



Fruit and Ornamental Trtttf 

Shrubs, Vines, Plants, Roses, Ac, will be dispoaed otfbr oaA, 
Reduction op 25 to 50 fer cent /rom the nsoal mices, m 
ing to kind and quantity. Young Stock, OnMimentBl Shnuau 
nies, Herbaceous Plants, &c., vtry tow by the (laantitf . ^^ 

Descriptive Catalogues gratis on aj^catioii, poat paid. 

Feb. 1^— It. 



at 



Fniit Sciona for 1850. 



T'HF. subscriber can furnish scions for grftftiilg ot the choice ftuili 
*- of Western New. York. They can be sent hj m«fl or msanm, 
and when possible, I will send sam|)le apfilea :— 

** Northern Spy," apples, 

** Norton's Melon," 

"Early Joe," 

" Swaar," 

" Esopus Spitzenberg,^ 

" Fameuse," 

" Pomme Gris," 

" Baldwin," 
And the " Wajrener " variety, to which the Slate Sodetr npanM 
a premium of 95. 
Price for Scions one dollar per hundred. 
Applications, post paid, shall have immediate attention. 
Rochester, Feb. 1.— lu» JAME8 H. WATTS. 

Take Notice* 

q^HREE Mouths Extra Pay and One Hundred and Bixty Acres of 
^ Land will be procured for all who enlisted ftir five yewa, or da- 
ring the war of 1812, and for all, including Volunteeia who aerved 
in Mexico, and for the heirs of all who have died in the service. 

Information will be given to relatives, Free of Charge, by wiitiaff 
to O. F. LEWIS, Detroit, Michigan, (postage paid!) 

Those who do not know what became of their niends, write wbca 
and where they joined the army. Peb. 1— 9l* 



Pondrette* 

nPHE LOm MANUFACTURING CO., oflfer their new and im- 
•■■ proved Poudrette, for sale at their UAual rates : — 1 bbl. 99-3 
bbls. 95, and 91 .50 per bbl. for any quantity over 7 bbla., delivered 
free of expense on iKtard of vessel in New York. At the Factory, 
where vessels drawing 8 fbet water can come, it will be aold at 95 
cents per bushel. 

The expense per acre in manuring com with Poudrette, will 
amount to about 94, calculating 25 cents per bbl. freight, and afi 
the necessary labor iiKluded. On land previottsly manured, or on 
good sward land, one gill to the hill is sufficient— on poor groaud, a 
good crop con lie raised by one gill at planting, and one at the last 
hoeing. The cost of the labor alone in manuring com in the bill 
with Imm yard manure, will amount to more than the fixat cost of 
the Poudrette, with freight and all charges added; and theellectsof 
Poudrette are mucker, more vigorous, and the com reaches matiiii^ 
ty earlier. A fair trial, however small, is respectfully soiicitad. 

A pamphlet contaiiihig instructions for use, certifiteates from aoana 
of the first Agriculturists in the United States, and much TahMble 
information wdi be sent gratis j to any one applying [pnstftiid if by 
letter,) to '* Ths Loot Manufactuuho Compamt, 66 Dey aireet. 
New.York." Feb. " ' 
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I«riichbar^ (Va.) Land Afrent* 

PHG undersigned has on hand, for sale. Frrrr Plamtatioxs, ly- 
*- iar in ihia ■ectimi of the State— <ay irom two to cne hundred 
ad Ifty mllea flrom Lsrnchborf . IMces from three to twelve dol- 
us per aere. Movmtain land, from thirty-five eenis to two dollars. 
Jl coramunicatioiis. posi-pakl, promptly attended to. 
Lynchburg, Va., Peb. 1— »* BExNJAMIN >V1LKES. 

Wanted* 

K YOUNG vaa wfth a small family to take charge of a nnrsery, 
*> who has some knowledge of farming, and is thoroughly ac- 
uaiuied with the propagation of Fruit Trees. 

He most be well recommended as a man of integrity, and to be 
loral aud temperate iu his habits. None other need apply. 

RUFU8 WHITTIER. 

Cbickopee, Mass., Feb. i, ISSO.—^ 

Uiffhlaad Ifaraeries, Newbargh, N« Y* 

(XiOlt A. J. Douming f Co.) 

PHE PROPRIETORS beg leave to inform their patrons, and the 
*■ public iu general, that their stock of 

yruii a»d OrnaiMntal TretM, Shrubs j Rotes^ ifc, 
*or H|Hing planting, is unusually large and thrifty, and embraces all 
f the best varieties introduced uito notice in this country or Europe ; 
f Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, Ora|M- 
inea, GiHMcberry, Currants, Raspberry, Strawberry, dtc, Jtc. 
Pbrtugal Qumee trees, standards, extra siae, each. . . .91 00 
do. do. quenouille, do. .... 1 00 

Angers, (true,) extra 1 00 

Trees of the usual size 50 

Also, Pmts oo Qumee, aud Affile on Paradise stocks, fbr dwarf 



The slock of Omataental Trees, Shrubs, &c., is very large ; and 
aautitiea to dealers, or planters on a large scale, wfll be fumisbed 
t greatly redneed rates. 

Hedge Plants. 

A large stock of Buckthorn, and Osage Orange plants. 

Also, a large rtoek of Rhubarb and Asparagiu roots. 

The entire stock has been propagated under the personal super- 
inon of A. Sacx*, whose long connectimi with this establishment is 
ome guarantee, front the reputation it has gained, (aial the present 
reactors are determined to merit,) as to the genuineness and ac- 
uracy of the present stock. 

Ordiers respectAiIly soUciied, and will receire prompt attention, 
rhich will be carefully packed aud shipped to any part of the Un- 
3n or Korope. 

Catalogues fVinudted gratis to post-paid applicants. 

Feb. 1. 1850— 3l A. SAUL & CO. 

To Fruit Growers and If onenrmen* 

Spring of 1950. 

rHE suhacribers inrite the atttention of Tree purchasers to their 
•lock now offered for sale. By lar^e importations from Europe, 
nd ail extensive scale of propagaiion in their own grounds, they are 
ual»led to offer one of the most extensive aud compete assortments, 
nd ou the most liberal conditions. 

Ttie well knoMm health, hardiness and vi^r of the trees grown 
ere, and the undivided and scrupulous attention given to every de- 
artinent by the proprietors, in person, offer great inducements to 
urchasers. 

Standard Fruit Trees, 

Pyramidal and Dwarf Fruit Trees y 

Gooseberries, Currants, Strawberries, Sfc, 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 

Hoses, Dahlias, ifc. 

Hedge Plants, including large quantities of 

Buckthorn and Osage Orange. 
Stocks for Standard and Dwarf Trees, 
ind all other nnrsery articles ; besides a large collection of 
Green House, Border and Bedding Plants. 

Wholesale pi iced lists sent gratis to all post pskl applications. A 
eparate catalogue for 1650 of Jious, jDouUmu, and other new and 
are articles wul also be furnished. 

ELX.WANGER & BARRY. 
Mount n<^ Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 1, 1S50.— It. 

The American Poaltry Yardy 

2E1NO a History and Dewription of Various Kinds of Domestic 
■^ Fowta, with complete directioiM for their Maiiacrement, Breed- 
iir. Crossing ReHrinar, Feeding, and Preparation (or a Profitable 
larkeL Also, their Diioeases aiid Kemedieit. And complete direc- 
oiia fitr Caponisiug. Arranged from the best authorities in Europe 
nd America. 

Illustrated by numerous original etifrravings. Forming the most 
imelieal Manual for those who are desirioui of raising poultry, that 
■a been pul>lished in this country. Price SI. bound. 

Published by C. M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton St., New- York, 
And for Mile at this Office. 
JtOf Allen's American Farm Book, 81. 

Alleu^s Domestic Animals. 75 cents. 

Miner's Am. Bee Keeper's Manual, $1. 

Gunn's Domestic Mediciiie (117th thousand,) §3. 
Jsm. 1, 1850.— St. 



StoGkfiy Scions, Evergreen s. Strawberry Plantsy &c* 

J> M. WATSON offers fiir aale at the OU Cotmy Nwteries^ Plt- 
-"-'* MOUTH, Mass.^ .Stocks of Fruit Trees of first rate quality, suit- 
able for spring grafting and budding in the coming summer, at the 
annexed prices 'per 1000. Apple, 1 year, strong. ^ ; 3 years, traiis- 
^aiited, SlO — Pear, 1 year, 9^; 2 years, 81 A, 3 years, traivplaiiied 
tao— Plum, « years, tlS— Cherry, S years, S13 ; 3 years iraufpkinl- 
ed, f 15 — Quince, large and fine, tlP; 1 vear, stronir. t12— Muha. 
leb, strong, t2S— Paradiiied, strong, 825 — &t. Jean, (dwarft:r) 85 per 
100. Ash, Maple, Laburnum, Lime, ^panishChesinut, Poplar, Moun- 
tain Ash, Elm, Akler, Ac, &c., 4 feet, at ^ to 86 per foo. Arbor 
VitJB, Norway Spruce, Scotch Fir, BaLuun Fir, Silver Fir, Larch, 
Red Cedar, 1 to 2 feet, 85 to 810 per 100. 

SCIONS. Apple scions, (fine sorts) 81.50 per 100. Paradise cut- 
tings 8S per 1000. Scions of tlie finest sorts of pear of established 
reputation (say 30 sorts,) and of other fruits, 8S per 100, 815 per 
1000. » •' 

STRAWBERRIES. Burr's New Pine, 84 per 100 ; Boston Pine, 
81 ; Hovcy's Seedling, 81 ; Richardson's Early, Late and Cam- 
bridge (fine sorts) 81.50 
100; Jeniij 

V3 J Alyatt b ««»iaM., v« } w«J»»»ovi« ^vuv, v« , XMnvM < i IIIVC, QV ^ 

Deptford Pine, 83; Princess Alice Maude, 83; Kecne's Seedling, 
82 ; Willey's Seedling, 83 ; White wood, 81 ;— 25 cenu to 81 per 
dozen. 

Also, Dwarf and Standard Pears, select Shade Trees, Shrubs and 
Climbers ; Weeping Trees for lawns, Roses, Phloxes, Verbenas. 
Chr}'wnthemums, and other fine plants for masses, at low prices, or 
which a priced -list will be sent, post paid, on application. 

Also, Pear seed of prime qusiity. 

Feb. 1, 1850.— 3t 




New Scarlet Verbena— Robinson's Defiance* 

J. M. THORBl'RN k. CO., 15 JokntUtet, Ntw-YiHk, 

XT AVE now ready for delivery, 8tron|^ plants of the above splendid 
-*--*- Verbena, the finest in England^ Irom whence they obtained it 
last June, flilly testing its quality during the summer. The lilooro is 
of the most vivid scariet, with fine foliage, and so far from lieing in- 
jured bv the heat of the sim, was rather improved, and continued a 
mass or flowers, rapidly covering the ground, while most others 
were destroyed by the beat, nor ceased "to flower in profusion till 
checked by frost at the end of Octol>er — aAer which, beiitf taken up 
and removed into the greenhouse, flowerad UMray till December, 
aud is now (January 21) fully out for alo^g succession of bloom. — 
It may be seen in perfection very soon by any <me who will take the 
trouble to visit Astoria. 

Testimonials. — Gardtner*$ Chnmide^ (Dr. Ltodley,) Aug. 28. — 
" Robinson's Defiance" is a most brilliant flower--&ue in ftmn aud 
a good trusser — best of its class. 

Gardener^* Journal, Sept. 4. — '* Robinson's Defiance " — baautiftil 
variety — form good — segments of the corolla broad, firm in sub- 
stance and flat— color, a brilliant scarlet — habit of the plant good, 
and a free bloomer. 

The Gardener^ Sept. 18. — "Robinson's Defiance" is a superior 
variety, the petals are stout, the flower and truss large ana well 
formed--color, a cleir vivid scarlet — the plant is a strong and free 
grower, with a fine foliage and superior habit — we have not seen its 
equal. 

It received first class certificates and the highest commendation at 
the fi>llowing exhibitions — '• Royal South Lomlon," Sept. 15— 
'• Slough," Sept. 21—" Norwich." Sept. 23— "Metropolitan," Sept. 
2S— and the *' Chelsea Society." 

The habit of the plant is equally adapted for potting or bed cul- 
ture, being short jointed with remarkably fine foliajre, and a free 
bloomer. A lan^e Italian vase filled with it at Astoria last summer, 
WHS the most striking olgect in the garden, and was aiiured by all 
gardeners and amateurs wtio oheerved it. It was first sent out in 
Knglaud in the Spriiur of 1848 at 7s 6d sterling per plant, but was 
not successfully imported here till lofd season. 

A i;ood stock o( this beautiful Verbena, {warranttd to anttrer det- 
eription,) being now ready to send out, orders will be promptly exe- 
cuted with strong healtliy plants at 50 cents each — 85 per dozen — 
six at same rate — with a liberal discount to the trade when a dozen 
or more are ordered. 

Also the following additional new Verbenas, from Enffland : 

Anacreox— large hrieht rose, good habit aud fine foliage, free 
Moomer and close set, pretty eye. 

Bakkkrii — scarlet crimson, good spreading habit and profuse 
bloomer. 

RosT Morn — light rosy crimson, large compact truss, good eye 
and free bloomer — a beautiful variety. 

Satrllite — orange scarlet, exquisite form and trailing habit, well 
adapted for large pan pots or vai>es — foliatre soft, serrated, snd of a 
featnerv style, extra fine— ^ cents each-^r if the set of four is or- 
dered. 81.50 — have been proved a season, and fully answer descrip- 
tion. 

The f'^llowiijfr approved older sorts, 81.50 per dozen — Beauty Su- 
preme. Flambeau. Firelmll, Mnjor Riinrgold. Mestosa, Mary Aiuic. 
Othello, Polk. Queen, Roscuni Klcgan^, Smith's Blue Bonnet, and 
others well adapted for beddiiur out or in patches. 

PETUNIAS— Helie. Kliza, Beauty of Yorkville, Duke of EedfonI 
and other g(M)d sorts — 82 per dozen. 

DAHLIAS in dry roots — all the prize sorts exhibited at Cnstle Gar- 
den last October — 85 to 815 per dozen. 

\Sy^ Plants of the new Verbenas can readily be sent by mail : by 
shaking off the soil a half dozen will not weiirh over nii ounce ; by 
immediate potting ou arrival and triflinr care, will recruit in three or 
four days and be in advance aud superior condition for turning out 
in the month of May— of course, much earlier, further south. 

Feb 1, 1850—21. 
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valusble in iheni, I shall proceed (o menli 
OuUr inst&Doei ia the various clusses nsnied. 
.« extent to «liiiih fertilizers of every deacri, 
&re wsited Id this country, is exceedingly 
:; if the value of all that is thus ' 
eoald in any way beacuuralely ascertained, 
over a comparatively gmall district, the ag 
would be found quite aslanishiac- 



ihf 



n half of 



nuro, permittin); all of (hi 
be draioinga lo be washod away by rains; of 
whg do eotloavor to preacrvo their yard roa- 
in the best possible state, there are many who 
'Ct means of fertilizin-; their soils that are far 
powerful. We often see those who hay gua- 
oudrette, &c., at high prices, and yet pass by 
as valuable manures (hat ihcy might obtain 
'.tie or nothing. 

ropose to specify and describe some of these 
c(ed manures, and (o explain some of the pro- 
!S which establish their value. 
of the most common of all , and one thai till late- 
i boen almost entirely thrown away among as, 
nd in bones. ThooKblhisn 



xill aim. 






(COl- 



calculably the 



'or manuracturinji purposes, or expn 
be soil of Great Bri(ain. 
arging the importance of hones as e 
first give some de(ails reladve to (I 
)arla. The bones of animals, birds, 
dry, do not difler greatly in Ihcir c( 
igb their appearance is so difTere 



nals, in their fresh si 



per. 



fer, by any mea 
>ird of it is an or 
or gelatine. I( 
the greater part 
.mmonglue; this 



from five lo 
a little fat; 

atter; about 
called car- 
may 



seful c 



mely 

od. When obtained from clean bones, the so- 
evaporated, and seasoned so as to be paia- 
litlle cakes may be made which will keep un- 
;ad for a long lime; small portions of these 
alain the strength of (ho body in a degree cor- 
lilmg to that derived from a full meal of ordi- 
bod. When k attong heat is applied. Ihii or- 



ganic matter disappears, and the bone is left per- 
fortly white, but not reduced in size. If a little 
muriatic acid be mingled with water, and a bone 
placed in it for a few days, the earthy matter will 
be dissolved out, the bone being again left of fnl! 
size, but now perfectly flexible, so that it may be 
Lent like a piece of rope. In this way, we oan 
prove that the cartilage and the earthy part ani 
each dititrihmcd through the whole bone. If it 
were all earthy matter, then it would be brittle and 
liable to snap by a sudden spring or blow,' the oar- 
tilage, however, imparts so mach elasticity that, 
unless in cases of great violence, bones ordinarilj 
resist uninjured the shocks to which they are expa- 

This cartilage owes its remarkably nutTitloqf' 
properties to the large quantity of nitrogen which it 
contains. The 60 or 70 per cent, of earthy or mine- 
ral matter which remains after the separation of 
the cartilage, is composed chiefly of phosphorie 
acid, in combination wiili lime, forming- what is cell, 
ed, as mentioned in my last letter, phosphate of 
lime. Beside this, there are small quantities of 
carbonate of lime, (lime and oarbanic acid,) car- 
bonate of magnesia. Etc. Thus then, in 100 ponnd* 
of dry bones, there are about 35 pounds of carti- 
lage, 50 to 55 of phosphate of lime, and tO to IS- 
of carbonates of lime and magnesia- 

When it is considered that the cartilage is rioh in' 
nitrogen, and the phosphate of lime in phosphori* 

the value of manures in a preceding letter, that 
bones must he remarliably fertilizing; in them w«' 
have the very requisites that wore mentioned as the' 
principal ones in all very powerful manures. 

Some writers have attempted to show that the be- 
neflcial action of hones was due to the cartilagej 
others that it should he ascribed to the phosphates 
alone. I think that both ere wrong, for the reason 

soils are deficient, and hence both are likely, in » 
majority of cases, to prove advantageous additions. 
One would suppose that ns the cartilage is soluble, 
it would soon disappear, but this is not by any 
means the fact, for it seems to dissolve out very 
slowly under the earth's autfuce. Berzelius tells of 
a soil in Sweden which had long been celebrated foi 
its capacity of bearing grain. There seemed to be 
no reason why it should be so superior to other soila^ 
but n close examination with a glass, discovered 
fine fragments of bone, and it was then remembered 
that this had been , according lo tradition , an ancient 
batlle ecldj the bones of the fallen warriors still 
continued to enrich its soil. When a quantity of 
these fragments of bones were collected and boiled, 
a thin jelly was obtained by dissolving oat snail 
portions of cartilage which thus remained in part, 
even alter the lap*e of *o long • time. Both portii 
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then, probably, oontinna to furnish food for the 
plant, until the bone finally crumbles quite away. 
The fint effect is doubtless owing in a great degree 
to the cartilage, as that is most soluble. 

Having thus settled the question as to the value of 
bones, we proceed to consider the various modes of 
applying them to the wil, with reference to their ef- 
fect upon crops. The old plan was to plow in the 
bones whole; applied in this way, their action was 
not so immediate as lasting: the whole bone decom- 
poses very slowly in the soil, and may be taken up 
after lying buried many years, scarcely changed as 
to its external form ; it will be found, however, if it 
has lain near the surface, that the color has altered, 
that it has become light, honey-combed and brittle. 
A chemical examination will show that it has been 
slowly dissolving, and yielding its various constitu- 
ents to supply the wants of plants. The roots of 
any plant which can reach such a bone, will twine 
around it, insert themselves into its cavities, and 
■how in every way, how eager they are for the food 
which it afibi'ds them. The decomposition of whole 
bones being so gradual, and it being diflicult to dis- 
tribute them equally so that all of the plants might 
feel their influence, it was necessary to apply large 
quantities; from 70 to 100 bushels accordingly, 
were not an uncommon dressing for an acre. 

At this rate, all of the bones available to the 
farmer, would not go far toward manuring his land, 
and it became desirable to devise some more econo- 
mical method of application. This was found in 
crushed or ground bones. They are now in Great 
Britain, used in various stages of fineness; inch, 
half inch and dust, are three of the more common 
descriptions. Bone dust is the most active and the 
most speedy in its eflccts, so that a smaller quantity 
than that of the other kinds will produce an equal 
benefit to the. crop. Being so fine, it decomposes 
more readily, and is therefore not as lasting. 
There is, nevertheless, better economy in its use, 
for it lasts a long time, even in a minute state of di- 
vision ; 8 or 10 bushels doing more good than 70 or 
80 bushels of whole bones. Being powdered, the 
dust can be sown evenly over the surface, either by 
hand or machine, or can be deposited in drills. A 
■mall quantity thus put on at short intervals, keeps 
the land constantly well supplied with as little 
waste as possible; it is also, by this system, always 
retained near the surface, and within the reach of 
roots. 

If the dnst or crushed bones bo heaped up ten 
days or a fortnight before required for use, and co- 
vered with earth, a heating and fermentation takes 
place which prepares for a more speedy decomposi- 
tion, and consequent fertilizing action in the soil. It 
it also found a very good practice to mix with fer- 
menting yard manure when it is intended to apply 
bene dust broadcast and jtlow it in. 

From the mention which has been made of nitro- 
gen and of phosphates in the grain of our crops, it 
might be inferred that this manure is especially 
adapted to the increase of that part, and experience 
in England has amply proved this to be the fact. 

There are now several mills where bones are 
ground in the neighborhood of Meriden and Middle- 
town, Ct. I have been informed during the past 
■eason, that ten bushels of bone dust from these 
mills, per acre, brings up much of the worn-out land 
in that vicinity at once, enabling it to bear as 
much Indian corn as when it was first broken up 
from the virgin forest. I have no reason to doubt 
this report, as it only agrees with the results ob- 
iained in numberless cases abroad. 

There i^ yet another and most important method 



of applying bone^, a notice of which mast W 1^ 
ferred till my next oommanieatioii. . Johjt P. 11^ 
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Of Plows and Plowiay* 

Editors or the CuLTivAToa^In the emms-sf 

travel last summer in Massachusetts, I mst^with 
Mr. NouRSE, of the firm of Rnggles, NoamA 
Mason, plow-makers of world-wide celebrity. Hii 
had a conversation about some improvemeats ia tkt 
construction of the Plow, which are importaat It 
order to arriving at some results in plowing, ssfit 
unattained, in the most desirable manner. WeM 
not time then to talk up the matter so fallj astosst* 
tie upon the exact form of castings for oar parpOM, 
and agreed upon another meeting in the wmtef| It 
a time when both of us might bo more at leisnre. I 
accordingly called upon Mr. Noorse, a short tiat 
since, at his warehouse in Boston, and snnomptiisi 
him from thence to the Plow Manufaotorj at Wsr* 
cester, where, with the other gentlemen of the fliBi 
our subject was fully discussed. 

It was agreed, on all hands, that while the greei* 
sward plow has been carried to so high perfeetiMi 
of form as to do its appropriate work with great 
precision, neatness, and, ease of draught, a pIfV 
suitable for turning stubble or fallow*cropped laid| 
has been very much overlooked. It has noTer yet 
occurred to me by what principles of coastraetiss 
the two implements can be combined in one; for 
sod and stubble plowing are two distinct operatioM, 
involving quite diflTerent mechanical principles. 

The green-sward plow should enter the soil by a 
long and very gradually rising point, the wingoreot^ 
ting share of which, should slowly widen, attaiaiig 
its full breadth far in therear*, the mould board shosM 
lift the furrow-slice by an easy progression, qaistly 
and smoothly laying it over in an inverted position: 
and the course of the plow through the groondshooM 
be so generally easy, natural and steady, as tO-n* 
quire but little help from the plowman, and thelsart 
practicable draught upon the team. 

The stubble plow should enter the ground morssb- 
ruptly ; and. by a generally shorter construction, sad 
greater width of heel in proportion to length of 
mould-board, lift, and forcibly throw its loose for* 
row-slice over into the proper place, leaving aolatr 
channel behind it. Ease of draught cannot belts- 
died so closely here as in the green-sward plow, ex- 
cept at the expense of good work. The beam, sid 
the standard of the castings, where the two eoBseeti 
should be several inches higher than in any plow I 
have ever seen, in order to prevent clogging. I bait 
followed the plow many a day in rank stabble, and 
in turning under partly fermented manure in noiit 
land, with a crotched stick in my left hand, pokisf 
away with all my might, to keep the stubble or lit- 
ter from gathering into a heap under the beani,as^ 
thus producing a ban Ik, or a shallow imperfect titt' 
row. Last spring I determined to attempt as iv* 
provement in this particular. I got the standsid 
of my stubble plow lengthened, and had a veryhigl^ 
arching beam put in, which gave a space of tff^' 
teen inches between the .«ole of the castings and the 
bottom of the beam, — and that cured it of cloggisl' 
The monld-board of my plow, however, is not of 
proper form to turn stubble as it should be done. 

If a stubble-plow of the right construction wef* 
put into sod -ground, it would lift the tnrf qoite 
abruptly, and lay it over in a broken, uneven ms** 
ner. So when a green-sward plow, of appprofos 
form, is put into loose, cultivated ground, we find tkst 
it lifts the soil to its highest or perpeadiovlar poht* 
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Md then, for want of sufficient force in the mould- 
>oard| or rather from being too narrow at the heel, 
iboat as maoh of the earth rolls the wrong way as 
:he right ; and the general character of the work is 
»ad. These ideas seem to me to be correct; and if 
lo, it is evident that the best kind of work can not 
>e done both in stubble and green-sward, by one and 
;he same plow. 

For one, I feel the want of a sward plow that 
rill tarn a furrow a foot deep, and as narrow as is 
MiMibly compatible with that depth, and which shall 
lot be liable to choke under the beam. When I 
sommenced farming, my lands would not bear plow- 
ug over five or six inches deep. I have been gra- 
laally introducing the poor stratum below to the ge- 
lial influences of the atmosphere and of compost 
nanure, until I have made a soil of nine or ten in- 
ihes, of uniform quality. But I have got about as 
low as I can go with decent execution, until a dif- 
ferent plow from any I now know of, is made. My 
nowing-lands bear a pretty heavy aftermath ; and 
vhen the plow is guaged to a depth exceeding nine 
3r ten inches, the clear space left between the beam 
and the surface of the ground is so narrow, that I 
sm constantly vexed with the wadding up of the 
long tangling grass upon the cutter of the plow, 
and thus prevented from maintaining the desired 
depth of furrow. 

Messrs. Rnggles, Nourse & Mason are now get- 
ting up patterns for a stubble and a brcaking-up 
plow, which I think will meet my ideas exactly. 
When spring opens, I shall test thorn by a trial in 
the ground; and if I find them to bo the thing want- 
ed, I shall then send drawings of them for The Cul- 
tivator j along with remarks more fully in detail up- 
on their construction, and the desirable results they 
are calculated to produce. 

While walking through the establishments of these 
gentlemen at Boston and Worcester, observing the 
extent of their manufactures, and the many indica- 
tions of their ingenuity and enterprise in the same, 
[ was forciLly impressed by a reflection upon the 
important influences their labors are imparting to 
>ur agriculture. They may truly be said to be be- 
lefactors of the farmers. Their Warehouse and 
Seed-store in Boston, contains an agricultural va- 
riety, almost as exciting to the visitor as the collec- 
ions of a Museum. Every kind of field and gar- 
len seeds, of implements and machines, may here 
>e found, of the best quality, and in quantities to 
(uit the purchaser. Their Manufactory at Worces- 
:er, is a little world of itself; and he who would like 
;o see that which is to be done well done, — who 
prefers farming-tools possessing beauty, strength 
ind durability, to those of a clumsy, heavy, and 
nake-do construction, — may here find his tastes gra- 
tified, even to the turning of a screw. 

Surveying with delight, the great variety and uti- 
lity of the implements of husbandry around mc, I 
laid to myself — ' here is striking evidence of the va- 
lue of the efforts of science and cultivated mind on 
ftehalf of Agriculture' If we wish now to perform 
my kind of labor upon the farm, we find a tool rea- 
\j for our use, by which we can do the work easier, 
letter and cheaper, than we could ten years ago. 
The eflert upon our farmers is great. It sets them 
ipon thinking, and awakens pride and a determina- 
ion to farm it better every way. I have often been 
pleased in noticing the effects commonly following 
Jm first introduction upon a farm, of an improved 
■odern plow, for instance. The owner takes it to 
lit meadow, and to his surprise and delight finds 
ikat, with two or three cattle, and but little labor 
» his part, the sod can be laid over smoothly, ard 



with mathematieal precision, where formerly he 
had to hitch on twice as much team to draw his (Jd 
plow, and put himself into all sorts of shapes to 
keep it right side up in the ground, or perhaps t« 
keep it in the field. As he surveys his now smooth 
and regular furrows, and contrasts them with hie 
usual course of husbandry, he begins to think aboat 
mending his ways generally; and I have noticed 
that the introduction of the new plow has ofteo 
proved the starting-post in a better general system 
of farming. The observing man does not look for 
enlightened and correct tillage where the tools in 
use are rude and ill-shaped, nor does he often find it 
careless and improvident where those of improved 
construction have been introduced. 

Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason make their plowe 
from patterns and by machinery of their own inven« 
tion,upon which they have expended a great deal of 
time, thought and money, to bring them to their pre* 
sent state of perfection. Their Eagle Plows now em* 
brace a great variety of sizes, forms and fixtures, fit* 
ted to all kinds of soil and modes of cultivation. The 
wood parts are made of the Worcester county white 
oak, of second growth. The forest oak is preferred 
to that growing in open land, because the grain it 
not so coarse, and the timber, when dry, is tougher. 
The beams and handles are sawed out by patterns 
nearly to shape, by the farmers aroujid, and deli 
vered at the factory in a partly seasoned state 
They are then stacked up in a lumber-room to sea* 
son a year longer, and are occasionally overhauled 
to prevent the powder-post. The handles, when 
sufficiently seasoned, are first steamed, and then 
they can be bent to any desired shape. Varione 
machines afterwards dress, tenon, bore and fit them 
for use. The beams are first put into a machine 
which planes them to uniform thickness on the sides, 
and takes them out of wind; another machine 
brings the tops and bottoms to any curve that may 
be wanted, a pattern being laid on for a guide which 
is adapted to the purpose ; others tenon and mor* 
tice the ends for the reception of the handles, cor* 
nor and check them, and bore the various holes for 
the rlcvis, standard bolt, Slo. A thousand beams 
and handles, of any one sized plow, having gone 
through these various operations, will all be alike 
in shape, and any or all of them will fit their proper 
place without further trouble. When a quantity of 
plows of a given pattern are to be fitted up for mar- 
ket, the castings are placed upon a platform, to 
which is affixed the proper guages and guides to 
adjust the various parts of the plow to each other, 
so as to give the implement its proper land, pitch of 
beam, and pitch and height of handles; and the uni- 
formity with which this may be done is so perfect, 
that any number of plows, of one size, will all be 
alike in these particulars. 

A furnace is attached to the manufactory, where 
all the various castings are made. Some 5,000 lbs. 
of iron are daily worked up. The best quality of 
metal known in the markets is used. Numerous 
experiments have been tried in order to arrive at 
that admixture of the different kinds of iron which 
shall combine the greatest strength, toughness, 
hardness and durability of castings. No other metal 
has been found to be so strong and hard as the best 
American. Great pains is taken in the construction 
of flasks, in moulding and casting generally, in or- 
der to produce a close correspondence to patterns, 
and a perfect fit when the various parts of the plow 
are to be put together. The plow-points, and the 
entire length of sole on the land-side castings, are 
chill-hardened, as it is termed, so that the whole 
bottom-surface of the plow, exposed to wear| 
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thereby made more durable. The castings are taken 
from the farnace and placed in a vat, containing a 
•olation of vitriol in water, which takes off the 
land or scale from the iron. They are then put upon 
grind*stones revolving rapidly by water-power, 
brought to a polished surface, and afterwards coated 
vith a blue varnish to prevent rust. Thus a new 
plow, when p'ut to work, needs no scouring, and 
will keep bright in the most adhesive soil. 

In addition to the manufacture of plows, these 
gentlemen make a great variety of other agricultu- 
nl implements, and all by machinery adapted to the 
purpose. When any new tool or machine, or any 
new form of an old one, is to be made, they set im- 
mediately about inventing machines by which it 
otA be manufactured with accuracy, and which shall 
do the work of many men. 

I may conclude to give, in another communica- 
tiottj drawings and descriptions of some of the more 
important articles of manufacture that I noticed, 
and which struck me as being very useful and per- 
fect. F. HoLBBOOK. Brattleboro\ Vt.j January 
30, 1850. 

Studies for the Farmer* 



Eds. Cui^TivATOR — Some weeks since, I received 
from my fricn^^, F. Holbbook, Esq., of Brattlobo- 
ro', Yt., in pamphlet form, a Report of the Ver- 
mont Legislature, on the formation of a " Nation- 
al Board of Agriculture," a copy of which was 
published in the December number of The Cultiva- 
tor. Of the importance and merits of the Report, 
I need not here speak ; it commends itself to the fa- 
vorable consideration of every intelligent, thinking 
farmer in the country, who may be so fortunate as 
to obtain a copy of it. 

As a text for a few remarks, I make use of the 
following short extract: '' Too many of our intelli- 
gent, enterprising young men — observing the sad 
condition of the soil, and trained to false impressions 
—suppose that the ap^rieultural profession, instead 
of being an open field for the efforts of science to 
improve, is but an arena fit only to be occupied by 
the illiterate and unenterprising, under the guidance 
of blind tradition. They accordingly press in mas- 
ses into other callings, filling thorn to overflowing, 
and leavinsr the ^ Art of Arts' to its fate.'' 

The above extract, is a truthful picture of the 
past, but we have many good reasons for hoping 
a brighter day is dawning; intelligent and educated 
men of all the varied professions and pursuits of 
oar country, are turning their attention to the im- 
portance of this " Art of Arts," and they are in 
various ways, lending their aid and influence to its 
improvement. Their precepts and examples are 
having a visible and salutary efToet upon the great 
mass of practical farmers throughout nearly all sec- 
tions of the older and long-settled parts of our 
country. And, added to this, the unwearied efforts 
of many of the master minds of the age, who from 
their laboratories, arc scattering brondeast all over 
the civilised world, the great truth that agriculture 
is a fctence, as well as an art, and that by the ap- 
plication of correct scientific principles to the prac- 
tical labors of the husbandman, his crops may be 
readily doubled, or tripled, upon the same area of 
■oil, and that the profits of his labors will be in- 
creased in nearly the same ratio, while at the same 
time the manual and brute labor will be greatly 
lessened. These statements are not. problems, yet 
to be solved, for facts innumerable, both in England 
•"d in this country, have fully settled the question. 

t the above aro pecuniary considerationsi and thej 



are not trifling ones, neither, in i^ commiinitj wkvn 
'' dollars and cents" possess saoh a potoncji ifipk 
a charm. But there is another view connetpted wbk, 
this subject, in which dollars ind cm^t oomoMtjii 
competition. I mean the right oqltnre of tho miai 
of the farmer, for there have been, and are naV| 
'^ false impressions " in reference to this. The lata 
Mr. Colman, in some of his writings, haa the ib|« 
lowing truthful remarks: ''The time kas been, i^kn 
it was thought that any dunce could make a farmer," 
But he said it '' required quite aa mnoh intoUapt 
and study to make a good farmer, as it dAd to mlo 
a good Lawyer, Doctor or Minister." 

To know how to skilfully wield the aze, the 
scythe, and the other implements of the farm, nut 
be the result of long practice in early Tears, aadit 
forms an important part of the young Uurmer't edi* 
cation. To cultivate and improve the mind, (tkat 
attribute which so pre-eminently qualifies man to 
reason and investigate) forms another importait 
part of the farmer's education, and thia, also, re< 
quires practice, united to study, and habits of oIms 
observation, for in the bosom of man his Maker kM 
implanted instinctive longings to know and ooMpre- 
hend the ''how and the Wherefore" of what ktt 
sees in the world around him, by whioh, and for 
which he lives. To gratify these ''instinctive loai- 
ings," it seems to me there is no other pursuit ui 
which there is a wider range for useful atudy, aadi 
broader scope for the application of a larger niua- 
ber of the sciences for practical purposes, than in 
that of the farmer. 

The investigation of that beautiful and aUwiso 
arrangement of matter ^ that has so intimately aid 
mysteriously linked together the dead earth, the lit- 
ing plant, and the moving animal, is a source of 
ever-living study and instruction. The study of the 
earth or soil, is of great practical use to the famar, 
and necessarily brings him in contact with geologj, 
one of the most interesting and instructive of the 
modern sciences. All soils were primarily the re- 
sult of geological agencies ; the fertility of one soil 
and the barrenness of another, depends very much 
upon its geological formation, and the relative pro- 
portions in which the mineral constituents of the soil 
exist in it. But as there is no treatise on geologf 
wholly or particularly adapted to agriculture, it 
must be studied as a science. The study of which 
will amply compensate any one for all labor bestowed 
upon it, for it carries the student in point of histoiT 
back long series of ages before the appearance of 
man upon earth, and unfolds to the mind some of 
those mighty convulsions and throes of nature, that 
have fractured and rent asunder the solid strata, and 
uplifted them at every angle of elevation, and thos. 
brought to the " light of day," the fossil remains 
of myriads of once living and organised creatures 
of the older world, great or small, of every shape, 
form and color. The study of these " modals of 
creation" fills the mind with wonder and omaxemeat, 
both in respect to the creative powers of the Deity, 
and the immense antiquity of this our globe. Thehost 
of extinct races of creatures and plants that once 
flourished upon this globe, ^'though dead yet speak," 
and they speak, too, of a length of time, so vast in 
the aggregate, so indefinite, that in contrast with 
them, the most ancient monuments of Greece or 
Rome, or the hieroglyphics of Egypt, are but 
things of yesterday. Design is evidently 8tamped.i^ 
upon all the works of the Creator, and we have eve-—' 
ry reason to believe that all those multitudinous 
changes to which this globe has been subjected iiS 
by-gone ages, were but unbroken links in the .gcaatf 
chain of events, aa oonnected with the preaent 
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«M of beings, and the state of things now existing 
vpoii this planet. 

Every one is aware of the diflferent capacities of 
toils for the production o( luxuriant crops. Yet, 
bat a small portion of the weight of a plant is 
drawn directly from the soil ,• only that portion that 
remains in the form of ash after the plant has been 
burned, was derived directly from chat source. This 
Is termed the inorganic portion, and seldom amounts 
to lOprot., and in some species of plants it is less than 
1 per cent. The 99 per cent, that is driven off* by 
Che process of burning, is called the organic part, 
«nd was derived from the gaseous constituents of 
the atmosphere and water. 

The study of the atmosphere in reference to the 
purposes of animal and vegetable economy, is a 
source of the highest intellectual enjoyment, and it 
most beautifully illustrates the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of its great Author. " The atmosphere is a 
mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, water* 
vapor, and ammonia ^ and every living thing on the 
dry land, animal and vegetable, is bathed in it, lives 
on it, and by it; and such is its adaptation to the 
wants of animals and plants, that neither class of 
living beings vitiate, or impair its suitableness for 
the other; but the very reverse of this, for each is 
the appointed means of preserving it in a salubrious 
■tate for the opposite class; the plant constantly ad- 
ding to it food for the animal, the animal constant- 
ly supplying food for the plant." 

The above seems a wise law of reciprocity. Al- 
though there is a vast ditfercnce in the spccitie gra- 
vity of the several gases composing the atmouphorc, 
they are kept in a complete state of mixture by the 
law of *' gaseous diflfusion,'' a law overpowering 
the almost universal law of gravitation. 

But an acquaintance with the qualities of the con- 
stituents of the atmosphere, implies some knowledge 
of chemistry, and for the most economical manage- 
ment of a farm, it seems necessary that the faimer 
should possess a competent knowledge of agricultu- 
ral chemibtry, for the whole process, from the first 
movement of the germ of the seed he commits to the 
oarth, up to the full maturity of the crop it produ 
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ces, is one continuous series of chemical changes 
and eflfects. Yes, farther than this; 'till his hay, 
grain, roots, &c., are converted into beef, pork, 
mutton, wool, &c. Said Mr. Quincy, — '* It is in 
the power of every man to reserve some portion of 
his time for these pursuits; and he will find that 
every addition to his stock of knowledge will make 
his walks pleasanter, the flowers the sweeter, nnd 
every thing more full of interest and meaning." The 
farmer too, **should know something of the physio- 
logy of the vegetable world ; and every blade of grass, 
and ear of corn will speak to him of the benevolence 
and skill of the Great Contriver." He should, too, 
possess some knowledge of mineralogy, and then eve- 
ry stone would partially disclose to him their great 
design, and every grain of sand bears unmistakeable 
marks of the fingers of a most exquisite artist. 

There are many more important branches of sci- 
ence connected with the well bein«; of the cultiva- 
tor of the soil, but the length of this reminds me of 
drawing to a close; but 1 truht enough has been 
\rritten to prove that the life of the farmer, is not 
neees8aril}j, as some would have us believe, a life of 
incessant toil, and grovelling drudgery, wholly of 
the *' earth, earthy," for " the farmer is that fa- 
vored being who is permitted as it were, to stand 
in the laboratory of the Infinite One," and from his 
fortanntc position, he has the opportunity, if he will 
Improve it, of deriving the highest moral, mental, 
•ad religions enjoyment. Lsvi Baktlbtt. 



We have several times been requested to give 

the specific marks " which distinguish the Saxon 
from the Merino sheep. 

The impracticability of laying down strict rulet 
in reference to such distinction, will be in some de- 
gree obvious, when it is understood that what is 
called Saxon is but a variety of the Merino, as will 
appear from a brief notice of their history. 

The Merino is undoubtedly a race of great anti- 
quity, and from the earliest times has possessed qua- 
lities quite dificrent from any other sheep. Under 
different circumstances, the characteristics of the 
race have been somewhat modified, and varieties 
under different names have sprung up; but in Eu- 
rope, the term Merino is applied to all the branches 
of the original stock. 

The Merino race has, in modern times, been 
chiefly disseminated from Spain ; though that coun- 
try, is not, probably, its original home. We are 
informed of the introduction to that kingdom of 
sheep of similar characters; and the name Mareno 
signifies from beyond the sea.* Pliny, and other 
ancient Roman writers, describe various breeds of 
Spanish sheep, distinguished by diflerent colors, as 
black, red, and tawny. Those bearing a reddish 
fleece, found in Bstica, Grenada and Andalusia, 
were considered of the finest quality. They were 
probably taken to Spain from Italy, v. here they had 
been long known and highly esteemed under the 
name of the Tarentine breed. Their introduction 
into Italy has been attributed to the Greeks, bj 
whom the breed had been obtained from Syria and 
the coast of the Black Sea. 

History informs us that Columella, a colonist from 
Italy, and uncle to a writer on agriculture of that 
name, introduced more of the Tarentine breed into 
Spain, during the first century of the Christian era 
It is certain, however, that Spain po6.«essed sheep 
which were celebrated for the fineness of their wool 
previous to this period. But in reference to the ex- 
tent of the improvements efiuctcd by Columella, it 
has been observed, that " as Spain was at that time 
highly civilixcd, and as agriculture was the favor 
itc pursuit of the greater part of the colonists that 
spread over the vast territory which then owned 
the Roman power, it is highly probable that the 
experiments of Columella laid the foundation for a 
general improvement in the Spanish sheep — an im- 
provement which was not lost, nor even materially 
impaired, during the darker ages that succeeded.") 

It may be remarked, in passing, that there have 
»always been coarse-wooled as well as fine-wooled 
sheep in Spain — the former being principally called 
Chunahs. The Spanish government, at an early 
day became so convinced of the great value of the 
Merinos, that a special edict was passed, prohibit- 
ing their exportation without royal license. This 
prevented a general spread of the race till after the 
overthrow of the Spanish dynasty by the French, 
under Napoleon. 

For several years, the most valuable Merinos in 
Spain were in possession of the Crown and its depend- 
ants. The principal flocks were the Escurial, Gua- 
deloupe, Paular, Infantado, Negretti, Montarco, 
and Aguerre. These varied in quality, according 
to the skill and care which had been bestowed in 
breeding and management. The Escurial wero 
deemed superior to all the others in fineness of wool.{ 

♦ Hon. Wm. JarvU. t Yoaan. 

t For norticDlar dMcriptioiu of thew varieties, tee leUer r' "~> . 
W. Jarvm, CmMvater for 1644, p. 197; Youau> TreaUM on 
p. 150; and Liviugatou*s £«nf •» tk»ep, pp. 47, ij^ 
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Obigin or THE Saxon Merinos. — The first in- 
troduction of Merino sheep into Saxony, was made 
in 1765. They wore obtained by a grant from the 
King of Spain to the Elector of Saxony. ^' One 
handred and nineteen ewes and one hundred and ten 
rams were selected principally from the Escarial 
flocks, then the King's private property, under the 
oare and management of the monks beIoi.ging to 
the monastery of that name, and which were con- 
sidered the finest sheep in the kingdom.''* Spanish 
shepherds went with the sheep, and remained till the 
Saxon shepherds could be instructed in the details 
of management. 

These sheep were bred with great care, under the 
direction of commissioners appointed by the Elector 
to superintend the management of his llock, and af- 
ter the expiration of twelve years, or in 1777, ano- 
ther importation was made from Spain, consisting 
of one hundred and ten rams and owes. Accordinsr 
to Mr. Grove, these were selected from the best 
flocks of Leon, E.scurial, Negrctti, Montarco, &c., 
and were of very superior quality. 

From these stocks, the pure Merino breed rapidly 
increased in Saxony, and was finally extended into 
the neighboring German states. Its progress was 
at first strongly opposed by the prejudices of the 
people; but by the perseverance of the Elector and 
other influential individuals it became perfectly na- 
turalised, and after the lapse of several years, the 
fleece of the Saxon was brought to a degree of fine- 
ness excelling the best Spanish. 

It is thus seen that ^he Saxon is identical in blood 
with the Spanish Merino — that the former were, in 
fact, derived from a selection of the finer specimens 
of the latter, and that the superior fineness of the 
wool of the Saxons is attributable to the system 
pursued in their breeding and management. And 
here the question arises — Could not such an improve- 
ment be made in this country as well u.s in Saxon v? 
We answer, yes: there is no reason why the appli- 
oation of the same skill and care to the same mate- 
rials, should not produce the same results in Ameri- 
ca as in Germany. There is notiiing in our climate 
or soil which naturally tends to the deterioration of 
the fleece; and in the hands nf some of our wool- 
growers, the finest stocks that have been introduced 
From Spain and Saxony, have maintained their 
■tandard for many generations. We have hud the 
Escurial and other Spanish stocks, from which the 
finest Saxon sheep were derived; and where fine- 
ness of staple ha» been the object, their American 
descendants have possessed the quality, in a degree 
always proportionate to the skill to which they have 
been subjected. 

It does not, therefore, necessarily follow, that 
because sheep produce wool that is finer than ordi- 
nary Merino, they are Saxons, or that any of their 
ancestors came from Saxony. We might refer, by 
way of illustration, to examples in our own coun- 
try, such as the flock of the late W. R. Dickinson, 
of Steubenville, Ohio, and other flocks in Ohio, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, which were derived from 
this.f The great fact to be kept in view is, that 
the properties of animals, (including wool,) are mo- 
dified by the influences which are brought to bear 
on them — as food, climate, shelter, and especially 
the rules observed in the selection of stock for 
breeding. Thus the Merino sheep, in the course of 

• H. D. Grove. 

t For an account of the oripn of Mr. Dickinson's flock, see Cul- 
ff«a/or (br 1848, pp. 10, 11. See aluo uccounu of the origin of the 
flocks of J<^ H. Ewinff, Washini^ton, Pa., Talbot HamTnoiid, 
Brooke eoanty. Va.. and Jewe Lkliiictou, near WelM}urff, Va., iu 
die Anurican SlUrhmd^ pp. 414, 419, m 



several generations, may be made to prodnca titktr 
finer or coarser, longer or shorter wool, than tbt 
original stock. It is not noeommoB to find aamg 
the descendants of imported Saxons of the Anett 
kind, sheep whose wool is coarser than maohwUek 
passes under the name of Merino^ There isevidaat' 
ly a tendency in the variety to retarn to its primi- 
live condition — a tendency which the breeder, if kt 
possesses the requisite knowledge and jttdgaMBl, 
may overcome. 

The inquiry has been made, whether tbe shape or 
turn of the horns, affords any mark of distinetioa 
between the Saxon and Spanish sheep. We are not 
aware of any such distinction. The ftrst 8szo» 
sheep brought to this country, had generally vidt 
spreading horns; many of those lately imported, 
have their horns curved close to their heads. It if 
well known that the turn of tbe horns in shee^ aid 
cattle, vary with the caprice or fancy of the breederr 

The French or Rambouillet Msaixoi. — The 
breeds of sheep originally belonging to FraoeOi 
varied in character with the face of the eovntrj, 
and the nature of the pasture; but until tbe istro- 
duction of the Merinos, they generally prodnsed 
coarse wool. It might naturally have beea espest* 
ed that as the country was only separated firoB 
Spain by the Pyrenees mountains, the valuable Me* 
rinos would have supplanted the breeds above mei* 
tioned, at an early day; but such was not tbe ease. 
In the beginning of the last century, however, tbe 
French statesman, Colbert, at his own expense, 
conveyed several Merinos across the monntaiiis% 
Thirty years afterwards, a few more Merinos were 
introduced ; but the prejudices of the people effect- 
imlly prevented the spread of the breed ; and nothisg 
important was accomplished towards their establish- 
ment in the kingdom till 1786, when the frencb go- 
vernment took up the matter, and obtained is 
Spain 376 Merinos. They were selected, according 
to M. Gilbert, (as quoted by Livingston in bis jEf- 
say on Sheep,) from a great number of Spanuh 
flocks in dilfcrcnt parts of the kingdom. Sixty of 
them died on the passage. The remainder were sent 
to Rambouillct, about forty miles from Paris, where 
the government bad an agricultural establi»fament 
devoted to the improvement of domestic animals. 
Many of the sheep and lambs were destroyed b j va* 
rious diseases in the course of the first year. 

Notwithstanding these disasters, the Rambouillet 
flock gradually increased. To facilitate the spresd 
of the breed, a publication on the treatment of 
slieep, was drawn up by M. Gilbert, under the ps- 
tronagc of the government; a practical sebool fmr 
the instruction of shepherds was instituted, and two 
other depots for Merinos were established. But 
with all these efforts, the introduction of the Meri- 
nos was comparatively slow; for when, (as stated 
by Youatt,) a census of the sheep in the kingdom 
was taken, twenty-five years after the establishment 
of the Rambouillet fiock, there were thirty millions 
of the native breeds, and only two hundred tbonsand 
pure Merinos. What has been their comparative 
increase since that period, we have no moans of ss- 
certaining; but as the French people enjoyed a long 
period of quiet and prosperity, and greatly increased 
their manufactures of every description, after the 
peace of 1815, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Merinos are now extensively reared in the kingdom. 

The principal alterations which the Merinos ap- 
pear to have undergone in France, are increase ia 
size, and in weight of fleece. What has been tbe aver- 
age increase in these respects, wo have no data to 
show. Some which have been imported totho Uni* 
ted States, have weighed 200 lbs. each, and bavt 
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pTodaced fl«ece>, or one gear's growth, weighing, 
in the Jirt, rront twelve to fourcoeR pounds. An 
Eogliih writer, desDribing the Ramlrauillet sti«ep, 
obaerTca: "The Spaniards eatercaiRed an opinion 
that » looienesB of ikin under Lbe throat and aiher 
parla, caDiribuled to tlie increase of fleece. This 
■j-aten the French have so raucli enlarged on, tbul 
thej have produced in this flock individuals with 
dewlaps atmoat down to the kn<-GS, and Told!, of li 
•a the neck, like frills, nearljr covering the head 

It haa been mentioned ahovothnt the French i 
rtnoa were originally selected from many flocks 
diSerent parts of Spain; and hence, according 
Gilbert, " they were disliaguialied by very slriki 
local diSerencea, which formed a medley disagreea- 
ble to the eye, tiut immatarial aa it all'ected thi * 
^oality." It is probable that the diirercncea whi 
at Gmt Biiated in the Hixk, have operated to prove 
an assimilation to a nnifurm standard in shape u 
•JM of carcass and quality of wool. 

Relhtivs PaoriTi of dicfekk.-jt Vahieties ■ 
SHSer.— It is to b« regretted that with all the co 
troversy and strife between the advocates of diffu 
«iil varioties. Utile or no light is brought out in r 
ference to ibe main points which airect their relative 
profits. It is true that dilFerent varieties are adapt- 
ed to dlDcrcnt circumstancea; and lietwcen two lo- 
calities, fur instance, djflerinf; widely in soil, herb- 
age and climate, it may nut be ditficult to say which 
of two brvedi is best adapted to each. Nevertho- 
le.is, there areaitnations in which the varieties kept 
in this country eiiicfly for the production of wool — 
Spanish, Saxon, French Merino, &c. — may be deem- 

farms which are well provided with abelter, and 
where aumracr and winter feed is abundant and 
wholesome. 

Now as regards the ;)rorfuirlioa 0/ viaol, what va- 
riety would yield the greatest profit aiider these cir- 

■afficient to refer 10 llie weight of the llccce, to the 
price it would bring in market, or to tlio ag^'rcgnte 
amount in money which each sheep annually alfords. 
Keither of these can settle the juint- Nor can it 
be fully determined by a comparison of the net pro- 
cseda alforJed by the wool of dilTurcnt kinds, in pro- 
portion to the weight of carcass — though it is ad. 
milted that thia would be an approximation towards 
the desired result. But who bus even made a fair 
and reliable trial of this kindf The true tett, how- 
ever, is comprehended in thequcslion — Wliat varie- 
ty will yield the greatest income in proportion to the 
land occupied, and the labor expended in mannge- 
mentl It is in rerorem'e to the jHiint here involved, 
that we want light. Who has ever taken two dif. 
ferent parcels of land, of equal quantity and quali- 
ty, appropriated one pnrt to one variety nf sheep, 
and the other part to another — carefully cbarging 
each with their respective expenses, and crediting 
llie incomef 

It seems to us important that moasures should be 
taken to bring out information on tliis subject which 
*«n be depended on; and we would suggest that it 
<■ a proper qnestinn to he ilecidcd hy agricultural so- 
Bjeticis. In their hand.i, the experiments might be 
>arriud on free from the bias wliicli belongs more or 

licious and disinterested men be appointed, under 
vhoaa super in tendance and diroclinn the trials shall 
<• aouJuctod ; and, that the point aimed at may be 
allj Bacprlninod, let the trials be continued through 
. aeries of Bvo years — the results from year to year 
■•ImK nail* pablia under the sanatioa ot the com- 



Tke Qaealion Settled. 

Eds. CuLTivAToa — I am rejoiced to see in the 
October number of Thi Cultivator, that the long 
contested quesiian in relation to the transmutatioa 
of wheat into cliess, in the discussion of which so 
much feeling has been displayed, and such vast 
quantities of ink shed, has been finally settled, at 
least to the entire salisfaclioa of " A Gleaner of 
Agricultural Knowledge." 

He says the question is settled, and most concla- 
sively so in his mind, by evidence which cannot be 
contested, set aside, or explained away. Surely, 
the nineteenth coutury is deittined to bear the palm 
from all the centuries that have preceded it, in 
grand and useful discoveries. The application of 

the transmutation of wheat into chess '—all disco- 
veries of the Diueteenth centurv, which is not half 
gone yet ! 

" A Gleaner of Agricultural Knowledge," should 
get the better of his modesty so far as to permit th« 
world to know to whom they are indebted for such 
a valuable discovery, and for tlie settlement of a* 
vexed a question ; — one upon which the brains of «« ' 
many have been aulPered to go woolgathering in 
days gone by. 

The remarks of " A Gleaner" were of snch *, 
positive, slcdgo-hammer-like character, and cams 
down BO like " a thousand of brick," that I was 
forced to give in my adhesion to them; and so, be- 
fore I had got through with his communication, I 
had come to the conclusion that the question wa« 
certainly settled, firm as the rock of Gibraltar; and 
had made up my mind hcnucfurlh to be a Iransmnta- 
tionist— one of the stmighiest of the seel. But, lo! 
no sooner was the question settled, than it was imme- 
diately again unsettled by your criticism, appended 
to tbe communication of "A Gleaner." It was only 
for a moment, however, that t fell any misgivingain 
the new faith which I hud so recently adopted, as th« 
conclusion of your remarks again re. assured me of 

Kow in introducing the supposed case of the con- 
version of men into monkeys, I suppose you thought 

whereas it has had the otTect of more thoroughly 
confirming me in the faith, from the fact of ita 
hringing lo my mind an analogus (!) process, now 
going on in our midat, the degeneracy of onr Afri. 
can population , and the process of transmutation of 
which they are the subjects, and through the eOect* 
of which they are rapidly being converted into 
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fact, cited a case within bis own knowledge, hy 
which he proved his position as conclusively as " A 
Gleaner " in Th* CaUiiatar, does bis. 

I have frequently heard the idea advanced that 
rod clover, after a few years, would degenerate and 
turn lo white clover. As to the way In which 
white clover was introduced in this country, thero 
are a variety of opinions. Some oontending th*' 
ia red clover degenerated, others that it is a ip' 
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neous production, and I heard one man declare that clean seed on clean ground, beldom^ if ever, have to 

it was brough in by a Yankee ])cdlur, and sold for lament over their wheat tarAing to chest.* 
red clover seed — his father having purchased some Farmers generally have very vague and emfoMti 

of the seed which proved to be white. It doubt- notions of the nature of chess. In the first place it 

loss proved a profitable speculation to the vendor, is one of the most accomodating plants that grow, 

such an one as Yankees are apt to en^rage in, as You may sow a gallon of the seed, in eoDJnactios 

white clover ceed is only worth from four to eight with a bushel and a-half of wheat, and if the wheat 

times as much as red I oomes up and meets with no casualty, it will eorer 

With these few prefatory remarks by way of in- ^he ground, and you will scarcely see a head of the 

troduction, as the writers say, 1 shall now proceed chess at harvest, over 6 inches in height. It is fre- 

to relate my experience in the transmutation of wheat quently seen in such cases not more than two or 

into chess. three inches high, with one or two fully developed 

In the fall of 1846, my father, with whom I was ffr^'n* <>" the top. But let the wheat ho destroyei 

then living, sowed about ten acres in wheat. The ^7 freezing out, or grazmg, and the ohess, ready t» 

ground had not been in wheat for some eight years ft" »'* P^ace, branches out, grows luxuriantly, and 

fcfore. The seed was so clear of chess that ii was produces a glorious crop. Secondly, it is one of the 

extremely difficult to find a grain. When harvest hardiest plants in the world. The seed isiaanao- 

time came round, and the wheat was harvested and "««• indigestible, and is generally as capable of 

got out, the yield was only about six bushels to the germination after passing through the stomach 

acre, owing to its having been so badly frozen out in «'' animals, as before j and it may lie in the grooad 

the winter. There were spots of a yard sciuare or 'or years, under unfavorable circiinstances, and 

more perfectly bare of wheat. But where there when brought to the surface it will geminate and 

was any thing, it was either wheat, or weeds of ?row. Freezing seems to have no efiect apoa the 

•ome kind, or timothy, which had been sown on the P'^'n^ ^^^ grazing but very little. Thirdly and 

ground in the winter. There was scarcely a bunch lastly, it is one of the most prolific of plants. 

of chess to be found in the whole field. ^h curiosity prompted me one day last summer, to 

„, ., ^. r 11 1 .• .1 ^ count the seed on a common sized banoh of chen. 

Vhile the farmers (rcncrally were lamenting that 

the 

ohe 

bad « «..jr, uu. .. ««« „^. .u....« .w ....... *..... ^j^^.j^ ^^ j^^^j^ ^^^ ^.jj^j^^ ^^^^g^ ^^^ ^^ destroyed- 

was a po&er to the transmutationists, whose atten- i*^., r • i • • .i. 

' ,. ^ , ^ ^, . . « ' any way, and the increase of a single grain in three 

tion was directed to the subject. 'n * » *u o o 

Tx. ^L 111 years, will amount to the enormous quantity of 17,- 

Divers were the reasons advanced and snpposi- Vio o-io tio t n tt ^ at. J 

... .' r u I r 718,342,543 grains. Jas. R. Hammond. Shmndi§ 

tions ventured in accountin<r lor so uiiheard-oi a „ /, ' /^ »# xr on toAt% 

. *u * <• I . » • * I ♦ Hall. Cooper Co., Mo., Nov. 22, 1849. 

phenomena as that ot wheat trcezing out and not i r t f i 




turning to chess ! Failing to convince the antics of " 

the soundness of their doctrine, they would usually Unrdl CFrntinttltl 

wind up by citing some hull' dozen eases, where «!* 

eJean seed had been sown upon clean ground, and a 

pretty fair crop of chess gathered in place of wheat. Profits of Dairying* 

In the fall of 1847, we sowed about twelve aces ^i Ow,.-.... ;.-.^- I IT i a«i j ^ 

* - ^. . ^ .u . . rsii%. Cultivator — As thy columns are filled ap 

e«t of the wheat crrown that year, a part on new . . , , . e e ' » . i_ ^t. m«L 

• J I .u I I II I .1 . I I ^'•^'J modes and results of farming, I take the hber- 

Mronnd. and the balance on old {rround, that had . . ^ , ,^ , , /. ii ^' r^i 

• . . ' . . - . . , ^ ^ \„ . , ty to send a statement for publication, of the man- 

iM«t been in wheat for eight or ten years. W e raised •' ' ' 




of wheat into chess, I have no idea thiit in the whole . • .i n « • i . • . .• l* u • 

^_ , ,1.1 11 . r strain the milk at niuht into a tm pan, which itsor- 

45 acres there could have been gathered a quait oi ■ i i j -.u r j 

, . p. 1 rounded by a vooden one, with a space of one and 

Clean chess. , r . iu • i a-half inch which is filled with water. After tho 

Now these are facts and facts, like certain long- „„,„i ,, ^-^^ j, ^ j ^^^ ^.y^^^^ j. ss^rm^A to 

eared animals, are said to be stubborn things." ^^,o ,,y ^,e„,„^ operating upon the water. Aftor the 

As to the question whether or not wheat may. rennet is well stirred in, let it stand forty minutes, 

can, will, or docs turn to chess, I shnll not pretend then cut it coarsely j let it stand fifteen minutes, 

to decide, either pro or con; but would merely re- then cut it finer, and raise the heat to 90°. Work 

mark that in the course of my observation, I have jt occasionally with the hand for thirty minutes; then 

found that those who are firm believers in the doc- „_^_ 

trine of transmutation , and consider it unnecessary , ,p,,^^ ^^„„^, .^ould ' e rrmemhcred, at they show ihsi fahh, 

to be very particular about cleaning their seed in in this c»se, a mniter of pmcticul imnoruince. We huve oAea 

wheat, have their faith confirmed very often by their ">«» ^'«h farmers who l.old the idea tfint chrw, of itself, did uoi 

.^' ^ , i-i.i- u^L^u irrnw^it only cnme from wheal ! Coiiscquriitiy, it was of '* no MS 

Wheat turning to chess ; while those who take the to \^ p«riicular" about sowiuj? the wed. Wc know many utrmm, 

common sense view of the matter, that chess, like however who do not believe in traiumntation, and these nrmeni. 

^.ry other vcRotab.e production, come, from the {;SL'.iJ^^!?'i;r;:;:'lJ:2b":^ 

And no where else, and act accordingly, sowing «» to complain of the chaofe of their wheat to rhsii^Bpei 
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dimw off one-third of the whey, and work the curd every ten minutes for an hoar. It is then put into 

Ane and acald to 100°, if for home market— and if a cloth, and a pressure applied to expel the whey 

for foreign, 110®. Draw off the whey, and let more thoroughly. When this is done and the card 

the card cool; put one pound of Ashton salt to for- gets dry and firm, it is put into a tub and carefully 

ty pounds of the curd, and press very hard. minced with the curd knife, and salt and a little ni- 

I commenced operations 1st of 4mo., and up to tre applied. The curd, with a cloth round it, ia 

12mo. 29th day, I find the result as follows: then put into a chesset, set before the fire for three 

18,905 11m. cb«eie, sold iu New-York for 7 cu. per lb., ... .91274 35 hours, and turned from time to time to preserve a 

«50 lU of Butter, ^0 ^s uniform heat. It is then put in the press and a light 

91355 10 pressure applied. At the end of an hour the cheeaa 

Co tmi w io n, boxes, and transportation, 9l^ 43 is turned upside down in the chesset, and a cloth 

Neit proeeeds, 812^67 drawn from boiling water applied. At the eft d of 

Which giveiVo'eachcow*6oV5V6lh8lbs!*of cheese ^JJ^^^^*! hou', the cloth is again changed, and th« 

and 18i lbs. of butter, worth $40.92, exclusive of <^»>«"«;«. »«/'/« the pre« tiU the following morning, 

«alf &o when it is taken out, slightly heated before the fire, 

The age of the cheese when sent to market, has ^t ^S*^'* returned to the chesset and the preaa. 

averaged from 30 to 60 days. Otis Dillingham. ^^^^ ^^^ ^f* cloths have been changed a time ot 

OranvilU, Wash. Co., N.Y,, Ut Mo,, 25, 1850. ^^^' * ^l"? ^"^^^^^i" substituted and a greater pret- 

' sure applied. The dry cloths are changed every two 

jAtrgo vs. Small Chee«es. honrs till the cheese is perfectly dry, when it is takw 

out, the chesset well warmed, and a thin cloth pot 

The jithtabula Telegraphy speaking of the great into it. The cheese is then returned to the chesaet 

decline in the price of chee&e in the northern part for the last time, and subjected to a slight pressure 

of Ohio, the last scai^on, attributes it to the large for half an hour, when it is taken out and laid on a 

•iae of the cheeses. plank in a dry situation with a cloth thrown over ^ 

" It is stated by one of our most intelligent and ^^'^ * ***y ^"^ '7<>; *"^ t«'^"«^ «^" *"<* Z^^'^^** ^i^J 

cautious merchants, that his experience of New- York * ^°*'-«« ^«?^«^ <5,^»^.»°? «*«;! ".^^ ^f break the edges,) 

prices of cheese, acquired during his fall visit to ^^^^^^ *^<» ^*y* ti ll it is sufficient ly dry for keeping, 

make purchases, si'ttled in his mind, conclusively, _^^-^_— 

the form and weight of cheese intended for export To Make and Prese rve Sanaages. 

or for city use. He found on inquiry at the highest ^^^ Cultivator-I send a receipt for preaerving 

aources, that while five and a-half cents was the ^^ that is worth one year's subscription t* 

top price for our large sized cheese, the small sizes, ^^^ Cultivator, to every family that makes mucli 

aay from ten to twenty pounds, were^quick of sale ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ j^^3 ^^^ klready know it. Althougli 

g time, it will soon come 

i while I am about it, I will 

... - ,''' 1 ' . -r ffive my moue oi seasoning them, as I have done it 

;nowmg by those who make cheese. Large |?,^ ^^' P„^ "^^^ l,„„j^gj j^ „, 

cheeses, however skillfully and carefu ly made and ^ ,^ ^„J„j „f g„^ ,^1 g „„„^„ „f f,^„^ 

kept, are bad travellers. The principle of decom- ' owdered, and 3i ounces of sage. For market 

position IS inherent in every cheese, and nothing bat ^^ j'^'^ediate use, a little more salt might be added. 

dryness can arrest it; but in larpre dairies this de* * „^ „^,„ 4. , «l«r«..„;«„ tK«r« T»«»t<.j:.*«i» -^ 

•^ - , ,. ' , - .^ • 1 1 Ariu now tor preserving tnem. immediately ai- 

gree of dryness is difficult of attainrnent,-is seldom ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ -^ seasoned, make it up into small cakes, 

attained. What is called keavtng in cheese is sim. ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

ply fermentation, and this is the hrst step to decom- >^ ^^^ usual manner until nearly donUor quite done 

position, which IS inevitable, after the heaving has j ^^^.^^ ^^^^ Then have clean small earthen or 

once occurred. The great losses heretofore sustain- ^^^^^ ^^. ^„j ^^^ ^he cakes in as closely 

ed by foreign merchants-purchasers of large cheese, as possible till nearly full, pouring in the fat that 

have made them shy of the article, and their loss of ^omes out in frying them-then put a weight on, 

aharacter has led t o their fall in v alue.>> sufficient to keep them down until cold. If there ia 

not enough fat fries out to cover them, supply the 

Dnnlop Cheese* deficit with clean melted lard. When they are per- 




ls taken from tbe report v,. vu^ .^..o^wr.o ^z. vuw ^*, „ - . . - , . 

John Agricultural Society: 'ft" "»« »"' ''»"■,"' ^\«°°^ as when put up, or 

When more than the produce of one milking is 7«7 "e"''? "• ^hey will keep I suppose, asw«U 

Med. the old milk mnst be heated to the same tem- '" \^'S^, P"'" "» «™»" '"'"' """' ""'y '" "P*"*- 

ncrature as that newlv drawn from the cows, or a ?' is only necessary to warm them up for use Try 

little above it. This is best done by putting the it-there is no mistake in it. I have proved it. E. 

•nilk, after taking off the cream, into a tin pan^ and Cboasdale. Ph U. Co., Pa., U t Mo. 29, 1850. 
<hat again into boiling water. When the milk is 

properly heated, it is (tojjether with the cream pre- Feeding Cattle in Winter. — The ^mericmn 

piously drawn off,) and the new milk, put into a tub Farmer says, '* a neighbor of ours had an oblong 

«nd well stirred together, and the steep applied, tight box made, with a top— he filled this box with 

When the milk has coajjulated, which will be in cut stalks, poured over them a pot of boiling water, 

about 20 minutes, the whole should be stirred up and shut down the lid and put a weight upon it, and thus 

ihoroiighly broken by the hand. In ten minutes af- cooked them with the steam. By the time the wa- 

tarwards the whey should be taken off, and the curd ter became milk-warm, the stalks were sufficiently 

preMed against the bottom of the tub, till it is firm cooked. For his milch cows, he had bran or mill 

aaoagh to be lifted into a drainer, or vessel with a feed mixed; and they were always in a thrivii 

IfmrooM boitom, whan it ia cat with a kniXa onoa ia ooaditioa^** 
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Manaceiuiit of Beea. 

. Eci. CvbTiTAToa — I bKve peiQied your valuable 
joorDKl, Tkt Culltvatar, forwterkl jeB.rapa>t, and 
BqiI it coDlaini more Important informatiaa for ibe 
jouDg aad iaoxperienced, bb well as the ageil and 
pracliofil runner, thaa adj olhet perioiiical of (hi 
kind pnbliihad in ibe State, and I might add in chi 
United SlBlCB. I take a number of journala devotci 
tp the " improTenient of the loil and the mind,' 
yet there ii none, in roy eslimalion, whieli affords a; 
mnoif uaefol knowledge to all claaie 
M Tkt Cultivator. 

I will BlatB tbat I am now in poaaeBsion of sii 
•leganllj boand Tolnmes, which bave roat me 
price of two yoatig awams of bees. The infori 
tion I haxe geined on this subject alone — the m 
kgemeni of bees — haa more than doubly paid me 
lbs Tolnmos I now hold. And as there baa b 
leie (aid on tbis aobject than most others, I Tcel 
alined to ask Ibe inexperienced bee-keeper ■ 
important qaeslions: First, did you examine j 
biTea of bees and honey after harvest, and satisfy 
yonrielf that each swarm had auflicienl hoaey in 
•tore lo keep them through the winter wilhont being 
fed! Each ■warrawillconaumo some twenty pounds 
from the middle of October to the middle of April. 
If there is even a larper quanlily left in the hive. 

prove more profilable (o (he keeper. Secondly, is 
foar Bee-Hoiiee so constructed as to keep the blus- 
tering snow storms and cold rains from beating 
against the hivesT If not, it should bo so construct- 
ed. Bees can stand a great deal of cold during 
tbfl winter, bnl they must bo kept dry. Hives 
■hould he well venlila(ed. Have you examined your 
bottom-board, or hates intended for ventilation, to 
tea if they are nol closed with dead bees and other 
eilhT If Ihey are, the dead bees should be remo- 
Ted. If nol attended to, Ihc chances are, the whole 
colony will be dead before spring. It is welt to ex- 
amine your hives as often ae once a month, daring 
the w later. 

I have seen and nscd many well constructed pa- 
tented hives, yet I know of none tbat requires no 
attention. Bees require but litcle attention to keep 
Ibem in a healthy eonditinn, yet that little allenlion 
mmit not be neglected, if you would make ihem pro- 
fitable. C. G. J, Buffalo, N. Y., Jan., 1850. 



Cowa Tor the Dairir. 

Mr. RoBKKT Gbat, near Fredericton, N, B., in 
BDBver to an Inquiry from the Directors of tbe St. 
John Agricultural Society, aays — " From my eipe- 
rienee in the malter, I give a decided preference lo 
Ayrshire cowa for the dairy. I believe they will 
yield a greater quantity of milk, in proportion to the 
food they consume, than any other breed. Besides 
thii, they aie docile and hardy, and will thrive on 
pasture, and with a description of keep where such 
breeds as the Short-Horns would starve. They also 
possess more than avcruge feeding igunlilies of their 
own, and when crossed with the SborLHorn or Dur- 
ham bull, the produce is an animal remarkable for 
early maturity and a disposition to fatten. If proof 
were wanting of the excellence of (ha breed, il 
would be found in (he circumstance thai they are 
carried to almost every quarter of (he globe. Largo 
droves are every year taken to England, and during 
the last ten years, considerable numbers bave been 
*->••& to the Cape, the Isle at France, to Sweden, 
mark, Belgiam, and the United Statat." 



Maiimo Maplx Sdhas, — It ta anr y rt rfB g bov 
very general the praotice is of boiling the np it 
large cnat-iron kettles. Sheet iron la tnoofa olia^ 
er, needs far less fuel, daea not orast not barn rvui 
tbe top , and is decidedly favorable to very oleta «*• 
gar. A simple mode of making sheet iiOD pau ji 
described in the Ohio Cultivator — the paae baiB(4 
or 5 feet by 3^, 9 inches deep, the bottom and ad 
one strip of good sheet iron, and the aidea If iaah 
plank. The edges of the iroa are pnnehBd vilh 
boles an inch apart in a xig-xag line, a Btiip at 
slippery-elm bark placed between the itOB bb4 
plank when nailed on, and the whole then plaei4 
on a brick " arcb " which entirely keep! tbe Bi* 
from the plank sides. 

Hens th Wihtbb.— S. W. Cole aaya that h«a* 
will never lay well in winter, unlesi they are U*d* 
to " scratch for a living." This it done hj b«rj- 
ing their grain several inches iagraiel. Ha statet 
that eight hens, which did sot lay an egg in a mentb 
in tbe winter, by adopting tbis oDorae, laj S timM 
as many eggs tbe following winter, ai tMir vhati 

FiEDiNO Cattle. — Cattle standing ineotdmaA- 
dy yards, exposed to the vealhei, ooaaume abaat 
twice as much as those in Weltered stables kept 
clean and littered, and free from the aooiuaalatioat 



SI)e btttrmars 0c(>artituuL 



Eds. CuLTivAToa — It has long b«en known thM 
a tincture of the seeds of the common bloe Lark- 
spur ( Dtlpltiniunt contolidun) will destroy lice as 
(ho heads of children, immediately and eBectnally. 
Having tried on cutde, with parlial succe**, everj- 
tbing recommended in books, (eicapl preparnlioM 
of moruury,) 1 uacd larkspur seed in diluted alee* 
hoi, and the insects appear lo be entirely destroyed. 
The labor of applying it is much less then most 
other remedies, uiid it appears to have no iojarioia 
elTecl on (he cuttle to which it is applied. T. 8. 
Goi-i). Weil CornicoiJ, Ct., Jan. 22, 1850. 



Riniibone. 

Ebs. CoLTivAToa— In the December, mmber of 
Tht CuHivalor, in answer lo an inquiry, you re- 
mark, " We know nothing of ringbone being fxl 
by a bladder, situated in tbe heel or posterior part 
of the foot." If you will turn to CoU'i Vtttriiia- 
rian, you will Qnd it there described, and the ■>• 
traL'tiuD of the bladder, recommended as a remedy. 
From twenty years observation, I am satisfied that 
three out of four may be (bus cured, and why net 
the other fourth, is beyond my ken, nr.less it ii be- 
cause Ibe operation is so slightly performed aa to 
' etween tbe bladder and tbe 
be (hat as it may, some of the wont 
^r known, hate boeii pennanent^^ 
lance, a cnit lame in three feet, ah 
A horse (hat had got into bis Itnit, 
: some months entirety useleaa, even 
holding up (he lame lent when he moved, wae well In 
I after the operation, &c. The operatioa 
ipto, and can be pcrfarmod by any one, if 
the horse is properly secured, and will at moat, dft 
.barm. W. Walerbury, Ct., /an. XB, ISSO. 
We ihoald like to have the opinion! of exi>Br(eaee4 
TetaiiuaiiaM In reference to thii enbjeot. — Es^ 
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9ibt ^rtttnltnral IPipartmmt 



Pmnias the Peach. 

loagh we have nethiog oaw to oSsr Bt (h« 
meoiithisnibjeDt,y«tB) Ihe time U appro i 
r attaMioo lo Iba aeoessarf work, we woald 
1 our readera brieSy «f lome of the principal 

and adranta^B. 
I peftoh, of all aar Trait treos, is remarkabli 

aensitiveQeaa to shade. The leaves and bran 
oailivel; refuae to grow, uateta thej can fee 




n-light. Hence, as the tree advances in size, 
}Ots in Ihe central pans of the head, dwindle, 
td drop off, leaving the more central piirlione 
;e heads, with \ong nuked limbs, bearing tufts 



ed figure, (fig. I.) It is not necessary Tor us 


nt out the evils of this result, so obvious to 






^»ii^ ij 


The remedy consists 


//. in keeping the leaf- 


k/ bearing branches 




VtX^ thinned out towards 




//Z^/ their exlremitiea, so 








Jt^^ the centre of the hend, 




52S:, as in fig. 2. This 




^^^ may be partly flOectcd 




=^ in trees which have 




been neglected, by 




cutting out shoots of 






rtg *. 




It way is to eu 


ofl", near the close of^wintar, 


ano.half to tw 


o-thirds of every last vear's 




n as the tree b 


gins to bear, and repeating it 


ly aa long as 


the continuance of the tree. 




the weight of foliage, and 


iCfruit!' Th' 






as to numbers, but this defi- 


is fullj made i 


[> in measure, and the quality 


■niparably imp 


oved. Such varieties as the 


CHng, which 


are usuallv almost worthless. 


eing crowded 


nthe tree,' are the moBteanily 


lof their crop 


n tUs way— far more Co than 


jBors frequen 


practice of picking off the 



short ones. He oiay do this with a knife, ftad Aided 
by means of a (rood standing or self-suslaiDing lad- 
der. This mode of pnining tbe peaah, althoagh 
long ago practiced in some part* of Europe, ha* 
been but lately introduced to mnon extent here, 
where it has uniformly been «iteaded with the bari 



North Auerican Pomological ConventuHgi. 

The proceedings of this Convention have beem 
published, under the supervision of F. R. Ei.i,iott, 
in a neat pamphlet of 64 pages. It is aecupied 
with a reoord of the disaussions in the Convention ; 
and an extensive and minute report of the state of 
Fruit Culture in Illinois, by Dr. Kennicott, — and is 
New- York, by Dr. Wendell; with shorter reportc 
from Wisconsin, by F. K. Phoenix; from Ohio, 1^ 
F. R. Elliott, and from Vermont, by C. Goodrich. 
Altogether, it contains a great amount of valuable 
inrormalion on the adaptedness of fruits to the 
widely differing regions of the whole northern por 
tlon of the Union, 

The ToUowiDg are the results of the action of the 
convention, on fruits not brought before the conven- 
tion the previous year; — 

Smitk'i Orltant — first-rate. 

Dvane't Pttrplt — second-rate, ranking high fill 

Launrtittt Favaritt — first-rate — not tested at the 



Long Scarltt — second 
ind fine for cooking. 
Lacoirit'i Nontuch — nearly first- 



third -rate^ha ndaome 



-ehortenieg of the shoots is so perfectly sim- 
n the most awkward workman can hardly 
nig, if he only attends to one point, that is to 

two>third« of the long aboau vid half the 



Fotnlant* d'Jutomnt, {Btllt Lucrative) — Brat 

Dulchtit of ^ngoultmt — second-rate. Largely 
discussed, and taking its great sIec, free growth 
and productiveness into consideration, it was r«- 
gardcd by most of tbe members as well worthy of 
cultivation — many regarded it as equal in flavor to 
tbe Bartlett — but in all cases, it was prouounoed 
wortbless. unless upon quince stock. 

Gan$tl'i Bergamot — first-rate — somewhat varia- 

a— a moderate or poor bearer. Growth of the 

2e short and stumpy — loaves mealy. 

Kapoltoa — good second-rate — fine grower, And 
abundant bearer. 

St. Ghiilain — in moat localities, first-rate. 

Buffam — a fine grower, but pronounced second- 

te by most of the members, and firat-rate by a 

Zang Gr<tn — second-rate — very thrifty, a good 
earer, regarded by some as nearly first-rate. 
Julitint — rarely nearly lirBt-tatc, often accond- 
itc, and frequently worthless. Never fine unleM 
gatbered before fully ripe. 

Fredirick of Wurlimbtrg — very variable. When 

perfection, very large, exceedingly beautiful, 

ith a brilliant cheek, not exceeded by any wax 

lilaticin — needs thinning on the tree, and require* 

high eultivation — very large specimens had beea 

produced by manuring tbe trees with bone-dust. 

Pu/toR—nearly first-rate, by some as second-rate 
—hardy, productive, and adapted to nearly all lo- 

Paitt Coljnar — by some, as second-rate — by oth. 
ers as " king of pears " — requires rich and carefbl 
riuliivation to attain perfection, and skilful ripening. 

Batrrt Ditl — nearly alwayi first-rate— beat mi 
f uince ataoka. 
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Bturrt d'^MMlU — Mcond-rata. 

Dig — firtt-rate — l«ng in coming inlo b«arinf — 
kft* aold in BoBtoo Tor (2 par doiea, or $30 per batb- 
•1— bma rarely frajted in N. Y. or at tha West. 

EtuliT Btttrrt — varioady raDkcd ai firil and ae. 
aoDd rat« — requirei ripening in a varm room, BfCer 
being kept oool ihroagb the winter — if brougbl too 
•arlf into the warm room, it ihriveU. 

BUtcktr't Mtadov — from second to fiftb-rata. 

BeuTTt Bmc— firsl-rate. 

Sexbury Au« it~& nl - r ate . 

HatttKorndtti — «ea end -rate ; fi rat-rets for oooking 

Xaiitn't JIull— ae con d -rate. 

Samba— VBTj bighly eileemed ar Ihe West. 

Kaielt' I Jannttte — highly eatecmed at the West ar 
South West — blooms *Bry late, and hence escapes 
•pring froata, and a oonstant bearer — a long keeper 
— has kept in Kantuoky till past midsummer. 



Root-Grafliof I^rge Stocks, 
la grafting upon large two-year stocks, half an 
inch or more in diameter, must tbe graft be placed on 
one tide of the acook so that the bark on one side of 
atkch may match 1 Would you in such case prefer a 
alert graft to a aplicel D. Btrtitntr Co., N. Y. 
In all cases of 
raflin 




fruit trees, (be lin 

between the 



both stock and ^rafl. 



Hei 

ceaaary to place the 
grari at one side. As 
frequent 
inquiries on this sub- 
ject, wegivelhonn- 
nexed figs, to make 
the operation plain ^ 

two-year stock, slo- 
ped and tongued fur 
the reception of the 
graft ft, whii'b ia also 
prepared with a cor- 
aaponding slope and 
{ tongue. The mode 
1 by which the two are 
I joined by bein)( Grm- 
jl ly locked together, ia 
I shown in c. To fa- 
cilitate the wrapping 
of the wai-plaaiers, 
Itaf^Sraflint. one siJo of Ihe slOfk 

And ita tipper point are pared otT with the knife, aa 
shown in a, whore the dotted line ahows the origi- 
nal or fall sizD of the face, after the first cut is 

This mods ia better than cleft grarting, on account 
of the close contact eflectcd by euiting the faces of 
the tongue, instead of tplitttng them aa mors com- 
monly practiced in cleft jfrafiing ; by Ihe greator ex- 
pedition with which il is performed; aid by the 
greater ease with which the plasters or wax may be 
alosely fitted. 

Camilliai. — Ghent is anmewhet remarkable for 
it* nuraarie* and gardens,' the GaritJitT'i Ckro*u 
aaj* there are orders from England alone, are- 
ig from 10.000 to 20,000 plnnla anmaallj. 



The DlMW Gnipe. 

This new seedling Araerieaa grapa, irkiah migk 
nated near Boston, appears now to ba«a bean UIt 
tested, and has recently been figorad and deaeribid 
in the HorticulturUl and in Hoesy'e JTagacfw. 
The former work describea it aa " anparior U tka 
Isabella and Catawba," and " tha beM ot Aawii- 
can Grapea," " ripening a week or lea daja babm 
the Isaballa." It ia of a pale red aolar, vith 1m 
pulp and more juice than the Cat*wba, Miwa iA 
calB, and less of the peculiar wild taat* at tha^ 
live grape. It ia an abimdaat batiiar> 




The following is Ihe deacripiton io Hettf't jr*> 
gazint : — " Bunch medium siiie, abont faar ia«h« 
Inn^, without shoulders; berries mediam siia, rwd, 
cloBoty set, forming a compact cluster, of a delicat* 
palo red color, with a greyish bloom, not ao dark a* 
the Catnwbn; flciih with scarcely any pulp, jaicTi 
rich and vinous, wiih ahiffh, delit^oua flavor. Saada 
generally two, rather small. Ripe fraa a weak la 
ten days before the Isabella." 

CUITIVATIK 



DwABr Pkab*. — Etcij latallifaBl 

(run raiser is sware of the necessity of caltivaling 
and manuring the soil watt, for dwarf pear tree*. 
8. B. Parsons states that he has ITOO trees oa four 
aeres — thai he applied to this orchard last spriag, 
$150 worth of manure, and gathered in Iba anlBBa 
ST& bushels of potatoes, 30 loui sugar haeta, aad a 
large quantity of Inrneps aad cabbages — pajiag 
the expenses of manure and onltWaliaa, r~^ — :-• -• 
the pear iraei a vigorena inpniM. 
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I last namber of Tht Cultivator, A. B. it- 

Btalement, which gave strictly the results 
year*' experience with & wire fence. He 
1 tbe inoit siDgular error ot entirely overloolc. 
of tbe first principlea of mecbBDics, in bis 
ions. A tittle more modesty of manuer 
erhaps hare been better, in tbos deaiding oo 
griiDentaof anotber. 

lerto make the subject plain, it may be best 
to a little explaaaiiou . Suppose the wire, 

Teet long, is stretched «u that a pressure 
it sidewise, bending it tbrce inches from a 
line, would snap it. Would the force thus 
I to break it, bo as gteat as if the wiie were 
engtbwise? According to A. B.'s reasoo- 

forcB in either case would bo equal; but 
ig to experiment and mathematical reason- 
I side pressure would be only about ONE 
TY-FIFTH of the ferce required to draw il 

lengthwise. Therefore, if a. number 10 
I sustain a longitudinal stress of 1500 pounds, 
d by Engineer Eii-et, then a side pressure 
than 60 pounds would break it, it stretched 



listan 



n powi 



1 pres 



wire three inches 
I eighth of an inch in length ; consequently 
s exerted, moving 25 times as far, is increased 

otted lines, a c, b c, show the position of 
e when pressed aside. If the wire were di- 
to two equal parts at the middle, the two 
uld form the two curves d c. The sines of 
rves would be the distance moved by the side 
•■; and their versed sines, (bearing a very 
■oportion to them, but varying with the dis- 
' the side pressure,) would show the actual 
I U length in snapping tbe wire. 
I the diSercnt modes uf constructing wire 
it will be observed that elTort is made to 
the wire straight, which increases their lia- 
be broken, as shown above. I have seen a 
rong enough to bear a draught lengthwise 
ounds, broken like burnt Qax by a half year's 
er the wire was stretched with the moderate 
I of a man. A rod of iron, one-third of an 
liameter, will bear a force lengthwise of 
hree tons weight ; but when slightly stretch- 
ve seen such a rod broken by the bounding 
ge steer against it. 



y and Kensselaer Ilorticaltaral Society. 

nnual meeting of this Society was held at 
ns of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
1850. Joel Rathhone, Esq., who had 
1 presiding officer of the society since its or- 
oo, declined being a candidate for re-elec- 
-■"he officers elected for the current year, are 
mrw, of Greenbush, President ; £. P. Pren- 
:. Hope, Herman Wendell, Albany, Stephen 
-rtn, Troy, Amos Briggs, Schaghticoke, 
MidenUj B. P. Johnson, Albany, Secretary; 
riokST, Albany, Treasurer. 
ihQiitian on this occasion, wfta bdi large, 



on aeaount of tbe severity of the weather — the meiBH- 
ry having been several degrees below tero ; but than 
was, nevertheless, a tolerable show of fruits and ?•• 
getables, and a highly interesting display of plantt 
and flowers — several of the specimens being new 
and in flne perfection. Messrs. Rathbone, Dontr, 
Menand and Wilson, presented handsome colleetioni 
of several kinds of plants. Mr. Wilson showed 
many varieties of Camellia Japonica, among which 
was the new seedling Mby fVildtr, raised by Col. 
M. P. Wilder, Boston. Tbe specimen exhibited, 
fully supported the high encomiums that have bean 
bestowed upon it, and by unanimous consent, it waa 
placed ^rif among many fine kinds brought out on 
this occasion. 

An herbarium, comprising upwards of one hua- 
dred specimens of plants, beautifully preserved, waa 
oQered for exbibilion by Miss Eliza Gary, of Alba- 
ny. Il attracted muoh attenlion and bigb praita. 

Messrs. Prentice, Morgan, WendeU, Gould, and 
others, each exhibited several varieties of apple*. 
Dr. Wendell also showed samples of tbe Inconnue 
Van Mon> pear. Joseph Gary showed exoelleat 
specimens of Isabella grapes. J. S. Gould eibib- 
ited very fine specimens of cauliflowers, which had 
been formed, chiefly, after tbe plants were dng, 
last fall, and planted in the cellar. 



Kirtland Fear, 

fSfit. Kirtland'i Sctdling, Seedling Seekel.) 
One of tbe finest of ell the new American pear*, 
the variety lately introduced to notice by Prof, J. 
. Kirtland, of Cleveland, Ohio, and raised from 
e seed Of the Seckel in 1819, by K. T. Kirtlaql, 
of Mahoning Co., Ohio. The fruit wa* exhibited 




t the fair of tbe N. Y. State Ag. Society held at 
luffalo in 184S, from a specimen of which the ao- 
lompanying figure and description were drawn. A 
olored figure appears in tbe Proceedings of th* 
North American Pomologioal Convention, Utelf 
published. 

Dueriplio*. 8!ie mndiom; form roondisfa-obe. 
Its, regnUrj nearly the whole intfaoo ■ rich 
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namon russet, resembling in this respect, the Doy- 
enne gris, reddened to the sun and greenish in the 
shade; stem three-foarths of an inch long, thick, 
onrved, slightly sunk; calyx reflexed, in a moderate- 
ly deep basin; flesh very buttery, melting, rich, 
perfumed, of excellent flavor, equalled by very few 
torts. It ripens early in autumn, before the usual 
pear season, which increases its value. The growth 
18 vigorous. Dr. Kirtland states that '' in hardi- 
ness an^ productiveness it far excels the parent 
Seckel; and in point of flavor it is esteemed as su- 
perior by many people." 

JHalching Cherry Trees* 

Cultivators have often lost newly transplanted 
cherry trees by the drouth of summer, after they 
have come out finely in leaf, and given promise of 
▼igorons growth. We believe that no tree is more 
benefitted than this by mulching, or shading the 
soil with a thick coat of leaves or litter. During 
the past very dry summer, some very decided proofs 
of its eminent advantages were furnished, where 
dwindling trees were speedily restored to health and 
thriftiness, where neglect had not proved fatal. A 
Cincinnati correspondent of the Horticulturist j who 
remarks that ^' nature always mulches," states that 
by low heads, shaded position, and thorough mulch- 
ing, he has succeeded in raising flourishing trees in 
that mifavorable climate, where formerly he had lost 
every one the first or second season. 



Notes on Plums—- The Cnrciilio. 



I. Elfret, or Elfret's Prune, of Downing. 

I think this plum is not sufficiently known. It is 
a thrifty, hardy seedling, which bears most abun- 
dantly. It is well, though very briefly described 
by Downing. Its fruit, when perfcctl}^ ripC; is 
nearly first rate. Considering also, its slight expo- 
sure to the curculio, and its adaptation to sandy 
soils, it certainly should rank with the best varieties. 
I know of two families who cultivate the finest va- 
rieties of plums, who yet prefer the Elfrey to every 
other, as a constant dessert plum. 

There are two facts in regard to it, not noticed in 
any of the books. The one is, the depth of its su- 
tare, on one side, extending often quite to the stone, 
even in the largest and most luscious specimens. 
The stone, too, as has been observed, frequently 
splits into two when the plum is opened. The other 
facts relate to the shape of its buds. These are 
blunt at the base, and the whole bud appears as set 
on mechanically. 

This plum is very little liable to rot in hot and wet 
weather. 

II. A Plum without Name. 

I found on the grounds which I occupy, a plum 
which I consider very valuable, especially as a mar- 
ket plum, and which I cannot identify with any 
name in the books. As it produces the same from 
the suckers, it is of course a seedling. 

The tree has a most perfectly wild appearance. 
It is a slow grower, dwarfish, hardy, has a broad, 
spreading, very close head, with small, wiry, and 
rather drooping branches. It is slightly thorny; 
and was mistaken by an intelligent grafter, for a 
wild thorn, and as such was actually grafted with a 
pear scion. 

Fruit, smallish, round, with a slight suture on one 
side; colored like the fileecker, (Lombard of Dow- 
Dinfjr^) covered profusely with a very white bloom. 
1 I whole fruit, when divested of its bloom , is ex- 



ceedingly like the Lombard| only ronnderi and with 
a little more acid next the stone, and a little later. 
Other valuable point i of tMit Plum: — 1. Harii* 
ness. 2. Nearly an annual bearer. 3. Itmatim 
its fruit when profusely bearing, better than uj 
plum of my acquaintance. 4. The tree is toarMh^ 
at all liable to the black knot. 5. It is equally sale 
from the curculio. 6. It flourishes in a sandy soil. 

7. The limbs never break with over bearing, efn 
when the fruit lies in actual heaps upon the tns. 

8. The fruit never rots. Eatable specimens vm 
found, on the ground, under my trees, as late as dw 
22nd of October. 

III. The Curculio. 

In the absence of novelty on this inbjeet, eem- 
boration may be valuable. 

With an assistant, I spread two large sheets sf 
white cloth under the tree, jar the tree suddealy, 
and kill the insect by a pinch of the thumb and fit- 
ger. Three or four visits to the tree, after the enr* 
culio begins, have been found sufficient. Tojartkt 
tree, I use a stick made like a short flat ball elab, 
covered with three or four thicknessess of carpet. 
With this in one hand, applied to a limb, and stnwk 
with a stone hammer in the other, the insect can be 
brought down with great certainty. I began with 
a long club covered with carpet, bat found it bndied 
the bark quite frequently. 

To perfect this plan, I would cover a square frame 
of poles with white cloth, leaving a slit in one side 
to the centre of the frame, so as to admit the tree. 

The labor of taking care of a large plom orchard 
during the short season that the curculio works, is 
nothing to be compared with the value of the froit 
saved. It should be known that plums, already 
stung, may be saved by cutting out the egg with the 
point of a sharp pen-knife. The curculio with his 
proboscis, turns up a little lip of the fruit, and lays 
his egg in its centre, where it may be seen like a 
minute drop of water. When the egg hatches, 
which it does, in a very short time, the worm drops 
down into the cavity made by the turning up of the 
lip, and finds his way to the centre of the fruit with 
incredible swiftness. 

IV. Plums Killed bt fresh Stable MAmnm. 



Having read, somewhere, that fresh stable 
nure put around fruit trees in fiower, would repel 
the curculio, I put some around my plum trees. As 
I had to take the manure when it was offered for 
sale, I was obliged to apply it a little earlier than I 
desired. Soon after a heavy rain fell, washing, of 
course, the soluble portion of the manure down np» 
on the roots of the trees. Quite a number of value* 
ble bearing trees died outright, and numbers more 
were seriously injured. This was dear bought ex* 
perience. 

I doubt the feasibility of this plan of repelling 
the curculio. If the weather be dry or windy, it 
can do very little good, unless the quantity be large, 
and then you endanger your tree. Fruit trees 
growing near to stables and hog pens, would more 
probably be benefitted. C. £. G. Utica, 



Cultivating Yonng Orcharda, dec* 

I observe that it is recommended in plowing among 
fruit trees, to use '' short whiflletrees.'' A friend, 
I notice, uses leather traces, with a flap of the same 
sewed on the outside of each near the end, sufficiently 
large to cover the ends of the whiffletree, which pre* 
vents the possibility of galling the trees. 

I understand that the hickory tree may be gra 
and transplanted suooessfullv. I !»▼• tried 
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ing them bat without success, and on account of 
their being tap-rooted, they seldom live when trans- 
planted like other trees. 

I wish to ascertain the proper method of trans- 
planting hickories, and also the best time for cutting 
and setting the grafts. W. Waterbury, Ct. Jan. 

Horticultural Miscellanies* 



JfBttiy €opi«d or condenmi/rom the Proceedings of tht North Anuri' 
OM Pomologieal Conventicn^ 1849. 

Wide Extension or Roots. — E. Harkness, of 
central Illinois says, ''I have found the roots of young 
apple trees, not more than four inches in diameter, 
which had penetrated /our /ee/ downwards into the 
the clay subsoil, ^nd ten feet from the collar of the 
tree," or occupying a bed of earth four feet thick 
and twenty feet in diameter. A tree one-quarter 
the diameter, or the size usually sold at nurseries, 
must have a proportionate extension ; hence, in cut- 
ting a circle with the spade only a foot in diameter. 
in transplanting, a large portion of the roots must 
be cut off and left in the soil . 

Manure for Fruit Trees. — Dr. Kennicott, 
■peaking of the fertile lands of northern Illinois, 
says, '^ For fruit trees, especially the apple -and 
quince, I have found barn -yard manure, half-decayed 
chips, charcoal, and ashes, [mixed] serviceable. 
I have tried lime, but except on a small peaty spot, 
without benefit. Mr. Dunlap says he has killed ap- 
ple trees with ashes — perhaps he gave them too 
much. I have found them decidedly serviceable.'' 
Yard manure alone is not recommended for that re- 
gion, and for peaches, plums and cherries, is consi- 
dered positively injurious. 

Fruits for Wisconsin. — F. K. Phcenix gives 
the following as the result of his experience with 
the cultivation of fruits «in Wisconsin, where the 
thermometer often sinks to 20° below zero. Plums 
— Duane's Purple, Smith's Orleans, Emerald Drop, 
Imperial Gage, and Long Scarlet, prove tolerably 
hardy. Hardiest Pears — Urbaniste, Flemish Beau- 
ty, White Doyenne, and Easter Beurre. The Bart- 
lett, unusually tender. Of Cherries^ Mayduke, 
Arch Duke and Downer, are hardiest. The Clin- 
ton grape is perfectly hardy — the Isabella needs 
covering. Of Apples, Early Harvest, Keswick 
Codlin, Dutchess of Oldenburg, Drap d'Or, Fameuse, 
Autumn Strawberry, Pomrae "Gris, and others, are 
hardy, and maintain their eastern reputation. 
Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury Russet, Baldwin, 
Rambo, Esopus Spitzenburgh, and others, are ten- 
der. The application of old, well-rotted manure, 
in moderate quantities, induces an early maturity in 
growth in apple trees, and enables them the better 
to withstand the cold of winter. 

Leaf Blight in the Pear and Plum. — F. R. 
Elliott says, — ^' The leaf-blight has been more 
extended in the pear and plum this season, than in 
any previous one in Ohio. Application of common 
gait and wood-ashes to one tree, and wood-ashes 
alone to another plum tree, has rendered them free 
from leaf-blight, and a continued healthy appear- 
ance throughout the season. Application of pou- 
drette, ground bones, ashes and lime, all mingled, 
have rendered pear trees healthy and free from leaf- 
blight, while those 30 ft. distant, without such ap- 
plication, have been affected. 

Fruits at Plattsburoh, N. Y. — J. W. Bai. 
UT states that he has found the application of 
Itftohed ashes a preventive for mildew in the goon- 
hirry. Got of 300 peach trees in bud, many were 



killed to within a few inches of the ground, and 
only about 20 of the inserted buds survived, having 
had no protection, and the thermometer being for 
nineteen days, below zero, and at one time 20° be- 
low. The most profitable apples at that place are 
Early Harvest, Bough, Toole's Indian Rareripe, 
Esopus Spitzenburgh, Rh'd Island Greening, Swaar^ 
Roxbury Rupset. Fameuse has proved very fine, 
till lately affected with bitter rot. Westfield Seek- 
nofurther, of second quality, and moderately profit- 
able. Pomme Gris, " the richest of all winter 
apples," but too small for profit. St. Lawrence^ 
profitable as a cooking apple. Rosseau, unprofita- 
ble; Bourassa, uncertain j Yellow Bellflower, pro- 
mising well. 

Louise Bonne of Jersey. — This fine variety of 
the pear, so peculiarly adapted to the quince stock| 
is remarkable for its early productiveness. The N. 
E. Farmer states that two trees were bought in the 
autumn of 1848, by J. Washburn, of Plymouth, 
Mass. for $1.25 each. The next season he received 
a $6 premium for a select dozen of pears which 
they bore, and $3 for the pears. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that their cultivation was by no 
means neglected. 

Grailing and Improvement* 

The address of J. R. Williams, before the Kalama- 
zoo Agricultural Society, Mich, contains much good 
6ense. The following remarks on the ease with 
which every man may improve the quality of his 
fruit, are applicable to latitude and meridian of oth- 
er places besides western Michigan : — 

''As it is with animals and vegetables, so it is 
with fruits. You can have stunted, astringent, 
crabbed fruits, or the most delicious. The precau- 
tion to send your neighbor's boy to snip off a shoot 
from a fine tree, while you are stopping to decide 
the affairs of the nation with him — a few minutes 
taken to slide it under the bark, while you are wait- 
ing for a meal at home, will transform a useless 
shoot into a valuable tree, that shall furnish plea- 
sure and nutriment to generations of men. A few 
minutes improved now and then which would be 
otherwise idled away, will surround your dwelling 
with a grove, which shall prove of the greatest uti- 
lity, and delightful embellishment. I know men 
say they have no time, yet I have always observed 
that the men who make this excuse, have plenty of 
time to lounge at the tavern, — plenty of time to ran 
after some mountebank or charlatan, plenty of time 
to litigate with a neighbor. No, man ! plant the 
tree. It will grow while you sleep. Bud it. Graft 
it. Nurse it, and it shall gladden the sight and 
please the palate of people yet unborn, and you 
shall have a memorial of your existence, springing 
from the green sod, when you shall repose beneath 
it. 

''Some five or six years ago, I found on the place 
where I reside, some scrubs of natural fruit. The 
tops of my trees my neighbors said were too large 
to graft. But they were grafted with considerable 
labor. My predecessor might have budded or graft- 
ed each with a single germ, and saved me nineteen- 
twcntieths of the time and expense. Another set 
of men told me the country was not natural for 
fruit. I put in the grafts and for years have had an 
abundance of delicious fruit for the table or cookery, 
for myself and my neighbors, in summer, fall, and 
winter, and I find none will eat it more greedily, 
than those who have no time to graft their own treet| 
and who oorse the climate as unfit for fruit." 
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Saffblk Breed of flattie. 

The ori|;ia n( tho Tarioua pollGd breeds nf cnltlc, 
i* involved in snme doubt. Tliere bas existed from 
the earliest limes to wbivh hialury reaL-hes, a slook 
of wild cattle hating gfucrully this pevuliiirilir, nnd 
they are viirefully preserved ut [Ills day, in Cliulol- 
berault Park, Lanarkshire, S<'Otland, — the renideni'e 
of the Duka of Hamilton. Uut wlivtiier tliis U the 
parent stock of llio prcBcnt jiolled breeds, i» a ques- 
tion not so easily sattl.-J. 

The most noted of the doincslie TnrielicH of polled 
cattle are the Galiowiiv, tbe Aapns. the Norfolk. 
and the 8uirr>lk. Of (lie liitter, tcjircsi'iiiod hy our 
cut, Martin cjives the f.dlnu-in^' deK'ri]ilLoD: 

" In Sulfoik, a breed of polled callle, known hv 
tbe name of SuiTolk duns, bus been lon<; <'eU'brat<-d') 
thcagh tho dun eolor is now hy no moiini a I'ominon 
obaracler; indeed il Is not preferred; for with Intc 
improvements, other eolors, us red, red and white, 
brindled, and yellowish or vrenmy white, hnvo iil- 
most abolished tho dun. There e;in be littk< doubt 
hut tliat tbe pulled Suffolk catllc owe tbcir origin to 
the Galloways ; not that they arc of the pure strain 
of tbe Galloways: on Ibo uiiiitrary, they are the re- 
salt of interbreed intra with them; and their ehief 
qualiBcations nro as milker!', rather than feeders; 
sitbouzb, in lliis latter rexpeet, even the lean cowH 
when dried, show no little •>( the propertips of their 
A iiood SfitTolk ■■■ ■ 



the propeny of any partieular bull exhibit mors 
than ordinarily );ood rinalilies, Ibe chance is, t)i>t 
no advantage can be taken of the diicovery, Ihe ilrt 
havinjf been sl8U<;htcred before it was made. 3t- 
Fides, the hull is in perfection from his fourth to kit 
seventh year, and this is an important oonsideratioi, 
Tbo heifers are also bred from at too early an age, 
before the system is fairly matnred ; in consequcics 
of which tbcir (growth is stopped, or their const ill- 
tion enfeebled. Indeed, unless tbe cows displtj 
more than ordinary (piulilies as milheri, it ii not 
unriKual to futten tbeni for the butcher At four yean 
of am' ; a plan whieh surely cannot lie eommended. 



Gallow-ay nrogt 
is lean anil spa 
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I of the tnie Galloway 

Its eharaetcristin of this 

r than tbe dairrrtian. 



I gallon 



n the plenlitude of her milk, will often 
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" The SuOiilk dairy-fnrmera in general paj 
little attention to their breed of entile; or rather, 
Kra aeluated by no soond principles. They usaally 
kill the hulls in their fourth year, irrespective of 
their intrinsla excellence; and tho valuable and the 

worthless share the same fate: oonsequently, should 
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indeed, of the ox very tnpt* 
of JoHK W. PROCTOI, 



r las 



I. 373, 



ming to Mr. Stoke, are men* 
lionerl as remarkable for the production of butter. 
Mr. P. has sent us the following letter, reeeived bf 
him from Col. JAUtips, in replv to an inquiry relatin 
to Ibe importation of polled cattle. The stock 
therein dcferibcd, whs proliablv the soureo of maaj 
of th.' hornless cattle, erroneously called Galloways, 
which have been raised in New England. 
TtH-Hill, Farm, ntar Boiton, Dtrrmbtr 10, 1B49. 
Jons- W. Proctor, Ksq.— In reply to yours of 
nie 3d inst.. I will Einte, that the onlv importetioB 
of polled or hornless eattte. into New' England, of 
which I have anv knowledse, was made about t?9T 
to l^UO, A senllcmiin by tbe name of Joseph Ra*- 
sel, then resirlinQ in Boston, imported, I think, *is 
cows and n bull, and plaecd them on what was then 
enll<-d H»s-Is1nnd, now c»1led Bellc-lsle, situated 
in the town of Chelsea. They were there bred 
pure for fifteen or twentr vcars. 

t visited the inland fre'qiienlly, and watched th« 
progress of these cattle. I found them hlrdy, pooA 
handlers, taking on lleHh readily, and as mitkert, 
mneb above our common slock. Tbe calves frolK 
the imported sloek, were generally raised for breed- 
era, and many were sold. Atone time, a lar^e pro* 
portion of tbe cattle in Chelsea, were of this polM 
. breed. But the people of that jdaoa gan little «r 
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At llic greal ponllry show 
IbbI, eoiqo very hund^ume Dorkinf; fowls were exhi- 
bited by Dr. E. Wicht, of (hat cily. They were 
bred by hira frojii inipotleJ Block. They were of 

of » clear white color. Dr. W. infoi-nied us ihm 
he bad round the stock hardy and prolific ; and that 
aTler numerous (riaU he had adopted them for general 
parposea, in preference to all othera. 

The above figures were taken from a pair of Dr. 
W.'a Dorkings, and, excepting some unnaturalness 
ofposilioo, are good tikcnCBbes. 

The principal points which Dr. Wight prefers in 
bii Dorkings, are given by him as fullows; " Aline 



head, with brilliant, reddish-tinged eyes; single or 
double combs, in both sexes ; a graceful neck, rather 
short than lone;; wide, deep, projecting breast; the 
body is not only long, but is round, rather thao flat 
or square; and the le(;s, considering their large 
size, short, and invariably of a silvery while. They 
with a .... . . _. . 






I have 



orted I 



s»> 



both white and speckled ; but I preferr 
the white, and have bred from them. My stock i« 
now entirely while. A cross with the Dorking, im- 
proves the shape of most other fowls." 

For a description of the Dorking breed of fowU, 
see Cullitator for 1849, p. 113. 



n of the breed, pure, 
knd they soon became more or less mixed in blood. 
The oxen of this stock, were rather ilLlookinfi 
uiimala; often having little, loose horns, attached 
(o (be skin only, dangling about their faces. The 
pure blood cowa were frequently allowed lo go with 
•nj little runlnf a bull. The late Dr. Benjamin 
ShnrtleS' purcHed a farm In Chelsea some 30 years 

I bad frequent conversations with him in regard to 
them, and he always spoke highly of their milking 
properties. 

The blood of these cattle has been considerably 



. Mas 



Lohuse 



r-Hati 



Terroont, Maine, be; but I think it doubifnl if the 
pore breed, possessing all the orijrinal distinguish. 
uf characteristics, can now be found in this neigh. 
brbood. 

There are several varieties of hornlesa cattle. 
nis Scotch Galloways are celebrated as beef cattle, 
f«d are said to give ricbmilk,but not a large quan- 
K^. Jt i* thought lb«7 haTB never been impcoved 



by crossing with any other breed. The Suffolk dun* 
have been held in high reputation as milking stock. 
I nm inclined to Ibink the animals of (he Russel im- 
portation were of this variety. Respectfully, &o., 
Sahdei. Jaqdks. 



BuHMNO Sthaw.— An intelligent correspondent 

ot the Prairie FarmtT, says, if he had a thoDsaad 
loads of straw he should want a (!Ood pile of dollar! 
to Induce him to sot fire to it. He remarks that the 
rich prairies have a better supply of alkali than of 
vegetable matter, having been yearly burned from 



iai He n 



ral i 



in which the product was invariably greater where 
the straw was buried without burning. After his 
heaps of straw have been soaked with rain,' he 
treads them down with horses, and the next spring 
the rotted heap is spread on corn ground, where "it 
shows for itself." On soils with much vegetable 
matter, burning may be perhapi Ihe best. 

Peoiia Po«k PiCKiNO.— The number of h" 
packed laat year in Peoria, III., waa aboat 30 
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€l)e former's JIott-JBoolt. 

Africnltnral College. 

The Report of tbe Commissioners appointed to 
prepare a plan Tor an Agricultural School and Ex- 
porimuntal Farm, has been submitted to the Legii- 
lature by Ibe Gavernor, who commends the suhject 
earaeslly to their altentloa. 

Having, in llioir prelimiuarj rcmarka, demonstra- 
ted the aeccsaicy of some liherul provision Tor a bet- 
ter education of the agrioultural tlags, and for eli- 
citing and disseminating information un the subject 
of agrioultiite, the Commissioners proceed to lay 
down their plan, the substance of which is compri- 
aed in tlio riiltowia^ extracts: 

Imprciseil with these coasiderations, and desirous 
of establishing a college for American farmers, the 
Commissioners, in pursuance of the request of the 
Legislalnre, have made full inquiry into the sub- 
jects aubmiltud to them, and ihey feel sensible that 
an iosiitutioa founded by tlie State of Kew-Yurk. 
•bould be aJcquitte to the Just claims of the farmers, 
as a cla^s, and worthy of the character of the 
Stale. To comhinc this with economy, and to make 
it an Institution eminent alike for eRiciency, science 
and practical skill, has been their aim. With these 
views, they bug leave to recommend that an agricul- 
tural college shnulil be established, connected with 
BD experimental farm of OUO acres, which would 
probably enmuinc safllcient extent and variety of 
loU for the objects to be Hccomplinhcd: llie farm to 
be cultiviiled by the lalnrof the scholars, whu are 
to ha employed four hours a day in practical ugri- 
rultura, in all its various branches. Among these 
may he enumerated, the laying out Ibe farm and 
garden in varions modes, adapted to circumstances; 
the aetling out of plants and trees; graftin-r, bud- 
ding, pruning, trunsplanlini; and rearing »f fruit 
tree*; the dilTcrenl modes of fcncln<! grounds, with 
the relative advantages and cost of each; the vari- 
ous qualities of forest trees, in reference to fencing 
and building purposes; the best mode of breeding 
and feeding stuck; the comparative advantagi>H of 
the various breeds j how Eo discover defects, and the 
way tu remedy or eradicate them ; the proper time 
to sell produce, aud how to put it in market; the 
manner of keeping farm accounts; and, in short, a 
full course of instruction as to the management of a 
farm. These scholars to be 16 years of ago, to he 
apportioned among dilferent counties — s:iy two fur 
each Assembly dislriet, to be nciniinuted by the 
board of supervisors, and the expenses of their tui- 
tion, with board, washing, fuel and lights, to be only 
$tOO per annum; as the produce of the farm, under 

the supplies of the table. Besides these scholars, 
there may be others admitted, at $35 ]>er anncim; 
who will board In the vicinity, at their ou-n expense, 
but who will be required to submit to all the college 



rules 



3 laL 






The applicant for admission 
should bo well versed in the i 
Kngllsh education, and shoiib 
strict examination on the foElov 
mar, geography, and arithmct 



there will be required a Preiident, who mast 
■cicntilic and practical agrioulturiit. Tbe 
therefore of tha Agricultural Committee, von 
quire the following professors, vis: 
K Piaruur ot CbemiMrv and Chemical ManipolaiHn. 

" " NHianl lliflLorruMt MiuenlofT. 

" " MBlbeniiilrcs, Unfiinecriugft AicticalSw 



lliuurr, ld> 



■I GciimbI Seienei 



There should also be a farmer, having cnarj 
he farm and stock, a gardener, carpenter, n 
ind blacksmith, constantly employed, with the 
if giving some practical knowledge of Arts M I 
iai in the management of a farm. 
AUuwin; 82.000 Hilary fat Ihe preulcnt, 



:h (or ths I 



The students at $100 each, would contribute 
600, leaving a surplus of $12,700, which, wit 
produce of'the farm, would go. far toward* th« 
port of the college. 

to the Legisinture to make an annual allowBn< 
the support of the college, of at least $10,00( 
til it shall have been ascertained by experienoi 

For the purchase of n farm of the extent reqi 
and comprehending the pioper variety of loil, i 
timate was made of $24,000, being $40 per at 

The buildings required would be <me for leei 
sullicicnt for the accomodation of 500 atndent 
The f «lkiR IkIU. rompnliendiB; Iwlaic sod reeilaliaa 
hriuival UilKiialiny, lOU feet iMIg oud 

weliciuljng (Ik pKtJdtnri houAC, Stb 



wide. .. 



account of debit and credit shon 
kept, under the direction of the President, witt 
ry department of the institution, and rendere 
lly to tlie Legislature, on the first of Febr 
IS li> show the profit or loss of each deparli 
The institution should bo located at some point 
itly nccessible from all parts of the State 
ipil should be taught a varied system of 
d.ipted to any market, and also, how to 
ply himself with the means of fertilizing land < 
■er he may be placed. 

The course of instruction would require i 
tendance of six lermx, one commencing the Bi 



nry. 



olhe 



ng nhnut the !Olh of Au 
ending the middle of December. In sub 
scholars would ordinarily be required to la 
aily, while, in winter, Ih^ hours of 
le one hour in the morning Ynd two ii 
in. The residue of the day would be < 
studies, lectures 



* far a 






In this examination, regard will also be had to 
the ability manifested In the ready and practical use 
of these rudi uenti, and to the proper mental disci- 
pline requisite for the eucccssfnl prosecution of the 
eouria of studies contemplated in the instilation. 

For the proper management of the 



ould 



th such a course of education, rigorously 
lUl, our State would reap, in the bencHis 
1 on this important interest, a thousand fo 
xpenditure made in such an establisbi 
Careful examinations would be made into all mi 
connected with agriculture; comparisons had (i 
various modes of producing certain results, an 
cords preserved, showing which is preferable 
thentic statements made of agricultural exporin 
creating order and system, and redacing to ac. 
the heterogenous and often discordant raasa of 
terial* oolleoted in agricultural joomal*. Tlia 
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rmoter of the soils in different sections of the State 
would be carefully analyzed, and farmers instructed 
at to the most successful and proper plan of increas- 
ing and preserving their fertility. 

The best breeds of domestic animals would be here 
collected, and specimens distributed through the 
state, to improve the stock in the hands of farmers. 

Nor are these direct advantages, great as they un- 
deniably are, at all to be compared to those flowing 
from the general diffusion of a better system of ag- 
riculture. When we reflect that 100 young men, 
thoroughly instructed in scientific farming, are an- 
nually qualified for their business in this institution, 
it may well be deemed the normal school of farm- 
ers. In their several districts they will excite a spi- 
rit of emulation, both by precept and example. 
Farmers will feel that their noble pursuit. Justly 
deemed the mother of arts, is honored by public at- 
tention, and become the care of the government: 
that in this Republic, as well as in ancient Greece 
and China, it is not beneath the dignity of those in 
authority, to encourage and honor a pursuit that is 
the chief intermediate agent between man and the 
bounty of his Creator. 

To carry out the views of the Commissioners, the 
undersigned would recommend that a law be enacted 
authorising the establishment of An Agricultural 
College connected with an Experimental Farm, ma- 
king the necessary appropriations for the object, and 
directing that eight commissioners, one from each 
judicial district, be appointed by the Governor, to 
locate such institution with authority to purchase 
the farm, and proceed forthwith to erect the neces- 
sary edifices, fixtures and appurtenances; to supply 
the same with suitable farm implements, farm stock 
and teams; to procure suitable animals of all kinds 
for breeding the most improved farm stock; to pro- 
cure the apparatus for a chemical laboratory, and a 
philosophical apparatus; to purchase a suitable li- 
brary, not to exceed $5,000 in cost; to purchase 
and procure whatever may be necessary to put such 
institution in complete operation, and to select and 
appoint suitable persons to fill the several professor- 
ships and stations connected with the institution. 

The commissioners should have power to select 
three of their number to proceed to the erection of 
all such buildings and edifices, and fixtures and ap- 
purtenances; and the procuring of such implements, 
farm stock and teams, (as may be necessary ;) to se- 
lect and procure suitable animals for breeding farm 
stock ; to procure such chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, library, and other things as may be ne- 
cessary for said institution ; and for this service they 
should receive a compensation of $ per day, while 
actually employed. 



Premiam Crops— Bennington Co., Vt* 

Eds. Cultivator — Above twenty years ago, an 
agricultural society was formed in this county ; but 
it did not continue long. Another was established 
three years ago. Our fair last September was well 
attended. The show of cattle, horses and sheep, 
was large, and would have been creditable to larger 
counties. On the second day, an excellent address 
was delivered by Judge Ball, of Hoosick Falls, N. 
T. The committees on crops, lately met to award 
premiums. I send you herewith the substance of 
their reports. John S. Pettibone. Manchetter ^ 
Vi., Jan, 19, 1850. 

Ikdiaw Corn — four acres — to Joseph Parker, of 
Rupert, the first premium. The product was 427 
liatjiels and 47 quarts. The land had been down to 
low (bar yean. The land was plowed deep, 



and 20 loads green manure per acre turned under. 
It was plastered three times, and about 12 bushels 
of ashes applied to the piece. 

The 2d premium on four acres was awarded to 
Lemuel Bottom, of Shaftsbury, average 68 bushels 
per acre. Land sandy loam. The three years pre- 
vious, down to meadow — 30 loads coarse manure 
per acre, spread on before plowing; plowed the Ist 
of May — then harrowed and marked out both ways, 
3 feet 1 inch apart; manured in the hill, 10 loads 
per acre; planted 15th May; seed rolled in plaster; 
hoed 3 times; cut up about the 20th of September. 
Whole expense for four acres, $26.75. 

Best one acre of corn — the first premium was 
awarded to W. R. Dean, of Manchester, 111 bush- 
els 27 quarts per acre. Land, loam; plowed and 
rolled on the 9th September. In the spring, 65 
loads of coarse manure were carried on ; then plowed, 
then spread on 10 loads fine manure and harrowed; 
planted 18th May, 3 feet 3 inches apart each way; 
seed, long 8 rowed corn. It was plastered soon af 
ter it came up, using half a bushel of plaster; hoed 
twice, plastered second time hoeing with } bushel. 
The land had been down to meadow ten or twelve 
years. 

The second premium to D. Spenser, of Shaftsbu- 
ry, 108 bushels; land had been down to meadow se- 
veral years; manure spread on before plowing, and 
ten loads sheep manure after plowing; planted 3 
feet 4 inches each way. 

Third premium on one acre, to Robert Ames, 
Manchester, 106 bush, per acre; land gravelly loam; 
30 loads coarse manure spread on the acre and plowed 
in ; harrowed, then spread on 12 loads fine manure; 
planted 3 feet 3 inches apart each way. 

F. Canfield, of Arlington, presented one acre; 
land gravelly loam ; crop much injured by the drouth ; 
gave 85 bushels per acre; the samples from this 
field were the best presented, being very hard and 
dry. 

Best half acre of corn, to George M. Vaughan, 
of Arlington, 57 bushels 17 quarts. The land on 
which this corn was raised had been, till about 1814, 
a pond of water. The outlet was at the south end. 
A sand ridge 50 or 60 feet above the water at the 
north end of the pond, was tunnelled by S. Deming, 
Esq., of Arlington, and the water drawn ofl* to the 
north. Nearly 30 acres of land was thus reclaimed. 
The descent from the tunnel was 8 or 10 feet lower 
than the pond, and the whole embankment was car- 
ried away, so that the stage road now passes 
through this gulf. The land was put down to mea- 
dow, notwithstanding there was a descent of 8 or 
10 feet to draw ofif the water; and a channel 3 or 4 
feet deep through the meadow, was cut by the cur- 
rent. Yet the land was sowed, and produced coarse 
grass. Mr. Vaughan has cut several ditches on the 
margin and through the meadow, 2\ or 3 feet deep. 
Between these drains, the corn was grown. The 
advantage of draining was clearly demonstrated. 
The corn produced was a new kind, produced by a 
cross of the 8 rowed yellow corn, with the white 8 
rowed and red blaze variety. These kinds were three 
years ago, planted side by side, and the seed select- 
ed which was most equally mixed, and planted the 
next year by itself, apart from any other corn; and 
from seed selected from this crop, the corn of last 
year was grown. The sample presented was a 
beautiful 8 rowed yellow corn, each ear being mark- 
ed on the top with the red blaze. The ear is long, 
with a small cob. We were informed by Mr. Vau- 
ghan, that the top of the stalk or tassel, was of the 
red blaze mark. Mr. Vaughan is an enterprising 
young farmer, who by his industry and good j 
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ment, is making great improvement in farming. A 
httle book knowledge would not injure such a farm- 
er. 

Baklet — 1st premium to John W. Yail, of Ben- 
nington; 50 bushels per acre; sowed after corn, 
with the two-rowed variety, 3^ bushels per acre; 
weight 47^ pounds. Four bushels is recommended 
to the acre, for seed. 

George Barnard, of Dorset, raised 25 bushels 
Crom 14 bushel of seed. 

Spring Wheat — Premium to Nathan Bates, of 
Bhaftbbury; 22^ bushels, on mvadow land turned 
over ; one bushel western plaster per acre ; no other 
manure. 

Rte — Premium to M. Whcelock, of Shaftsburj; 
22i bushels per acre; meadow turned over; no ma- 
nure. 

Buckwheat — one acre; premium to F. H. Can- 
field, Arlington, 33 bushels per acre. 

Oats — 1st premium to Alunzo Hinsdill, Benning- 
ton, 503 bushels on five acres. 2d premium to L. 
Bottom, Shaftsbury, 901 bushels per acre. 3d pre- 
mium to S. Ames, Shaftsbury, 78^ bushels per acre. 

Broom Corn — 1st premium to Alonzo Hinsdill, 
Bennington, 444 lbs. clean brush per acre. 2d pre- 
mium to P. M. Henry, Bennington, 375 lbs. per 
acre of clean brush. 



Growing Potatoes from Seed. 



Eds. Cultivator — I see by the January number 
of The Cultivator^ that Mr. Charles W. Taylor, 
of Bucks Co., this State, has given you a statement 
in regard to the rot in potatoes still prevailing in his 
vicinity, and then goes on to say that he received 
some seeds of the potato from Rev. N. S. Smith, of 
Buffalo, and after giving the result of his experi- 
ment, is ** sorry to add that they rot as bad, or even 
worse, than any of our other kinds; although they 
had the advantage in regard to time of planting, 
manure, situation, k,c." 

Now as I also was a recipient of Rev. N. S. 
Smith's favors, having received a half-ounce of his 
seed last spring; my experience with these seeds 
being somewhat different, or at least my success 
with them, leads me to a different conclusion, as re- 
gards their healthy nature; I will state the result. 
I also started the seeds in a hot bed, (about one- 
half of them) in the spring, and at the proper time 
transplanted the small plants to the open ground. 
As we had a long spell of dry weather in this sec- 
tion, commencing about the middle of June, and 
(with the exception of two or three sprinklings of 
rain,) continuing to the first week in October, a pe- 
riod of over 100 days. During all this time, vege- 
tation was at a stand still. These small potato 
plants consequently suffered severely, many, nearly 
one-half, died from the heat and drouth. The ba- 
lance remained stationary and barely alive, till a 
few weeks of moist and warm weather in October 
gave them a start, when frost arrested all further 
growth. I then took them up, and the produce was 
over a bushel, from the size of a pea, up to the size 
of eleven inches in circumference — of all sorts, si- 
zes, shapes, colors and qualities. 

Now as regards the rot. Although we had no 
rotf properly speaking, on any of our potatoes in 
this section of country, that I am aware of, last sea- 
son, yet the plants of all the old varieties appear to 
lack that healthy, vigorous and flourishing appear- 
ance, which in former times, (that is previous the rot 
being known,) belonged to the plants. Indeed it is 
a rare thing now, to find the common, or old varie- 

Bi| producing flowers and seed balls, and the plants 



generally have a yellow and aiokly appearaaoe. Ofe 
the contrary, these seedliaga, whea theirat wealte 
commenced, at once put on a healthy , robntt, aW 
thrifty appearance, suoh as I had not aeen for jaart. 
The lU.aats were literally covered with blomau, 
and had more the appearance of a row of Jtowtri^ 
plantij than an esculent vegetable, produoiag tt&i 
balls in profusion ; owing to the latenese of the m* 
son, however, they had not time to ripen. Now of 
course, I am not prepared to say that these aeedliii^ 
will retain this healthy condition another year^^-er 
that they will escape the rot any morethaa theoU 
varieties; but the presumption that they will doMi 
is greatly in their favor. J. B. Garber. CoIm* 
bia, Lam. Co., Pa., Jan. 14, 1850. 

Application of Marl. 

Eds. Cultivator — I have a great quantity of 
blue marl. I spread some on grass land one Toar^ 
and it took all the grass out by the roots. I agaii 
spread some on the land another year, and ploweil 
it in, but did not perceive any benefit from it. Tte 
marl is about one hundred feet above the tide, mi 
is full of different kind of sea shells. Mr farm cot- 
tains 477 acres of land, and there is about one hn- 
dred underlaid with this marl. The surface is t 
tough sod for about eight inches, and then you cosM 
to a rusty sand, about a foot deep, and then le t 
black or dark blue marl, soft and full of shells, aboit 
three feet deep; then to a whitish marl, rather bald- 
er and full of shells, and when it comes to the sir 
it slackens, like lime, so that you can shovel it mp 
as you might a heap of ashes. I would like to 
know in what way it can be made profitable. Jo- 
seph Wart ON. Saint Andrewt. N. B., Jaavarf 
15, 1850. 

We should be glad to reeeive suggestions in ro* 
ference to the above. Eds. 



Sheep Husbandry* 



Eds. Cultivator — Mr. St. John, whose profita- 
ble sheep husbandry was noticed in your paper of 
this month, is beyond doubt a skilful shepherd| and 
many of your readers will be divided in opinion whe- 
ther his profits were 27 or exceeding 100 per ceat. 
Now Mr. Pettibone, whose very intelligent com- 
munication was published in your paper in April 
last, will tell you that the hay those sheep consamed 
during the winter at $7 per ton, would cost $60. 
Mr. St. John will tell you that seven of those sheep 
did consume as much pasture as one cow. Estima* 
ting the pasturage of a cow at two shillings per 
week, would make the summer pasturage of these 
sheep worth at least $50. Now add two dollars and 
fifty cents for washing and shearing, and it would 
leave a little less than 7 per cent, profit on the cost 
of those sheep. In the estimated expense, no ac- 
count is made for grain fed to make sheep fetch,with* 
out their fleeces, 18 shillings per head, which cost but 
9 shillings at their purchase, or for their care ia 
summer, or the foddering of sheep and nursing 
of lambs during winter. 

Another consideration. Those lambs, to be year* 
lings now, must have been winter lambs; and their 
feed from January to July, is deserving some little 
consideration in the account; particularly when 46 
sheep with them included, are estimated to bo worth. 
more than fifty of the original stock. 

It certainly can be no imputation upon our farm 
ers that they do not grow wool enough to meet thtf 
consumption of the country, when they hava Btf 
greater encouragement than the success of Mr. Siu- 
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I f«Tored aa he wag in location, in good luck, 
<od aensei and in gkill and experience. A Fak- 
UilUdaU, Feb. 4, 1850. 



Green and Drf Wood. 

>fl. CuLTiyAToa — " Green wood will last Ion- 
;han dry; and so will straw for cattle last Ion- 
han hay.'' This declaration was long since 
3 by an author calling himself '^ The Prompt- 
But darability is one thing, and utility is an- 
r; and who has not learned the comparative 
9 of green and dry wood? And yet how few 
ip in store for an equinoctial rain, or a winter's 
rl And how many, otherwise good providers, 
aps, have put ofT the building of a wood-house 
en, twenty, or thirty years, and many who have 
continue to simmer away their two barrels of 
\r from nearly every cord they burn. All will 
t these things ought not to be so ; but the most 
non objection to the timely preparation of 
I, is the groat amount of labor required at one 
; and for this reason it is deferred to a '' more 
enient season," or until it must be done. 
id now, as the time for getting good is.oloseat 
, I would beg leave to present to your readers 
ledy for some of these evils, and hope my breth- 
if the mall6t and the plow, will not think me 
istical if I should make some allusion to my 
experience. 

t trees be fallen and cut at such a length that 
m will draw them on a bob>sled, to the place 
ed. Lay them together on poles lying at right 
es on the ground; attach a cross.cut saw to a 
)-power so geared that the crank will make 
t thirty revolutions, while the horse goes once 
i a circle of about twenty feet diameter. If 
lorse is a good walker, this motion is quick 
gh for the safety of the saw, and if well con- 
ted, one horse will do the work; but two are 
T to keep up a strong steady motion. A light 
ice wheel is necessary to give regularity to the 
»n. Two posts should be erected about 2\ or 
t apart, one side of each, nearly in line with 
aw, a square groove in the sides, next the saw ; 
ler piece fitted and screwed on at the top and 
»m, with a corresponding grove; the wood 
t an inch apart, with the saw between. Next 
pieces of hard wood so fitted as to slide in each 
ve and nearly touch the saw. Let each pair 
rewed together above the saw with two wood 
rs, pinching a piece of hard leather at each 
r, nearly to the thickness of the saw ; the lower 
I between the lower screw and the back of the 
the slides of sufficient length to keep the saw 
y, and play so easily in the grooves as to rise 
all with the saw. 

ore should be a safe and convenient way of 
ig and letting down the saw, without stopping 
orse. I prefer a ten or at most a twelve inch 
k, and a pitman, in two parts, introduced with 
It into a swing, suspended some ten feet above, 
il track thirty or forty feet long, placing the 
>f each bed-piece at the posts through which the 
plays. The car which carries the last end of 
>g, may be made with two wheels and an axle, 
arms framed into the back side at such an an- 
hat the ends will follow the wheels, and so bev- 
forward that the weight will be a little back 
• bearing, and to this axle the log should be 
•d ftrraly. The first end of the log should rest 
roller or windlass, the middle so girdled down 
tkm log will keep the centre, and spikes driven 
draw the log forward. A piece ihoald be fat- 



tened to the out side of one of the posts, about evea 
with the bottom of the lopr, for the block to rest oa 
until it is sawed quite ofi^ the other end to be rais- 
ed or lowered at pleasure. Without this, the block 
will frequently drop, taking a sliver with it which 
may make trouble. The pitman should find a rest- 
ing place when the saw gets through, so that if it 
is not raised immediately, it can do no injury. 

Such a machine has no electro, nor railroad spec^, 
but it is got up mechanically; is a good investment 
of some fifty dollars; but if *' botched up," it will 
probably prove a failure, and be thrown away in 
despair. I have used one four seasons. My cus- 
tom is to haul the wood on saow — a supply for a 
year or more; in the spring saw and split, throw- 
ing it into a pile; let it lie through the summer, 
and then put it into the wood-house. One man 
finds business enough to split and throw back aa 
fast as it will saw. I find it an easy and quiet way 
of making wood. 

For sawing wood exclusively, I would recommend 
a cast-iron horse power, with just wheels sufficient 
to get up the motion ; as it would probably be the 
cheapest and most durable, and when the sawing 
was done for the season, it might be put away. A 
buzz saw might be connected to saw the limbs. 
The advantages of using mostly dry wood for a 
stove, are many. There is the joy-lighted counte- 
nance of the *' better half," the pleasure of chil- 
dren, comfort of guests, the ready kindling, warm- 
ing and cooking; and when the wood is cut in this 
way, the uniformity of length, the saving of labor, 
the saving of logs that would otherwise go to waste, 
the saving of chips, and the having it done up for 
the season. Calvin Stow. BracevilUj Ohio, Jan. 

Mack aa the Bastsis of Compost* 

Eds. Cultivator — The subject of manure, is one 
of increasing importance in the older sections of our 
country, and especially in New England. The in- 
creased facilities for transportation are bringing 
the products of the virgin soil of the west, in direct 
competition with our own, at the same time that 
our hill-sides are degenerating by continued crop- 
ping and the washing of rains. Far be it from ua 
to decry the improvements in locomotion. We 
could not, if we would, and we would not if we 
could, put one straw on the track of the iron horse. 
We might as well dam up the waters of the Missis- 
sippi with bulrushes, as stop the flow of western 
products into our eastern markets. We do not 
murmur at this, but rather with an enlarged view 
of the prosperity of the whole country, gird our 
selves anew for a noble competition with our wes 
tern rivals. 

We do not propose to consider here what changes 
the eastern farmer might make in the products of 
his soil, to meet the new exigency in his situation, 
but rather very briefly suggest what change can be 
made in the soil itself. If any one thinks that the 
same crops can be raised, that his father has raised 
before him, and with the same cultivation, he is be- 
hind the times. Fortunately there are few such 
among us. All the considerate, are looking to the 
compost-heap, as alone aflbrding the ammunition 
wherewith to contend against our western rivals. 
As the basis of this compost-heap, I would urge the 
claims of jnuck, the partially decayed vegetable 
matter abounding in our swamps. With this re- 
source on his farm, every farmer can double his 
manure and consequently his products. I speak 
not from theory, merely, but from actual exiK*^ 
enooy for ia the past six years, the yield of mj 
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has been more than doubled, and the increase has 
been owing mainly to the use of muck in the com- 
post-heap ; and I am by no means satisfied that the 
maximum product has been attained. 

My mode of operation is to draw from the swamp 
Whenever leisure permits, and lino my barn and hog 
yards with the muck, a foot thick. Whenever the 
hogs have well composted their allowance, (and 
they work very cheap,) I give them another. Also 
under my horse-barn, and under my stable windows, 
I am sure to put a coat of muck, whenever there is 
a sprinkling of manure. By the side of my swamp, 
I draw out, mostly in the winter, different piles, 
and with one, mix aYew ashes say one load of ashes 
to ten of muck, and with another a little manure, if 
it can be bought — say one load of manure to three 
of muck — and with another a dead horse from the 
neighboring village. These separate dcpositcs are 
shovelled over as convenience may allow during the 
summer, and in the fall mostly used as a top-dress- 
ing on the meadows. I have never known lands 
thus treated that were not grateful for it, and did 
not pay good interest on the investment. Grass, T 
am satisfied, is the remunerative crop for most 
New England farms; still on corn and potatoe 
grounds, I have found muck to operate with bene- 
ficial effect. With such a resource for manure, 
what eastern farmer need fear competition from his 
western neighbors, two days journey, or a thousand 
miles o£f? Berkshire. 



Potatoes from Seed* 



Eds. Cultivator — The following brief of some 
experiments, w^ith my seedling potatoes last season, 
is respectfully submitted for the Cultivator. 

All the ditl'erent varieties, though the season was 
much too dry for good crops, came ofi' in the ad- 
vance of former years. 

I planted as late as the 19th of June, on a patch 
of now land, just cleared from the stump, about 7 
bushels of the very smallest of several varieties of 
my improved seedlings. They were the remnants 
from what I had selected and sold at home and 
abroad for planting. ** Too small to offer /or sale 
as potatoes.** A large portion in size less than 
Kobin^s eggs. The soil was too green and rooty 
for the plow; it was broken with the grub hoe; a 
sandy loam, not at all manured; the crop suffered 
much by the drouth, was hoed once, and lifted, 
after the frost had killed the foliage when in vigor- 
ous growth, and the product was good. A good 
portion of the crop range in size with large pota- 
toes. The ** Buffalo Pinks,** *' Russels*' and 
" Eries,** were finely developed. Others also wercv. 
good. The surface of the plat was too much inter- 
rupted with stumps and roots to allow any just 
estimate per acre. 

I planted a few ^^ Prussian Seedlings,** the pro- 
duct of seeds from the balls which I obtained di- 
rect from Germany. The tubers are of the finest 
specimens. Shall cultivate these Prussian Seed- 
lings with the expectation of adding to my lists 
for public inspection another most beautiful stand- 
ard seedling potato. 

I sowed my improved seedling potato seed at dif- 
ferent dates — 1st, March 1st; 2nd, May 1st; 3d, 
May 19th. The 1st and 2nd sowing was in hot 
bed, both of which did well, though the crops, on 
account of the drouth and prevailing sickness, 
were limited. But the third sowing, the 19th of 
May, was in open bed like cabbage-seed, and 
transplanted. Also in drills, in the field, where the 
plants remained and were cultivated the same as 



common potatoes. The prodaot, notwithstaiditf 
the severity of the drouth, was abQndiJitI/-Mlii« 
factory. The young seedlings were ftrnmcroM,^ 
veloping new varieties, and several of finto apptv. 
ance. Many of the tubers were as large as a ha'i 
egg. Mr. Ackerman, a gardener near me, sovsi 
of the same seed the 25th of May in open bed, traii- 
planted in rich garden soil, and the prodaet wti 
equal to 200 bushels per acre. Six of the first slid 
tubers weighed 224 oz. Others are eqaallj mm- 
cessful with the sown seed. Good improved saedl- 
ling potato-seed is sure to vegetate, prodnees ntj 
hardy plants, and may be used to great advaotsn 
by sowing it in open bed or in drills in the fieldTSr 
the purpose of new varieties and producing seed for 
the next season. N. S. Smith. Buffalo, l*c6., 18f0. 

Experiment with Potatoes* 

Eds. Cultivator — The following is an experi- 
ment which I made last season in planting potatoM. 
The kind is called by some the " Merino," and by 
others the '^ Red Mercer." It is a large long red 
potato with sunken eyes and a great many of Aen. 
It is a good potato for the table at any time after 
reaching maturity, but it is the best in the sprisf. 
It yields well in all soils, but produces the best 
quality in a sandy loam. The soif on which the 
experiment was made, was a sandy loam, and had 
been in clover two years. Planted three feet apart 
side by side. The following is the prodaot of eigh- 
ty hills of each: 

Yidd 

Kind. Yield, lbs. Yield, badi., lbs. peraera. 

1 large 345 6.iS M8 

1 wnull 2344 3.54* 996 

^ large slit leiipliiMue, 2S7} 4.47} flW 

I Uirgc, out ill two, dU!> 5. 09 319 

1 lurge, 860(1 end only 251 4.11 SSI 

1 lurge, root end only,'. .. . 2S7| 4.38^ SBl 

The produce of the small ones were snail, and of 
the large ones large. You are at liberty to do ai 
you please with the above. G. T. PB&msAXX. 
OwcgOj Jan.* 21, 1850. 



Advice Wanted. 



Eds. Cultivator — My farm consists of about 
220 acres, arable land, divided into seven lots, nam- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. No. 1 is river bottom, 
sandy alluvial, medium quality; average yield, 30 
to 35 bushels corn, 10 or 11 bushels wheat per aere. 
Nos. 2 and 3 are identically the same; 4 and 5 are 
upland, gently undulating, stiff red clay, and dry, 
quality inferior ; average yield per aero, say 20 bnsh* 
els corn, 8 bushels wheat; clover and all the grass- 
es do pretty well on these five lots; gypsum has a 
good eflfect. Nos. 6 and 7 we may regard as one 
field. The northern half was once a good clay 
mould ; but it has been skinned, and we have now 
the clay without the mould. It lies almost level — 
(luality about equal to 4 and 5. The southern half 
is totally different from the northern half, and from 
any other lot yet described ; and it is in regard to 
this particular, that I want information. 

This ground lies perfectly level — is, in fact, what 
we here call second bottom ; that is, a bench or flat- 
of land lying from 5 to 10, sometimes 20 feet above 
the first or sandy alluvial bottom. Clay predomi- 
nates in this soil, and is sometimes, (that is in dif- 
ferent places,) blue, sometimes nearly white, then, 
again yellow, but is mostly a gray. In it there i^ 
gravel and sand ; the gravel is small at the snrfaetP 
and increases in size as you descend. This in th9 
poorest part of my farm — indeed, in its present eoa^ 
dition, it is not worth cultivating ; it would not jielA 
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noTB perhkpi than 10 basbeU corn per acre. It ia 
rkthoT wet, for the crawBah work over lwo-third« or 
h. There ii About (ottjtareto{ h. Can this land 
ba made Taluablel if so, howt I know tlioraugh 
draiDiDg ia the flnt step. What thent Lime costs 
oa 40 OBDlB per bushel, delivBred, and we hare a bad 
UaTket for surples produce. Under these circum~ 
atancea, I think, I can bardl; afTord to use lime. 
Would lime have a good etfeci on auch land, Tor Iher« 
ia very little vegetable matter far it to act ujion) J 
would give it np to the bualiea and brambles, but 
that would be a bad eiample-^and besides, it is in 
the centre of rnjr farm — and of course, an eve-sore. 
that 1 would willingl; gi 



mid, withou 
lalt stream upon about 
I Ibat be advisable? If s. 



ich expense 
e-balf of it 



er&ow 



intlj.,, 



e few week 
•t a lime, throngb tbe year) Would you drain be 
fore overflowing) Would animal manure beneb 
■DCh land much I or would »ome other manur 
(leave out lime,) do beller!— In short, what woul 
you do for a rail bo nniiivitingT Give me the ?ns 
dm aptraadi. Blazi out a track, and I will try t 



While Sognr Hanafbetorr. 

Eo>. CuLvivAToK — During the pad leaBoa we 
have, by availing ourselvea of suitable maehiaery 
and apparatus, bepn able lo make our entire crop 
of cane into wbito sugar, direct from tbe cane juioe; 
and with about the same facility ai in the ordia*rj 
way of bulling in open kettles. 

The mode we have adopted ia abnilar (o that 
adopted in nil refineries — by filtrations and conoen- 
tralion in vacuum — principally by tbe Deronne aya- 
tom. The machinery was constructed by the Novel- 
ly Works, New-York. 

We have made some in loaf, which bns been pro. 
nounccd very tine ; and feel assured, when the mode 
lly adopted, that white sugar may be 
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While Bpeakiag of ihia part of my farm, I » 
nentton Ibat there are several low, marshy strip 
pasaiog through it, at the depth of 21 feet from tl 
iurface. These strips continue soft and miry. Wbi 
materials suit beat for draining auvb n place I I ba> 
tried stones; but Ibey sink with tbe superincumbei 
weight and choke up. Huw would you underdra 
iuch landl As to the general imjirovement of n 
farm, 1 have adopted the following rotation of crop 
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In this way I give more rest lo 4, 5, 6 ai 
I, 2, 3, for Iba reason thai the three last i 

with one year's rest as the others with f 
ceasity compels mo to cultivate in corn a\ 
river lota and one of tbe upland. Under tl 
•ity, can I adopt a better rotation! If so 
oat. Bapid improvement of tbe soil ia m 
withoDt re{;ard to profit. Mymeanaofma 
Dare are abandant^hundreda of acres of v 
plenty of swamp mud, straw, weeds, not 
Ice., be., with about 70 bead of cattle, 91 
ber ofawine, 12 or U bead of horsesj an 
method of making manure 
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Would i 






1 proQiably u; 
e thin upland (cloy) 
remain in ciover out two yeara lo be turned 
for wheal, would yi 
pasturing the second 
to let it alone and lu 
dart Kecollecl, benefit to the aoil is more my oh- 
jeet (ban lar|;e crops. Ed. W. Jonas. Clovtr 
BUl.N. C, Jan. 22, 1850. 

Drira thj btuineH or it will drive thee. 



Mr. Melacn's proceas has beea tried here, but 
anticipations have not been realized, a. Tillot- 
BOK. Ntw River, La., Jan. 3, 1850. ■ 

Preparing and Sowing Clover or Timothy Seed. 

Eds. Cultivatob — Take one bushel of clover 
seed, put it in a pile on your barn floor. Make 3 
gollona of pickle, not qoile strong enonph to hear 
»" «BS. pu' '' on the seed, mix it tboroaghly, in tbe 
evening with a paddle or shovel, and then spread it 
on the floor, 4 inches thick. The next morning, wet 
it again as above; then mix aboat one peck of plas- 
ter, ty sprinkling 2 quarts upon il at a time, well 
slirred; spread out your heap again, and soon, till 
you have il so well dried with plaster that the seed 
will not stick together. Sow while the seed is 
damp. One bushel thus prepared will make over 
one and a ta^f bushels. 

The advantage of sowing in this way is, you save 
at leaat one-third your seed, and are alinoat certain 
nf its growing. In the spring and summer of 1849, 
laowedin four different pieces, 42 acres in the 
above way, 6 ciuorta to the acre, not one acre of 
*bich " misacd." I sowed nine acres in the *' old 
way," viz. the clean dry seed ; 6 qls. to the acre. 
On the whole field there may bt 2 acres of clover, 
not more. I also sowed 9 bushels of plaster on this 
field; not any on the other. 

An experienced gentleman told me of this way, 
snd that he had seldom if ever missed having plen- 
lyof clover, and thick enough too. B. M. Ellis. 
Uuncs, Pa., Jan. 23, 1850. 

Timber for Ptank Roads. 

We notice by some papers that serious apprehen- 
Hion is felt that. the vast amount of timber used for 
plank road, is likely to render all kinda of wood and 



s thou 



tbia 



Suppose that every township in the country has 
Its plank road — a result which, independently of 
ibe wood consumed, would add immenaely to the 
value of land and prosperity of the whole country. 
This would be a road for say every five miles, or 
nne mile of road for every five st^nare miles. A 
<;ood single track, (and few roads need more,) re- 
bont 160,000 feel of I ' 






t equal 



lod in u 



light; 



nently a quantity eque 

every Ave square miles. Tbe average dura- 
bility, including the stringers, is about 3 years; or 
equal to the ooDsomption of 20,000 feet of 1 
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oT20cordi of wood per year Tor the five square 
nulei, «r 4 oordsfur cash aqu&re mile. 

Now, in tbe (hiakly letUed Tarming districts, Qot 
ooauting oitie* and Till&gei, there are about 80 
pariODs per iqaare mile, or leu ramilies averaging 
8 paraoDi each. These Taimlies oonaume on an av- 
erage at least 30 oords or fuel each yearly, (many 
oonsoate 40 or 90,) or 200 cords per square miJe. 
This is just 60 times as much as is required for the 
TMrlj nse of the plaek road. 

Again, nine-tenths of the fences in most parts of 
NeT-York are made of commoa stakes and rails ^ 
48 of these are equal to a cord of wood, and «lU 
build 3 rods of substantial fence. It requires to 
fence one square mile into ten-acre lots, sixteen 
miles of fence. Throwing; off six-lentha for waete 
and woodland, fee., and Icavinfften miles, there 
are required for thoae ten miles no Icsh Ihon one 
thoDsand cords of wood in rails lo fence each square 
milej and if these last 12 years an an average, there 
are required yearly more than 80 cords lor each 
aqnare mile, or 20 times as much as for the plank 

A village of 1500 persons, consumes in each year 
aliaut enough wood to build ten mites of ptank road; 
and the yearly consumption of wood in such a place 
as Rocheslor, Syracuse, or Utica, would run a half- 
doien roads in ditTerent directions into the country, 
each from ten to thirty miles long, estimating mere- 
ly the quantity of wood required. 

Water-tight Cellara. 

I notice in the last number of The CulUiator, 
Ibo description of a mode of excluding water from 
cellars, hy ramming in a space with clay between 
the wall and the earth, eight to Iwi-lva inches ihirk. 
Allow me to suggest another and cheaper mode. 
Plaster tbe whole inside, boitom and all, with two 



DnraUlitr of 

A correspondent of the Iftw Xnglmmi Farmr 
says that in walking over the gronndi of tk* Sila 
of Portland, in the west of Seotlaud, he «•• lad to 
examine the condition of a Amafc draiu, oositnsfr 
cd 32 years previously. The wood of the brmskvai 
found to be in an undecayed oondition, aad tbedrsi 
acted as efficiently as newly oonstraotly tile draim 
around it. This appears the more probabU, wb 
I it is remembered that the hrnsb is almost perbel^ 
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two or three inches thick, and mixed with pebbles 
at the bottom; no rat, however ingenious, can pass 
it, after well hardened; and it makes a beautiful 
floor for the cellar . X. 

PreparaliOD for Spring Wheat. 

Hr. Q. C. Rich, Chairman of the Committee on 
Field Crops tor the Addison County (Vi.) Agricul- 
tural Society, makes the following remarks in refer- 
ence to the cultivation of wheal: 

"Wheat and Corn, we think, will be admitted 
to be tbe two most important grains grown in this 
oouDly. Winter and Sprin); wheat has paid a fair 
profit for the outlay the past season, particularly 
winter, which has not been better in twenty years. 
The best preparation rs a clover' lay, but in case 
Jou have none, we would recommend plowing yonr 
land early in June, and sowing from one to two and 
a half bushels of Buckwheat per acre, lo be turned 
under the last of August or first of September. The 
rapid decomposition of the vegetalile matter warms 
the soil and makes it more friable — causes the 
wheat to vegetate, grow, and get a stronger 
growth — the roots Co strike deeper than they would 
bad ynu applied manure, or summer fallowed, as 
was the usual practice. The Black Sea (a spring 
variety,) is the only kind sown to any extent at 
this time. Whco il was first introduced into the 
county three-fourths to one bushel was considered 
aoffioient (o seed an acre; but now many are using 
two bushels ; ooo and a half is belicTcd to be prefe> 
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inly by the plank, from the air above, li* 
last 15 or 21) years. There js donhtleM t 
rerance in different kinds of wood used u 



be cedar, perfectly sound, and where it dmtl 
have been deposited at the lime of the ^eat driagt. 
The correspondent above referred to, njs tkst 

" it is well known that so far as permanensais 
(inncerncd, tiles do not, on an average, last mote 
than 20 years" The best ones now coastnetsd, 
will however, doubtless last much longer, when net 
in decidedly unfavorable localities. 

GoAHo iM AcaiccLTtrBE. — The opinion ia gall- 
ing ground that guano is most adAntageonsly ap- 
plied to wheat — the coarser natnre of yard maimt 
being more appropriate for corn. It ia either plow. 
cd in, or perhaps belter applied in autumn; SOO si 
300 lbs. being usually enough for an acre. Aocord- 
ing to T. S. Pleasants, iu the ^m. J'aritsr, tbe 
wheat and corn crops of the members of the Fara- 
ers' Club of Sandy Spring, MaryUod, where it kas 
been much used for the past five yeari, have avara- 
ced as follows: 

Wheat 10 bushels per acre 



1 24 
—Wheat 14 

Corn 20 
—Wheat 114 

Cof-n 21 
—Wheat 15 

Corn 23 



IHIUBANCE OF LiVE STOCK. — Col. J. M. SRH- 

wooD, of Auburn, suggests, through the Evttitg 
Journal, the formation of a company for the iai«- 
rance of live-stock. Ho observes— " There ilia 
thie and the adjoinini; Stales, a large number of 
valuable breeding animals, horses, cattle and sheep. 
These are all liable to injury and disease, whiohee- 
CBsions serious loss to the owners. The liabililyW 
losses frequently prevents persons from importiag 
and introducing valuable breeding stock into the 
country. In order to obviate inaome measDretheai 
olijeetions, I propose that there he formed a New* 
York State Live Stock Mutual (or Stock) InsaraDoe 
Company, and that persons willing to join in suck 
a company give notice thereof to the Secretary of 
the New York State Agricultural Society befara 
thafirstof Marchneit. When, if a snflioient noM- 
bet of persons (or a suflicient amount of capital, IT 
a stock company,) are found willing to join in sack 
company, measures may be taken la organiaeone." 
Such companies have long existed in Englaod, 
where their utility has been very great, and «• 
think they would prove equally beneficial in tfaii 
oooBtrj. 
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UnamacB to (Sorrrsponticnts. 

To FmxTcnT beid cohh fboh seino riTi.LEi 

Vr.BT BIKDI OB BQDIHRELS. A. L., ApalBnltin, 

K. Y. Variona preps rat ioiiii have been reoomraond- 
■d Tar thU purpose; such ss Bcinking tlie ssed in 

■Bg it viib tsr, bo. 3o fsr sb we are B('i[<iHintC(l| 

application to the grain, is lialjlo to injure it; and 
to obviate this, some have adopted the practice of 
llrit coating it with piaster (gypsum,) and then 
CMtling it with tar. This, it ia said, does not ob- 
Itrticl the germination of the corji j and ilie birda or 
sqnirrels will not pull it after they have found whal 
it il. it in neceuiary that the corn should be well 
•oaked in water before it is coaled, otherwise the 

tare to produce germination. 

C04L Tab,— F. E. S., Bracevilla, Ohio. Coal 
tar is Dsoally applied with a common white-wash 
broab. It is used as a paint for fences and oiit- 
baildings, tad is onosidered a cheap mode of pre- 
■erving them from decay. It also answers a s^ood 
parpose for protecting iron agaiast oxydation or 

DasTaucTtON or Rats. — J. T. S., Bearmonl, 
Pa. Arsenic is a deadly poison to rats, but can 
obIt bo Qied where other animals cannot come to it. 
Compoititions of phosphortis with ground glass, have 
been rcciim mended. Cork cut in thin slices, and 
fried in lard, it is snid will kill them. Dr. J. V. 
C. Smith of Boston, states that ground plaster, 
mixed with dry meal will be eaten by rats, and 
that il will «( in the stomach and kill them. Fro- 
fessinnal rat-catchers use substances to decoy the 

kiUed. The following is a composition used for 
this purpose : 

Powdered adsafmlida, j !;rain. 

Essential oil rhodium, 3 drachms. 
" lavender, I acruplo. 

OUofannissced, I Ji-nchm. 

See Culliealor (or 1846, p. 371, and 1843, p. 2£5. 

Moles.— S. M. T., Glen Cove, N. Y. There are 
Tsrioui traps for catchinn moles. A cut of n i;ood 
one was given in Tht Cultirator, vol. tO, (old se- 
ries,} p, TO. Tbcy are also destroyed by poison. 
Pills of bread, containing arsenic are laid in their 
tracksj small shreds of meat on which arsenic has 
been sprinkled, are used for the same purpose. It 
is said that the castor-oil bean, laid in thuir tracks 
will ilrive them anay. 

Habtestino Machcnes.- E. a., Forty Fori, Pa. 
The most popular harvesting; machines have hereto- 
fore bsen Hussey'a and MeCormii-k's. The address 
of the former is O. Huasey, Baltimore, Md. ; of the 
latter C. H. HcCormick b. Co., Chicago. H. L. 
Emerjr, Albany, is agent for MuC. & Co., and will 
have the machines for sale next season. Mr, J. R. 
Burrall, of Geneva, N. Y., manufaoturea a har- 
feating machine, which, we understand, ia favora- 
blj spoken of by those who have used it. 

MArLE Sogab.— A. O. B., Claridon, O. In 
Vermont, tin is considered preferable to iron Tor 
boilinjr syrup. You will find the directions you ask 
br for in our toI. for 1849, pp. 123, 262, and U that 
or 1S47, pp. 24, 35. 

Books— J. R., Ulica. There are only three 
rcda. of the " Memoirs nf the Bonrd of Agrical- 
mn." Of the " Memoirs of the Philadelphia Ag. 
Twiat/," we have Era volames. Thigh we beliefo 



comprise the entire series. We presume it will be 
a ditncali matter to procure aay ol thea* vols. 

Bones. ~-J. 11. M., Colombia, Pa. If yoo have 
no hone mills in your vicinity, we do not know bow 
you will be able to work them to advantage. The 
labor of crushing them by hand is considerable, and 
the bones may not be worth the cost. To dissolva 
hones in sulphuric acid, they are nsually first broken 
in a mill, and then covered or saturated with the 
acid. Prof. Norton says, '■ Twelve Ibt. of acid 
per bushel seems a good quantity lo apply; but it 
must in all cases be previously diluted with once or 
twii;e its bulk of water. An excellent way of ap. 
plying it, is lo place the bones in a conical heap an 
H bed of ashes, and slowly pour on the diluted acid. 
They wil! absorb nearly the wholej the outsido 
bones should then be turned inside, and the whole 
will in a short lime become soft and fit to mix with. 

Old tan BARii. — If wood aihes can be cheaply 
leached, to ten of tan — the heap to be made np in 

Bi.ack.Ska Wheat.- J. W, Bucks county, Pa. 
Mr. Emery, of tfae Albany Agricultural Warebonse, 
advertises thia kind of grain. 

Hand.dbill, or SEED-aowea. — C. T., Kinga- 
ville, 0. Emery's seed-planter will plant ell kinds 
of seeds, from lurnep seed to Indian corn. It ia th« 
kind generally used here for carrots. Tfae price la 
$14- 

Peas and Beans.— C. W. T., Trevose, Pa, 
Peas are much cultivated in the Canadns, in the 
northern portion of New. York, and in Vermont, 
New-Hampshire, Maine, fcc, Tbcy grow betici 
in those northern regions than farther south, and 
are also comparatively free from bugs. Indian 
corn ia loss grown at the north than in tha middl* 
and southern states, and pens are used to some ex- 
tent as a substitute for that grain. They are con- 
sidered quite as valuable per bushel, for feeding 
sheep, hogs, or horses, as corn. They yield from 
twenty to forty bushels per acre. The English 
" ltd bean is not much oultivated in this country. 



nd we 



lablo 



refer u 



nular 



food, than for feuding slock — though for 
such animak as will eat them, cither whole or 
ground*, they are cnnsidcred equal lo corn. A good 
yield is twenty-five bushels per acre. 



OFricEaa op Aobicvltdbal Societies roa 
1S50.— Benkihotoh county, Vt.— John S. Petti- 
bone, President ; Aaron Hubbell, Joseph Porker, 
Vice Presidents; Harmon Canfield, Secretary ; Za- 
dock CanScId, Treasurer. 

OsWEOo County, N. Y,— Uamiltcn Murry, Pre- 
sident; C, A. Tanner, Peter Devcndorf, Vice Pro- 
>idents i James H. Wrl^iht, Sccrelarj ; J. S. Chand- 
er. Corresponding Seorolary; Samuel Allen, An- 
Irew Place, A. W. Severonoe, Execulive Commit- 
tee. 

Wayne Coontt, N. Y.— Joseph Watson, Pro- 
sident; 3. E. Hudson, G. Center, N. Warner, J. 
er, J. Borrodale, E. Flint, A. Hale, Vice Pre- 
Its; D. Kenyon, Recording Sooretaryi R. G. 
Pardee, Palmyra, Cor. Secretary; J. D, Ford, 
TTcasuror; A. G. Parry, W. P. Noltingham, B. 
H. Stretter, E. N. Thomaa, H. G. Diokeraon, Wm. 
Roger!, V. O. Barn/, ExeontiTe Commi.tee, 
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The Fami 


T Vmi 


OR.— We have 


received t 



firs' number of a paper with this title, publinlicd al 
Clavoland, Ohio, by Ur. J. P. Kirtland, 8. St. 
John, and O. H. Knafp, editors and prnprictara. — 
The de>.i!;n of the publication ix to rnrniali suth in- 
formation ns shall tend to inlcred and improve iho 
mind — or as expreued by tho publthhers — " a fami- 
ly paper, designed to instruet, enlighten, and intor- 
est the fflTnily cirele." Articles will be furnished 
Dn virions branohiB of natural aoionco, embracing 
Roology, seolojiy, ohomislry, kc,, aceompaDiod by 
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re's Rdkal New-Yobksb. — Thia isth«tilh 
ipor, dating from Ihe commenceroent of III 
[lulilished at Rochester, N. Y., by D. D. T. 
I, late publisher and aEsociale editor of Ika 
( Farmir. The Xeii,.¥oTker is to bedcvetvl 
leulture, lioriiculturo, mcebanio arts, teiaie*, 
ire, education, rural and domestic econoaj, 
I of the crops and marbels, and general ia- 
nee. Conducted by D. D. T. Hooai; L. B. 



telliR. 
Lakg 

T. C. PETCRsi 



a cdili 



Wbtb- 

of the educational departmaBl. Tka 
paper makes an excellent appearance in all rnpMtt, 
and we bave no doubt wilt well fulfil it* desigi.— 
Each number comprises eight pa-fes, larg* <ioait«. 
It is published weekly, at two dollars a year. 

American Journal of Science ako AsTt.— 
The January number of this excellent work eoa- 
tnina valuable articles on various acicntificsabjeets, 
from the pens of Profs. Loomis, Dewey, J. D. Daaa, 
JJr. Wyman, Dr. DarlinRton, S. 8. Haldemss, 
John A. Porter, T. 8. Hunt, and otbera. ThawoiK 
is published al New Haven, Ct., and is conduDled 
by Mcfsra. SittiMAH h Daka, Pablished tm] 
second month — S6 per year. 

GENtLiiEF: Farker.— Mr. D. D, T. HOORE kU 
reliiii[uiahcd his interest in ibis pnper to Dr. Bam- 
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aSofes fot Ijit jg jiinll). 

CoMMVmCATioiii ba«e besn reeeivBd since oar 
!Mt, from Prof. J. P. Norton, F. Holbraok, G. T. 
PeBTMll, H., Dmniel C. Douf;laas, J. C. H., Dar- 
win E. Gardner, 8. R. G., N. 8. Smith, W. L. Ea- 
ton, Harr; B«us, A New-York Farmer in Vir(;inU, 
J. R., Otia Dillingham, E. Croasdnle, C. G. J., 
W., J. 8. Pettibone, A Farmer, Berkshire, Eliza 
P. Benedict, A. B., A Subscriber. 

Boos*, PAxrHLBTS, bc, have been received as 
roliowi: 
TranHdiaw of ihe Eawi (Mnu.) Ag- Sorieij, for 1W9, tram 1. 

Tn>uuli«B of ihc WsRcflei (Uw.) A*, ifocielr for l&t», Tiom 
jmnual MsMags at Um Uanmar oT Obio, (hjiii Hon. J. 8. Cors- 

ftuMediiil of tin Nprtki Anwrkaii Poni^Ofieal Couveiilion, held 

« ctyniciH, I41h Sail., ia4S. 
n* AppdcUMi of !<cicnr* lo Panniiw, an adilcea hrfnrs l)ie 

Haaiideu A>. Socmit, Otl 4, I6IB, liy W. C. (iotnrMWiii. 
JtM AiUrv* iM&rc xut llampiliirF, Kranbliii and Haiiinlcn Ai, So- 

eiitr, Ucl. INK, by ProC. Jonx P. NaiTo.t. 
TWIinnliniH uTUm KorMk, (Mui.) Ag. ^locieiy, fol tM9, IliE firal 

na.NurdI lhilutaA|nciiliunM,nvenliiaLr[om Mr. J. Jdhxitoh, 

Udicn. 
■ulmjih AjiiLiuil Report of the MiudachikKLU Luuatic lloipilBj, 

KT- Will " *H. C. W., Putnam Valley," ploase 
fi*Dr QB with his address ? 

ArrLEaor 1846.— Mr. James Stevakt, of IIo- 
bftrt, Delaware coaaiy, N. Y., has sent us four ap- 
ples, two or which grew in 1S46, one in 1848, and 
one in IS49. The/ are all the product of one tree, 
a seedling, on (ho furm of Mr. 8. The; are re- 
markable Trom their property of long keeping; but 
w« d» nol discover (hnt tlicy have any other qudli- 
lies (bat would parliL-uUrly recommend tUcm. 

Fat 6heef.— Mr. B. McNeil, of Selioharic, 
latclT brouirht to this ci(y, on bis way to Boston, 
forly'-(wo riitsh«ep. They were purchn^cd at $15 
ahead of Geokge GoonvEAa, of Schoharie, who 
rattened then). They are moMly of the improved 
Cotswold breed, and that breed crossed wiih the 
Bakewell or LeiceMcr. Several of them weighed, 
alive, 300. Iln., and upwards each. Twenty-live 
of the lot were raided by Mr. Georoe Clabk, of 
8prin):field, Otsego countv, and the others were 
raised ia ibe same neighborhood. They were the 
finest lot of fat sheep we aver saw, of so great a . 
nmber. 

GaArTiKO GkapeTihes. — Mr. Cuktis, member 
of Assembly from Onondaga tounty, staled al one I 
sfthe agricultural meelings in Albany, that he bad 
besn very succesBful in grafting the IsabcllB on the 
Mmronn wild grape. He takes about fifteen to 
eighteen inches of (he root of (ho wild vine, and in- 
•artt in it a scion of the kind ho wishes la propa- 
gate. It is done in [he ordinary mode of cleft or 
'' spliC graf(in<;. The vine is planted so Ihat the 

Iha surface of the ground. The operation ia per- 
Wmed in the spring before (he vines enme into leaf, 
Ht. C. slated that he had vines xo grafted, which 
Hire considerably (he first year, and sometimes they 
t«d made a growth of rour(ocn feet the first season . 
Ooop CoaK caor.— J. W. Colbokh, of Spring- 
Ud, Vi., writes"" I have raised the past season, 
IB fonr ncres of ground, (Connecticut river allavi- 
tl,) within a few quarts of 416 bushels. I( is of 
tevftricty known as the Brown corn ; eight-rowed, 
MJI cob, deep flat giaia, having • ehocotate ooU 



ored tinge. In a rich soil, well prepared, and with 
clean and thorough eullivation, it will yield more 
than any kind 1 have ever tried; but on light and 
poorsoitt. and with ordinary culture, 11 will do 

Cheese Daibies im Wabhihotoh connrT, N, Y. 
— A correspondent in Middle Granville, informa na 
thai from 15U lo 200 tons of cheese were made i« 
thai lown the past season. We publish this month, 
an accouni of the products and management of one 
if these dairies, and are promised farlher particu* 
lare hereafter. 

Samfle or Wheat.— Wo have reeeived from Mr, 
S. B. Parsons, of Colcbrook, N. H., a sample of 
wheat, called "the Turkey wheal." lis appear- 
ance is similar (o that of (he "Black Sea" wheal, 
when Ihal variety firsl came into the country. The 
namealso, implies that Ihey are from ihe same region. 
But as (he sample sent us is understood to be the 
product of u later importation, it may possess soma 
valuello qualities which (ho other has lost in accli- 
mation. Mr. P. informs us that it has succeeded 
remarkably well, having ripened perfectly frae from 
rust, in neighborhoods where other wheat lotallr 
failed. 

Samples of Wool rnosi Kentuckt.— We have 
received from Mr. WAsHiNaTon MtLLEa, of Win- 
Chester, Clarke Co., Ky., some handsome ssmpletof 
Merino wool. We are informed that they are in 
part from sheep purchased by him, about fifteen 
years (ince, of Lewis 8avdb«s, Esq., of Grasi 
Hills, Ky., and in part from sheep lately purchased 
from the eastern part of Ohio. The samples are all 
gond, and those from Mr. M.'s own flock, show that 
(here is no obstacle to the nrodnclion of fine wool 

Lawrence SciEHTtFic School. — By a circular, 
we learn that the course of instruction in (his de- 
partment of Harvard University commencing March 
I, 1850, is to comprise the following lectures.- I, 
Engineering, by Prof. Eustis; 2, Chemistry, by 
Prof. Ilorsford; 3, Zoology and Geology, by Prof. 
Agassiz; 4, Analomy and Physiology; 6, Botany 
and Vegetable Physiology, by Prof. Gray; fi. Ex- 
perimental Philosophy, by Prof. Loveringj 7, 
Mathematics, by Prof, Pierce; 8, Astronomy, by 
Messrs. W. C. and G. P. Bond. For particularB 
in regard to this valuable school, inquire of Prof. 
E. a. Horsfird, Dean of the Faculty, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Agricdltd*al ekterfrise in Canada. — A Ca- 
nadian paper notices the improvements in agricul- 
ture made by Chab. P. Theadwell, SherifTor the 
Ottawa District. It is stated that he has upward* 
of two hundred acres of land ready for spring wlicat, 
and that he cleared upwards of a hundred acres of 

draining are also spnkcn of; be having made up- 
wards of five miles of ditches with the spnde, be- 
sides other ditches made by a plow designed for lh« 

duced the subsoil plow. 

The last SmTiiriELn Snow of Fat Cattle. — 
This cxhibidoc was held at London from the 11th 
to the 14th of December last. In the six classes of 
oxen and steers, there were fonrteen prizes; of 
which the Herefords took four, via: one first prize, 
including the silver medal to the breeder, and (he 
gold medal for the " best oi or steer in (he show- 
yard" — one second, and two third prizes; the 
Short-Horss took four — two firet and two sconp-t 
pTiMaj the DeronB took five — two Aral, two aep 
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prizesj and one third prize; the West Hip[b1anderfl 
one. In the three classes for fat cows and heifers, 
there were seven prises; of which the Short-Horns 
took six, including' all the first prises, and the f^old 
and silver medals for cows and heifers; the Devons 
one — a second prize. 

Cochin China Fowls. — Within a few jears, 
■lach has been said in regard to fowls under this 
name, specimens of which, having been presented to 
her Majesty, Queen Victoria, were kept at the royal 
residence, Windsor Castle. Mr. George P. Burn- 
ham, editor of the American Union^ Boston, states 
that he has received from Mr. J.J. Nolan, of Dub- 
lin, some of this stock. From descriptions we have 
seen of these fowls for the last six years, we have 
never supposed that they diflTered essentially from 
other lar^e Asiatic fowls, common in this country, 
under other names. This impression ajrrees with 
Mr. Burnham's description of his imported fowls, 
which, thouf^h not ^* exactly," he says, like some 
we have in this country, are still '* very similar, 
as regards the general characteristics." Again, 
he says, '' they bear a resemblance to the best 
Shanghaes we have here, with the exception of 
the tail," that of the Cochin Chinas being longest. 
We should like to know at vohat *^ English Ag- 
ricultural Fair, this [Mr. B.'s] stock took the pre- 
mium, at the side of her Majesty Queen Victoria's 
original Cochin Chinas?" 

07* Attention is invited to the advertisement of 
Mr. Rowland, in this number. We have not seen 
the horse he oflTers for sale, but those who have rep- 
resent him to be a valuable animal. 

Correction. — In our report of the premiums 
awarded by the N. Y. State Agricultural Society 
on grain crops, in our last, Mr. Crispcll's crop of 
oats was stated 80 bushels per acre; but it should 
have been 85 bus. 20 qts. per acre. 

Glass Water pipe. — A specimen of this pipe 
has been left at our oflice by W. T. De Golter. — 
We learn that over fifty rods of the pipe were laid 
for Union College, Schenectady, in 1848, which is 
still in use, and has been found free from every de- 
fect. It is not in the least corroded, and affords the 
water as pure as at the fountain. Further particu- 
lars in regard to the article may be learned by ad- 
dressing D. O. Ketchum, Agent Albany Glass- 
Works, Albany. 

MiLK-HousE FOR Makino Butter. — We have 
received several inquiries for plans of houses or 
apartments for setting milk for making butter, and 
shall be greatly oliliged if our friends will give us 
their views in regard to the subject. We should 
like to learn from those who have had experience in 
making butter both with spring houses and with- 
out, what they deem the best plan. What do the 
celebrated butter-makers of Pennsylvania say? 

Lands in Wisconsin. — A subscriber, who with 
others, is desirous of emigrating to Wisconsin, 
wishes to obtain information as to the best section 
of the state for farming, and the usual course of 
farming there, commoncMng with the prairie land in 
its natural state. Will some of our Wisconsin 
friends give us an article on this subject? 



Ciarftrii TooIn and Priinin*; ImplpmentA. 

A GREAT vnrictj' of thene, of American nnr! Foreiirn mnmiflic- 
"■ lore, coiwtfiiilly ou huiid. A. H. AT J«KN ft. CO., 

March 1. 1X50. 1 «) & 19 1 Wau-r St.. New- York. 

rolmniiN Enropean Acriciiltnre. 

pUROPEAN AGRICUriTTmi':, from nenfoiial ol)iiervation. by 
^ Hknry Colman of MnM!tcbiMcU«. Two larii^e octavo yoi*. — 
>ee, ne'itly bound, the same m nuhlwbed iu Not., f& For ule 
lh« office of TH£ CULTIVATOR. 



Prices of AciicvUnral Prodaeti. 

New^Tork, Fdi. IB, UHi 

FLOUR— Genesee, per bU., •5U»a«5.fli-Mieh%u, fUl^HiL 
37. 

GRAIN— ^Vheat, prime Genesee per TimIi , tlJB— OUcl tUk 
Sl-12|. Com, fine while Southern, OSic.—Sombern ana Jwm 
yellow, eOc. Rye, 03^. Barley, (primel TDc —Oats, llsttt, 
BUTTER— best, per lb., laiSOcw— Weeten dairv, Uiltte. 
CHEESE— per lb., da^. 
BEEF— Mess, per bbl., SlO— Prime, f6.50. 
PORK— Mew. (new) per bbl., 810.50(i9l0.89^-PrimB,tft 
LARD— per lb., (tierces.) d^c— (kegs, prime,) 7c. 
HAMS— per lb., Smoked, 8a9c. 
HOPS— fiml sori, per lb., 14al6c. 

COTTON— Upland and Flurkla, per lb., 19«14e^-Ntw 
and Alabama, 12al4ic. 
WOOL— (Bo8lon Kices.) 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, per lb., 

American fUll blood Merino, 

do half do 

do one-fourth do, and common, . . 

BRIGH-^ION CATTLE MARKET. 

At market, R50 Cattle. 100 uiwold. Prices have decJUned Milk 
thcr. Ijesa than last week, liy 12^x25 cents. A rery few m 9UB, 
liy agreemrnt. DiM*ount upini the wei}|^ht aljve 35 per eeau, «Uek 
would probably reduce the price to 80. We quote 86 te • mA 
portion of the whole number. Good, from 80a8S.7& FUr 8Uk 
85. Inferior, 8350084. Working- cattle low and dnlL GevsnA 
Calves plenty, and not much demwid. All sorts of More saiUe M. 

SirE£r. :2U50 at market. 13un Stall fed sheep, price*. 8&0I. •!& 
8050, 8^1.00, 84ri0, 85 00, 84.00, 86.50. 850 Common ^bmp. |U0^ 
83.25. 8*2,50, 82.75. 400 remain unsold. 

SwrNB. 80O at Market. But little activity— many maoli M 
ces lower than lart week. A few sales m 3| a 4^. At reiaB, l^aH- 
Plowman. 



American Tield and Garden 8eed8« 

A IiARGI-2 mid varied assortment, fresh and warranted. 
-^ The alwve seeds are grown expressly for os, and we luna i*** 
ry renjioii to believe them frennine, and of the I>e4t ajid moal \mft^ 
ved kindi in market. For sale at the Arricultnral Warehoasetf 

A. B. ALLEN k, CO., 
March 1, 1R50. 189 ft 101 Water Street, New-Toifc. 

Bird Seeds. 

plANARY, Hemp and Millet Seed, for sale at the Afriei 
^ Warehouse of A. B. ATiLKN & CO., 

IflO & 191 Water St., New.TorL 

Fertilizers. 

T>KRTrviAiV and Pataemiian Guano, Boiiedust, Plaster of Pwii^ 
-^ PouHrctic. and Couibjni'd Manure, a new and excellent aitida. 

Enquire at the Agricultural Warehou.^o of 

A. B. ALLEN * CO., 

March 1, 1850. 1B9 & 191 Water St., New-Yorfc. 



Choice Seedling Potatoes* 

T>T'FFALO Seedliv^ Pinkeye. Rather lonjr, marble Trlifte.C|M 
-'-' briirtit pink. Prtxlnctive. healthy and excellent fq^ihetm^ 

*' Erie iretdlin^V I<4>nfr. intcrstiadcd with pink, purple a ndgnca; 
productive, hardy, aiul fine for l!ic inblc. 

" S^eiHing Kiisset.^^ Round, smooth, color cinnamon; haidfi 
early, productive, and aerecnbly flavored, and fine for the table. 

My '' Etirli/ Jvnes " art' larpe. round. t»mooih, liglitoraiwewkito; 
on tl'O whole, the bcsi early potato for early marketing I iave yil 
foniid. 

A'so. superior rrnovated !^fflfng Potato Fetd^ gathered from tfco 
mo«t Helen viirietiort. cnniliincd with choice specimeiv late fttn Eo* 
rope and South America. 

Carrl'ully |Mic]^ed nnd delivered at the depot, 82 per buAel, 84 pS 
barrel. Sfedi^ per packet, mifliticnt for 10 bushels seedliiin fratf- 
mittcd by mail at d<mble postage. 81 per packet N. S. SSliuTA 

BuflUlo, February, 1850. 

Pondrette* 

'T'HE LODT MAMJFACTIIRTNO CO., oflfcr their newanilim- 
■■• proved PondrHte, for nale at tlicir u*ual rates: — 1 bbl. f8~9 
bbls. 85, and 81-50 per bbl. for any (|uaniity over 7 bble , deljvend 
free of cxpcifc on Iw^ard of vessel in New York. At llie Faetorr. 
where vc-'iMil.t drawinsfS feet water can come, it will be sold at S9 
cent* per buMiel. 

The expeiMc per acre in mainirinir corn with Poudretle, wil 
amount to about 84, f-alculatin? 25 cents per bbl. freight, anl sO 
the ncccrwirv labor inclu(l<'d. On land prcvionsly nmonredi or oa 
good Award land, one gill to the hill is suffirient— on poor ground, a 

Eoivl crop can be minrd bv one g:ll ui planting, and oiie at the bat 
oeing. Tlic co^t of t'lo fal>or alone in manuring corn in the bJR 
with liam yard manure, will amount to more than th«f first cost of 
the Poudrcttc, with I'rcight and mII cliarges aikled; and Iheeflbetiof 
Poudrette arc quicker, more vigorous, and the corn reachea m 
ty earlier. A fair trinl, howerer jima^is respertfuliy aniieited. 
A pamphlet containin? in.-itruciionA for u^e, certifiicatea firom i 
of the first Airriunlfurisis in the L'nitcd Slates, and moch valL 
information will be a 'Ut ^mHx. to any one applying (jmfMtf if fef 
letter,) to " Tus Loot MAnnrAcrimnia Cohfant. 60 um s«fi% 
New.York.»' PebTF ^^ 
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jt of Ibcir nnneric*, ■djucnil Id ik« tMdeuea of Mi. 
Bmf , Iher wnuW mII e«i«i«l ancnlKm dT NimirjiiiFii, 
■bom lo comneiici Ihc tnuimm, lu i)m MvcIi of ma Ibei 
■■Tcoiiiln |»iiicip«lL)' ofPrni, uielmliiig all the leuHiiga 



an Ponluy Yunl, by D. J. Baowss ai 
c«n Fowl Binder, by an A»*x-ioIi 
iheoBicBo'rTilE CULTCVATOR. 



191. TliiylMcnriipFlkil 






BMCtlogi of Ihe N. Y. Stale Ag. Socieir- 

T!<ACT[0\H at Ihe N>w-Yo(k Suiie Aptciruliursl ."^icty 
n IHt in IBJa,clghIvul>., pricoSf, furulu HI lUc office o 



A):riculiural W'nrehoiiKe, 

1(13 Friml SInfl, AVir-r»4. 
ber. niiiurBRurrr uid rir-nlrr ill JifrityUmal Imrlr- 

nlclnlElI J'rwihm 
rn nf <1ic Ktvr-YBii 












JOJI.N MOOKl 



A Hnre Chance 

nibHA^hcrrfltnfarnik. rpTinncliiiinfbr MTvieenhle hr<r- 
or nvrnk hu fipleivlkl Irfiy CoH, of Uie "Surjirufl" elncli, 

T(F. The Holliou nAlnd. » nnriii Gre yfnri elrt. nitd frnm 
nnJ muKular develnimeuw, pioniNM Biitly. N.»nB .unrri..r 
hugel, eui 1» lliowii. Any c™n.l1IM-u1i«i runy te Ml- 



. ■»! imr llw n^dcnre nf K. V. IlEUv*n. ^Hrf).. mid Cm! 

in MUhhin In vrliji-h then nnr iwd lennui liiium. niul ihc ne- 
InnvJUritomlmJIiliiic*' Thi^ pf npt-rly, rroiiiii«pn>xiiiiity (r 
mid [<iual<<Ra t'pnnn- i"p:tiirr wiiii iialienUhyuHliflFuan: 

' ID min rmn Im-'iiieM. 

I M C. WHUYUiR, K«1.. «> Ih* iwiniKi, or lo \r. w 

lINr.nAM, etft. Nd. S13 19n»ili«iy, Alluuy, N. Y, 




» &. f- i'>ibERHii.t; K. 

■1 hr mrlinrilen Ihi 

Ar,. thilUiiywiU nuvnllT 
II pluiiied MI mnM oflhe "— ■■ 



_0alint0. pwl paid. aiUrniiied _. . . 
aw Bnwiwiijr. New-YDA, wi U Rceivs prmiM ■imil'-ii 
«U nula tfrtifldtiiu Uwi he li»«> Airmelionlen the chars 
htrfth ■ ■ ^ 






WiT 



Syraenaa Nanicii 

Syracw, Jf. Y. 



Marc than 100,000 J'mtf TTKt, 
^onuiuingsf Uw nnoiu kiiidi adaplrd id ih4i climate, from which, 
leniuu deiiKuf u eiuUladi A/rlt, Pmr m e<aA Orckardi for proGi, 
ir IhoB who WLih inrtely to fiimuh Ibcir Qardwum or Thim Lata wiih 

tTTf rAiaf fH jbfjfd uhich \a inOH wunhy of eullivaljao. 

Our itack cmtracct, ^ fruit Trttt, 

Apj'lt and CSrrrrt of vxtra fllEfl ; 

FrafA 17*1'/ PtittH, of Die Iwtfi early, mediam and Laie vafieliflil 

Onrr? Fair, uunuTwIiieh ara u!e7c7l!»vuia chu'ice klndt: 
Vnriiiii.-, Ihuiheu a'Allvouirma, Aadeleitie, 

Janlell, Ih>i-ciiiie While, Pvme Colmnr, 

ieorre Diel, do Hoiumick, ItDiruner l-'rauc RmI, 

do Pi>|uey, Ka>[er Beurce, Huldai tdbureur, 

da Capiiiutnonl,i:ii'ui Moreeau, Van Mnua I.. U: Cten, 

^Dlmard'ArembeiE. l^uiM »«iinc dVerH-y, Vicar ol WiufclsU. 

1,000 JtfuaaMin jlifi, AmtricRU. B 10 10 n hiith. wiib £iia h«^ 
500 AiloKlkut, Lar^ Djid jcj^luiiy atupvtl- 

And of JSiwcttlantaut Proinclioni, 
FIrTrcH, silvcr-leBvi!dAbeto..''iiowbaJli,MichiEau RoKifdoo- 

nmiayeDrtDld.tjiuiicoMucln, tluiiiM TVb", *c., kc, »c, AH 
or aiiy uf wtiich wHI In n4d ai Tciy rauuMhfe niieeh 
Jl Ifkoltiali or Httail. 
Aa no paiua hni'e been epnrcd ui pie oar Treat while in lb* 
nuntry. n riE'iniiB aiiil healihy nun, Ihvy do imi rrguiis, oa 




WHOLESALE &. RCTAII.. 

\ ALBANY AGRICULTURAL ^^ »,!■'- 

JlX II II II Elf 

WftBE-HOUSE & 3EE0 STORE *. 

:||IMilllI 




frnTRffJ 



Kmery't ^rd Plniilcra. for Cnirou. TumeiM. IVp!«. Br^ m Rcwn, 
te,./or haial or hor«i p"wcr. Sevcml hmalmlj of ihe ali.i« hair- 

Reti|iiii)( Maehinea, llvaey'i utl MeCoimick'i, will l« rnmiihril 

A faU inil complele »«irlni«n ofewnr '■\'',''Ll,'"'''"U,^i'il5 

iricu, and wMiaoIeJ lo In loall raipeei* whai ilioy aii laprwouid 
UMithl-i UORACli L BMl 
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I<ynGhbnr; (Va.) Land Agent. 

n^KE underfigned baa ou haiid, for sale. FirTT Plaktatioxs, ly- 
*'* iiig in this sectioa of the State — say from two to cue huudred 
and finy milea flmtn L3ruchbarg. Prices from three to twelve doU 
Iftia per acre. Mottutaiii laxid. from itiirty-five cents to two dollars. 
All comrauiiicatious. post-paia, promptly attended to. 
Lyiichburg, Va., Feb. 1— gt* BENJAMIN WILKES. 

For Sale, 

n^WO Short Horn Ball Calves, 1 year old in April next. Both are 
^ descended fVom tli«^ bull Yorksniremau — bred by the late Tho- 
mas Bates, Esq. lu color, one is red, the other red with a iiiile 
while. 

Letters of inquiry, post paid, attended to. J. M. SHERWOOD. 

Anbum, Feb. 1— 2t. 

Highland Ifumeriesy Newbnrgh, If« Y* 

{Late A. J. Dovming tf Co ) 
fpUE PROPRTE'lX)RS beg leave to iiiform their patrons, and the 
^ public in general, that their stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees j Shrubs ^ Roses, Sfc.j 
For Spring {^anting, is unusually lurge and thriny, nnd embrnce;^ all 
of the l>est varieties introductrd uito notice in Ihi8 country or Europe: 
of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, N'ecturine, Apricot, Grupe- 
vines, Gocweberry, Currants, Raspberry, Strawberry, &c.. ^c. 
Portugal Quiiice trees, stundurds, extra size. each. . . .$1 00 
do. do. quenouille, do. .... 1 00 

Angers, (true,) extra 1 00 

Trees of the usual size 50 

Also, Pears ou Quince, and AfpU on Paradise stocks, for dwarf 



The stock of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., is very large ; aiKl 
<|(liautities to dealers, or planters on a lurge scale, will be funuslied 
at greatly reduced rates. 

Hedge Plants. 

A large stock of BucklhOTii, and Osage Orange plants. 

Also, a large stock of Rhubarb and Asparngus roots. 

Tlie entire stock has been propagated under the personal super- 
vision of A. Saul, whose long connection with this estublishnieiit is 
some guarantee, from the reputation it has gtiined, (and the present 
proprietors are determined to merit,) as to the gcnuineuusi« and ac- 
caracy of the present stock. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt attention, 
which will be carefully packed and shipped to any part of the l^n- 
ion or I^urope. 

Catalogues funtished gratis to post-paid applicants. 

Feb. 1, 1850— at. A. SAI'L Jc CO. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

BT DERDT, MILLER AND CO., AUBURN. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTl ULST, 

BY J. J. THOMAS, 

CONTAINING directions for the Propapiition nnd Culture of 
Fruit Trees, in the Nur><cry, Orchard, and <Tiirden, with Des»cri|>- 
tions of the prinoip.d American and Foreign Vunrtics ouitivaicd in 
the United ^tatts. With 3(K) accurate illustrations. One volume of 
over 400 pages, I'i mo. Price $1 . 

A cheaper, but equally valuable book with Downing^ wns wont- 
ed by the threat m:is.s. Jn^t such a work hn.* Mr. Thninas given uh. 
We coitsider it au invaluable addition to our agriculturul libraries. 
Wool Grower. 

We predict for it a very rapid sale ; it sh«nld be in the hjinds of 
every fruit grower, and especially every nurseryman. It ii« a very 
cheap bookY:r ii.-* price.— OAio Ctiltivotor. 

It IS a mot>t valuable work to all engaged in the culture oi fruit 
trees. — Utiea HernUt. 

It is a book of groat value. — Genesee Farmer. 

Among all the wriler* on fruits, we do not know of one who is 
Mr. Thomas' superior, if hw equal, in condrnHing imp<^rtant matter. 
He gets right ul the pith of the thing — lie pivrs yt>u thai wliioh you 
wish to know at once ; rtirin|)cd of all uscleti talk ami I wattle. No 
man has a keener eye for the best ways ofdoinir :iii..g.<. Ilcnro wc 
always look into his writings with the a8.<(uraii(i- that we sluill find 
something new, or some improvements on the old ; and we are 9v\- 
dom disappointed. This book is no exception. It \n full. There is 
no vacant space in it. It is like a fresh egg — all eo'Kl, and parked 
to the shrll full.— Prairie Farmer. "^ J: n. 1, !"•>(» — 3t. 

Ilortue Powers and Threshin? Machines. 

"P PLANT, .No. 30 Cedar Street. New- York. Ajrmi for the Pro- 

^-^' prietor. for makini; and .«ollingihe "Warren'' linpro\'rd Two 

BJid Four llor-M' IVwer.-* and Thresher.-*. Al.-io. '•Trimlilrs." 

Price of ilie *' Warren " Two Horse Power end Thresher, only ^FO 

do do Four do do do'9110 

Price of the " Trimble" Tv/o Horse Power, (without Thresher,) ^W 

do "Warren^' do do do do ^"jO 

do do i'our do do do S75 

Bands, from S4.5() to $r>. 

These kUesi Imf.rovet/ Thrc.'dicra and Powers give universal satis- 
faction, and are deemed far superior to any others knoNvn heretofore 
for auy th-iu; l.ke their cost. 

Cash Orders filltrd promptly. 

N. B. PURf^UASlNG t[ COHnUSSlON AGF.NCY. 

The underi>'f lied also continues the l)tisiness of i)>e late R. Plant 
9l J. Plant. (K. Tlaut & Co.,) of Purchasuig for Orders, on Credit or 
for Cash, Dry Goods, Orocrries, Hardware, &c.. &c., for a commis- 
skm of 8^ per cent. Prodme, such as Suinir, Cotton, Tobacco, Pel- 
tries. Ac, aUo received and sold on Commission. B. PliANT, 

Dso. 1, 1849—61. No. 90 Cedar St New-Tork. 



Seels fo Spinar Sowing aad Plantiaf. 



r nn btishels of superior Black Sea Whssft, pan^ havag kMilM 



tf 

k 



one rear raised in the Btaiea. 

150 bushels of Clump wheat, a uew utid* of qiiw 
large berry, aud said to be a good yiekleri and it mica 
Canada. 

150 bushels of Italian Spring Wheat 

100 busl.eis of Spring Kye. 
75 bushels of very superior Broom Com SeedL 

A large supi^y of choice Clover aud Timothy s 
at wholesale or retad. 

Garden and Field Peas, any quantity. 

A /Vesh lot of Garden Seetto, wholesale or relafl. 

For sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
No. 300 & 371 Broadway. Feb. I, 18S0. H. L. 

lioaisville (Ky.) Seed and AgricnUnral Moni 

THE su1>seriber ofl'ers tor sale, 
1000 bushels Kentucky Blue Grass seed 
600 " Red Top, " 

200 " Orchard Grass, " 

200 " Prime Timothy " 

500 '• " Red Clover " 

200 " Hemp «« 

100 " Millet •* 

100 " Buckwheat •♦ 

Also, I^ucerne and White Clover. 

30.000 pai)ers Garden Seeds, assorted, aud afl varieties of Oaia 
Seeds l>y the pound. 

50,000 Fruit Trees, eonsisting chiefly of A^de, rwch, ftHf 
Clicrry and Quince. 

Also. Grape Vines, Asparogrus roots. Strawberry idants^ k/t^ks^ 
from the nurseries of L. Young, H. P. Byram dt Cu^ JaLCkr,mi 
G. G. Hikes of this vicinity. 

He also keeps every variety of Agricultural aud Hflniealnnlli^ 
pluments on hand, and will be happy to fill orders (aecompeaisd wtt 
cash or satisfactory reterence) (Vom all parts of the United SurtsSi 
Feb. 1— 2t. A. G. MUKW. _ 

Trees I Trees ! ! Trees 1 1 1 

I7OR SAT<K, at Mount Ida Nursery, Troy, N. T^a choice v«is> 
^ ly of Fruit Trees, comprising Ai^cs, Pears, Peaches, PIhN| 
and (:;hrrries, of the most approved kinds---lhe greater partof ihoi 
worked from l>earing trees, and all of them by the sohscriher— Ihiifr 
lore he can recommend them with confidence. He wouUriaiaif 
to t'lM^e that have not had the experience, that trees Umogfat fnM 
the South (ir they do live) do not grow as thrifty for a nunhw sf 
years, us tho.<e rai.«e<l in a Northern latitude, w'hich many pcnoM 
can prove from ex|Hrriencc. He also pays particular alleniion loiks 
transplanting of his trees s(t as to have them well rooted. 

Also, a go<xi variety of ."^hade Trees, coiuisliug of Scotch Bm, 
Sycamore, Linden, Tlorse Chestnut. Mouutnin Ash, Evec gr eea 
Privet Ibr Hedces, China and Hardy Roses, &c., A,c. • 
Catalogues and other inforinationcun lie had of the Xurserrmsi^ 
Frl>. l-6ms . JOSKPH CALDWELL. 

Kiuderhook Nurseries. 

'T^IIE proprietor begs leave to inform his patrons and the public ■ 
■'• gcnenl, that his stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Rotes, ^.| 
For Hpriiig planting, is large ond ihriAy, and embraces all of die bat 
variet-t's introduced in thi.4 country, of Apples, Peiin, Plains, Ckfl^ 
rics. Peache.«, Neciarinc.t, Apricots, Grape Vines, GoQiebinM% 

Currants. Strawlicrries. ^c. 

^IsOj Hedge Plants. 

A large lot of Buckthorn Plants, Locust, Privet, Boat, 4c A» 
paragu4 mots. Rhubarb. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt 
Articles will be carefully packed and shipped to any part of Ifae 1 
try. 

Catalogiie«* fu rnished cratis to post paid applicants. 

Khulerhook. Feb. 1, isSO— 2t. H. SNYDER. 

Wanted. 

A YOUNG man with a small family to lake charge of a imtstfi 
■^ who has some knowltKlge of farming, oud is Iboroagfaly M* 
qnninted with the propagation of Fruit Trees. 

He must l>p well rccommcndtHl as a man of integriiy, and 10 bl 
roortd and temperate in his habits. None other need opp 

RUFUS WHI^ 
Chirkopee, Mass., Feb. 1, 1^50— 3t. 

Highland Nurscrips, Ne\vbnrgh« lf« Y« 

Late A. J. Downing ^ Co. 

90 non Apple Trees of the most approved varieties, Ibr allh 
<>\j^\j\j\j (,„• gj.,,.„ „2^ frj,j„ a ,0 12 A. high, aud 3 10 6 yaMT 

growth.) at 620 per hundred. 

Persons wanting trees to fieil again, will be dealt libendly with. 

Feb. 1, li<JO— ai A. 8AUL & Ca 

r-^ 

Tfiko Notice. 

THREE Months Extra Pay and One Hundred and Sixty Acres of 
I«aiid will he procured for all who enlisted fbr five years, ordt* 
rin? the war of 1812, and for all. including Volunteers wboi 
in Mexico, and for tlie heirs of all who hai-e died in the teirf 
Information will be given to relatives. Free of Charge, by 
to G. F. ILKWL^, Detroit, Michigan, (posfage paidi) 

Those who do not know what became of their fSrisods, wrila^il 
and where ibay joined the army* Fab. l-nli* 
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Scarlet Verbena— •Robinson's Defiance. 

M. TIIORBITRN & CO., 15 John street, NetcYotky 

. now roudy for delivery, strong piaiiis oflhe al>ove splendid 
liciin, the finest in Hiigluiul^ Iroiii whence ihey obtitinvd it 
, fully If sting- its quality durnig the summer. The bloom id 
(Mt vivid acurlet, with hue foliiif^e, and so (.kr from beiujo^ in« 
the heat of the sun, whs niiher improved, and continued a 
flnwors. rapidly covering the i^Tound. while most others 
*iroy««d by the heat, nor erased i«) flower ni profusion till 
by frost ut the end of Ooi<»ber — after which, being taken up 
ived inio the greenhouse, flowered away till December, 
»w (January 21) fully out for a long suoccsMion of bUHim. — 
;: seen in perfectiou very soon by any one who will take the 
n visit Astoria. 

woMALS. — Gardener^s Chronicle, (Dr. Lindlcy,) Aug. 2S. — 
H>n*s Defiance" is a most brilliant flower — fine in form and 
UA^er — l>ej»t of its cIuas. 

ler's Journal, h'ept. 4. — " Robinson's Dt'fiance " — beautiM 
•form good — segments of liie corolla broad, firm in sub- 
kI flat— color, a brilliaiit scarlet — hubit of tlie plant go(Kl, 
e blinmier. 

ardtner, Sept. 18 — "Robinson's Defiance" is a superior 
the petals arc stout, the flower and truss large and wt;ll 
-<*olor, a cleir vivid scarlet — the pliinl U a strong and free 
with a fine foliage and superior habit — we have not seen its 

ivei! first class certificates and the highest commciKlation at 
wing exhibitions — ''Royal South London," Sept. Id — 
I," Srpl. 21—" Norwich," Sept. 23— "Metropolitan," Sept. 
the '• t'lielsea Society." 

lint of the plant is equally adapted for potting or bed cui- 
ng ■♦hort j«>int«'<l with remarkably fine folia^je. and a free 
A large Italian va^e filled with it at Astoria last summer. 
moKt striking object in the garden, and was ud«)rcd by all 
s ami amateurs who obscr\ed it. It was first scut out in 
in the Sprincr of 1^8 ut 7s Gd sterling per plant, but was 
Esrtfully imported here till last sea.son. 

I stock of this beautiful Verbena, (ivarranfeti to ansicrr des- 
I being now ready to send out, orders will l>e promptly exe- 
th strong healthy pbmis at 50 cents each — 9o per dozen — 
ne raie^ — with a liberal di.scuuut to the trade when a dozen 
are ordered. "" 

le following additional new Verbenas, from England : 
tEox — large bright rose, good habit aiui fine foliage, free 
and close set. pretty eye. 
:rii— scarlet crinxson, good spreading habit and profuse 

MoR?c— light rosy crimson, large compact truss, good eye 
Hiioiner — a beautiful viiriely. 

LITE — oningc scarlet, exqui.-ilc form and tr ailing habit, well 
for birge pan p^jts or va.«^;s — f<»l:age soft, serrated, and of a 
style, extra fine— 50 cents each — or if the set ot /our Ls or- 
1.50 — have been proved a season, and fully answer duscrip- 

tlowing approved older sorl«, $1.50 per dozen— Rcnuty Su- 

'lambcau. Fireball, Wsijor Hiiitrgold. Mestosa, Mary Anne, 

Pi»lk. (ineen, Roseum Kleg:ni.'>. Smith's Hlue Bonnet, aiKl 

ell adapted for beikliinr out «>r in patches. 

Nf AS— Hebe, Kliz;i. Heaiily of Yorkville, Duke of Bedford 

• gtHnl S'>rts — §2 per dozen. 

(IAS in dn' r<vtt.s — all the prize sorts exhibited ut Castle Gar- 

!)ctober — ^ to SI5 per dozen. 

lants of the new Verln^nns can readily he sent by mail ; by 

iff the soil a half dt^zen will not weigh over an ounce ; by 

1« poliinif on arrival and trifline care, will recniit in three or 

t uid be in advance and superior condition for turning out 

Mdh of May— of cotirwi miich earlier, further Bouih. 



Scions, Evergreens, Strawberry Plants, &c. 

WATSON oflers for sale at the Old Cohny Nurteries^ Plt- 
TH, Mass.^ Stocks of Fruit Trees of 6nt rate quality, suit- 
tpriiig gruAing aud budding in tlie coming summer, at the 
nricea per lUOO. Apple, 1 year, strong, 95 ; 3 years, traiis- 
ilO — Pear^ 1 year, vei; 3 years, S15-, 3 years, transplanted 
im, 3 years, SI5— Cherry. 2 years, S12; 3 years transpluni- 
-C^uince, large and fine, f 18 ; 1 year, strong. 1^13— Maha- 
ig, S3&— Paradised, strong, 925~St. Jeau, (dwarfer) 95 per 
<,' Maple, Ijaburnum. Lime, SpanishChesinui, Poplar, Moun- 
, Elm, Alder, &c., Ac, 4 feet, at S3 to SH per 100. Arbor 
orwuy Spruce, Scotch Fir, lialsam Fir, Silver Fir, Larcli, 
ur, 1 to 2 feet. 85 to SIO per 100. 

<iS. Apple scions, (fine sorts) !$1. 50 per 100. Paradise cnt- 
per lOUO. Scions of the finest sorts of pear of esiahlished 
tt (say 30 sorU,) and of oUier fruits, S2 per 100, 815 per 

.WBERR1F:3. Burr's New Pine, $1 per 100; Bosti>n Pine, 
'ey^s Seedling, 81 ; Richardson's Karly, I^te and Cain- 
ine sorts) 8l3o per doz.; Karly Virginia Scarlet, 81 per 
niiv's Seedling. 83; Ai>erdeen Beehive. 85; Swainstoiie, 
Att s Eliza, 82; Crimsi>n Cone, 82: Bliok Prince, 85; 
Pine. 83; Princess Alice M-.iude. 83; Keeiie's Seedliiur, 
ley's Seedling, 83 ; White wood, 81 ;— 25 ceiiu to 81 per 

>vnrf and Standard Pears, select Shade Trees, Slirubs and 
» ; Weeping Trees for lawns, Roses, Phloxes, Verl)enas, 
ihcmums, and other fine plants for masses, at low prices, of 
priced list will be sent, post paid, on applicaiioiL 
'ear seed of prime quality. 
, 1&50.— 3t 



The American Fowl Breeder, 

A New and VedwMe bookj 

nONTAINING Aill information on Breeding, Rearinf, 
^^ aud Management of 

Domestic Poultry, 
And instructions concerning Uie choice of pure Stock, Croatinr, Ca- 

Knising, &c., ace, WITH ENGKAYING8. By au associauou of 
actieal Breeders. 

The above valuable work is just published by John P. Jewett Sc 
Co., Cornhill. Boston, and it is offered at the extiemely low price of 
Tiventy-Jive Cents per copy, to bring it wiibm the meauaof 
man interested in Poultry. 



every 



\!CrWe want 100 Good Faithful Agent$y^£Ji 

To sell this work in every county in New England, New-York 
Pennsylvania and the West, in connection with 

Cole^i Jlmerican Fruit Book, 

AND 
Cole's American Veterinarian^ 

Active and intelligent men can make money at the business. 
Address, post paid, tlie publishers. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO-, 

Cornhill, Boston. 
P. S. The American Fowl Breeder is done up with thiu coven 
ami can be sent by mail to any purl of the country. Any persor 
sending a quarter of a dollar by mail, post paid, shall receive a copy 
of the l)Ook. 
Feb. 1— 3t. 

8cH;dliii£:f). 

pEAR. Plum. Cherry, Quince. Apples. Horsec]]e«tnut. Mountain 
-*- Ash. and Buekthom Seedlini;s for sale. Also seed of the 
above kinds of trees. Every variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, and grafts of the celebrated Virgalieu Pear of Genera. 
For sale at the Geneva Nursery, by 

W. G VERPLAiNCK. 

Geneva, Nov. 1.— Ct.* 

Aprricnltnral Warehon«(« and Seed Store* 

A'o. 107 Wafer street, (near FvUon.) Neiv-York. 
'yilE subsj'ribers woul<l rcs|H"ctfnIly invite the atieniion of plontera 
-*- and(lealer> in Agricultural uiid llortieuliiind Iinplemenis.Gaiden 
and Field Seeds, tec. Ac, to their large and varied assortment of 
(fiinlen and Field tools, Ace, which they are s«*llii)g at the very low- 
est rates that they can l>e pr«x>ure<l in the I'nited States. Persons 
living at a distance can obniin an " illusiraied" Catalogue, contain- 
ing a list of prices, on application by letter, post-paid. Those order- 
ing from us may depend ujwii their onlers hcing promptly filled. 

■Phe following are a part of the uten-tils kept for Side by us, which 
are considered tlie hest in use, all of them having taken the h'ghest 
premiunis: — Wlieeler'* Railway IIor«e Power,'rhreshing iMncnines 
and Separators, (irani's Fanniiii? Mills, of six diiiereni sizes, for 
Rice hs well as ( Train; Mayhcr'sdo.; Ilovey's .*^pir;d Hay, Straw 
and i^talk (.'utters; .*<niitli's Smut .Machines :iiul Buckwheat Clean- 
ers: BeaPs Corn and (.'ob Criwhers, I'^r Feed, horse power; Sin- 
clair's Corn and Cob ('ru.4liers, tor hand or power ; Sinclair's Hay, 
."^traw and Sialk Cutlers, hand oi Imrse jxiwer ; (irccne's Hay Cut- 
ters. 12, IS Mild 24 knifes: .Ma>her's Hay and Straw Cutters, 8. 10, 
12. 15. and 18 knir«-s: Wheeler s Sialk or Cane Cutter, Power Ma- 
chine; Mayhcr Ac Co.'s Corn Shellers, single iiiul duublf-haiid or 
power: Burr!tll'sC«'rii ."^hellers and Separolois; Warren's do., wood 
and iron ; ."^mitli's Corn Sheller and Sc{Kiralor, (|H)wer.) 1200 Bush- 
els per day; Viig:ni:i do. do., hand or power, fiOO to SKJ busliels per 
(lay; Sinelaii's do. do. aiul llnsker, p<»wer; Whiinii n's Horse 
Ptiwer, 'riirciliiuir Machine and Cleaners; Taplins' Horse Powers; 
Mayher's d«>. do.; Emery's 'riireshing Machines, one andiwo horse 

tower: Einer>-'s J*ced ."owers or Corn I'taiiters ; Kniery's Saw Mill; 
winery's Cent rit'iipal Churns; Thernioineier Churns, of different si- 
zes; Cylindricjil Chums: Atmospheric Cliurns: Self- Acting Cheese 
Presses; I lav Presws; Bachelor's Corn Planter; Seed Sowers of 
difl'erent kiiuls; B.irk Mills; Cider Mills; Paint Mills ; Coffee Mills; 
Corn Mills; Fitzgerald's Flouring Mills; Preniiss and Pages* Flour- 
ing Mills. Burr .**ione : Mayher & Co.'s Eagle Improved Polished 
Plows, of difl'erent sizes and imttems; Worcester do; Mayher it 
Co.'s common do.; I'recbom d«v; Prouly and .Mear's Plows of all 
kinds Center Draught ; Sub .'^oil Plows'of different kinds andsizes; 
Side-llill do ; Double Mouldl>oaid do.; Cultivators. Steel and Cast- 
iron teeth ; Gciklcs' llarroM-s ; ().\ Yokes and Bows; Single and 
Double Wiffleirees; Ox Ser:ipers, of U'ood Mid Iron, large and 
small; Ox Carts; Farm Wagwns : Mule Ctnts; Wheelbarrows; 
Canal Barrows; Field and Garden Hollers. Iron and Wood ; Wheat 
Drills; Heaping Macliines; Mowing Maehiucs; IJice TTullers; 
Store Trucks; (iround Angers ; Ox-leg and Trace Chains; Pickax- 
es; Grub Hoes; Rakes, Scythe Siieaths, Grain Oadles, Cr«>w-Bars, 
Ac, Arc. In fact, we have every thing wanted for Farming purpo- 
ses, got up in the best manner, style, workm'tiiship. and of the very 
best material, of all the latest improvements. We have also ftrstde 
a large quantity of the best Seed and Spring Wheat, Oats. Corn, 
Barley, Ilye, Peas. Beans, Turnip. Cabbage, Beet. Carrot, Parsnip, 
Onion. Radish, A.«paragus. Clover and Grass Seed. rai.<ed express- 
ly for us, bikI warranted fresh — a very superior article. We olso 
have H large quantity of Guano, Bone Dust. Lime, Pbister and other 
Fertilizers on hand. Ornamental and Fruit Trees. Shrulw. &c.. of 
the licst quality, furnished to order. Also. Wire Cloth, of all kinds ; 
Castings do.. Steam Engines, Sugar Mills •^uw Mills, Shiiiffle and 
Brick Maehinea, lorethcr with Force. Cistern. Well, and otbei 
Pumpfc JOHN MAYHER & CO 

Feb. 1, 1850-^ No. 107 Water street, New-Y 
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Geo. Glenny's New Farm & Gnrdon Ne\V!=pai>er, 
"THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN," 

TS published in Tx>ndon, on Mondays in lime for no-t. with the htrst 
-■■ market prices of Corn, Ment, Cattle, Seei.V. and Money. «nd is the 
venr best weekly Review and Family \cW'»pj»por in Ensland. n* 
well MS the acknowledged highest author ly in all mriiters coniiected 
with Honicuhure. Price 6s. ftl. per qnarier in mlvance. 
Address GEO. GLE.WY, 

March 1— x>l. 420 Strand. London. 



lllood^ood Nurse rie?*9 

Flush ins:^ L. I. near AVtr- Vorfc. 

KING * RIPLEY, PROPRIETORS, 

/^FFER for sale every variety of Fruit and Ornnmental Trees, 
^^ Everyreens, Flowering Shrubs, Gra|>c Vines, Hedge Plants, 
Ramlwrnes. Strawherrivii, /tc. 

We have 20,000 Peach Trees, of one. IwomikI three yenrs growth, 
Uldour Fruit Trees generally, are of Inrne size and thrifty. 

Orders aent Ui us at Flushing, or 214 Pearl St., Ntw-Vork, (where 
Catalogues may be obtained gratis,) will receive immediate atten- 
tion, and the trees packed with nmch care for transiMrtatiou. 

March 1, 1S50— It. 
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Ilnmilton Nursery. 

'HE proprietor of this establishment confuies himself wholly to the 
pninagation of hardy Fruit Trees, all of wliioh have been ob- 
tained from the m«wt reliable .sources, or cut from I'e'irinjj trees of 
well known varictie-i. About sixty vnrieiies of Plums and a large 
quantity of the Apples Imve been proved on his owi; ground.^; aiid 
all are cultivalftd with his own hands assisted by his aon, who is «oon 
to assume a personal interest in the bnsine.s-*. And all the cutting of 
buds or graAs. and the labelling of Tree^s wit\ the oversight of "taK- 
ing up and packing l)eingdt»nc by him in person, he feels confident 
of I>emg able to give as good satisfaction as to eorrectne**. ns can 
lie given by any other nursery. The stock of Apples and Plums is 
large and embraces numerous varieties, so that llie fruit grower and 
amateur Ilorticuituriat ct<n each be supplied. 

A liliemi discount to nurserymen und dealers in Trees. 

See lling Stocks of Apples and Plums for sale. 

Ageuts.— Geo. G. Sheppard, 145 Maiden I«ane,New-York; H. L. 
Stepliens, Honesdale, Pu.; aud Wm. J. Hamilton, Kiugwood, Mc 
Ileiio'Co., 111. * 

CaUlof ues sent gratis to all poai paid applicanta. 

CHARLES HAMILTON. 

CuiMtwy, Oranfa Co., N. Y., March 1— It 
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'PHE snbacriber eultiratea at hia 

*■ at his reaiJeuce, Aula St., jRaxtarf^ Miii^ aD 
ties of the 

Ptar, AppU, Plum, Cherry, Ptmch, mmd Mm 

Fruit Trttt. Ratpbtrria, QooMbmrrUdf 

Currantty Grape Vinee, Sirau/hertiiuf^. 

Asparague Roote, ifc. 

Also, several thousand Pear Treea on the quince, 1, &- |L 1^ itf I 
years from the bud. 

Particular attention paid to the cultivation of the PAUK/ mnm 
wishing extra sized trees, or Trees on Ouinet Stceke in m InfA^ 
state, will please call at the nurseries, and make their own f-'— ^- 

Buckthorn for Hedges^ One, Two aiid Three Yran OM. 

Ornamental TreeSy SShrubs, Roses, Herbaceous PifenMi 
&c. 

Scions of all the varieties of the Pear, of estaUidied repotttfl^. 
and also of other fruits. 

The whole for sale at the market pnee. 

SAMUEL WAUDER, 

March 1, 1850.— 2t. Roisbory, 



Nuraery of J. J. Thoraasy 

Misesdott, Wagtu Ce^ JT. T. 
T^HIS nursery now contains many UKnaand fine treeai, of Ihhl 
-^ handsome and thrifty growth, consiatiur of ApnIeiL Fml 
Cherries, Peaches. Apricou, &c., aiid the nmlter frvita, of the b5 
sTanUurd sorts, and most of the finest uew varietiea; B^ni dllHM 
they have been propagated for sale after being tkifr^tmUm jpaMi ^ 
bearing -Q ^"'" 

Tile collection of APPLES, consists of many thousand hnn Inhl 
mo)<tly 7 to feet high, embraces the finest atandaid Taiiifis*, 3 
nearly all the valuable new sorts. " 

AVhen purchasers desire, selectioiw of the beat for alTofdiaff a rt- 
gular succession of fruit througlKKtt the seascm, will be made bf Ihs 
proprietor. ' 

A carefully assorted collection of hardy ornamental trees, 
and herbaceous pvremual plants, will be ftuniisbed ai Terr 
prices. 

Trees for canal and railroad conveyance. vrQ\ be widl partad ii 
bundles, enclosed m strong mats, with the roots madded aud epemal 
in wet rn'iss. so as perfectly to preclude all danger of iiyiur. 

All oommunicutions, postpaid, to be directed Macedou^ WaflT 

OTT^'ilie proprietor, wisliing to make some aherationin hisgnorii 
now occupied with a fine growth of large sixed apple trees, wiH fnr- 
nwh a g(MKl selection, chosen mostly by hims'^lf, oi'snmnier, aatB-BB. 
and waiter fruit, of the finest staiulard varieties, at 916 yer AnariM, 
without charge for packing, where the orders, with remittances, are 
received before the first of 4 mo. (April) next. Also, Ckerrp frwfc 9 
or lU feet high, suitable for planting avenues, of the niMSt kui^ ew. 
selected by the proprietor, at t25 per 100. 

March 1— It 

Frnit Trees for Sale* 

T'lIK sub.<«criber offers fruit trees a; very reduced prices. HariMr' 
-^ a large stock of the t'ollowing kinds on hand, lie wjU sell A»' 
trees at !?I2 i>er hundred. ^^^ 

Cherry 'Jrees, §25 jier huiulred, 
Fro^t Gaye Plum Trees, »-20 to S30 per hundred. 
Early Golden Apricot trees, from one to four yearn old (on* mmA 
st(K>k) I'roni 98 to tf 15 per hundred : (on jrfum stock,) 30 cents. Al 
tlic alH>vc trees arc smooth und heaUhy. 
Isabella Grape Vines, 1 year old, 87 per hundred. 

2 do 910 do. 

3ajid4 do 813 do. 

3 years old, Irnii'splaiitcd, Sl4 do. 

The vines have all been annually cut to the ground, and bs 

rootM lor planting. 

Als4v a few liiousand Fir Trees, from 1 to 3 feet high, at 8 
foot. 
All other trees sold as low as at any other nursery. 
Fisiikill landing, March 1, 1850— IL CHARLES DUB0I8L 
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C«Unn and Maaobclnre of Flax. 

ii donbtleii known to most of our reader! thai 
ia largely cnllivaled in some parts of tha coun- 
frhally Tor tbe aeed, llie stalks being tbrown 
f. In aome of the rich districts of Ohio, psrli- 
rl; in the Miami Valley, this branch of sgricul- 
ia carried on to a great extent. A correspond- 
■r the Ohio Dollar Statttotan fjives an inlereat- 
LccouDt of the flax culture of Ihat section, 
> valuable suggsations in regard to the msni 
of flax. He states the average yield of 
rn faashals per acre, though in some instant 
bea fifteen hushela. The ordinary price 
el in Dayton, where the seed is prinoipally sold 
the oil extracted from it, is eighty cents l< 
ir; but last year, owing to scarcity, the pi 
•d front a dollar and ten cenla to a dollar and 
' cent! per buahel, of 52 pounds. The amount 
led worked up in the tily of Dayton annually, 
ul down at 150,000 bushels. There arc five 
, which, altogether, use ten hydrostatic prea- 
iome of them having ^ power of 1,000 torn 
. The oil Ii principally sent to Cincinnsti and 
:e to A'aw-Vork, and the oil-oake is exported 
igland, where it brings $40 to $50 per ton, 
(d for fatting cattle and sherp. 
>« income which the crop affords per aore, after 
ig all eipenses, is given as $3. This must be 
derrd a small amount, though some additional 
t may be allowed the crop from the fact, as dta- 
that the farmers are able to obtain " a much 
^r return of wheat, to be sown after Qax, iLao 
to be harveateii when that crop followed in 

;r suggests [bat a system maybe adopted by 
h the profits of the crop may be greatly in- 
■et\. The quantity of seed, he thinks, may be 
lh( up to 20 bushels per acre, and fonr to tive 
red pounds of tihie maybe obtained in addition 
1 *eed to average ninety cents to a dollar per 
'1, and the fibre eight to ten cents per pound. 
following extracts denote the writer's views in 
■d to the proper oourse to obtain these results: 

ived system of cultiYBtian and rotation of crops 
hare to be pot in practice. What this system 
ihall presently explain. Flax requires a rich 
one that is calculated to produce an nbonjant 
of straw; and iho lubsoil within from eight to 
V inches of the smfnce, ■hould he clay. This. 
»er, is not absolutely necessary, but a strong 

and an abundant yield of seed, are not so like- 
be obtained from a sandy soil, or where it ia 
ipally composed of vegetable remains to the 

of from one to two feet, aa where the clay 
( within from six to ten inches of the surface. 
«i] for flax ihouM be plowed in tha aulumD to 



'he depth of from eight to ten inches, and in tha 
spring it should he again plowed, harrowed and 
rolled before the seed is sown. Instead of sowing 
from three to four bushels per acre, not more than 
two should be sown. The period for sowing tha 
seed should invariably be governed by the following 

extensively grown, been found to give a large re- 
turn, even in adverse years. As soon as the indi- 
gene ns forest trees begin to pnt out their leaves, tha 
sowing of flax should be oommenced, and the entira 
operation should be completed by the time that tha 
leaves are fully ont. The seed should be covered 
very lightly, and as soon as the plants are above 
fjround, a top-dressing of one bushel of salt, one 
bnshcl of plaster of Paris or gypsum, and two of 
common house ashes to be sown broadcast, will se- 
cure a vigorous growth, although the season may 
be very adverse for the flax crop, fly the first of 
July, the crop will be ready to be pulled, and this 
oparntion will require a large force of hands, if the 
<p be large, to secure its being done at the pro- 
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yellow, , 



jegina 
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: the capsules or seed bell 
yet a Jigtit green color, the burineas of palling the 
crop should be commenced, and as soon as practi- 
cable after that period, the entire crop ahould be 
pulled. By early pulling, the i 



ippear 



ind tcxtut 



indthe . 



vill h 



nifom 



twenty-fiva 
per cent, more lor manuiacluring purposes, than if 
pulled when ripe. Flax may be pulled in the neigh- 
borhood of large towns, where redundancy of labor 
of the right description, can usually be had for $3 
per aero, including board, lodging, &e. ; and in a 
densely populated neighborhood some distance froca 
town for »3.50 per acre; which of course would in- 
clude binding and shocking. This expense may be 
considerably reduced by using a machine for palling 
flax, that was invented at the village of Waterloo, 
Seneca county, New-York. This machine, by tho 
aid of one horse, a roan and a boy, will pull from 
three to four acres per day, performing the work, if 
lie crop stands np tolerably well, with as much 
eatncss as though it was done by hand. 

As soon as the straw becomes cured, it should be 
rawn to the barn to bo threshed, which labor will 
equlre to be performed with the flail. The next 
roceaa is water or dew-rotting; then follows the 
reaking and scutching, the latter of which finally 
repares the fibre for market. Much skill is required 
J properly rot, break and scutch flax, but like all 
ther branches of industry, it may be mastered, pro- 
ided those who engage in it are determined to ovor- 
I me all diflicnitiea. Competent bands may be bad, 
insisting of experienced flax dressers who have emi- 
grated from the flax-growiog eoantties of Europe in 
order (o improve their oonditioo, aud those who ep> 
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gage extensively in the growth of this crop, should 
secure the services of men who understand the husi- 
nessin all its branches. The day has passed when 
flax can be successfully broken and scutched by hand 
labor. Breakers and scutchers to be driven by steam 
or water power, are the only means that are now 
thought practicable to manage flax so as to make lin- 
en goods sufficiently cheap to compete with cottons. 
Machinery can be had that will not cost beyond $400, 
which will clean in a proper manner from 500 to 600 
lbs. of clean scutched flax per day, at an average 
cost, including the expense of rotting, of not more 
than two cents per lb. for clean jcutched flax. Great 
improvements have been made in Ireland, in Scotland 
and in some portions of the United States, in the ma- 
chinery for the preparation of flax for market ; and 
those who may extensively engage in the business, 
would do well to make themselves acquainted with 
those improvements, and employ such as have been 
found the most economical and efficient. 

The annual importation of all descriptions of 
flaxen goods in our country, cannot be much less 
than $10,000,000, and the high duty that is levied 
upon goods of this description, the exchange be- 
tween Europe and this country, the cost of trans- 
portation, &c., affi>rd a guarantee of the most sub- 
stantial kind, for the profitable prosecution of the 
linen business. Machinery for some years past has 
been in successful operation in Scotland, in the north 
of Ireland, and in Leeds, England, for the spinning 
and weaving of flax goods, which turns out linen 
fabrics of the finest staple at nearly as low rates as 
what it costs to manufacture cotton goods. In 
Massachusetts, and in Paterson, N. J., similar ma- 
chinery has been for some time employed in exten- 
sive linen and shoe thread establishments, and the 
prospect now is, if the farmers will only come up to 
the work as they might do by employing more skill 
in their business, that the United States before long 
will be as independent of other countries for linens, 
as they have nearly become in cotton and woolen 
goods. 

The value of a good quality of flax in England, 
may be fairly quoted at from $150 to $300 per ton, 
at which price it might be sent to that market from 
Ohio, netting a fair profit to the grower, if maehi- 
aery of the most improved description and skilful 
laborers be employed in prosecuting the business. 
The annual importation of flax and flax seed into 
Great Britain for the past ton years, has cost $50,- 
000,000, and not a fraction of that money finds its 
way into the hands of the farmers of the United 
States. But what makes this matter still worse, a 
considerable portion of this flax is manufactured, 
on which the British manufacturer makes a large 
profit; it is then shipped to our country, a high duty 
is paid at the port of entrance; it is then sold at a 
considerable higher profit than if it were manufac- 
tured here. To place this great interest on its true 
and legitimate basis, we, as a people, must become 
not only the producers, but the manufacturers of 
linen fabrics, threads and twines; and by availing 
ourselves of the improvements cflected in other coun- 
tries, where the growth and manufacture of flax is 
a leading branch of agricultural and mechanical 
industry, it will be found to be productive of the 
most important results to the inhabitants of this 
State. 

I am highly gratified in being able to inform you 
that a beginning, for the first time, has been made 
in this city, in the manufacture of flax goods, which 
affords the strongest evidence that an entire revolu- 
tion will shortly be made in the business of flax 
growing in Montgomery county. The establish- 



ment is owned and oondaotod by MeMiv. Ifo0ui, 
Carnegie & Co., who bare embarked mmu $l#|t8l 
in it, employing the most improved Seotek HMWm* 
ry, and also Scotch spinners aad weeven. Tli 
firm purchase the flax straw of the fermeni Mlbf 
for it at the rate of $7 to $10 per toii| iiiniimni H 
quality and rot, break and sentob it themssbvi 
The breaking and scutching apparatus are eentm- 
ted on a plan very different from those ia geeml 
use, which are driven by water power, psffofiig 
the work with greater despatch and effieieeey tku 
any machinery for that purpose that has besaistn* 
duced into this western country. The tow mads by 
the scutchers is* manufactured at preseat isli • 
strong and even carpet thread, and the deaa ssalik 
ed flax is manufactured into twineS| Im., all tt 
which will be sent to the Boston market. 



Tbe Flax Rust— (Pecciaie LbdJ) 

BT ABA. FITCH, It. ]>. 

In connection with the preceding artiele, we Isfl 
thought it proper to give the f<3lowing rssiarti, 
written for the forthcoming volume of the N.T. 
State Ag. Society's TrauMaetioiu fin refereDoetsa 
malady which has in some instances proved veiy ii* 
jurious to the flax plant, and a considerable hii^ 
drance to its cultivation. — Eds. 

The disaster of which we are about to speak, b 
altogether the most baleful of any to whioh ths flix 
crop in Eastern New- York is subject. And yet, ii 
but a single instance do we find any allosioa to it, 
in the botanical and agricultural works whiehvt 
have at hand, though some of these latter profesi ts 
treat of ** all *' the diseases and casualties te which 
this crop is liable. 

In the Transactions of the Society of Arts of ths 
State of New-York, vol. ii, pp. 185, 187, is a short 
article from tbe pen of the Hon. £Izra L'Homnsdisai 
entitled ** Description of a late disease ia flsx oi 
Long- Island," in which we are informed that thii 
disease first commenced in the town of Bridgs* 
hampton, near the east end of that island, aboat 
the year 1803, and the following year eztendMl eigU 
or ten miles further, and within two years theretmr 
was all over the eastern part of the island, " so that 
there is but little flax raised." In 1806, the ssai 
disease attacked the crops in Pittsfleld and Rich- 
mond , Mass. It is described as a small black speck 
about the size of a pin-head, sometimes with a sKght 
black streak about half an inch long proceediif 
from it; and this spot, it is stated, comes onlynpoi 
or near tbe middle of the stalk, and does not nskt 
its appearance till the flax is pulled and dried. Wt 
think this description is drawn from specimens iathi 
incipient stage of their growth, or else that atthst 
early day the disease had not developed itself to fir 
as to put on the marks which it now wears. Oi 
being dressed, the flax-stalk, it is stated, breaks it 
two where this spot appears; and though the afln- 
tion was popularly regarded as a kind of miUeVi 
Mr. L'llommedieu thinks it more likely that itprv* 
oeeds from the sting of an insect, which lets o>t 
the sapor juice, and rots the stalk in that psrt— 
though he had been unable to detect any iniect 
which he could regard as producing this wound. 

We proceed to give the facts that are within car 
knowledge, respecting this disease. 

The ** flax-rnst," as it is termed by our farmfrt, 
seems to prevail more in some years than in othsn* 
In 1846, several flclds were badly injured by it« 
Tbe past year, 1849, which was noted for itsdrealhi 
there was scarcely any of it. Upon one poiati 90 
flax- growers generally concur.. Where it dost if" 
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ia ftlmost inyanabljr npon fl&z growing apon 
t has been fertilised by artificial manuring. 
1 hence seem that a rank, luxuriant growth, 
an andaly rich soil produces, was a promi- 
siting cause of this malady. Crops of flax, 
9r, that are unusually late, seldom escape. 
cNaaghton, of Salem, relates to me a nota- 
ance, illustrating this fact. An old resident 
eighborhood, though a very worthy citizen, 
rays behind-hand with his work, so that he 
'er known to get his flax sown until some 
the month of May ; and he was never known 
a crop but what was badly rusted — this dis- 
mmonly making its access after the patches 
on the adjoining farms had all been pulled, 
a little before the flax is gathered, that this 
usually makes its appearance. The earlier 
kck, the greater is the injury. If it does not 
1 until just as the flax is being pulled, it is 
1 that it causes but slight damage. It comes 
orm of black spots, looking as though a small 
tar or some such substance, had previously 
It upon the stem, and had spread out into a 
licle, concreting upon and adhering to the 

If these spots have any diflferent appear- 
the incipient stages of their formation, none 
nformants have observed it. They appear 
npon the upper and branching parts of the 
ut are sometimes scattered along its whole 
and wherever one of these spots appear, it 
ind destroys that part of the fibres of the fiax 
lich it is in contact. If the spots are only at 
of the stalk, the injury is but slight ; but when 
ry spot occurs any where near the middle of 
c, every fibre with which it is in contact is lost ; 
reason that, when the flax comes to be dres- 
it is held under the knives of the dressing 
!, the upper part of all those fibres which 
en cut asunder by the rust-spot, is whipped 
mg the tow; and when the operator turns 
dful to dress its opposite end, the remaining 
these same fibres is similarly taken away, 
i spot of this mildew reaching half round a 
ear its middle, occasions a loss of half the 
I the stalk; and this seems the more lament- 
soause these wasted fibres are good flax, ex- 
s minute portion that was covered by the rust, 
ixample of the loss that is sometimes expe- 
from this cause, the following may be rela- 
Luson Collins, of Jackson, in 1846, sowed an 
flax beside his barn, where the soil, it is 
, would be in a high condition as to fertility. 
r finely, and from its thrifty appearance, 
as no doubt it would have yielded over two 
1 pounds of dressed flax. But the rust inva- 
and from this cause alone, forty pounds was 
ire product of the piece, 
e had no opportunity of seeing this disease in 
wing flax. A few specimens of it, however, 
fter much search upon dried flax, are now 
ne. These, I am assured, exhibit perfectly 
al appearance of this disease. The spots 
ot one-fourth of an inch in length, and reach 
lalf way around the branches of the stalks 
h they occur. They are of a coal-black co- 
>ir edges well defined and visibly elevated 
he level of the contiguous bark. A magni- 
lass shows that the epidermis or thin outer 
anbroken, but is merely raised up, as it were 
teri which has become black and gangrenous. 
■ no doubt, therefore, that these specimens 
Mtnre, and that had the flax stood a few 
', the epidermis would have been mp- 

lonirh. however, is shown by them to 
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clearly indicate the nature of this disease. It ii 
obviously a parasitic fungus of the group Caeoka* 
cmm, or dust Fungi, of naturalists; and though its 
generic marks cannot be fully seen in these speoi* 
mens, I have scarcely any hesitation in referring it 
to the genus Puccinia. In all the points of its his- 
tory ss above narrated, the reader will have per- 
ceived a close analogy between this and the oommon 
grain-rust, (Puccinia graminit of authors,) which 
so frequently attacks our oats, wheat, &c. But this 
flax-rust is evidently a distinct species from the 
grain-rust. All the best authorities discountenance 
the idea that the grain-rust ever attacks any plants 
except those pertaining to the grain and grass fami- 
lies. That appears, moreover, in the form of long, 
narrow spots, whilst here the spots are brof d, oval, 
and with rounded, or irregularly sinuated ends. 
The characters herewith adduced are ample for dis. 
tinguishing this species from the grain-rust, and 
from the several other species of blight and mildew 
of which I have any knowledge.* The name Pvc- 
cinia Xtnt, literally meaning the rutt of flax, is 
therefore proposed for this species, and a more de- 
finite description of its structure is reserved, until 
it has been examined in its growing and matored 
state. 

To render this subject more plain to the general 
reader, it may be observed, that the rust-spots on 
flax, as on other plants, are occasioned by clusters 
or tufts of exceedingly minute mushrooms, which 
take root among the fibres of the inner bark, and by 
their growth raise up and distend the epidermis un- 
til it bursts ; whereupon their seeds escape and float 
ofl*in the atmosphere, or settle to the ground. How 
these nearly infinitesimal seeds find their way into 
the plant, to there vegetate, is not conclusively as- 
certained. The most plausible supposition appears 
to be, that they are disseminated in the soil, from 
whence they are imbibed by the roots of the plant, 
and are carried upwards by its juices, until they 
reach the appropriate places for them to grow. 
Drawing their nourishment from among the fibres 
of the flax, that portion of these fibres which is thns 
exhausted, withers and decays. Yet if the fungi 
have only commenced growing when the flax is pull- 
ed and dried, their further growth is arrested, and 
the fibres in which they have nestled are then but 
slightly disorganized. 

From the facts that have now been related, it ap- 
pears that the main safeguard against this malady, 
is early sowing upon ground that is not fertile to 
excess, especially from raw animal manures. 

Where, from the vigorous growth of the flax, 
there is reason to fear it may be invaded by the rust, 
ns the period for gathering it approaches, it should 
be closely watched, and that part of the field parti- 
cularly examined where the crop is most luxuriant. 
And if it is discovered at any time that this blight 
is making its appearance upon the stalks so as to 
threaten serious injury, the crop should be pulled 
and dried without delay. Thus the loss which is 
otherwise inevitable, maybe averted. There is but 
one consideration that will cause any one to hesi- 
tate in adopting this course, and that is the dimin- 
ished amount of seed that is liable to be obtained if 
the crop is prematurely gathered. The rust, how- 
ever, docs not commonly make its appearance until 

* How namerous are the kinds of niit, Mif^ht, nnut, Ac., which 
infest the vefretatioii of this comitry, is indicated by the fnct, that 
that diMinniiahed boianiet, the late Rev. L. de Schweinita, in hit 

**Synop«a of North American Fungi,'* paUiihed in the Trai 

ti<mof the Amerieiin Philosonhical Society^ vol. iv, pp. 141- 
enanieratas aa known to him, fbriy-two speeiee of /*HcriRte, i 
yet larger nomber pevtamiuff lo each of the alUad gwiera, DMi 
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AgrlcalttLrBl Chemietn'. 

Edi. CVLTiTAToa — The npplicBtion of Chemiitrjr 
to Agricaltnrs formed e new era in agricailuraJ im- 
prD*ement. Scientifie minds brouf^hl tbcir enei> 
gie> to bear on the labject, and a vait amount of 
knowledge ii the remit of their inveitigationa. 
The theoriea of active, inquiring minds whioh expe. 
rimenti seemed to amtain, were tested, — those that 
were true, eatabliahed, and those that were false, 
abandoned, — and eTery troth devdopi?d, prepared 
the wBj for farther disooveriei. Science answers 
the interrogatories of Art, which ninat otherwise 
have remained in doubt; for ipeoulBtive experiments 
in agriculture lead to no resnlls Ibat can be relied 

OB. "^ 

Works on Agricultural Chemistry are so name- 
rons, that all ma; farnish tbemselTes with the means 
to become acquainted in some degree with the ici- 
•aee of agriculture. The results of experiment ■ con- 
ducted by deep-searcbing minds, have been given to 
the world. The operations of nature in the oheroi- 
eal changes that are constantly taking place in the 
vegetable kingdom, are no longer shrouded in myste- 
ry; for the laws that govern vegctnlion in its riae, 
growth and decay, have been searched oul by sci- 
eooe, and are now plainly nnderstood. 

Prof, Liebig has given in his "Familiar Lrllm 
an Chemiitry,* a great amount of infornjBtton at 
once interepting and iniitructivc ; and it may be sIu. 
died with prafll by the farmer, manufsclurcr and 
Inercbant. The application of chemistry ta physio- 
logy, it perhaps, not so generally understood as in 
it* application to agriculture. It is tri 
live and breathe, eat, drink, and labn 
long life, in entire ignorance of iho Inv 
ingj without nadeiBtanding how be Ii 
breathes, or in what way food s 



ihis: 



be denial 



endure lut 



itill it 



I, that with a knowledge of physiological 
Uwa, he might escape many of the ills of life that 
ignorance inflicts upon bim. Every one knows that 
the system daily requires a certain amount of food, 
but few know bow much it requires, pxtept as they 
are told by the appetite, and thai is not an unerring 
monitor. Especially in the case of young children, 
ignorance is the rule rather than the exception, as 
to (he quantity and kind of food necessary for I'.fo 
and perfect health. Food must contain alt the ele- 
ments that form the various parts of the system, 
and what is required to sustain the wa.slo that is 
constantly going on. But what are these elemcntar 
and why is one kind of food nioro nutritious than 
ftnotherl or why nutritious at all? Science alone 
can answer thesB questions. Flosh, blood and lone 
pbosphatea, therefore the food 



blood, wb 

the food most I 

for the oiygen 



n Ihes 



the 



ife of the 



erted i 



.Is, a knowledge of this snbjoot ii inportui, li 
order to onderstand what labitancaa are btuadub 
ed to the growth of muacle asd fat, or Upn 
straogth to labor. It would not do to ftad aaia^ii 
on turnepa or potatoes alone, aa thay sontaia km 
75 to 92 per cent, of water, and but * amall pwliM 
of nitrogen. It is well knoa-a that bar ii itUm 
than grass for working animals, and atill bMtwi 
it to feed some with oataorcorn. CliMaitUjHl^ 
plied to physiology, informs ua in ragurd t« all thM 
matters, and in a study with whiob all bntn 
should be acquainted. 

Aknc 
lie disM 

that it is Bspeoially designed to beaalt. ladsil. 
the science is not yet fully developed, Iw tb« Ul 
of investigation is extensive, and prograta BeaHn> 
rily slow, owing to the complicated aktaraafik^ 
mical examinations and experiment*. Bm BMt 
has already been done, and the knewledga alfaM 
is exerting a great inBuence in agriealtardiaipnff^ 
ment. In the resulla of invaatigatioBi thai W* 
been reaehed by diSerent procetaaaof raaaaaiRgul 
experiments, it would be strange if there «•* d- 
ways an ei«ct agreement. But if there M« ertani 
no doubt but in time they will bedisoovarad aadMb 
rooted. It is the generally received opiaioa, I lUlki 
that mannres are valuable in proportioB ta tW 
. of nitrogen they contain. Dr. DaaaM ' 
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cultivated liclds, 
of all the elemcn 



nioD in hi* JTucfc JTammJ, p. IIL 
in then, in dung, is that DrgaBia«l» 



Ando 



depend 
in Letter 16, say* — " Mj reaart 

;he constituent ingredient* nf s« 
have led me to the coneluaioa ihtf 
ts furnished to plants by ikoMil, 
, and ministering to their nourishment, the phesphatl 
of hme, or rather the phosphates generaUv, ■■! 
be regardedas themost important." p. 52, ''leMi 
contain from 30 to 36 per cent, of earthj natter- 
chiefly phosphate of lime, and the retnaindar is |^ 
latine. Their efficacy as mannre does aot dtMM, 
as hss been generally but erroneooily anppoaaJ, ^ 
on the nilrogeniied matter which they contain, W 
an their phosphate of lime." pp. 14, B4. 

Liebig also maintains that the atmoaphare eealalM 
a suflioicnt quantity of carbon and nitrogea, Ear ill 
the purposes of vegetation, and if the other *!•■ 
menis exist in the soil, these will he aopplied bm 
tlie atmosphere. By a process of reaaoniag wUtfc 
appears perfectly correct, in which a great niittj 
of facta snd experiments are taken i&to ooasidfrt- 
tion. he arrives at the following conclusioQ: — " ThI 
efiijot of an artifleial supply of ammonia al * 
source of nitrogen, is therefore, precisely aDalofOM 
to that of humus as a source of carbonic aeid— itii 



1 a gai 



the develop m 



. of li, 
of plao 



; that 

. Thia ii 



I it 



s with these element* for the pro- 
bf Prtfasn Lubi|. Fowli H wJU, Naw-Votk. 



of great ia- 

always ue laxen into aceMrt 
lly in the treatment nf ih* ki^ 
chen garden: and as mneh as poasibla in agriiil- 
ture on a large scale, where thelimeooeapialiad* 
growth of the plant* onliivatad i* of hiipnitaait* 
p. 62. 

The following extraot *how* plainlj tha iMpM*' 
anae of scisDcs in oonducting farming apanwM 
•neeeaefaUj, If a farraar, without tW gcMMItlf 
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JMt aoMntiAc |>iiiioiple8Y id Crying experUnenti to 
tender « Aeld lertiie for a plant whicfa it will not 
•Cherwiaa bear, hia prospect of sncoesa is very 
•mall. Thousands of farmers try suoh experiments 
im ▼arioua dii«eet«ons, the result of which is a mass 
•f praeiieal experience, forming a method of culti- 
vatioa which aooomplishes the desired end, for cer- 
tain places { bat the same method frequently does 
not attooae<^— it indeed ceases to be applicable to a 
■aooad or thirdplaoe in the immediate neighborhood. 
Mow large a eapital, and how much power are 
vaated in these experiments.' Very different , and 
Car Biore aeoare, is the path indicated by Scibncb^ 
it azposes us to no danger of failing, bat on the con- 
trary, it Airnishes us with every guaranty of success. 
MS the cause of fsUure— the barrenness in the soil 
for one or two plants — has been discovered, means 
4e remedy it may readily be found. 

" The most exact observations prove that the me- 
thod of eultivation must vary with the geognostical 
•oodition of the subsoil. In basalt, graywacke, 
porphyry, sandstone, limestone, &«■., are certain 
elements indispensible to the growth of plants, and 
the presence of which readers them fertile. This 
folly explains the difference in the necessary meth- 
ods of oultore fur different places 9 since it is evi- 
dent that the essential elements of the soil must va- 
ry with the varieties of the composition of the rocks, 
from the disintegration of which they originated. 

'* Wheat, clover, turneps, for example, each re- 
qatre certain elements from the soil; they will not 
Aoarish where the appropriate elements are absent. 
Science teachc» us what elements are essential to 
every qiecies of plants by an analysis of their ashes. 
If therefore, a soil is found wanting in any of these 
elements, we discover at once the canse of its bar- 
renness, and its removal may now be readily accom- 
plished." p. 40. 

To all interested in scientific studies, this work 
will be exceedingly interesting, as it contains a 
great araennt of valuable knowledge on the subject 
of which it treats. It is one of the books that far- 
tters need. W. L. Eaton. East Weartj N. H. 

^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^m^m^^^^^^^ I ■■ » I I ■ I ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I 

Indiaii Corn. 



Eds. CvLTiyATOR — Taking all things into consi- 
deration, I think the Indian corn crop is one of the 
most important that is raised in this country. The 
prain is used largely as an article of human food, 
and for the sustenance of all our domestic animals. 
A few remarks in regard to its cultivation in New- 
England, may not be inappropriate at this season of 
the year. 

PmEFAXAl'ioir or the Ground. — The selection 
of the soil and preparing it for the crop is of im- 
portance. If you have an old tough meadow or 
g<%atore that you design for corn, plow it in Novem- 
er, jast before the ground freezes up. Lay the 
ffroand over smooth, to the depth of eight inches, 
uillowing with a subsoil plow, and going down six 
or eight inches lower. Then make it smooth with 
the roller, and let it lie till spring. When it is suf- 
ficiently dry, harrow it with a fine-tooth harrow. 
If yon have a good lot of compost manure, give a 
good top-dressing, and plow it in with a shallow 
nrrow, leaving the old sward undisturbed. 

If the soil is light and mellow, it is preferable to 
|lsw and subsoil in the spring, first spreading on 
IIm coarse unfermented manure, which is to be 
plowed in. For marking out the rows for planting, 
4 " eorn-marker" may be used to advantage. It 
l^Msda by taking a piece of scantling, three inches 
aad tea to twelve feet long, with teeth of 



hickory or white>oak, inserted at distances of two 
to four feet, according to the width designed for the 
rows. Then an old pair of wagon-thills and a pair 
of old plow-handles are put to it, and your marker 
is done. With a good horse to draw this implement, 
the ground may be made ready for planting very 
rapidly. 

It has formerly been the practice in Connecticut, 
and still is to some extent, to plow corn-ground in- 
to ridges, — particularly when the ground is in 
sward. This is done by turning two furrows to- 
gether, leaving a narrow strip between the furrows 
to be plowed afterwards. This mode requires a 
great deal of hard labor in the course of cultivating 
the crop. An experience of ten years leads me to 
the conclusion that a crop can be cultivated with 
one-third the expense, where the ground is left flat, 
than where it is ridged; and I see no advantage in 
the latter mode, except where the ground is wet. 

The diflerence in the two modes is chiefly this: — 
where the ground is ridged, the corn being planted 
between the edges of the furrows it comes immediate- 
ly in contact with the manure, springs up and grows 
rapidly the fore part of the season. Where the 
ground is left flat, and the manure turned under the 
furrows, the corn will often look feeble at first, and 
in growth will frequently be much behind that on 
ridges; and the inference, early in the season, is, 
that the ridged ground will give the best crop; but 
as soon as the roots of the corn on the flat ground, 
get hold of the manure, (say about the 20th of Jo* 
ly,) the corn will shoot rapidly ahead, and the full 
force of the manure will be given to the stalk just 
at the time of forming the grain. Corn cultivated 
in this way, if the soil is deeply tilled, will oftei 
keep green, while that on ridges is dried up. 

Preparing Seed and Planting. — Many farm 
ers, at planting, shell the corn off* the cob and plant 
it dry. Others soak it a few days in warm water. 
But when the seed is only treated in this way, it is 
very likely to be pulled up by birds and injured by 
worms. To prevent this, I first soak the corn in a 
strong solution of salt-petre; then take a quantity 
of tar, and having warmed it over a fire, pour it on 
the corn, and stir with a stick or paddle till the corn 
is all smeared with the tar; then add plaster till the 
corn will separate freely; and have no trouble in 
planting. 

It is sometimes complained that tarred corn does 
not come up well ; but when it is arranged as here 
described, there is no trouble on this score. No 
birds, not even crows, will pull it up. Some of my 
neighbors, who planted their corn without tarring, 
and whose fields were strung entirely round with 
cord the past season, suffered much by these birds. 
There is something in the smell of tar whioh is dis- 
liked by birds. I have frequently seen half a dozen 
crows at a time, walking over my corn fields; but 
not a hill would they touch. 

The time of planting, will of course vary with 
the season. In this section, however, it may gene- 
rally be planted from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
fifth of May. That which is planted late, often es- 
capes the spring frosts, which injure that which is 
planted early. Thus it often happens that corn 
planted the 10th of May, is cut down by frost, and 
gains nothing over that planted the 25th of the same 
month. 

After Cultttre. — Where the ground is flat, I do 
not recommend the use of the plow at all; a light 
harrow, or a cultivator, is much better to go be- 
tween the rows. If the cultivator is drawn both 
ways, very little labor is afterwards required with 
the hoe, except to weed oat the hills, thin out th 
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stalksi &o. Formerly, a great deal of useless labor 
was spent in hilling op corn — indeed, in dry seasons 
it was worse than useless, for the corn was injured 
by it. The earth hauled round the stalk does not 
assist its growth, nor aid in holding it up — the brace 
roots, which come out as the stalk increases in 
height, support it; and it has been observed, that in 
a heavy storm and thunder-gust, corn that is hilled 
will be broken down more than that which is not 
hilled. The ground which is kept level has also the 
advantage of more readily absorbing rain — render- 
ing the crop less liable to suffer from drouth. 

I generally give corn two regular hoeings, and af- 
ter haying, (say first of August,) go through the 
field with the hoe and clean out the weeds. My 
fields are generally clean, under this system; but it 
should be made a rule to keep down the weeds at 
any rate. 

Harvesting. — My way is this: two hands take 
five rowsi cutting the corn close to the ground. 
They leave a hill standing to form the centre of the 
shook, placing the stalks round it — never laying 
them on the ground. After the shock is made of 
sufficient size, take a band of straw, and having 
turned down the tops of the stalks, bind them firm- 
ly, and the work is done. 

Corn may be cut up as soon as the centre- of the 
grain is glazed, even if the stalks are green. There 
will be sufficient nutriment in the stalk to perfect the 
ear; and the fodder is much better than when it gets 
dry before it is cut. If the shocks are well put up. 
they may stand four or five weeks. The corn may 
then bo husked out, and the fodder secured for win- 
ter use. L. DuRAND. Derby, Ct.y March, 1850. 

Suggestions, in answer to inquiries of E. !¥• Jones* 

{Cultivator for March, p. 118.) 

Editors or the Cultivator — In the March No. 
of The Cultivator, your conespondent, Ed. W. 
Jones, Esq., of Clover Hill. N. C., solicits advice 
as to the method he shall pursue to improve Lots 
Nos. 6 and 7, of his land. I feel some diffidence 
about putting forward the following remarks in re- 
ply to his inquiries, for there are so many local and 
particular circumstances which I ought to know, 
and yet which I cannot know, that any thing I can 
say will doubtless need to be received with many 
qualifications. Your correspondent will therefore 
please understand that in what follows, I am ad- 
dres.iing him, not in the language of advice, but in 
that of suggestion; and if my remarks are of any 
value, they are very much at his service. 

The first thing to be done, in attempting the im- 
provement of wet land, of erery description, is to 
drain thoroughly. You are doubtless well informed 
as to the various approved modes of draining, some 
of which, with such variations as your judgment will 
dictate, it is to be presumed will fit your case. 

After thorough drainage, and when the land is in 
grass, irrigation will probably prove advantageous. 
The water should flow gently over the surface, 
while the new grass is springing, and until it has 
grown sufficiently to cover the ground well, and then 
It should be taken off, or it will injure the quality 
of your hay. Too much water may be used, — thus 
drowning the grass roots and overcharging and chil- 
ling the land. While water imbibed by the soil 
from rains, dews, or gentle irrigation, is particular- 
ly grateful and invigorating to the cultivated grass- 
es, stagnant water, or a soil surcharged with water, 
is destructive to them. 

After draining, the leading fandamental idea in 
TSBovatiog your barren olay should be, as it •eami to 



me, to change its texture mnd alter it* oheHkalMPi 
stitution. This may be done bj a proper afUMiitf 
manuring and a proper rotation of erepc. A lit 
of your first dressings of mennre will need to be|f» ^ 
vy, in order to start the land end pereeive Hy 
marked results; and it wonld therefore be «•( l» 
avail yourself of the yegetable eebsteaeet vUih 
you say are abundant on yonr premiseti andoMifNl 
them with the droppings of year farm-steek?— fl^ 
as much as two parts of muck, or of ^egrtiyi 
mould from the woodlands, to one of roanare. Ki*> 
ing provided such a compost, I would tnkeoeeof iW 
fields in hand and plow a surface forrow, eay itew 
six inches deep, and following with the anbsoil pleVf 



loosen the lower stratum eight or ten inehatdfifb 
which will let in warmth and moisture, end csiwf 
the range for the roots of your crope. I weoM plew 
at that season of the year which, withyeQi isb«t 
adapted to assist in pulverization. With ■•, it 
would be best to plow late in the fail, for the fniiti 
of winter help very much to break dowB> eed diriii 
the clay. 

In the spring, I wonld spread 40 loads (or 9 
cords) of compost per acre on the inverted Innewii 
and harrow and cross-harrow till all is fine end «sD 
mixed. Pl«nt corn, if yon please, work the iui 
often with the cultivator or other polveriier, tui 
keep down all weeds,, so as to have a oleen swUms 
for the following crop.. I would next seed to grsa 
with such grain and at soeb season ef the year u b 
best calculated to insure a good oatck of grass. Is 
doing this, I would loosen and level the sorfSMS, 
without disturbing the sod underneath; for itsgis^ 
dual decomposition there will keep the lead li^tv 
and mellower than it would l^e if the sod wsif 
again brought to the surface. 

In stocking to grass, I would sow the seed with 
a liberal hand. It should undoubtedly be ft priasi* 
pal object with you to fill the olay intimately with 
grass-roots. Penetrating the soil in every directioe, 
these roots open, loosen, and finely divide it, asd 
admit beat and moistuie. When thia land isagaia 
broken up, the decay of this mass of vegetaUs 
fibre, intimately pervading the soil, mellows it, fonM 
a sort of reservoir to receive and retain moistwVy 
and it furnishes important nourishment to theeropt 
of the next rotation. I would, therefore, sow tt 
least 12 lbs. of clover seed per acre, together with 
12 quarts of herd's-grass, and a half bnshel ofrsi* 
top seeds, or such other meadow grasses as joi 
prefer, in like liberal proportions. 

By the end of the second year, the elover wiD 
mostly disappear, and the other graases will this 
take possession and form a rich sward. Thedoiw 
roots, filling the clay everywhere, have finely divided 
it, and in their decay, will add vegeteble matter for 
the nourishment of the other grassea. While thi 
land is in grass, use the irrigation. It wilI,aBOSf 
other things, thicken up the sward. If yon plesiti 
you can top-dress the grass with alluvial moald, or 
sand or gravel loam, at the rate of from 40 to 10^ 
loads per acre, with manifest advantage to thelsid 
and the grass. You are no doubt aware that thsf* 
are no improvements in farming of a more psrB*^ 
nent nature than those made by a judioions admix- 
ture of soils. But if this is inconvenient and easts 
too much, a top-dressing, either of fine fam-ytri 
and muck compost, of muck and ashes, of moeksal 
lime, of muck and alkali in any other form, or of 
any of the other highly concentrated manures, vpl 
be servioeable in increasing the crop and thiokeai4 
up the sward. 

If, after the land has lain in grass for the sftN 
of four or five years, yon have sncoeeded in frtlMl 
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, riok, thickly -mat ted sward, yon have gained an 
■portant point. When thie sward is plowed under 
Mr a new rotation, its mechanical and other influ- 
•eea upon the clay will havean important bearing. 
U toon as this sward has formed, say in four or five 
"eara after seeding, plow again, running each plow 
m iaeh or two deeper than before, spread the same 
liantity of oompost, and plant, «ow and seed down 
a top of the decomposing sod, as at first. By pur- 
aiag this course for a few years, you will probably 
nco«ed M forming a fertile surface soil, of good 
Bpth, well proportioned as to vegetable mould, es- 
iBtially changed in texture and composition, and 
rodaciag well, — particularly a fine quantity and 
■ality of hay for winter forage. 

I( strikes me that your rotation on the other five 
»ts is rather hard for the land. I will suggest that 

your rotation were, — 1st, corn, with mai-ure — 
1, wheat, or other grain, with grass seeds — and 
len three years grass, your crops would all be hca- 
ier, and your land would improve faster with the 
use manure. However, I merely suggest. 

With regard to " Bommer's Method,'' there are 
irions good ideas and hints advanced in it that 
ight perhaps be beneficial to follow, where one's 
eans for making manure in other ways arc limited. 
at with your large amount of farm-stock, and your 
buadant supply of muck and other vegetable sub- 
;aBces, all the necessary manure can be made, if 
system of composting and saving all is adopted. 

I have attempted to '* blaze out a track," as you 
U|oest; but in trying to follow it, you may perhaps 
nd yourself in a condition somewhat like that of (he 
-aveller in a crooked and uncertain path, with trees 
nperfectly marked, and nightfall settling thickly 
round him. F. Holbrook. BrattieborOj Vt, 

Tke Dignity and Relations of Agricultnre. 



Eds. Citltivator — In the brief history of the 
reation of man, given in the sacred Scriptures, we 
re informed that '' God formed man of the dust of 
le ground," and that ''every herb bearing seed, 
sd every tree yielding fruit, was given to him for 
eat." 

The study and practice of agriculture then, has 
is dignity; it is directly connected with the ques- 
sn of the origin and sustentation of the human 
tme, and the human race. 

The earthy origin of that frame is directly proved 
' the easiest chemical analysis; and its continued 
stentation from the same source, is a matter of 
amoa and familiar experience. 
Accordingly, after man wns created, he was pla- 
id in a garden. The Hebrew word ''gan," moans 
hedged plact^ and is appropriately translated 
ir^ea, i. e. a guarded place. The name of this 
trdenwas "Eden," (Hebrew '' Aden,") literal- 
pltature or lovelinett. Hero then we have the 
'oof of the security of man's divinely appointed 
>me, and the indication of the beauty of its loca- 
on and scenery. We are further informed that 
God put him in the garden to dress it and to keep 
." The Hebrew word ** aubad," translated to 
rtUf means to toorkj and is the root from which 
socher word, (*'ehed,") which means a eervantyla 
niTed. The Hebrew word shamar, translated to 
mpf means to watch as a ''watchman." Hence 
Ma, we have this result: tke original designation 
fwtm»f was to a life of labor and enterpriee. All 
lii waa arranged before sin had cursed the ground, 
4^ while man was in his primeval condition. 

aaotiiar word be said then, of the utility, 



dignity, and I had almost said, divinity of agricul- 
ture. 

After this introduction, it may be well to say 
something of agriculture in its relations to utility 
and science, 

I. General Relations of Agriculture. 

1. To the supply of Food, Raiment, Skelter, ^c, 
— All these are intiniately connected with the culti- 
vation of the soil. 

Barbarous countries possess a very sparse popula- 
tion. Thus, Asiatic Russia has but two inhabitants 
to a square mile, the whole of Africa but five; 
while cultivated Europe has sixty-six. Again, half- 
civilized countries, as Equador and Venezuela, 
though possessed of a fine climate, and much fine 
soil, have a population of but two inhabitants to 
the square mile; while cultivated Belgium has 323, 
Holland, 254, and Great Britain, including Ireland, 
223. It is true that these last countries are much 
the eldest, but this makes but a small part of the 
difi*erence. 

A people who live almost entirely on flesh, as 
most barbarous nations do, require a larger territo- 
ry, even when it is cultivated, to support the same 
population, than when the inhabitants live partly or 
largely on vegetables. The reason is, that vegeta- 
ble food, when eaten by men, in the first instance, 
contains more nutriment than the same food convert- 
ed into meat. 

The fact, and its causes, that cultivated lands af- 
ford better raiment and shelter than uncultivated, ia 
too obvious to need illustration. The savage hunt- 
er and fisher lives precariously, whether you regard 
his food, raiment or shelter. 

2. To Healtk. — Man, and perhaps all animated 
beings, need exercise to promote health. The la- 
bors of the agriculturist, taken as they are in the 
free open air, under the light of the sun, under the 
impulsive desire of food and gain, become more 
healthful, on the whole, than any other species of 
labor. This is evident in tho superior vigor and 
longevity of an agricultural population, in all ages 
and nations. It should not be forgotten, also, that 
tho varied scenery, labors, and interest of such 
a population, c^.o much to cultivate that mental vi- 
vacity and quiet on which good health is based. 

3. To Mental Development. — " Mens sana in sa- 
no corporo,'* — i. e., a sound mind in a sound body, 
is an adage as old as it is true. A brisk, equable 
circulation of the blood, firm muscles, and steady 
nerves, are as important to the vigor and health of 
the mind, as of the body. 

4. To Moral Improvement. — Whatever gives health 
to the body promotes mental calmness; whatever fa- 
miliarizes man with the works of God, removes him 
from largo associations and exciting scenes, plea- 
santly and usefully occupies his time and thoughts, 
and maintains the family state — tkat is favorable to 
moral improvement. All this is embraced in the 
pursuits of the tiller of the soil. Seldom, among 
them, are we struck with the perpetration of dark 
crimes and high misdemeanors, or the exhibition of 
towering ambition and violent political animosities. 

5. To tke cultivation of Social Sympatkies. — 
Such sympathies are the sweetest in life, and are tho 
foundation of all that is interesting in the idea of 
home. When correctly cultivated, they form the 
highest degree of social harmony, comfort and im- 
provement. Such results are no where so uniformly 
attained as in a rural population. 

6. jSgriculture is the necessary calling of per- 
haps four 'fifths of the population of every ags and 
country'. — Food is the first want of man, the first 
object of wise and laborious pursuit. Except ia 
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positions peculiarly favorable to c«/mmerce and ma- 
nufactures, and the ready importation of bread, no 
oommunity will embark largely in eitber of these 
pursuits, while a fertile soil and genial dime invite 
to agricultural pursuits. Many individuals too, in 
the fluctuations of business, or the pursuit of health, 
have recourse to it. An agricultural population is 
the main source, whence principally the Mechanic 
arts, the pursuits of Merchandite and CommercBy 
and the learned professions j draw fresh recruits to 
fill up the wasting ra'^ks of each — a striking com- 
ment, alike on the sanitary influences of the one, 
and the destructive tendencies of the other. 

In tracing out these relations I need not state 
them all, since, in a loose manner of speaking, eve- 
ry single science or calling is nearly or remotely re- 
lated to every other. It is enough then, to state 
the more obvious of them. Nor is it needful here, 
that I should trace these relations with minute and 
scientific accuracy, as though writing a si'hou) book. 
It is enough to state a few obvious facts, leaving to 
books of science to fill up the blanks. 
II. The SciENTinc Relations of Agriculture. 

1. To Geometry. — Whether the notion be true or 
false that this science rose in Egypt, among the far- 
mers of the Nile, who, by its aid, revived the land- 
marks which the annual floods of that river had effa- 
ced, we need not stop to inciuire. If it be a fable, it 
strikingly exhibits the impression of the ancients 
of the utility of this science to agriculture. In a 
new country, wild lands must be surveyed; and suc- 
cessive sales and subdivisions require resurveys in 
all lands. 

Fields, also, need to be measured and laid out for 
the ordinary purposes of culture and embellishment. 
Some knowledge then, of the rules, if not of the 
principles of Geometry, are essential to the culti- 
vator of the soil. 

2. To Botany. — This science, whether contem- 
plating the systematic arrangement of plants, or 
the mutual relations and uses of their parts, is inti- 
mately connected with agriculture. Indeed, some 
knowledge of this science is implied in the rudest 
eondition of this pursuit. The habits, structure 
and qualities of plants, the soil and climate best 
adapted to them, the best mode of culture, and the 
power of that culture to change and improve them, 
are all questions in which the farmer is interested. 
He learns that the (brasses, what are often termed 
English grains, and potatoes, require only moderate 
heat and light, combined with a due degree of mois- 
ture. So also of the apple, pear and plum. On the 
other hand, Indian corn, pumpkins, squashes, mel- 
ons, tomatoes, cucumbers, and other tropical plants, 
require the highest degree of heat and light that 
our climate usually exhibits, with a less degree of 
moisture than the preceding class. The same re- 
mark applies to such fruits as peaches, grapes, 
apricots, and nectarines. Not lc.«s must the farmer 
understand the power of originating new plants \.y 
the union of old and nearly related varieties. But 
enough here on a topic that readily expands into 
volumes. 

3. To Medicine. — The analysis of plants with re- 
ference to their qualities of nutrition, stimulation, 
&c., and of minerals constituting the natural or 
needful basis of all productive soils, naturally also 
developes their medical qualities. Hence it will be 
found, to a considerable extent, that the sciences of 
agriculture and medicine advance with equal pace. 

4. To Chemistry. — This science teaches us that 
the whole material world with which we are acquain- 
ted, is made up of varied combinations of from 56 to 
60 simple subMtances; ard that about 12 or more 



of tbete enter, more or leea eonnonly, Jaldtli'til 

etituiion of tfaoee veyetablAa ipith wUeh thttMJV 
is acquainted, as well •» into th« eoaetilntiM ff 4 
those animals which fee4 on those plaats; thafvhl 
thus is found in the aaimal and the pi aatMiHl fieri' 
ously have existed in the soil, aM thas ahevli I* 
considered a necessary eonstit sent of all aoiltaii||* 
ed to the growth of suck vegetables. 

The bulk of aU vegetable matter ib — nyow< ^ 
three elements, carbon, oaygea, hjdrevea-^ ikiil 
charcoal and water, to which is oeoaajoatllf wUd 
a little nitrogen. Combined with theiM, bsl mM% 
in comparatively small proportioaa, ara phni|hin|i^ 
salphur, iron, siliea, potash, lime, alfcuMW, Me« 
ganese, and, it may be, a few othera. Borne ef tint 
last, as phosphorus, potash, silex aad lime, «« h* 
dispensible to almost every plaat, aometimeeleikr 
herbage, at others to the seed, a»d aftmi to bilh. 
Other mineral substances may be present in ■ ai, 
and, either intrinsically, or by the degree in vlish 
they exist, may prove poisonous to vegelafie«i tmk 
are lead, arsenic, some forms of iro», mtfiwiii 
copper, &G. 

Chemistry will teach the farmer the in fint t tf 
heat in the production of the pecnliar MOfeCioMtf 
tropical plants, and hence the relation btlwem • 
hot and dry summer, and their valoabln i|niHtiw 
The eflect of electricity, also, althoQgh aoCietft* 
ry well defined, will be referred to this snme ■siisat. 
So also, the system of manuring, as intended te eU 
to the soil, substances indispensible to the gnMrtk 
of plants, but absent from that soil, or present intst 
small a proportion, is explicable only bv the leiiKf 
of chemistry. The philosophy of plowing, atteW* 
ing to break up the soil, and bring its rainnte yafti- 
cles into an available condition, as well as 10 opei 
it to the influences of heat, light and moislore, is 
also chemical. The germination ef the seed b Ut 
soil, the growth of the plant, and the matarityof 
the seed or fruit, are all processes which are peiflj 
chemical. 

But the full illustration of this branch of theiefc* 
ject, as in the parallel case of Botany, won i d ketkt 
work of volumes. 

5. To Mineralogy and Crco/ogy.— AU theaiMliI 
elements of plants being derived from the soil, hbt- 
comes a question of importance to aseerfaln thsir 
condition in that soil, and also their sonree. MiM- 
ralogy teaches us the rocky origin of all sneb fit- 
ments; and investigates their state of eombhfMlN 
with other, and often useless or nosfoim enWiai- 
ces ; and also the mode of their development, by tkl 
natural agencies of water, frost and ebemiealebtt* 
gcs, or by such artificial means as seieaoe mayii^ 
cate. This science further developes the eiiiHiirt 
of some mineral elements, such as sonse of tbeftf** 
of lime and phosphorus, that are the remaim of ■ 
former condition of the world, when aniflMted byt 
very diflferent class of animals from those that M* 
inhabit it. Hence, to a great degree, the miseiel* 
ogioal structure of a soil, settles the qoestlet if iM 
adaptation and fertility. Soils, especially riib ii 
phosphorus, lime, potash, and allumina, msrcAM 
be cropped for a long time with little regard le al- 
ternation or stint. 

Again, as all minerals are originally derived In* 
those vast rocky layers of which the earth vss ms* 
constituted, so the geological indications ef uf 
country will go far towards settling the charaetCTP 
all those surrounding soils that were oonstitatsdky 
their disintegration. 

6. To Jtstronomy, — The sun is the great ftsl i^ 
vious source of both light and Jkcaf to ihe^n^irll. 

The seasons of the year and the pro g rese tf v^ 
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MMSmi 4epOB4 •■ tiM ^grea af tfac«e indispensi- 
fit stiaivlaBts* Tko geaeral angle of incidence, 
«itk wkiek ligkt etrikee the earth, settles the qaes- 
#Da vf ellniate, in all its gradatieni, from tropical 
to polar. Ignorance and superstition have attribn- 
tad important inflneaces on the weather and the sea- 
aonS| as wett as on other human interests, to the 
■••ni stars, and signs of the zodiac. But science 
does not eonfirm these opinions, but shows them to 
he baseless and harmful. 

7. 2*0 Zee/of jf. — With one class of animals, the 
brmer is coneerned for the purposes of draught, food 
•id clothing. They are the horse, 'Oow, swine, 
iiwap, goat, goose, hen, silkworm, Sco. 

With another class he associates an interest, as they 
an his anziliaries in repelling the depredations of 
•tkera that are noxious. They are such as the dog, 
Cfce eat, variens sorts of birds, and some classes of 
isMcta* 

A third class, mostly birds and insects, are famil- 
isr to him as destructive to the interests of the field 
crop, the garden and the orchard. 

With the forms, habits, &c., of each, the cultiva- 
tor skoald be acquainted, that he may know how to 
avail himself of the aid of the useful, as well as to 
repel the encroachments of the mischievous. 

Am enlightened and discriminating view of this 
aibjeot has corrected many popular errors. Many 
animals, once considered useless, and perhaps repul- 
sive in form and habits, are now found to be peace- 
fbl and important auxiliaries to the gardener and 
fiurnser. Thus the toad, so unshapely to the eye, 
and once thought worthy to be a sort of personation 
of the evil one, is now known, not only to be not 

eoisonoQS, bat eminently destructive of innnmera- 
le insects. So also, many birds, once hunted with 
ovidity, on account of an occasional injury to the 
field or garden, are now ascertained to accomplish 
a large balance of good. 

8. T9 Mtekanict, — The farmer needs carriages, 
variotts tools, especially for cultivation and seed sow- 
ing, reaping, excavation, &c. 

In the construction of these, reference should be 
had to the persons using them, and the quality of 
the soil to be cultivated, and the facility with which 
they may be used, aad their durability. In nothing 
does the enlightened agriculture of some nations ap- 
pear more than in the wisdom of their machinery. 

9. Te Commerce. — The supply of agricultural 
productioas, in an enlightened community in a ge- 
Bial dime and npon a fertile soil, will be limited on- 
ly by the demand. This demand will depend on a 
veil regulated commerce. A surplus of productions 
vill itself be likely to originate commercial enter' 
prises and regulations. Hence will result a wise 
appropriatioa of the soil in any country, guided by 
its natural powers, and the foreign demand. 

10. To jSrtieiie Skill. — Suppose the farmer to be 
instraeted intellectually in all the facts and sciences 
of his calling, he yet needs wisdom to concentrate 
■II apon his appropriate labors, that they may be 
performed with appropriate skill, at the proper time, 
aad result ordinarily in abundant and cheap produc- 
tions, appropriate to the soil and the demands of 
coauserce. Such results will ordinarily follow only 
nrhere the cultivator has passed through a leisure 
apprenticeship of principles and manipulations; the 
one acquired in the field, the other in the study or 
tbo schools, and both pursued with a just apprecia- 
kioa of the utility and dignity of agriculture. 

oBssavATioirs. 
Xef ik€ Farmer teek higher ^ ttci</leafto«#.-— Per- 
bope eome, after oont em plating the preceding out- 
Im of relatioBSi may be di^rased to aajr that "ouoh 



aad suoh persons, in the past and present genera- 
tion, have been and are good farmers, without all 
this parade of education." I answer, that in pro- 
portion to their skill aad suooess, they had, at least 
practically, some of the advantages of such an edu- 
cation, advantages gradually acquired from experi- 
ence, observation and reading. And who shall say 
how much more succcbsful they might have been un- 
der higher advantages from these sources. Again, 
is it not painfully evident that the want of knowledge 
and skill are a great drawback on the profitableness 
of much of the farming of the present day? How 
much loss results from the want of well-constructed 
tools, unwise plowing, ignorance of the proper rota- 
tion of crops, the just adaptation of crops to parti- 
cular soils, badly selected flocks and herds, waste 
of food in iatteniog animals, bad selections of fruits, 
&e. Now much of this loss would be prevented by 
a wise agricultural education, the cost of which, to 
a young man, would not be equal to the loss of a 
single year, arising from the mismanagement of his 
farm. 

Another reader of these observations, who admits 
them in all their force, will exclaim, " how am I, 
a poor youth, ever to become a farmer if such be 
the needful qualifications!" Here you point out ten 
scientific relations of agricuiturOf each one of which 
would require at least a year of hard study in the 
attainment of its rudiments, a thing for which nine- 
ty-nine in the hundred of young men have neither 
money nor time." I answer, there are various sta- 
ges in the path of improvement. Many a young 
man, who cannot get a collegiate education, nor 
spend two or three years at an agricultural school, 
may yet spend a year or two with some farmer of 
enlightened mind, and improved modes of culture. 
And if a poor young man cannot do even that, the 
simple fact, that his mind is awakened to a know- 
ledge of his own ignorance, and the existence of 
sources of light, wiU have the effect to arouse all his 
powers of attainment, so that his eye, his ear, and 
his mouth, are all henceforth to be opened in the ea- 
ger pursuit of appropriate knowledge. The spell 
of traditionary usage is broken, and he at once 
thrown into the path of certain, though it may be 
slow, improvement. Henceforth, he will seek new* 
books appropriate to bis calling; he will watch ex- 
periments in his own labors, and those of his neigh- 
bors. Thus, by the time he reaches middle age, hd 
will have made the most desirable attainments in 
bis calling. Others, meanwhile, with more means 
and higher advantages, will have become fitted to 
be Pro/eeeore in the science of agriculture. 

Society will thus, on this subject, present a beau- 
tiful climax of attainment, from the first lessons and 
labors of the ardent youth to the sublime theories, 
and startling results, of the doctors of agricultural 
philosophy. Thus, the science of Agriculture, so 
fundamental to all the interests of human society, 
and so intimately related to almost all the other sci 
eaces, will no longer bear the reproach of being 
conducted by machines as mindless as the patient ox 
or ''iron horse" that impels his heavy machinery, 
but the agriculturist will be classed among the most 
enlightened students of the works of God, and be 
worthy to be considered the firmest pillar in the 
church and the state. 

At the same time the equipoise between rural and 
literary pursuits will be maintained, and men will 
no longer forsake the plow emulous of fame in the 
supposed elevated paths of science. 

2. Let the Farmer feel an ettabliehed conviction 
of the Dignity of hie calling. --Thnt calling is first 
ja luatoric origin, first ia necessity, first in oomfort« 
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first in Taried qualifications when wisely pnrsaed ; 
and shall the laborer in the field look on his hard 
hand, brown skin, and well developed muscles — bis 
plain, strong, but comfortable clothing, and dwel- 
ling, and equipage, as signs of inferiority and mean- 
ness? His is health, strength, contentment and in- 
dependence; his is a central and fundamental posi- 
tion in society, and shall he cower? The bumble 
and learned divine, the skillful and humane physi- 
cian, the acute but honest lawyer, the enlightened 
teacher of science, the keen but honorable merchant, 
and skiHful mechanic, are all honorable men, wbope 
virtues and agencies are indispensible to the best 
good of society; and so are their wives, their sons, 
and their daughters, honorable; but not exclusively 
so ; nor in a higher degree than the farmer who ho- 
nors his calling. If the tiller of the soil has here- 
tofore enjoyed less honor than the indispensibleness 
of his calling naturally accorded him, it was because 
he brought fewer of the lights of science to bear on 
his toils than naturally dustered around them. 

Now, that science is simplified and made accessi- 
ble to all; let the farmer concentrate its rays upon 
the dark bosom of the earth until it is radiant with 
the light of philosophy, while it fills his *^ basket '' 
and his ** store" with its rich and varied produc- 
tions, and teaches him the wisdom, power and grace 
of God. C. E. G. UHca, N. Y. 

Sl)e t)fttnnars Ptpartmmt 

Bone Disorder in Cowi. 



It has often been mentioned that in some parts of 
Europe, where land has been long pastured by milch 
oows, the animals are subject to a weakness of the 
bones, a disease which has been attributed to the 
exhaustion of the phosphate of lime in the soil. 
We have also mentioned that in the older settled 
parts of our own country, the same disease had made 
its appearance. The application of bones as ma- 
nure to the soil, or the phosphate of lime as it is 
found in some rocks, has been found to restore the 
necessary quality in the grass, and the animals be- 
oome healthy. It appears, also, that '^bone meal'' 
has been given to the cows with good success. 

Mr. Wm. R. Putnam of North Danvers, Mass., 
gives some valuable ideas on this subject, in a com- 
munication to the N. E. Farmer, He says — '' In a 
former communication I attempted to show that 
there was such a disease, caused by the want of 
proper food. It will be my object, at this time, to 
show why it may exist in some sections of the coun- 
try, and not in others. Those farmers, in this 
town, whose cows have been affected by it, have not 
been in the habit of raising stock, but they have sold 
their calves to the butcher. The farmer who keeps 
ten cows, usually sells annually eight calves. These 
at five weeks old, will weigh one hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds each. Whore this course has been 
pursued for fifty years, there have been taken from 
the soil twenty-five tons of animal matter, and but 
small return made to it by the manure voided by 
calves at this age. Now it will be obvious to every 
one that this will sooner exhaust the animal matter 
from the soil, than where they raise stock; for the 
ox that is kept until he weighs as much as the eight 
calves, will have voided a larger amount of manure. 

'' It is the practice of most farmers here, to pur- 
chase heifers that are driven from New-Hampshire^ 
Maine, and Vermont, in the autumn, before they are 
three years old, which are expected to calve in the 
r. This is. a tim/a when they will require the 



largest amount of nnimal antter to prwa 
own growth, and famish nntrinimit Cur I 
spring. It is these yonng oowe that an ac 
to be afieeted by this disease. On Mr. J 
farm, alluded to in my last eommuaiaatiM 
teen years before they began to use boaa-M 
were not able to keep any of these aatil tl 
six y care old. They became so stiff and l# 
they were obliged to dvy them. Man/ of th 
driven to New-Hampshire to a pasture thai 
ways been used for fattening cattle. Th 
fatted as well as oows that had never heea d 
** I will gvve my reason why I think thii 
has not shown itself any more in Haaailtoi 
think I have seen some signs of it there, 
see the boards about the cow-yard look I 
cows had been trying to eat them op, it ii 
sign of one form of this disease. The iai 
that town are in the habit of using a cobs 
quantity of hay from the salt marshes of 
and Essex, I have never seen any analjsii 



grass; but, from the large quantity of luB 
shells of clams and muscles,, found abm 
marshes, the inference is that it eontaias 
amount of phosphate of lime. 

" The pastures there may be as maeh ti 
of animal matter as here ; yet if the cow h 
full supply of it during the winter, she will 
to go through the summer without showing I 
of it. It is the opinion of some there, that 
nure made from salt hay is better than th 
when the eattle are fed upon English hay. 
ference from this is, that it furnishes some 
the soil, which the other does not. It is tl 
tice of many there to keep a portion of tl 
salt hay until the time the cows go to pastnxi 
will often eat it then, when they will not 
best of English hay. 

'' It may not be, that those farms whj 
been cultivated the longest are most exhai 
animal matter. It depends more upon them 
cultivation than upon the time. Perhaps we 
ply the same principle to feeding milch co 
we act upon in feeding hens. When we i 
trying to eat the lime from the walls of th< 
we think they need it to form the shell of th 
and we give it to them in oyster shells, old 
and bones. So when we see a cow trying in 
bones, we should think that she needs somi 
this sort to furnish milk. 

'' In Dr. Dana's Muck Manual, it is sti 
the liquid evacuation of the cow contains 
derable quantity of phosphate of lime. 1 
attention is paid to preserving this, and 
excrements are exposed to the air, the mesi 
and valuable parts are lost. From this 
infer that where there is a barn cellar 
serving the manure, the cows will not he aa 
have this disease, and experience will wai 
conclusioa. It is there stated, also, that i 
es abound in pho^hate of lime. By carti 
to our barn-cellars, to be wet by the nrii 
cows, we not only increase our manure 
will abound in that particular ingredient n 
soil needs to produce proper food fos milol 



Blind Teeth hi Hoi 



Eds. CuLTfVATon — In oonftrmation of '. 
tie's statement in the February number of 
tivator, concernisg wolf or blind teeth ii 
1 would add, that in the fall of 1849, I poi 
horse five years old. When delivered to i 
a long iourney,. I disoavered a dnllnasa oC ] 
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ifWaM with > sligbt wsepieg or runnis 
■ astniution, tbo woir'tMtb wcca Tound 
of the friader*. The horaa'i ejM eoitinned 
« WOM* aitil I hftd the wolf-teeth drawn.— 
lluelj kfter, the ejea improved, and sood be- 
brifht and perfeotlf eoand, and itill ooBtinae 
E. BridgUn, N. /., J***. 23, 1860. 



She Qortkultnrol Dcfartmtnt 



comticTU) ■' 



TrwtsplantlBg. 



A ha* been laid on this very importaat art of 
tg the looalitj oC • growing tree ; but while 



B loat, 



1 atill I 



mbei 



7 t" 

id ia growth bv the operation, the Bubjei 

regarded aa done with. 
the diSerent paru of (bii worfc, come under 
)neral requiaite Tor sueceM — which is, lo take 
M up a»i itl it oul again juil at it previ- 
itaoi, with aa little violence to the different 
aa practioable. 

)■( »f tht WLOtt otniovt point*, {• to lakt up 
■ati ai mtartji trholt or uninjurtd oi may bt 
toatcad of cntting off the roota close to the 
k« apademuBt be set r«r back Trora it; and if 
le be of aochtorl aa has toDgh roota, it should 
le/jr draieii up b; the strength ot two or three 
bat if the roota are tender, tha tree mast be 
ool, earth aad all, and the earth removed af. 
rda b; shakiag. The roots of a jpoang tree 
r extend in a circle equal in breadth to its 
tn the annexed figure, where a ia tha trunk 

tree, h i the circle of roots cut off^bj the 
in a haatj or carries* removal, the gteat ma- 

of the roou left in the soil outside of thia cir- 
aj be At oace perceived. 




an kboot one-half of tbe roots muat becnt off, 
I a careful lifting of a good siied tree, tbe top 
<e lightened witb the knife in a correipondiag 
lion. Frora apple trees, one half of laal 

aboot* should be cut off, and two-thirds or 
laarlers from peach trees. If the head is too 
ot, this proportion of the shoots may be cut 
J out^ but if the head ia thin, one-half lo 
laartera of tack (toef may be cut. So great 
advantage of thus rendering the top lighter, 
» person who has once given it a fair trial, 
•ilj be iadoced eirer to omit it. 
t agcoud gtry tdttnlial rtquUUt, ii lo kttp 
■C* BMisI lekiit out of t\i ground. For this 

it ia verj naefui to plunge tfaea in a bed of 
■i, made oa purpose, whieh coal* over the 
mi fTMervM the moiaturs for a loog lima an 



their anrfaoe, nnttl thej eaa b« ■8*ii> Mt ia earth, 
or packed in wet moaa for aeading long diataa* 
eea. Trees received from a nnraerj should al- 
ways be immtdiattlji buried at the roota in mellow 
soil, so that one bj one oan ha taken oot freah aad 

Careless operators often take up trees and suffer 
them to remain more or less dried for whole daja 
together; all the amaller fibres are thus killed, and 
the erroneous notion has hence arisen, that the 
smaller fibres are of no valoe. 

3. J tkird Ttquiwite ti to replace Ikt tartk com- 
jMcliy asion^ Ikt Tooti, leaving no inltrtlieti. If 
the earth is hastily and carelessly thrown in, vacan- 
cies will be left beneath the tree, which will eause 
great injury, if not death. To do the work well, 
the earth must be fine, and gradually siFted in from 
the shovel, spreading onl all the roots with the fin- 
gers as [he work proceeds. Dashing in a few qnarta 
of water befDre the hole ia filled, settles the earth 
vrell against all the roots, the surrounding earth 
soon absorbing the superabundant moisture, and 
leaving the tree firm. This close contact of soil, it 
will be observed, is assisted by the mudding of the 
roots, already described. 

There are several other points of minor import- 
ance, or occasionally very necessary, a* paring off 
all bruised parts of the roots before re-Setting; sta- 
king up tbe stem or throwing a bank of earth up 
around it, to prevent shaking about by the wind; 
avoiding a water-soaked soil; planting no deeper 
than the tree stood before, — or even placing the 
tree on the surface, and embanking upon it, if the 
soil be wet; and keeping the ittn and branckt* 
moist, but not watering the roots, if the tree is too 
much dried, till the leaves appear. 

The lubitgutnt lucceo and i _ 
tree, depend on three requiiitet. 1, First ai 
important, is a fertile aoil. This may be secured 
for tbe tree while young, by digging large .holes, 
and filling them (except in immediate contact with 
the roots) with very rich soil, or with short mannre 
well mixed nith soil. Yonng apple trees, as large 
ss a riding stick, with holes seven feet in diameter 
thus filled, have borne a busbel of fruit each the 
fi/lk lujnniir. By the time the roots have run be- 
in these holes, the rest of the ground may have 
been enriobed and deepened by manuring and plow- 
ing. 2. A second requisite, scarcely less essential, 
and indeed oCien more so witb peach and someother 
trees, is to keep the soil msI^Dio and clean at all 
limes of the season. Even a crop of potatoea or 
ruta bagas lessen the growth of the trees, altfaoogh 
inmaiurabty leas so than sown crops or grass. S. 
A third requisite ia mvlching during dry seasons. 
This consists merely in covering the ground 6 inobea 
thick v-ilh litter, leaves, or similar substanoes, for 
ttceralfetl each way round the tree, during the hot 
and dry part of the year. It obviates watering, 
and assists to an almost incredible degree, the 
growth of the tree 



rowth of the 



Street Shade Tree*- 

We would briefiy remind those who can feel the 
difference between bare lines of buildings, and dry, 
glaring, and dusty streets, on the one hand, — and 
theaoHneaa, luxuriance, tbe interminable beauty of 
masaea of green foliage, and the refreshing shade 
of our finest forest trees planted in villages and by 
road-sides, on the ether, — we would remind these 
that the time has now oome for action — no delay 
must be made, if another whole jaar Is too valnabi* 
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Most of tlie directions, giTen in the preceding ar- 
ticle on transplanting fmit trees, are equally appli- 
cable to shade trees. Bat there is one all essential 
part of the work, withoat which failure is about as 
certain as the course of water down hill, and that i«, 
the trees after being set out must be carefully pro- 
tected from the rubbing of street animals. We have 
seen trees five inches through, which had been no- 
Ted with nearly a ton of earth on the roots, all de- 
stroyed the second year by the rubbing of pigs and 
oattle. The best, most substantial, and most dura- 
hie protection, consists of three posts in the form 
of an equilateral triangle, enclosing the tree, with 
horizontal cross pieces, or boards securely nailed to 
the posts. This frame will besides prevent those, 
who think a tree is a very handy object to hitch a 
horse to, from spoiling it by allowing the horse to 
gnaw the bark. ''You will be exceedingly vexed,'' 
•ays a late writer, in allusion to such a disaster, 
''but will be contoltd by the assurance that the own- 
er never knew his horse to do so before — and you 

will wish him and his horse at the end of their 

journey!" 

A few brief directions for planting shade trees, 
may be summed up as follows: — 

1. Dig the hole before the tree is taken up, for 
being large, its roots cannot be so easily protected 
from dying as a smaller tree, and it should therefore 
be out of the ground as short a period as possible. 

2. If the trees are two to three inches in diame- 
ter, the holes must not be less than six feet in dia- 
meter, and a foot and a-balf deep, and the roots of 
the tree taken up, of nearly corresponding size. 

3. Cut round the tree two and a-half or three 
feet from the stem, and lift it out without tear- 
ing the roots or bruising the stem — not after the re- 
commendation published some years ago, as a vtry 
tareful mode of removing, '' cutting the roots with 
an axo, and dragging the trees out with a yoke of 
oxen.'' 

4. Cut off* or thin out one-half or three-fourths of 
the top, having an eye to the future shape of the 
tree. This lessens the number of leaves, the 
dtraoght is less severe on the roots, the fewer shoots 
^ow more rapidly and the wind has less power on 
the tree. 

6. Plant the tree no deeper than before ; as some 
one quaintly remarks, ''nature has attended to the 
growing of trees some six thousand years, and can- 
not in this particular be improved upon.'' 

6. As soon as the tree is set, then immediately 
erect the tripod-protection, already described. 

7. Cover the ground several inches deep with lit 
ter, in a circle six feet in diameter. The soil can- 
not be easily cultivated, and this mulching is the best 
•ubstitute. 

Trees treated according to these rules, will begin 
to grow immediately, and will form handsome, rich, 
dense masses of foliage, in less time than those 
which are carelessly torn from the earth and hastily 
planted like a fence-post, can recover from the vio- 
lence which they have received. It is better to 
plant ten trees well, than twenty or thirty badly. 

Trees which have grown in the open ground are 
hardier and far better than those taken from the for- 
est. Thick woods aflbrd almost the protection of a 
green house ; and trees removed from them and set 
out in open air often perish solely in consequence of 
their tenderness. Those from borders of swamps 
are often better than those from upland, the soft 
muekv soil more perfectly admitting the entire re- 
moval of the roots. The dissimilarity of soil where 
they are placed, rarely proves of any detriment. 
As a general rule, such trees have saooeeded much 



the best with ns. Tbia is alio, partioalarly tlM < 
with €99rgr§en9, whieh idwajs-Baa4 • larya aafei^l] 
earth to be resMved aatire apoa thairoota> Tl 
should always he kirgeaaoogh tcyhald ikm naa mm\] 
against the wind without any atakiBff Wkm ilto i 
hat been done, wi hav n§v§r iast • nmgH evtvyvMt 
tret by transplanting. In the bordbsra of swtmii^ 
where the muck is shallow oa a hard-paa, Iha mH 
of evergreen trees uaually form a thiak»atoCrosli| 
all near the surface f cutting roaad oaa With a 
spade, allows the tree to be takou up with gnU 
ease, the whole mass of the roots aad muek puK§$ 
readily off from the hard-pan. 

Inquiries AnswieredL 

AGE or TaAKSriAKTXS ]PXACH TBXKB, 

"Will Peach Trees, one year from the bud| hm 
as soon as those two years from tho badf Ji, fm 
Clarkson, N, Y, 

According to the experiments we have made. 
peach trees of the usual sine at two years, wsl 
treated, will come into bearing deeidadlj sooasr 
than one-year trees. Such trees need the shortea- 
ing-in process, as an indispensiblere^nisiteto eom- 
plete success, at the time they are set out. Treatsd 
in the best manner, and with the ground kept olear 
and mellow afterwards, such trees not uafre(|uently 
produce from two tu three peeks of frait the third 
summer. 



BHomTuriNU-m cBxmaixs. 



((- 



Will it be a good plaa to shorten -ia my J^VBg 
cherry trees, which have become rather top-heavy 
by their vigorous growth, some sheets baviaf made 
two and a-half feet the past aeasoay* /• 7. 
Rome, N. F. 

No harm can result in eutting baek Ike yeung 
shoots, to render the tree less top-hea^; but, un- 
less the head is quite thinly formed, it may be advi- 
sable wherever a cut is made, to take off* the entire 
shoot, which would in such case give the head a nest- 
er and cleaner appearance. It scarcely ever becemes 
necessary to prune the head of a eherry tree to Itl 
in the light, which is so essential for the peaeh. 

nOOT eUAPTlNO. 

" In root<grafting, hew long must the seioa bt| 
and how far above ground when set out — must ikt 
ground be packed around itl Is paper as good M 
muslin for the plasters?^' D. J). D. /iiea, Jf. 7. 

The graft should be about three or four iaehw 
long, and the tip must be just evea with the saiitM 
of the ground, whieh prevents the danger ef itsbt- 
coming too much dried. The earth shonld be eloie* 
ly packed around it for the same purpose. Mors 
care, however, is usually needed ia paokiag vtll 
about the root below, careless workmea assally 
leaving interstices. A deep, inserted sod, vhtft 
the soil is sufficiently fertile, is much better fsr set- 
ting out root-grafts than other gronad, being attest* 
ed with fewer losses. Muslin is better thaa papCr 
as usually applied; — but if thin, tough paper Um- 
lected, and the wax applied copiously, it is f^Vf 
equal to muslin. 

GUArTINa WAS. 

" I notice in the ^meriemn FwttU CuUuHsl, tkH 
a cheap grafting wax is recouimended oompo s sd if 
6 parts of beeswax, 1 of rosin and 1 of linised oO* 
As beeswax is rather high prieed, is there net 
mistake in this?"' P. Ontaria Ce. N. T. 

This mistake escaped eorreotiou in eoai 
of the distance of the author flrom the Brtal 
fioe. It should be % parts af teetB, 1 oC bw 
and 1 of oil. 
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UAMXZT APFLBi. teen weeks irom planting |) six hundred and fifteen 

9 yoo think the Tewkabnrj Blosh wonld be ™^1<">*> besides whioh, numbers that were rotten or 

ible planted largely for ehippingt What is ^^^y *^^^f v**** "ot oounted. About one.fiftb of 

ality of the Northern Spy as oompaied with *'*® whole crop were decayed at the heart, a con- 

.'sJanoetf The UtUr is a general favorite ■«5.**t'*f«' ^ suppose, of sudden chills, a liabUi^ 

H. Jt. Burlimgton Iowa, which is the mam cause of disease in all the tropio- 

•r^Jv u« ni u • 'i it'r u- al plants which we cultivate. The quality of these 

Tewksbury Blush is valuable for being a very „^i^„, ^„ ^ but the sale was bad, parUy 

tiye apple, and a long keeper-but it is not f,„^ ,y,^ ^^,^^/^ ^^ ^^ ^„j ^^^ froi thi 

hii7n#at nnAlitv. And ic tna MnriRll tn hAcnmA ■• <. <• .. * ^ '' .^. '^ ^ 



highest quality, and IS too small to become lingering fear of the cholera. They were mosUy 

avely PoP«»*r. It is hard as yet to compare f,^^ ^^out eight to sixteen pounds weight, tbougL 

^rthern Spy w. h Rawle's Jannet The Jan- ^^^^ t,,«,.i,r. Another plat of water melon., 

B been but little proved side by side with the forwarded in hot beds, and set in richer soil, were 

he former having scarcely ever fruited in New- ^^^j^ j^ ^„j ^^^ji^ but not better than these, 

(where the seasons are probably too short for j^e varieties I cultivated were-the Black Span. 

Id the latter having never fruited at the west. ,-,4 j^e Carolina Green, the White Cored, and /«. 

bsolutely essential to test every thing of the p^rial 

.y actuai trial. The Spy comes slowly into ^ ,^ bot season is indispensible for water me. 

.g, which IS the chief reason its adaptation to ^ especially if raised in open culture. This we 

.rn New- York has not been ascertained. It is j.^^ this year. The other main favorable circum- 

e showy apple than the Jannet. ^^^^^^ ^.i^ ^^e fresh green sward. 

DISTANCE OF PEACH TREES. TeST OF THE RiPENESS OF A WaTEB MeLON.— 

nil peach trees set ten feet apart, do as well A ^f.'f *• ""iV" '^?^ *»f just attained its full growth 

twelve feet?" Jt P *" solid, and heavier than the same melon when fit 

.ch trees which are n^t shortened-in, require a f**'' ^^^ V"^^^- , ^ V* «"^»«^"".'*' maturity consists firet 

ce of twentT feetj but by keeping the heads *" * chemxcal change of its juices to a luscious 

ict, they will not interfere with each other at »^«««n«»?> "^ *€Condly in a meckanxcal change, i. 

e feet distance. Ten feet would be rather too ^^ * ^5>;"S °"^^[.t»»^ <^entre so that the melon be- 

planting. By planting near, we get a great- co«ieshoUow This hist change does not take place 

nber of trees to an acre, and consequently a ^^en the fruit is picked prematurely, or when it n- 

* crop of peaches from an acre. A distance ^ nr ' j « « 1 

feet wai «How three hundred tree, per eere; ^*.f" now prepared to under.t»nd the te.t of 

y feet onir a litUe more than one hundred """"'r- '^ 'he melon be moderately preued be- 

irouad ahould be weU cnltivated in any case, 5'"° '.'" ^!^f?> ^J' *"*?" '"•.T^*" the hands and 

he nearer distance thus becomes the more eco. ^."*''. .C''. ' Iu"1-*' I ' i^'l*" «"«'"»8."«»»f • 

al. The more numerous the trees, however, "°»' '*'"'' '° ,""? ^'f'',"? ""^ ^ !»'; ^his is m 

ore rapidly the soil is exhausted. Hence, hea- <:°»»e<l"e>'<'« of the yielding of the hollow sides to 

tanuring becomes requisite. *.''" P™""''- Although an experienced eye can 

) objection that the uees are kept too small J."^8«' !" *T^ degree of correctness, of the con- 

.rtening.in the heads, is not Talid, because the I^'V?.",' '''■ ""/.""i.^ i"*",™^ "" "*■''*" '"* 

unpraned head, only bear fruit at the end. of •>"* »'"' foregoing . C. E. G. U Uca. 

ranches. 

-. . I r Early Vegetables. 

ProoucUve Strawberries* 

"7 — ■ . . . _, , Hardy vegetables may be planted as early in 

;orrespondent of the Mxehxgan Farmer, who Ap^ii as the ground will answer to work. Radish, 

iued 30 bushels of strawberries on one-third ^.^ lettuce, cabbages, turneps, potatoes, peas, &c., 

acre, has been most successful with Large f^^ early use, may be planted on warm soils almost 

Scarlet, Hovey's Seedling, Boston Pine, and ^g ^^^^ „ the frost is out. If very severe cold oo- 

>n's Bay.^ The Large Early Scarlet produces ^urs after the plants are up, some straw or hemlock 

5thefruit.ofanyother8ort,continuingamonth. boughs maybe spread over them, which will be a 

f's Seedling yields a fair crop, and much larg- sufficient protection, and may be readily removed 

it than any other, having obtained single spe- ^^^^ no longer wanted. 

IS measuring 4J inches in cireumference. The best early varieties of peas are the Prince Al- 

5 land IS trenched 18 inches or 2 feet deep, and ^ert, Early Kent. Early June (or Washington,) and 

led with a mixture of well-rotted manure and t|,e Cedo Nulli. the latter is a dwarf variety, requir- 

I from the woods— the rows are 2 feet apart, jng ^m y^^lXe space, is prolific, and comes to matu- 

very third year, the runners are allowed to oo- ^ity in ^bout as short a time as the Prince Albert, 

the ground between them, and the old rows The Early Kent is very popular in this neighborhood, 

)aded in. where it has been raised for a few seasons. A good 

Large Crop of Water Melons. ™°^« **^ raising early peas was described in our last 

volume, page 93. 

te in May I turned over a piece of green A good mode of raising early potatoes is to sprout 
1 that had been in grass for mowing until it the tubers in warm horse-dung. They may be pla- 
na out. On the 30th of May, 1849, I planted ced in layers with the manure, either on the ground 
a portion of it one hundred hills of water me- or in a box or crate. If the potatoes, when pack- 
without any manure, the surface having been ed for sprouting, are laid on small pieces of tough 
ly mellowed by the harrow. They grew very sods, the grass side downwards, they may be plant- 
y during the six weeks drouth that occurred ed with the sods, without breaking the sprouts or 
mm June 28th and August 9th, during which roots, which will greatly facilitate their growth. 
rare hoed three times, watered frequently with They should not be started too much before plant- 
water, and twice with soap suds. After the ing, as it is difficult to prevent the sprouts from he- 
at rains, they grew with great rapidity. I ing bruised or injured, if they are much more than 
iff*4 ia September I (beginning on the 7th, flf- an inch long. If planted very early, they should be 
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Uohmeot of Bever*! names to one variety. Tbere 
are several kinds, diSering contiJerably in appear- 
anee and quality, vhich pass under tbe name ot 
Early June. Some are round, others oblong; some 
jellnw inside, others white. A kind introduced 
from England, and there known as Stiaw'i Early nr 
Early Shaws, is hare variously oailed by those names, 
as well as Early Jane "' ' ' " " 
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roundish in form, 

of the best kinds 
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yielden, and not superior to the Shaws in quality. 
They frequently grow to a size fit for eating, in eight 
weeks Trom the time of planting. When cooked be- 
fore they are ripe, or while growing, their quality 
is superior to moat kinds in the same stage. They 
are hardy, yield well, and keep well. 



TwentT>Bve Hardr Shnib*. 

Freqaent icqniries are made by those but little 
acquainted with ornamental shrubs, for the names 
of some of the most desirable and ornamental as well 
as the most hardy species. Among the hundreds 
which are offered for sale in nurseriea, the following 
list has been given by A. J. Dawning, and may be of 
■ervice to those now about to commence the improve- 
ment of their homes by arnamentBl planting : — 

Tkt mod deiirabit 25 hardg dtciduout ihrubi, 
furnithing a lucceiiioa of Jtoaeri or oraamtnlet 
frait from March to Novembir: 

Fink Mezercon, 

Japan Quince, white and scarlet. 

Swarf double-flowering Almond, 

Doable purple Tree Fsony, 

White Persian Lilac, 

Chinese White Magnolia, 

Soulange's Magnolia, 

Bweel-icented Magnolia, (M. glauca,) 

White Fiinge-Tree, 

Garland Seutzia, {D. leabra,) 

Large-flowered Syringo, 

Broad-leaved Laburnam, 

Rose Acacia, 

Tartarian Tree-honeysuekle, red and white. 

Double white Hawthorn, 

Double pink Hawthorn, 

Sweet Scented Shrub, 

Dwarf White Horsechestnut, 

Fragrant Clethra, 

Oak-leaved Hydrangea, 

Venetian Sumac {ot Purple Fringe,) 

Purple Burning Bush, (Euonymui,) 

Buffalo Berry. 

To the preceding might bo added, as superior to 
some of them, the Siberian Lilac, the Allhea or Hi- 
biscus syriacus, and, although so common, the 
Snowball. Nor should soms of the Roses he for- 



The following are given ai some of thejSnut tor- 
iy climbing Mkriibi : — 

Large-flowering trumpet creeper, [rather ton- 
de'i] Queen of the Prairies Rose, Chinese Wiata- 
ria, Sweet- Me nted Clematia, Doable purple Clema- 



is, Monthly Fragrant Honejmokla, ChiacM T*l> 
liog Hone; snckle, Yellow Tramp*! HokOfaaekle. 

[To which the Scarlet TrampM HoBaTMoUa sbMU 

by aUuean* be added.] 



r iLLliroii.— In aorthorn IUImw, lb* 
'ten very severe, the tbemoBeiar aik- 
rees below aero; while iatkeieatbm 
part or the State, tbe cotton plant uatnrea a far- 
':al crop, and the indigenous cane, though 4wtif- 
:h, survives the winter. 

Applei of NoaTHEKH Illinoii. — Dr. KMuetll 
ives in substance the following: — 
Yttlovi Harveil — large, usually fair, ezoollaat— 

Kttaick Codlin — not over good; tbe Moat aailf , 
oiform and enormons bearer. 

Rambo — receives the most praiae iiutbar soBtk- 

Oilin, A'etclown Pippi^, Raxburji Rmmtl, — "at- 
serably unproductive here." 

Rhodt Ittand Graening^ — shy bearer— alao oraak- 
ig at tbe nollar of the nnrsery trea. 

Rawlt'i Jatinitt — all speak higblj of tUefoi HIv 

Limbtr Twig — highly oommended in aoatbera II 
linoi.. 

WhiUtniYtlloieBellfieuur — "perfooUj at hem* 

I our rich prairie soil." 

Carthovit or Rtd RaaatiUt — one of the moat pro- 
fitable market varieties, from one end of tbe Mil' 
tissippi to the other. 

Engiiih OT Poughktipiie RuittI — has prodneod tks 
largest crops of all keeping apples, — six bnsbebha*- 
ng been produced on one tree the sixth year froB 
planting out. The same was obtained from a Km- 
wick Codlin. In planting, the holea war* flvo fett 
across, 18 inches deep, the toil mixed with a Utile 
manure, good cultivation given, and the ateM 
washed with snap-suds. 

Fulton Jpplt — an Jllinoi* aeedliiif, — the orifi* 

feet high, and 28 across the top. 

STaAWBERKIES FOB MaIEET.— F. R. ElllOtt, Ot 

Cleveland, Ohio, states the followiag expenoMiti 
Upon one-fourth o[ an acre, light loamj aand, ta- 

thor poor, not highly manured, planted in 1846, tte 

variety known as Willey, in rows 2 feet apait, ui 

plants one foot in the row. 

In 1847, 1345 quarts from this, aold for |US ia 

In I84S, filS quarts sold for W3.36. ThoM wan 
both axclusive of those used in a Aunilj o( twdf* 

persons. 

Estimate of cost:— 

r«ofiK"""»«lror3)r*.l., MM 

PlBDtiiirr uud haciBB Em y<u, 4 M 

do do HL-oiidTeor )M 

ia do lhirdy»T, >« 

Ouheiinc firM rear M 00 

do ■vfioud year......... II 01 

wan 

Receipts, Gnl Tear, cuh •140 DO 

da secmid year, cuh............ 03 39 

dc i«y for family use, 10 0^ 

NellpraSl, tlW » 

[The Willey as a very productive Tariet*, theagM 
to he about eqaallj so with Dandee nnd •lui'a aU 
- .1 
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CBKS IN Illinois. — Dr. Kennioott (19 miles 
Hiioago) cajs that fine varietiee sell for $1.- 
^2.50 at the orchard, and $3.50 to $4.00 taken 
:ket. One man some 30 miles west of Chioa- 
Id $2,000 worth of peaches in 1847 from one 
•d. 

I trees bear young — sometimes the second year 
n the third---bat usnalUy die in 6 or 7 years. 

PK Cuttings. — The Mich. Farmer states that 
. Buck, a successful cultivator, has met with 
m failure in raisin j^ grapes from cuttings in the 
way of placing them nearly perpendicular or 
ely in the soil, not one in ten thus treated ever 
Dg signs of growth. A difleront mode was 
rards adopted, by placing the cutting horizon - 
just beneath the surface. Not one in fifty 

&DT Grapes in Maine. — Alex. Johnston, of 
ksset, states in Uovey^t MagazinCf that the 
ila is the only variety of American grapes that 
acceed in that severe climate. Even that re- 
< ample protection in winter. One vine, three 
•half inches in diameter at the ground, and 
had borne finely, had been killed by leaving 
Dsed. The Catawba is unfitted for that re- 

iNSPLANTINO LarGE TrEES WITH BaLLS. — 

ame correspondent describes a mode of remo- 
large evergreen trees with frozen balls of 
requiring far less labor than the usual way of 
g round them through the hard frozen ground, 
round at the roots is covered in winter a foot 
with evergreen boughs, which keep it from 
ng so soon in the spring, as the surrounding 
The tree is then easily removed, roots, frost 
1. 

>LE Trees in Illinois. — The fertile soil, hot 

Brs, and severe winters of a large portion of 

estern states, render the culture of some kinds 

it more difficult than at the east. It appears 

well established that apple trees budded and 

d on strong, full sized, entire roots, are more 

than those raised by root-grafting as com- 

practiced. Prof. Turner, of Illinois College, 

in the Horticulturist, that 60 rooUgrafted 

lOk) grafted on full seedling rootf, and 60 

i near the groundj were transplanted under 

ely similar circumstances in similar soil. In 

Uowing year, only six root- grafted trees were 

on the other hand, all the budded trees but 

!re living, as well as all the trees grafted on 

seedling roots. 

w Names to old Fruits. — The long time re- 
to prove the correctness of a fruit by coming 
saring, renders the public peculiarly liable to 
ition from venders. Every year exposes some 
humbug. For some years past, a grape has 
;old very extensively, at a guinea a plant, un- 
le name of Josling^s St. Albans. Robert 
pson, the greatest English pomologist, highly 
ended it. Josling is said to have obtained by 
e more than ten thousand dollars. It is now 
to be an old sort, long known as the Chasse- 
isqne, or Musk Chasielas. 
fTER Pears. — Hovey says, ''our eorrespond- 
[r. Washburn, of Plymouth, informs us that he 
■t sold the last of his Easter Beurre pears, 
odooe of one dwarf tree. They brought him 
ndsome sum of twenty dollars; and less than 
lel of fruit. He finds no difficulty whatever in 
■( the pears ; his practice is to let the fruit 
m iht tree as late as possible, even after two 



or three frosts, if they are not likely to be very se* 
vere. Each pear is wrapped in double papers, and 
kept at an even temperature in a cool room, until 
wanted for use ; they are then brought into a warm- 
er temperature, where in the course of a fortnight 
they begin to change color, and soon beooma fit for 
cooking. In this way they may be ripened off in 
succession from the middle of December to the mid- 
dle of March." 

Manure for Fruit Trees. — The Horticulturist 
recommends, as one of the best manures for fruit 
trees, &c., the following: — Pour brine, {old brine 
is as good as any) on fresh lime till slaked to a 
powder. Then make a heap of the fallen leaves of 
the trees, by sprinkling over every layer of leaves a 
portion of this compound of lime and salt, at the 
rate of four bushels to a cord of leaves. In a few 
weeks it will be ready for use. The proportion of 
salt to the lime is about as one to four. Grape 
leaves, thus treated, are recommended as best for 
grapes; peach leaves for peach trees, &c. 

Ripening of Apples at the South. — The fol- 
lowing statement of E. J. Capell, of Centreville, 
Miss., in the Horticulturist, shows the wide difi*er- 
ence between the periods of the ripening of apples 
in the northern states and at the south: — 
" Early Harvest— 1st of July." 
" Bevan — early summer." 
" Holland Pippin — July and August." 
" Maiden's Blush — ripens in August." 
" Golden Russet — ripens in September." 
The preceding appear to be well adapted to the 
soil and climate of the south. Here, the Early Har- 
vest and Bevan ripen late in summer — the Holland 
Pippin and MaidcnU Blush at mid-autumn — and the 
the Golden Russet is a good keeping winter apple. 

The Diana Grape. 

From the experience I have had with this new va- 
riety, I should judge it difficult to grow from cut" 
tings, as in several attempts I have not succeeded, 
and I have understood that others have met with si- 
milar failures. The wood is slender, which may be 
the cause. S. H. Colton. Worcester, Mass, 2d 
mo., 1850. 

Farmer's Song. 

BT W. L. XATOir. 



' A rural life is the life for me,' 

Away from the city's strife. 
Where the breath of Heaven is pore sod ftee, 

Aiid nature 's full of life ; 
Where the earth is clothed with a lovely 

The flowers smiliiiir and feir, 
And the wisdom of God is distinctly seen« 

In all that flourishes there. 

We do not envy the man of trade, 

Whose life is with cares oppressed, 
Who only is happy as wealth is made, 

And not when others ore IJessed ; 
His life bound up in his merchandise, 

His heart absorbed in his gains. 
The beauty of earth stiut out from his eyes, 

But not from his soul, its pains. 

We have nothing to do in Ambition^s ways, 

And do not envy the great, 
Pnfled up bv the hollow voice of praise, 

And periHCxed with the cares of state ; 
Elated with hope or depressed with fear, 

They must nui when the people call ;— 
We are happier far iu our humule sphere, 

Than they in the Nation's hall 

The gifts of Heaven are freely bestowed, 

'Hie harvest our labor erowns : 
No despots can reach our |ieacenil abode. 

We quail at no tyraiu's frowns. 
A rural home is the home we love, 

Away l>o« tke cHy*s strife. 
We bow to none but ib« God aboi 

None know a happier life. 
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Fig. 1 — Stclion- 0/ ftnet — I. lAawi tkt bank, vhxck «ay bt madt any rtjuirtd ktigkt. Tktjint win 
U A inrAtt from IKt graund—tkt Mteoni it 41 mbovt tktt—tk* tkiri 4i— U< fowtk S—tU fifth T- 
tkt lixik 8, and (Ac iivenlh 9 inckei apart. 



ConBtmctioii of Wire Fence. 

Eds. Ccltivatok — I observe in ronr Janaary 
anmber, a correipondeni ezpresaas bia feari, tbal 
thoae who ban comtrucled wira Tencci, will be dj 
■ppointeil as to their duratiility and elRciency ; thi 
the svajing of the wire will have a tendenoy 1 
break it off whore it goei Ihraugh tht pottt, an 
that the accumulation of water in the kolf at the 
poet, will ruit the wire, and wenhon and destro; 
it. If these premL»e» were correct, the conGluiion 
would not be so far out of the way. BOT I will aai 
in all kindness that your correipondent, in this mat 
ter, is defiuient in that wisdom which i> ''proBtabli 
to direct." I propose in ibis cominunicacion, ti 
siTe my experience, aud method o( coniitractinf; 
Wirt Ftnct. In lS-19, I constructed the lirst wl 
e that I, or any of my ncighboi 



was something entirely new. 
about twenty. five rods long. 



every year si 






This 
[ ha^ 



. of fen 



more than a 



lilcof 



wire fence on my farm, and 1 think I shall make no 
other kind unless it may be nround vards, where shel- 
ter from the wind is desirable. in [be first that I 
made, which has stood nearly tire years, the wire ap- 

that wira of the aize of No. 10, will not be injuri- 
ously afiected by ruit, if it is not in contact wiih 
the groand, and care shoold bo taken that it should 
not be. The advantaf^es of wire fences over other 
kisds are, it costs leas, is more dorahlB, is not in- 
jured by high winds ; is not likely lo be broken by 
tlnruly cattle; where ibe frost heaves the post out, 
tbey may be driven down without diflicully; it ob. 
Tiates the difficulty of enow drifts where roads are 
tbua fenced; (rives an appearanoe of neatness to a 
farm, and a feeling of salii-fneiion lo the owner that 
his crops are safe. The best method of construc- 
tion is to set the posts one rod apart, and throe of 
(mailer size between, so ai to have (ho spaces four 
feat between the posts to which iho wire ia fasten- 
ed, by staples made of wire. The end posts of (he 
line of fence must he firmly set and braced, as 
in Ibe above engravii 




FK- >-X Bafir IMl and Saitu. 

Uninxng (he wire, made similar to a wheelbarrow, 
Titk a reel 18 inches in diameter on an iron shaft 
I iuibaa in diameter, aa in Fig- 2, with » long 



thick leather 



cf Ineptly lit Wirt. 
anh for straining the wira, and a ahorter oa* tor 
leling the wira on the machine. We anile ikt 
ire by looping it together ■■ we real it &a(i tka 
jil on to the reel ; in reeling, one takea a eoil U- 
ciund in his leli hand and delivera il witb kii rigkl, 
I another turns the reel with one hand and gulu 
iih the o(her, on whicb he ahoold uv* a 
prevent laeeratioa tram th 
news anu silvers on tne wire. Eaongb ahoald k* 
reeled at one time to reach at least, Ibe diatanen r> 
quired to be made. Place the machine about tea 
feet from the end poet, in line with the ftnee 
<o be made. A loop is formed on tbe end of 
[he wire; one takes it from the reel to the fnrlbar 
end puBl, and fastens it by driving a ataple in tbl 
loop and another acrosi Ibe twist; then Iu» ik) 
reel till the wire 11 drawn nearly straight; tbel 
place the wire properly against tbe poati, and fast- 
en it by driving Iho staple about half waj tu ; tkei 
strain tbe wire a« tight as you with, drive the at*> 
pie in the end post near the reel, tighlly upon th* 
wire; as the reel slackens, turn tbe wire back aai 
cut it; Coroi a loop, and drive a atapls aeroet tt* 
twist, as at the other end; Ihen drive the iatenae- 
diale staples not exactly tight npon Ihe wIm, aid 



. If* 

k is formed by two back furrowa with a plov, 

dividintf fields, six are safBcieut, oi flvs, whare 

Lie and horses only are to be gaarded agaiall. 

1 pound of No. 10 is about 23 feet, wUeh al H 

, is roiircti. a rod, nearly, whiob for 7 wires, iilS 

a rod for Ibe wire, whioh I think U lesi than any 

:r material can be furnisbed for j so that the wire, 

usive of the staples, will cost at that T*M hom 

.0 28 conts a rod. The whole cost of the fenee, 

uding posts, which are worth from two to four 

arsper hundred, and the labor of erecting, ia leH 

1 fifty cents per rod- The wire abonlif ha ••• 

.ed before using, as il works better, ftnd is not 

so ap[ lo break in iwisling. The tools nceeatary i& 

making the fence, are two pair of pinoera, to naka 

tbeloops — such as are ased by shoemaker* will do 

— a hand-saw file for cutting the wire, a stick about 

four (eel long, marked with tbe proper dlstaBcesfor 

the wire, by which the posts ate to be marked for 

The best way that we have tried to make ataplaa, 
is to take a piece of wire about SO feet long, faatea 
one end in a vice and then npon a Bat bar of iroa, 
H or 2 inches wide, and about a quarter of an inck 
(hick, wind the wire from (be other end oloaely uA 
tightly npon it ; then with a sharp cold ahlaal ewd 
the wire in the middle on both aides of tb* bar; 90 
feat of wire will make about IZOatapIei, wUekokM 
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be dona in » few miButn. Wire Ko. 11 U large 
enough tor aleplo. The itaplc* dtive and hi Id 
noch better ly beiof; flattened at tlie ends, and the 
durability of posls i* much increased by tliarnng 
the coda a few inchei above tho grnund line. I 
think there would bs oo great difficuhy iatonslTUct- 
ins a machine to make alaplea u fast aa nnila can 
be eat, and I hope lomemachinisO will doit. The 
ataplei ihould be from ] to I inch in leD)(lh — three- 
quarter* ii beat when driven into oak poBtB, and one 
inch for cheitnot oroedar. 

I have been thui minute in this dcEcription, in 
eompliaace vith the request of your correspondent 
in tbe Febroar? No. of The CuUitator, and I hope 
if any of yoor contributor! can give further infor- 
■natioB they will let u* hear from them. I consider 
the introduction of wire fences, the most important 
imprnTement in farming that has been made since 
the invention of the caat-iron plow, and that a 
greater amount of iron will he required for fence, 
than for railroads or any other purpose, and thus be- 
Befit an important branch of our country's manufac. 
tnrea. HAaaT Betts. Bruntmck, Rtnttttatr 
County, N. Y., Fib., 1850. 

Eds. CVLTivATOa — Since my last communication 
to Tht Cultivator, relating to wire fence, I have 
boaght fiO pounds No. 10 vire, at 5{ cents per lb., 
which oonfirms the statement I then made regarding 
the price. I think it was manufactured in Fairfield 
County, Ct., and were I to construct a mite of this 
fence ia a straight line, f ihink I would employ but 
two posts, placing one at each end. These posts 
should be set at loast 3 feet into the ground, and as 
it i> supposed that the posts are much less liable to 
decay when the holes are filled with unall or broken 
stonea, instead of earth, (see CuJltn Dior for 1645, 
page 209,) I would adopt this method, raising ttfo 
atonea aroand the post a foot above the surface. A 
Mrong brace ia placed against this post, the foot of 
which is so firmly planted in a bole directly under 
the line of the fence, against a flat stone, or plank, 
ttat it cannot yield when the wires are strained — 
the hole filled as abore. The post is hewn flat on 
the aide opposite the brace; small auger holes 
tkroagh the braoa and post, are made at such dis- 
laieea aa the workman may wiih tbe ttranda to be 



The posts being thus placed at each end and an- 
gle of the line, the wire, which cornea in a coil of a 
single piece, is introduced by inserting one and of it 
through the brace and post, and coiling it around • 
billet of wood, say 2 inches in diameter by 6 inchea 
long, several times in each direction, by twining it 
around the strand between the billet and post in such 
a manner that it eannot roll when the wires are 
strained. The workman now takes the coil of wire 
and proceeds along the line, oncoiling as he walks, 
until he reaches the end of the coil. Another coil 
is now attached, which is done by laying tbe two 
ends on the ground, passing them some eight or ten 
inches by each other, and crossing them twice at 
about equal distances from tbe ends, like tying the 
first part of a common hard ki,ot. A billet of wood 
like that at the por>t, except a few inchea shorter, 
is laid on and the ends, brought up over the wood, 
and lied again, and twined around the main wires. 

In this way the workman proceeds, until he reach- 
es Iheothcr post, at tbe end or angle of the line, 
through which the wire is passed and drawn up sa 
straight as can easily be done by the hands. It ia 
thero fastened to a billet of wood, as at the first 
post ; each strand being thus extended with the tame 
degree of tension, or as near as may be. The 
workman now proceeds to set large-siied common 
fence stakes. If tbe surface is nndnlating, on 
each eminence and in each hollow, these stakes are 
to be set into holes made with a heavy crowbar, two 
feel deep, and driven down with an axe or beetle, 
and about 15 or 20 feet apart, throughout the line. 
This being done, he again proceeds with hammer 
and nails and sew in hand, and inserts in the stakea 
saw cuts about Ij in. deep, corresponding exactly 
with the holes end distances on the posts. Into 
these cuts tho strands are placed, and a lenptnny 
nail is driven down nearly to the head, across the 
cut, confining the wire to the slake. 

This being done at each stake, no further atrain- 
inp of the alrsnds is necessary, when the surface ie 
sufficiently undulating, but in most cases it will bs 
necessary to attach a strainer, by means of a round 
stick, 4 inches in diameter, the same length of post 
above ground, with corresponding holes, and a two 
inch auger-hole near the centre. It is temporarily 
erected near the foot of the brace, the wires passed 
Ihrongh, befon passing through ihebreoe and p- 
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and before the stakes are set, it is carried along on 
the wires to the centre of the line between the posts. 
After the wires are put into the saw cuts, a lever is 
inserted in the large hole, by which the strainer is 
turned around until the wires are sufHciently strain- 
ed. The Jever is left in, and a stick one inch in di- 
ameter and same length of strainer is put in an up- 
right position between the lever and wires, which 
holds it to its place. In no case should the wires be 
made to form angles, or even small circles. As a 

Sreventive, billets of round wood are used, and the 
oles in the strainer rounded off. 
The wire for a fence of the above description will 
«ost about 17 cents per rod, and when designed for 
cattle and horses only, the whole cust I think, will 
not exceed 35 cents per rod. I am inclined to think 
that annealed wire requires no protection to pre- 
vent corrosion. It is said that annealed telegraph 
wires do not corrode to the injury of their strength, 
and it is fallacy to suppose that electricity prevents 
it, when no heat is conveyed to the wires. A re- 
cent newspaper relates an instance of a poultry 
yard having been surrounded 15 years with annealed 
wires, and they are yet in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The annealing operation is easily performed, 
viz.: as a blacksmith heats the tire for setting on 
a wagon- wheel, allowing it to cool slowly. My 
cattle fence has 5 strands — top strand five feet, and 
bottom strand 22 inches from the ground — the space 
filled with the three remaining strands at equal dis- 
tances. A. B. 



ffll)e Jarmtr Note-Book. 

Galloway Breed of Cattle. 

See Portrait— p. 145. 

This valuable breed of cattle derives its name 
from a district of country in Scotland called Gal- 
loway, embracing several counties. It may be 
fairly considered aboriginal, and evidently closely 
allied to the semi-wild stock of Chatelhcrauit Park 
— the descendants of an ancient race, which in ear- 
ly times roamed unrestrained in the Caledonian 
forests. 

The true Galloways are without horns. Their 
color is generally black, though sometimes red 
and dun. Of all the polled breeds, they are the 
most highly prized, on account of their many excel- 
lencies. As observed by Professor Low — " The 
breed of Galloway is peculiarly confirmed in its cha- 
racters, and thoroughly adapted to the condition of 
the country." Various crosses have been attempt- 
ed with other breeds with a view of improving the 
Galloways; but the results, in the end, have not 
answered expectation, and in the language of Mr. 
Youatt, — **The intelligent Galloway breeder is now 
perfectly satisfied that his stock can only he impro- 
ved by adherence to the pure breed and by care in 
selection.'' 

It is for their superior grazing qualities that the 
Galloways are most esteemed. They fatten very 
easily, and their beef commands a high price in the 
English markets, it being fine in the grain, and the 
fat well mixed with the muscular parts. They are 
mostly slaughtered at three years old, and the ave- 
rage weight of those sent to the London market, is 
put down at 770 to 840 lbs., the four quarters. The 

Sualities of the breed for the dairy, are only mid- 
ling. The cows do not yield a large quantity of 
milk, but it is rich and affords comparatively a large 
proportion of butter, which is of the finest quality; 
and the average annual yield per oow, vehere all the 



milk is devoted to batter, is 150 lbt.| thongh largw 
returns are often obtained. 

The points of the Galloway oz, are thu girei by 
Martin: — A well-bred Galloway ia of admirablt 
form ; all is close and compact; the barrel is roaadp 
ed and ribbed home to the hip-bones ; the chest ■ 
deep, the shoulders thiek'^nd broad ; the neck shsil 
and thick; the head clean; the back straight sad 
broad ; the limbs short, but extremely mascuar; ths 
skin moderate but mellow, and well covered with 
long soft hair, — that on the ears, which are largs, 
is peculiarly rough and long. 

We think the Galloways would prove a very use- 
ful breed of cattle for many sections of this oooBtryi 
particularly the mountainous and hilly portions of 
the northern and middle states. We have, on for- 
mer occasions, expressed the belief that the intro- 
duction of these cattle and the West-HighlanderSf 
would be a decided acquisition ; and we tmst tkat| 
through the aid of agricultural associations and en- 
terprising individuals, we shall, before long, have 
the pleasure of seeing specimens of these vaioabk 
breeds in the country. 



Sonthem Ohio* 



Eds. Cultivator — It is said all things wort 
made for some good end — and surely it is vise to 
consider the design and fitness of things. One part 
of our country — by soil, climate, and market, is 
suited to one product — another, though not widely 
difierent perhaps, for an entirely different. 

It is pretty obvious that this part of onr great 
country is well adapted to the raising of stock. 
Without alluding to our extensive and fertile bottom 
lands which skirt all of our numerous streams, per- 
mit me to occupy a little space in considering the 
character, quality and capacity of tbe hills. 

Most of them are filled with mineral wealth; ires 
and coal abound, with lime and marl, as well as the 
best qualities of stone and clay; — these however, 
are treasures to be developed in other years; the 
chief and always the earliest pursuit of a civiliasd 
people, is agricultural. 

The soil is of every variety — the rich, tenaoioas 
red clay, limestone loam, and light sand may all bo 
found contiguous — the latter near streams. 

The timber consists of oaks of almost every va- 
riety, hickory, walnut, poplar, maple, beech, loenst| 
mulberry and tbe vine. 

Water abundant and pure — showers more reliablo 
than in a level country. 

Seasons mild , yet the air bracing ; with less change 
and less severity than those parts of country aader 
either the influence of lakes or prairies. 

No marshes, and a very general exemption frosi 
the diseases incident to such districts. 

Skirted on the south by the Ohio river, by whioh, 
at a very small cost, we are enabled to send our 
products to a market at pleasure. 

As there are numerous streams which are naviga- 
ble for flat boats for from twenty to seventy milos 
interior, the facilities for cheap transportation are 
excellent — besides the canals and railroads projected 
and already completed. 

These lands are rough, but adapted to the most 
nutritions grasses ; and while it is impolitic to plow 
very much, they are admirably adapted for stock of 
all kinds. Horses may be raised with profit, as we 
are nearer an eastern market than those with whom 
we come in competition. Cattle require bat little 
care and thrive well; had I room, it would be easy 
to show that the dairy is eminently worthy of !■• 
creased attention. Sheep of the larger braods ef 
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Marino can ba grown by almoit any of our farmers 
■aaeatsrally, while the finest quality may be proda- 
ead by those who devote the pains and attention. 
Mo where is stock more uniformly healthy, exempt 
firom those diseases which in some localities render 
the bnsiness hasardous. 

What we need in more attention devoted to the 
subject, more capital invested, and more care and 
ikill in breeding. 

There are tracts of valuable land bordering upon 
the Ohio river, such as above described which at 
most moderate prices are open to the purchaser. 
Daawin £. GAmoNER. Marietta f Ohio, Ftb. 5. 

Growth of Pumpkins* 

Eds. Cultivator — Last summer I had several 
pumpkin plants come up in my garden spontaneous- 
ly; and as I devoted a part of the garden to pump- 
kins, I thought I would let some of them grow. 
They were not in the richest part of the garden, 
and I took no pains with them, only to keep down 
the weeds around them. Two grew very luxuriant- 
ly, and produced abundantly. I did not keep an 
exkct account of the number that grew on one; but 
there were over forty pumpkins, which would ave- 
rage nine or ten pounds a piece. The other produ- 
ced twenty-seven pumpkins, which averaged a 
fraction over 22 lbs. each. The heaviest weighed 
33 lbs. The lightest weighed 9i lbs. The whole 
amount was 601 lbs. The longest vine was 63 feet, 
and was still growing when I measured it. 

I enclose a few seeds, out of one of the 27 pump- 
kins. Perhaps they will not do any better or as well 
in your climate, than your conunon pumpkins, but 
you can try them, or let some other persons have 
them. Jacob Hitchcock. Dwight Mittion, Che- 
roke§ Nation, Jan. 24, 1850. 

Cnbbage Cnltnre. 

Eds. Cttltivator — I am induced to ask, through 
▼onr journal, what are the effects of growing cab- 
bages on soil? Is the crop an exhauster or renova- 
tor? 

There is a little community of us here engajred 
in cultivating potatoes and cabbages for the south- 
ern market. We are on the bank of the Ohio river, 
immediately below New-Albany, Ind. Our prac- 
tice is to take a crop of potatoes, and then a crop 
of Drumhead cabbage from the same ground in one 
season. We invariably find, that we can get a bet- 
ter crop of potatoes from the ground on which we 
took, the previous year, both a crop of potatoes and 
a crop of cabbages, than we can when we only take 
a crop of potatoes, and leave the ground idle till the 
following spring. 

We have reason to think our experience is not sin- 
gular in this matter; and we wish to know where 
the ** protein compounds,'' which a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review speaks of as being found in the 
cabbage on analysis, are obtained — -do they come 
firom the subsoil or from the atmosphere? 

Onr soil is alluvial, rather sandy, and the subsoil 
similar to the surface for about thirty feet, when 
we come to a slate rock. We have had periodical 
overflows from the river, of three to five feet in 
depth, once in fifteen years, since 1800. In some in- 
stances, the water sweeps three or four inches from 
the surface, and in other places it deposites from 
one to two feet in depth. It is probable that the 
vhoie space onr land now occupies, has in former 
periods constituted the channel of the Ohio. J. H. 
Collins. Locuet Lawn, near Ntw-Jtlbany, Ind., 
Ftk. 1«| 1850. 



Jaries ia Civil Ca«8et« 

BY DAVID THOMAS. 

A lawyer of great experience, after reading my 
remarks in The Cultivator for October 1849, page 
315, said to me, '' that is correct as far as it goeS| 
but it does not reach all the abuses that are practi- 
ced. The manner of selecting jurors, is often high- 
ly exceptionable. It was doubtless intended by the 
legislature that supervisors and assessors should 
choose the best men ; but it too often happens when 
these officers convene, and proceed to business, that 
if A — is mentioned as a suitable person to serve in 
that capacity, the reply will be after this manner: 
** Yes, but he is actively engaged in aflairs of his 
own, and it might be a great damage to him. We 
had better not impose such a burden on him." So 
of B — , so of C — ; and in this way tecond rate, 
and third rate men have their names entered, and 
enough of them to make a jury trial but little better 
than a farce. 

'' Again — the manner in which juries often arrive 
at the amount of damages, is iniquitous; and no- 
thing short of a burlesque on Courts of Justice. 
Suppose K — has slandered L — , and the latter asks 
damages. When the jurors have retired to their 
room, a difierence of opinion is soon perceived,— 
and how do you suppose they make up their verdict? 
By carefully weighing the evidence, and trying to 
enlighten each other's minds? Perhaps they do so 
at first ; but such discussions soon become tiresome ; 
and not unfrequcntly they proceed to chalk, and 
take the average !! Now then is the time for par- 
tialities and antipathies to bud, blossom, and bear 
fruit. The juror is no longer restrained by the ar- 
guments or opinions of his colleagues; but with a 
view to the average, and apprehensive that others 
may be as twittical as himself in an opposite direc- 
tion, — he marks down a sum which his sober judg- 
ment intimates is twice, or three times as great as 
it ought to be. In the mean time, others with a si- 
milar view, mark down only half or a third of what 
they believe to be just. The whole is then added 
together and divided by 12! and the foreman gives 
it in, under oath, as a trueverdict according to law 
and evidence ! ! 

'^ It is some comfort to know however, that the 
Court will generally set such verdicts aside, if the 
facts become known ; but the utter worthlessness of 
juries in civil causes, is none the less palpable on 
this account." 

Having forwarded to my learned friend, the pre« 
ceding sketch for revision, — he sent me by return 
of mail, the following supplement, — saying howev- 
er that he had no time to write on such subjectSi 
except in the greatest haste. 

" The habits of the great mass of those who are 
drawn to serve as jurors, do not render them the 
best judges of the intricate questions upon which 
they are called to decide, — not that they are defi- 
cient in natural endowments, or incapable by doe 
training to resolve the doubts and difficulties which 
in every contested suit, must perplex men of the 
keenest intellect. We do not employ a blacksmith 
to make our coats, nor a carpenter to mend our 
watches, nor a physician to make our shoes, — and 
why? Simply because they do not understand the 
business, and others do. If I disagree with a neigh- 
bor as to our mutual rights, why should I refer the 
matter to 12 men whom I do not know, but of whom 
I may safely predict that they have been selected at 
random, and are no better at the solution of a diffi- 
culty than myself or my neigbor? Why not at onoo 
refer it for final decision to a judge, or a bench of 
judges, trained to reflection by years of ttndy, and 
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by years of praotioc, which are th« keenest of all 
sharpeners of intellect. Pay nor judges good sala- 
ries, render them independent and at ease in a pe- 
ooniary point of view, and we can command the best 
intellect of the country to act as arbiters and um- 
pires between man and man. 

'' When we reflect that at every circuit of our JSu- 
preme Court the most intricate questions come up 
for decision, differing in the different causes, and 
originating generally in kinds of business, or phases 
of circumstances with which '*the gentlemen of thje 
jury *' are in no wise familiar, — is it at all wonder- 
ful that juries so often disagree? or if they agree, 
that their verdicts are so frequently set aside? The 
puzzling of witnesses, and the laborious efforts of 
counsel *' to make the worse appear the better rea- 
son,'' leaves nine jurors out of ten in a sea of 
doubt, from which they cannot emerge, except by 
the aid of the judge. He recapitulates the facts, 
explains the law, and declares the application of 
the law to the particular facts in the case, and then 
the jury may come to a lucid conclusion. But why 
not leave all to the judge at once? 

** It is a great error to suppose that it is an easy 
matter to act as a juror in an average of litigated 
causes. If the facts are perfectly plain, and the 
law equally so, it is true that juries can act with- 
out diificulty; but it so happens that when these 
things are so, there is little or no litigation. Men 
do not often go to law where their mutual rights 
or remedies are clear; none but a dunce would do 
80; or now and then a man in a passion to revenge 
himself of an enemy, might venture a small sum in 
costs, to give his opponent as much trouble as he 
makes for himself, — but such cases are rare. 

'' As a general thing, it is only in cases of doubt 
that men get entangled in law suits; and then is the 
time they need the aid of learned judges, and not 
the opinions of their neighbors who are as ignorant 
at themselves. Give us juries in criminal cases; 
but in all civil matters, I for one, prefer to run the 
risk of corruption on the bench, rather than abide 
the decision of stupidity and prejudice in the jury 
box." 

PlantatioD Railroads. 



Edi. C1TI.TIVAT0B — About two years since, we 
•onstructed a railroad of Red Cedar, extending 
from the Mississippi river about midway of the 
plantation to the sugar house, — a distance of two 
miles-^for the double purpose of transporting our 
sugars and molasses to the river for shipment, and 
carrying our sugar to the sugar house. It answers 
many other valuable purposes, to wit: — The labor- 
ers are conveyed to and from their work in less time 
and without fatigue. No mud or broiling sun im- 
pedes their way. The various supplies for the place, 
and articles of transportation, are carried on the 
road. Though last, not least, a higher considera- 
tion has been kept in view. Every sabbath morn- 
ing, all the people, white and blackj are provided 
with cars to convey them to the church at the end 
of the road, to hear the word of God preached; the 
value of which no one can estimate. 

The cost of the road did not exceed one thousand 
dollars per mile. 

The greater portion of the road, (the rails being 
about six or seven inches square) is laid without 
eross ties; and seems to answer as well as that laid 
with ties — the ends of the rails being doweled to- 
gether, and a short plank at the ends laid under. 

The rails are bedded about half in the ground. 
The car wheeli are without flanges, and are kept on 



the track by amall horinontaf wlie«l» on a Tortioal 
axle, running inside the raik, and are not liable to 
run off. We feared flangea would out tho rails, a« 
no iron is used. From pretent appearaaco* the 
road may last twenty years. In our opibion tke 
stock pays fifty per cent, per annum. Two horses 
are equal to twenty in the usual way. The heari* 
est load we have carried on it, was a steam sogar 
boiler, (a locomotive boiler) weighing 14,000 lbs., 
and without apparently affecting the road. 

We believe railroads, both private and pnblio art 
not yet fully appreciated. 

Let us have a railroad all the way from New- 
York to New- Orleans — then where could the Union 
be divided? S. & R. Tillotson. N€W^Riv€rf Xa., 
Dec. 30, 1849. 

Progress in Knowledge* 



Eds. Cultivator — Your able corretpondeat| 
Mr. Holbrook, in the February number of Tlu C«i- 
tivator^ very graphically portrays the controversy 
that has been going on for some years past, between 
the old and new school classes of farmers; I have^ 
for a long time been an interested " looker on " in 
this matter, and if I am any judge in humaa pro* 
gress, the old school or plow-jogger class are fiast 
losing ground. The great number of agrionltnral 
papers that are distributed through the various teo- 
tions of our Union, are fast doing away the pre* 
judices that once so generally existed ia the minds 
of practical farmers, against what used to be sneer- 
ingly termed ^* book farming." 

There seems to be a general belief springing np 
among a large proportion of the tillers of the soil, 
that there are special and unerring laws which go- 
vern the vegetable, as well as the astronomical 
world; and reading, thinking farmers are beginning 
to understand the workings of some of these laws. 
Ten years ago, how few farmers knew even the name 
of silex, or silica, and much less of the part it played 
in the composition of their grains and grasses. But 
now, thousands upon thousands of our common far- 
mers know all about silica. They know it is the 
material that gives stiffness to the straw ; and they 
know the use of spreading sand or gravel opon their 
reclaimed peat meadows and drained swamps, the 
soil of which consists mostly of decaying vegetable 
matter. They know too, what is meant by phos- 
phate of lime, and that it enters largely into the 
composition of the bones of animals; and they have 
learned too, that old bones can, by the effioieat agen- 
cy of vegetable chemistry, be prepared to be again 
worked up into new bones, as well as old gold and 
silver coin, can, by the agency of the mint, ba 
again wrought into new eagles and dollars. And 
they further know, that ammonia is not the name of 
some heroine of a novel, or love- tale, but an import- 
ant constituent of animal manure; finally, they 
have learned a great many other important things 
about book-farming. And with such instructors at 
Profs. Johnston and Norton, they are in a fair way 
of learning much more that will be of intrinsio va- 
lue to them. '*' Science made easy," seems to be 
the object of Prof. Norton's letters, and that's what 
we working farmers want — must have, to be inter- 
ested and benefitted by the labors of scientific men. 
Technical terms and formulas, are legal tender 
among the scientific, but they are at rather a dis- 
count among farmers at present, though we hope the 
day is not far distant, when the technical terms of 
chemistry will be as familiar among the intelligent 
part of tho farming eommunity as *' honsehold 
words.'* B. Warner, N. H,j Feb. 19, 1860. 
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A W«t f^aUwMte Otf' 

En*. CvLTiTATos — A writer in Tht CtillitatoT 
for FebtnsiT, nnder tha besd of " Wsler-Tigbt 
Callari," after some correct obsemliona on lbs 
•Till and incoBTeniencei or a tret cellar, remarks, 
that — " everj reader who hag experience in the use 
of means to naliB a drj cellar, ihould communicate 
it tn the public." Being one who bai kno«n the 
" eviU" of a wet cellar, for nearlj half a cenlurf, 
and which has wilhin the Inal two jears been con- 
TerCfld into a dry one, I freely give the preoess for 
the benefit of all inlerestod. 

My dwelling elands on a moderate iweil, coDtign- 
oni 10 an exteniive piece of low ground, and the 
bottom of the cellar being so nearly on a level with 
it, thongh famished with a drain, was never dry, 
and was often verj wet. Flat stones and boards 
were resorled to as a temporary relief, till in some 
parts several strata bad accainuUted. Tbe walls 
having been laid chiefly with such stones as were 
gathered on the farm, and without mortar, became 
a thorongbfare for rats, which till recently, bid de- 
ftanoe to the eObrls for their expulsion. This, in 
•onneolion with the evil first named, made it neces. 
•ary that somelhing thorough should be attempted, 
and the work was commenced accordingly. All the 
varied furniture of a cellar, sach as polalo and ap- 
ple bins, meat barrels, he, was speedily removed- 
Several inches were pared 00" the bottom to make 
room for an equal amount of gravel. A trench was 
then cut entirely round the cellar, about six inches 
from the wall, which having bean commenced on (he 
■nrface, rendered this operation indiipensahle. The 
trench was earofully itoned with a double row of 
oobblei, and covered with Sat stone, the surface of 
Ihem being two or three inches below the general 
level. The old drain was re. opened and deepened 
laflicientty to receive the water from the inner drain. 
The next step was to procure a sufficient quantity 
of creek gravel to give a coating of two or three 
inches- The number of wagon loads used wa« Gve, 
th« cellar bein<{ equal lo about 30 by 20 (est. The 
gravel was made compact and iiifficienlly smooth to 
receive the mortar, by using a Sat headed pounder- 
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and application. Unless the sand is nearly frea of 
pebbles, I think it best to sift it, though that is not 
indispensible. The proportion of eaoh used, was 
one hnahel of lime lo three and a-half of sand, 
which being thoroughly mixed, wns ihen rednoed to 
the proper consistency for application. A vast 

band, it should be previously in readiness, ns three 
bands will hardly be sufficient to tend ■ single ma- 
son. The cement was spread From an ineli to an 
inch and a-balf think, and the work completed in 
about eighl boura. The cash expense was aboal 
a, labor estimated at about S12. Fromfonrto six 
weeks are necessary for the botton In harden saffi- 
Dientlf to walk on without injury. It is well, ks a 
precantionary measure, to lay down a faw boards 
after a couple of weeks, and let than remain nnlil 
the cement ha* beeona (o haid »* nat to raaaiva foot 



I have said the cait was about $IOj the btn^t at 
this improvement I will hardly trust myself to asti- 
mate. I have a dry eellar; the flour of which is a* 
easily swept as that of any room in the hooie, and 
I am not aware that a quart of water has ever ap- 
peared on its surface as formarlj, except from a sap- 
posed leak in a stane cistern, a few times, which 
was easily disposed of. And I would further saj 
that the rats are beginning to Bad their case hope- 
less, it being a long lime since they discontinued 
their unwelcome visile. C. Bdtlxb. C'ialan, 
Martk I, 1850. 

Flax with Barler* 

Ess. CoLTivATOB — Ihava,fora aamber af f eara, 
been in the practice of loaning Bax seed to sow,f«r 
the purpose of obtaining a supply of seed for maan- 
faeturing into oil- For the last three years, ika 
average yield has not exceeded ten from one, wbtah 
ii, indeed, a very ordinary yield- I have know* 
farmers who had thirty from one, but it is com id n- 
ed a good return, if one bushel produce* twanty. 

I recently purchased from Mr. Lawrenca Gard- 
ner, of Charlton, Saraloga connty, N. Y., a little 
abort of twenty bushels, which he raised among hi* 
barley, from a little more than a peek lowo. Hr. 
Gardner assured me that the flax bj na maeni ia- 
terfered with the growth and yield of the barley — 
that it did not interfere wiih tbe harvaiting, bat oB 
tbe contrary, it kept the barley so together a* to 
render (he harvesting less difficult. 

This yield of aboal sevenly-flve from oae, is par- 
faapa unprecedented in this country ; and it would bo 
well for farmera, eaperially (hose who do not lira at 
a great distance from Mr. Gardner, to ascertain hia 
10 as to be able lo effect such de- 



rable r< 



We find in tbe ftrleihtr 
>r a crop of flax and barlej 
id by Mr- Bxed Mil.i.1, < 



1 aecmat 



Culturiit, a 
I Dariey together. It was rata- 
iIiLba, of South WilliaautoWD, 
lat he derived his information in 
regard to the crop, from Tic Cvltivatot, vol. iii, 
(new series) pp. ST, 127, 1ST. Last spring, ha 
sowed an sere and a-balf of ground with three 
bushels of barley and one of llax-seed. Before 
sowing, he soaked tbe barley in weak brine 24 hours, 
then rolled it in plaster, and sifded the flax-seed, 
mixing bolh together- He obtained 40^ bushels of 
barley, worth 6T cents per bushel ; 9 bnsheli of flax- 
seed, worth one dollar per bushel — the whole beiag 
worth 136,14; from which, deducting Ihe expenses of 
cultivation, interest on land, &o. ,911. 60, a net pro- 
flt was left of $24.64. 



n saying ai 



ar«i>R KcoBom 
roa— Twenty yea 



I, that all a 






make in farming, was enough to support bis family; 
and, pobaibly, save a hundred or two hundred dollars 
a year besides- Farmera who held ihis idea, ware 
no doubt, honest ; ihey only judged of ihe profit* of 
farming from their own managemeBt, Even now, 
a great many farmer* suppose ibal in order to make 
money by farming, they muit do all the labor them- 
solvei; they sey they "can't afford to hire help." 
This is evidently a great niis(ake, for if tbe farmer 
makes bis own labor profitable, he could make that 
s« which he hires, under good management, and 
without (hat, no labor can be profitable. 

Laboi ia this eountry i* high, in proportion lo 
what it is in older and more popnloa* countries ; but 
I do nol regard this as a subject of regret, for wba 
ta "voTthy «f kii Ufa" it the day -laborer it bM* 
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If the high price of labor operates against the in- 
terest of some, it tends greatly to improve the eon- 
ditioB of the masses. As a matter of coarse , the 
farmer will save as mach manual labor as possible, 
ooDsisteat with the proper cultivation of his farm. 

But a great point in farming economy consists in 
the adoption of labor-saving machines and improved 
implements. Yet a good deal of hand labor will 
always be required to carry on farming advantage- 
ously. 

The question is often asked whether capital laid 
out in farming can be made to pay. In reply, I 
would say, I have known many instances where mo- 
ney laid out in this way has paid well. It is true, 
that time is required for this result; but I believe 
that capital invested in farming, need never pay 
less than six per cent. ; and under good manage- 
ment, it may yield even eight to ten per cent, on 
the original stock. The culture of fruits — such as 
apples, pears, peaches, &o. — often yields a profit of 
eight to fifteen per cent. 

A great barrier to improvement in farming, is the 
erroneous value which farmers often put on money. 
They seem to think that a dollar is worth much more 
than its equivalent in wheat, or any agricultural 
product. This leads them to hoard their cash with 
scrupulous care, fearing to trust the earth with the 
loan of a cent — the risk being so much greater, as 
they say, than on deposites in banks. This difficul- 
ty can only be removed by demonstrating to the 
farmer, the certain success of a better system of 
management; which will gradually inspire confi- 
dence that labor and money expended on the soil, 
■hall not go unrewarded. L. Durand. Derby ^ 
Ct., Feb. J 1850. , 

Trial of Plows. 

The New-York State Agricultural Society offer 
the following premiums on plows — the premiums to 
be decided by a trial to take place at Albany, com- 
mencing on Tuesday, the 4th day of June next, and 
to continue until the committee are fully satisfied 
that they have arrived at correct results. 

Best Sod Plow for stiff soilt, furrows not less than 7 inches in depth 
nor over 10 inches in width, Diploma and $15 

8ec«ind best do., 10 

Best Sod Plow for light soils, furrows 6 by 13 ijiches, Diploma & 15 

Second best do., 10 

Best Plow for fallows or " old land," Diploma and 10 

Secoud beet do., 8 

Best Subsoil Plow, Diploma and 8 

Best Side-hill Plow, Diploma and 8 

A general competition for these premiums is invi- 
ted, as the trials will be conducted and the decisions 
made without regard to any former trials or awards, 
and will be open to competitors from any part of 
the world. 

Competitors must become members of the Socie- 
ty, for which an entrance fee of one dollar will be 
required, and their names, together with the names 
and number of the plows intended for trial, must be 
given to the Secretary, B. P. Johnson, Esq., Alba- 
ny, on or before the 15th of May next. The plows 
for which premiums are awarded, must be deposited 
at the Rooms of the Society, if others of the same 
pattern are not already there. 

The committee to superintend this trial and 
award the premiums, consists of A. Van Bergen, 
Coxsackie; John Delafield, Oaklands; J. Stanton 
Gotild, Hudson; Sanford Howard, Albany; B. B. 
Kirtland, Greenbnsh. 

The committee will meet at the Society's Rooms 
on Monday, Jane 3, to make arrangements for the 
trial. 

'■t deciding the general queation— what are the 



best plows? the committee will be governed by the 
following principles: 1st, the oharaoter of the work 
performed; 2d, the power required in draught ; 3d, 
quality of materials, durabflity tad coat of the im- 
plements. 

For stiff soil, excellenoe of work ahall oonslsti 
first, in leaving the furrow-slice light and friable j 
second, in so disposing the sod and all vegetable 
matter, as to insure its ready decomposition. 

For sandy soil, or that which is alj^ady too ItgJU, 
the points in regard to quality of work will be, Arat, 
thoroughly burying the vegetable matter, and se- 
cond, leaving the ground generally level. 

For fallows or old land, the principal point in re- 
ference to the quality of work, will be thorough pal- 
verization and friability of the soil. 

In determining the power required in draught, the 
most perfect instrument will be used, and the trial 
will be conducted in the most careful and thorough 
manner. 

The same implement for testing draught, and 
the same team, will be used for all plows in the same 
class. 

The plows may be held by the oompetitora or hj 
persons appointed by them, as may be preferred. 



ImportatioB of Auiinals firom Atitt* 

The Charleston (S. C.) Mercury states that Dr. 
Davis, of that city, has imported the Cashmere 
goat, a pair of Bramin cattle, and some "Water 
oxen,'' together with an assortment of useful poul- 
try. We suppose the Bramin cattle mentioned, be- 
long to the Zebu race, a description of which, with 
a cut, will be found in our volume for last year, p. 
59. It was there mentioned, also, that the late 
GoRHAM Parsons, Esq., of Brighton » Mass., in- 
troduced, and for several years bred, this kind of 
cattle. The ''Water ox" is probably the common 
buffalo (Bos bubalus) of Asia, eastern Africa, and 
southern Europe — an animal which naturally inhabits 
swampy grounds and marshes, and has the habit of 
wallowing in mud and water. It is sometimes used 
in Asia for labor in the cultivation of rice grounds, 
and its milk and flesh are used in some countries for 
human food. 

Among other remarks made in the paper above 
referred to, respecting the success of these animals in 
this country, it is said — ''The Merino sheep, carried 
from its original locality, degenerates; but in Saxony 
crossed upon a coarse wooled sheep, makes a supe- 
rior and more valuable animal than the Merino in 
Spain." 

We do not think the Merino sheep generally dege- 
nerates when carried from Spain — that being the 
country which is probably alluded to as its "original 
locality." It has not degenerated in the United 
States nor in Europe, except under unskilful manage- 
ment. In regard to fineness of wool, it has been m- 
proved in Germany ; as the finest wooled sheepof that 
country are, in blood, pure Merino. It may be true 
that some high cross of the improved Saxon with the 
common or "coarse wooled" sheep of that region, 
produces wool of a finer quality than the common 
Merino of Spain; but the original Merino blood is, 
nevertheless, that which is relied on as the founda- 
tion of tire most perfect fleece. 

Wetting Brick in Latino. — The advantage of 
soaking bricks in water, to prevent the^ too rapid 
drying of the mortar, is so great, that a wall IS 
inches thick built with wet brick, is considered bet- 
ter than one 16 inches thick with the br&ok iui« 
soaked. 
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£ttttr0 from JProl Jforton — No. 4. 

Neglected JHaiiBres— Bones« 

Analytical Laboratory, Yalx CollioB|1 
JV«t0-ifo««n, Conn., March 7, 1850. J 

Eds. Cultivator — The very important method 
for the application of bones, to which I alluded in 
the closing paragraph of my last letter, is that of 
dissolving them in sulphuric acid, the common oil of 
vitriol. Before describing the various ways of doing 
this, one or two other points must first be considered. 

The first which I would notice is, that the phos- 
phates of lime which compose bones, and in fact all 
of their earthy parts, are nearly insoluble in water; 
hence their action, unless added in a state of extreme- 
ly minate division, or in very large quantity, is often 
tardy. It is sure and lasting, but the farmer often 
desires to produce an immediate etTcct, and that too 
without adding any very large quantity of the ma- 
nure which in his neigborhood may be expensive or 
only procured with difficulty. 

The second point relates to sulphuric acid. This 
is a cheap acid, costing by the carboy, from 2^ to 3 
cents per lb., at least in the vicinity of large towns 
and cities. It is very sour, and extremely corro- 
sive, destroying animal and vegetable structures with 
great facility; it burns through flesh or clothing al- 
most instantly, and a very small portion swallowed 
is fatal to life. It flows thick and has all the ap- 
pearance of oil ; placed upon wood it blackens and 
chars it, so that it looks as if it had been burned. 

When strong, this acid destroys all vegetable life, 
but when diluted, it becomes a valuable manure. If 
mixed with so much water that the liquid has no 
perceptible sour taste, and sprinkled over fields 
by means of a water cart or other convenient ma- 
chine, a very remarkable fertilizing eflfect is produ- 
ced on many soils, thus proving that the acid itself 
contains something useful to plants. In certain si- 
tuations it has been found to give very fair crops of 
turneps, without the aid of any other manure. 

We may now proceed to an account of the changes 
which take place when this acid is applied to bones, 
and of the beneficial nature of the compound pro- 
duced. 

Various ways have been recommended for dissolv- 
ing the bones, and I will mention a few of the most 
successful. The first step in all cases, is to dilute 
the acid with two or three times its bulk of water. 
If used of full strength, it chars and blackens, but 
does not dissolve the bones. When they are crushed 
into small pieces or powdered, one-tbird their weight 
of acid is sufficient to dissolve them ; if whole and 
large, less than half will not do it completely. 

A very common way of managing the solution, is 
to put the bones into an old hogshead or other con- 
venient vessel, and then pour half or two-thirds the 
proper quantity of diluted acid upon them; they 
should be occasionally stirred, and if not dissolved 
after a day or two, the remainder of the acid may 
be added. 

Another way which I have found very eflcctual, 
is to break down the bones and lay them in a heap, 
on a place where the acid cannot soak away. It 
should be poured in successive portions on the top 
of the heap, at intervals of half a day, turning over 
and mixing thoroughly each time. By both of these 
methods the bones are finally dissolved, or at least 
ommbled down to a soft pasty mass, that is mostly 
•oluble in water. The solution is more ready if the 
bones are powdered slightly, moistened and laid in 
a heap, to ferment a month before use. 

Several chemical changes take place while the 



bones are dissolving. When the acid is first added, 
a bubbling up or efiervescence occars ; this is owing 
to the decomposition of whatever carbonate of lime 
may be present. The carbolic acid goes ofi*, and 
the sulphuric acid unites with the lime, forming sul- 
phate of lime or common gypsum, which is as all 
know an excellent manure for most soils. 

The sulphuric acid then attacks the phosphate of 
of lime also, and unites with a portion of its limCi 
forming sulphate of lime again. The remainder of 
the lime is still anited with all of the phosphorio 
acid ; of course each pound of lime has much more 
of it than before, thus forming what is called a bi« 
phosphate or super-phosphate of lime, from its con- 
taining a double portion of phosphoric acid. This 
is much more soluble than the ordinary phosphate. 

The acid also acts upon the organic matter or ge« 
latine of the bones, bringing it into a state more 
readily soluble, and better fitted to supply the wantt 
of plants. Thus we have sulphate of lime, super- 
phosphate of lime, and soluble organic substaecee; 
all being manures of great value, and in states ea- 
sily appropriated by the plant. 

The bones when dissolved, are sometimes applied 
simply mix«d with water. The water is added un- 
til no taste of sourness can be perceived, and the li- 
quid is then distributed by a water cart. It produ- 
ces in many cases most remarkable effects. In fact, 
when applied in this way, they are more effioacioiu 
than in any other, because they are more finely divi- 
ded and more evenly distributed. It is however^ ma 
inconvenieiit and expensive method, and hence it is 
more usual to mix the dissolved bones with charred 
peat, or ashes, or vegetable mould, or sawdust, ia 
sufficient quantity to dry up the acid, and make a 
compound which can be sown by hand or by a drill 
machine. 

From the composition already given of this ma- 
nure, it is obvious that it must be one of much value, 
and the results of its application in practice, fully 
confirm our theoretical conclusions. 

It is found that for many crops, from two to four 
bushels of dissolved bones produce an effect equal to 
16 to 20 bushels of bone dust, which latter has al- 
ready been described as one of the most powerful 
manures used. It is a cheap application also; two 
bushels of bones would certainly not be worth more 
than 50 cts., and would weigh from 100 to 120 lbs. 
50 lbs. of acid to dissolve them would cost $1.50, 
making a total expense of $2. This, with half the 
usual quantity of ordinary manure, is found quite 
enough for an acre, and thus appears to be far 
cheaper than any thing else that could be used with 
like effect. 

Bones enough to fertilize several acres in this wa^, 
could be collected in the course of a year on every 
farm, and their use cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. The trouble of preparation is little, sa^e 
in imagination, and few who once make trial of them 
in the way here prescribed, will meet with disap- 
pointment. The mixture of dissolved bones and 
peat or ashes mentioned above, is to be applied ei- 
ther broadcast or sown in drills. This latter me- 
thod is best in many cases, because it brings the 
manure in a position more directly and easily acces- 
sible to the roots. It should be sown in the bottom 
of a drill, then a light furrow over, and the seed 
above so as not to come in immediate contact with 
the mixture. This is for turneps and that class of 
crops. For wheat and grain it is best sown broad- 
cast or by a machine. 

Machines which sow the manures of this kind, 
and the seed at the same time, are used in England 
and would be valuable here. John P. NoaTo* 
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THOKOvav AiTD EirmicHiNO Cvltubx. — The 
Working Farmer says that Saranel Allen, of Mor- 
ris, N. J., rented last year a field which had been 
planted two years in corn, and gave only 24 bushels 
per acre. He snbsoiled it, and applied 200 lbs. of 
Peruvian guano and 200 lbs. of bone dust, compost- 
ed with charcoal dust, costing six dollars; and the 
result has been that he raised at the rate of 72 
bosheb of shelled corn per aero. 

TiMBSE FOR Worm Fences. — In the discussions 
Ir the Legislative Agricultural Club of Ohio, one 
member stated that worm -fence rails, well kept 
from the ground, will last 20 years — another, that 
if well put up, the fence would last without repairs 
8 years, when it should be re-layed every 4 years, 
adding two new rails each time. Handsome fences 
were made by splitting all the rails from tUo centre 
of the log of one shape, the ends notched ^together. 
The rails are found to last longest when cut in sum- 
mer, and the bark peeled, so that they will speedily 
dry Rt hard as horn, and not remain wet so as to 
become soft and half decayed by partial ferraenta- 
tioa. Black Walnut will thus last 40 or 50 years, 
aad oak heart 20 or 30. Shell- bark hickory, peeled 
and seasoned, will last 20 years or more. 

DuRARiLiTT OF P08T8. — In the same discussions, 
oae member said he had used burr-oak posts 7 years, 
and thought they would last 6 or 7 years longer. 
White oak will last, according to another member, 
ten or twelve years; locust 20 years or more. An- 
other stated that cherry rotted in eight or nine years ; 
white oak in 10 to 14 years; black walnut in 9 to 
10 years; locust 20 3'ears. Much depends, it was 
affirmed, on the character of the soil; moist land 
oansing a sooner decay than dry. 

AoRicuLTVRAL PAPERS. — The Amtrican Jlgri- 
CulturtMt SRys that of the 20 million inhabitants of 
this country, more than three- fourths of whom are 
angaged in agricultural and horticultural pursuits, 
and most of whom obtain their entire support from 
these avocations, not one in two thousand^ and wc 
much donbt if there is ont in three thousand, who 
•abscribe for and read a purely agricultural paper! 

Corn Cobs. — The American Farmer says, *' we 
believe there is one-third as much nutriment in a 
bushel of the cobs, as there is in a bushel of the 
grain; and we know that cows or oxen, fed upon 
three pecks of the crushed and steamed cobs, in ad- 
dition to their usual quantity of hay or fodder, will 
hup fat.'' 

Progress in Michigan. — According to the oen- 
aot of 1840, and the assessors returns in 1849, the 
iacrease in sheep and wool in Michigan, has been 
at follows:— In 1840, 99,618 sheep, and 153,375 
pounds of wool — [rather small fleeces.] In 1849, 
610,563 sheep, and 1,645, 750 pounds of wool. 

There it not so great a disparity in the quantity 
of grain. In 1840, there were 2,157,000 bushels 
of wheat, and 4,566,000 bushels of other grain. In 
1849, there were 4,739,000 bushels of wheat, and 
8,179,000 bushels of other grain. 

The Great Exhibition. — It is stated that the 
Committee, who have in charge the arrangements 
for the World's Great Industrial Exhibition, to be 
held next year at London, have already determined 
to erect a building a mile in lengthy with five ave- 
nues each a mile long, and that this is only to begin 
with, at it it thought to be quite too small for the 
Tbit will appear more probable, when we 



remember that at the late ^MkihUiom 0/ <ai y ltflt 

at the Fair of the Royal English Agricnltnral Sooie- 
ty, 27 acres were covered by them. To onderataEd 
well, all that is to be seen at the great approaching 
exhibition, will require about the same length of at- 
tentive observation, as the tour of Europe. 

Benefit of Deep Plowing. — The MickimwiL 
Farmer states that H. B. Lathrop, of Jaokaon Co., 
in that State, put in a piece of wheat, plowing mot 
less than eight inchee deep. At the aama time, a 
neighbor plowed an adjoining field, Iteiag earaftd 
that the plow did not run more than four iacJUt 
deep. The deep plowing gave tkirtjf^two busheli 
to the acre, and the shallow plowing only serea. A 
portion of the sub -soil often operates at manure, 
and a deep soil prevents excessive flooding, at weH 
as excessive drouth. The result, however, najTa- 
ry much with change in localities, but may beeaaily 
determined by experiment. 

Importation o^ Manures into Grxat Britaiit. 
— It is computed that the importation of guano into 
Great Britain in a single year, has been 219,764 
tons, and that the importation of bonet hat been of 
equal amount, making an aggregate of upwards of 
500,000 tons of fertilizers of this kind in one yeaTi 
which at $5 per ton, amounts to an outlay of JC2,* 
500,000— ($12,500,000.) 

Mineral Manures. — An article in the fitta* 
burgh Quarterly Review, attributed to Prof. John- 
ston, speaking of the failure of certain "patent 
mineral manures," remarks— r*' Those insoluble ma- 
nures have now disappeared from our markets; 
purely mineral mixtures, however, ttiil retain an 
uncertain and temporary hold upon the public faTor. 
But two facts are sure to banish them from the list 
of fertilizing substances, which can generally be 

^h 



relied upon in all soils and for all crops. Tl 
are, ^r«^, that plants do really obtain and require 
from the soil certain forms of organic food ; and, 
secondly, that all naturally fertile soils do contain 
a sensible proportion of such organic matter. Sup- 
pose a soil to be deficient in this organic matter, a 
purely mineral manure, compounded, cannot sup- 
ply it ; and the application of such a manure upon 
such soils must be followed by a failure. But let it 
be naturally rich in such matter, and the mineral 
mixture may possibly be applied with a profit." 

Richness of Milk. — An experienced farmer 
says, '*' I find by churning the milk separate, that 
one of my best cows will make as much butter as 
three of my poorest cows, giving the same quantity 
of milk." 

Lard Oil. — It is estimated that 11 million pounds 
of lard and fat pork will be used in a year in Cin- 
cinnati for making lard oil, nearly one-third being 
converted to stearine. The fat is extracted from 
the pork, after it is divested of the hams, by means 
of hot steam under about five atmospheres in large 
tanks. One establishment thus reduces 600 hogs 
per day. 

To Destroy Moles. — The Michigan Farmer 
gives in substance the following, which must go for 
what it is worth: — A lady farmer said the meadow 
moles had annoyed them greatly, and bad destroyed 
two fine pear trees. She tried an expedient for 
them with triumphant success. Their subterranean 
passage was uncovered, and two cow's horns, with 
the large ends from each other, placed in it, so that 
the moles, coming either way may enter the horns. 
Such is the " natur of the orittur " that it never 
backs out of a scrape, persevering ahead till it 
makes its way or dies in the attempt. The latter H 
does in the present instance. 
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SvBSTtTVTS roR Wrxnoino CIOTHB8.— M. M. 
B., Boston. We have no information in regard to 
Robinson's Drying Machine, except that given bj 
oar correspondent ''JR.," in oar last volame, page 
147. We shall feel obliged if any one will tell us 
where it can be had, its cost, 8co. 

CuRCVLio.— S. R. O., Bristol, Ct. We have not 
a cat of this insect at hand. Yon will find a good 
mode of destroying it described in our volume for 
1848, page 182. The insect is well described (with 
eats,) in Thomas' Fruit Culturist, pp. 315, 320. 

SwsxT Potatoes. — S. D., Granville, N. Y. We 
doubt whether it woald be an object to attempt the 
eultivation of sweet potatoes so far to the north. 
But if you are disposed to try them, get an early 
kind from New Jersey, place them in a hot-bed, and 
when the sprouts are two to three inches above the 
ground, break them off carefully, close to the pota- 
toes, and set them in hills or ridges, raised a few in- 
ches above the surface — two plants to the hill — the 
bills two by three feet apart. The soil should be loose 
and warm, and moderately rich. 

Dwarf Pear trees. — ''A Subscriber." Dwarf 
pear trees are formed by grafting the pear on the 
quince stock. See any modern work on the culture 
of fruits. 

Wind-Mills. — £. G., Bradford Co., Pa. Yoa 
will find some information on this subject in our vol. 
for 1846, p. 221. In a late number of the Boston 
Cultivator f Leakder Morton, of Hatfield, Mass., 
gives a brief description of a windmill of his own 
invention. Its cost is said not to exceed one hun- 
dred dollars. He says — '' Run a shaft up through 
the roof of your wood house, with a fly wheel on the 
top, similar to a tub-wheel, bottom upwards, and 
build a round house around your fly wheel with doors 
opening to every point of the compass. If the wind 
is in the North and South, open your North and 
South doors, and give it a passage through, upon 
the extremity of the wings of the wheel. If in the 
East or West, open your East and West doors, with 
ropes attached thereto, to let on or shut ofl'wind at 
your pleasure. Place a drum around the shaft in 
your wood house, with a connecting belt to the axle 
of your circular saw. 

Threshing Machines. — A. J., Smyrna, Del. 
For a maehino that will thresh the amount you speak 
of — 800 bushels per day — we would refer you to Jo- 
seph Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 

Separators. — A. J. Pitt's separators we be- 
lieve work well. They could probably be had of 
Mr. Hall, at Rochester, or of J. A. Pitts, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Potatoes. — J. E., Warren County, Pa. Pota- 
toes do not usually do as well on the same ground 
year after year, as when planted in rotation with 
other crops; but if it becomes necessary to continue 
them on the same spot, plow in considerable vege- 
table matter, in the shape of litter or maok, with 
moderate dressings of animal manure. 

Grass seed sown with Buckwheat. — J. E. 
Land is sometimes seeded to grass with buckwheat, 
and in favorable seasons will catch well. 

Harvesting Machines. — G. B., Goderieh, C. 
W. See answer to inquiry under this head in our 
last number, (page 121.) 

Dorking Fowls. — We have seen fowls imported 
as Dorkings, as well as others bred here from im* 
ported stock, that had bat four toes to a foot. We 



have no doubt that the fowls to which the name of 
Dorking was first applied, had five toes. Whether 
any of their descendants unmixed with any other 
blood, have only four toes, we cannot say. Bat 
fowls are now called Dorkings which are qaite dif« 
ferent from those first described ander this name. 

Carrots, Beets, &c.— T. B., Kingston, C. W. 
The cultivation of these crops on the same land for 
for several years in succession, with good manariag, 
does not injure the land for grain crops. 

Stable MANtrns. — T. B. We know of no "ar- 
tificial manures" that are preferable for " orups In 
genera] " to good stable manure. If the stock it 
fed liberally, as you say, with grain and roots, the 
manure is all the better. 

Apple Trees. — W. D. H., Berks connty, Pa. 
Apple trees of good kinds can be bought here, of 
Wilson, Thorburn & Co., at $18 per hundred. 

Peat. — M. D. Jr., Lynchburg, Ya. Peat is bog 
earth, formed chiefly by the growth and decay of 
moss, in wet or swampy situations. Yarious aqna- 
tic plants and trees also grow in many instances, in 
these places. The plants add their annual growth, 
and the trees shed their leaves and drop their 
dead branches, and in time die themselves, and their 
trunks mingle with the other substances; and than 
the mass accumulates. The lower portion becomes 
compact by pressure, and in the oldest bogs mar be 
cut out in pieoes,whioh may be dried and used for fuel. 
The modes of using it for manure have been oftea 
described by us. See Cultivator for 1847, p. 897. 

Carrot Seed. — M. D. Jr. The orange carrot 
and the white carrot are most productive. The 
seed of both kinds is kept at the principal seed stores 
in all parts of the country. 

Swine. — W. B. D., Pekin, 111. There are no 
Berkshire hogs, nor any known as the ** Colnmbia 
breed," in this vicinity. The Suffolk breed fattens 
easily. William Stickney, of Boston, has stock of 
this breed, imported by himself, for sale. 

Improvement of Sandy soils. — S. M., Win- 
sted, Ct. The best means of improving sandy soils, 
are to apply wood ashes, and well decomposed com- 
post manure. Sow red clover, six quarts or twelve 
pounds to the acre. If white clover does not 
"come in,'' sow two quarts of that seed, per aere, 
mixed with the red. It has an excellent effect in 
binding the soil. If plaster is known to operate well 
on similar land in your neighborhood, sow about 100 
pounds per acre, every spring. The plaster and ash- 
es may be sown and left on the surface ; the manure 
should be well harrowed in, or covered with a light 
furrow. The grazing of sheep is very useful in 
compacting sandy soils, and in connection with clo- 
ver and tumeps, has been practiced with much ad- 
vantage. See our volume for 1847, pp. 53, 261. 

■ I Willi ■ ■ -^-* 

Sale of Merino Sheep. — We are informed that 
Messrs. J. D. Patterson, of Westfield, Chautau- 
que county, and A. S. Patterson, of Perry Cen- 
tre, Wyoming county, N. Y., have lately purchased 
of Messrs. £. Sc W. Hammond, of Middlebnry, aad 
Jesse Hinds, of Brandon, Vt., upwards of 100 su- 
perior Merino sheep. For one lot of 20 young 
ewes, the price is stated to have been $20 per head. 

Advertisements. — Several correspondents have 
urgently requested that articles advertised in our 
columns should have the prices affixed to them, and 
we submit whether the interest of both buyer and 
seller would not be promoted by this measure. Per- 
sons might in many oases be induced to purchase at 
once, rather than to take the trouble to op^ ^ 
oorrespondence to learn prices. 
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Oar Premiams for SobRcribers* 



We offered, it win be remembered, Twenty Pkemioma, to those 
who shOTld send lu, with the paymeut in advance, iH-evious to tlie 
90ih cf March, the greatest number of subscribers (o The Cultivator 
Har 18S0. la aiinouucing the result, it is proper for us to say, that 
uooe of our Agents in the cities are included among the competitors 
for the prizes, which will account for the non-app«arance of their 
ui th« list of those receiving Premiums. 



We annex a list of the twenty persons who have obtained the pri- 
; and we take this occasion to tender to them, and to all others 
who have so khidly acted as Agents, our most hearty thanks : 

1. A. Cary, Fort Plain, N. Y., 245 subs. 950. 

a. L W. Curtis, Madison, N. Y., '204 WO. 

-3. Wm. E. Calkins-Ticouderogn, N. Y., 178 S30. 

4. H. & J. Brewer,' Springfield, Mass., 130 920. 

6. C.P. Waller, Hoiiesdalc,Pa^...'. 116 »10 

0. Wilson Demiis, Quakertown, Pu., 114 ) 

7. Samuel Brooks, Edgefield C. H., 8. C, . .113 Each 

a L. Richmoiid, Woodstock, Vt^ 104 

«. Hiram Mills, LowvUle, N. Y., bO $5.00 

10. O. C. Chamberlain, Richfield JSp'gs, N. Y., 87 ^ 

11. M. Dayis, Jr., Lyiichburgh, Va., 86 

la. James Wells, Johnstown, N. Y., 80 

13 Willetts Keese, Peru, N. Y., 76 



14. L. Helmer, Ilion, N. Y., 

15. R 8. Bartlett, Binghamton, N. Y.,.. 



• • • • • 



65 
54 



16. Wm. McKinney. Ida MUls, N. Y., 51 



Each 



17. J. H. Reid, FriKicricton, N. B., 46 93.00 

18. F. H. Fesseiideu, Brntllehorough, Vt.,... 42 

10. A. N. BarlMr, Harwinioii, Ct., 41 

aO. Charles Root, Gilbertsville, N. Y., 40 

To all the above, except the first four, we shall add to each pre- 
mium, a copy of the second x'olume of Tux Uoeticultxirist. We 
■ball also send a copy of the same volume, in addition to the Ameri- 
eOH Fruit CuUvrUt to which they are entitled, to all those who have 
sent us thirty or more subscribers, us follows : 



W. H. White 39 

Q. A. Aiufworth, 38 

J. M. Hart, 38 

Jedediah Miller 38 

J. I>. Spinner, 37 

ThoA. Briggs, Jr., 36 

H.Moore, 30 

R. H. Van Rensselaer, 35 

J. N. Hawyer, 35 

W. L. Avery 34 

C.W. Kellogg, 33 

B. Iklacomber, 33 

E. H. Towuseud, 33 

Charles Bartlett, 32 

J. W. Resd, 32 



M. Crowell 32 

F. B.Smiili, 32 

Jus. La Roche, 31 

P.M. Ross, 31 

P. C. Stone, 31 

E. Adams, 30 

A. Cornell, 30 

J. Franc, 30 

S. C. Jackson, 30 

James I^ve, .30 

R. S. Marshal, .TO 

O. F. Marshall, 30 

C. C. Purdy, 30 

J. B. Packer, 30 

Jas. Culver, 30 



To all others who have sent us 15 or more subscribers, a copy of 
Thomas* American Fruit CuUurist. 



Communications have come to hand since our 
last, from A. B.,H., T. H. Collins, A Wool Dealer, 
C. E. G., Lotan Smith, Jacob Hitchcock, E., Da- 
vid Thomas, G. Butler, Levi Durand, C. F., 

F. Holbrook, F. Enrrle, G. H. Dadd, , Prof. 

Norton, D. D., Thos. Craijrhead, Jr., J. H. Salis- 
i nry, Wm. R. Prineo, R. W., A. S. Copeman, D. 

L> O 

B vKBj Pamphlets, Sec, have been received as 
fo'.i »ws: 

A ' -*"«s before the Anderson District (S. C.) Farmers' Society, No- 
w n.bcr 21. 194P, on the four principal mcnna of improvinjr the 
soi. — Drnininff, .^uh«oiI IM owing, Rotation of Crops, and Manu- 
rmfr, by Dr. O. R. Rroylks. 

Annual of .*<cicntific Dit«covcry — a Yenr-Rook of Fact* in .*'cience 
and Art, for 1S50, from llie publishers, Gould, Kendall & Lix- 

CSOLN. 

A pickage of .*^eeds, firom the Commissioner of Patents. 

Report of the Commiti«e of .*^upcrviH()n of the first exhibition of 

Domestic Poultry, held at Boston, November, 1849, from Dr. E. 

WroHT. 
Scions fiom a Se<*ninjDf Apple, from W. Dknms. Quakertown, Pa. 
Grammar of Arithmetic, or an Analysis of the Laneunce of Figures 

and .Science of NumherM, by Cha*. Daviks, L. L. D., from A. S. 

Barnks Sl Co.. publishers. New- York. 
Annual Report o^ the RoanI of A:;rieulture of Oliio, for 1848, from 

P. C. Rto.nk, Ksq., Tallniidcrc. Ohi<»— pp. 220. 
Onennn^s TrcatiKS on Milch Cows, with Intro<lurtory Remarks on 

the Cow and the Dairy, by J. S. .*^kinnkr— i»p. 6S— price, in paper 

covers. 37J c«nis, from the nublislers. Rancs, Flatt & Co., 

New. York. The same, from Mr. McKLRAxa, bound, price 02| 

cent*. 
Addrew WCvrc the TTartford (Conn.) Ag. Societyi by Sncxoic IIaxTi 

^'^., of Farmington. 



Agricultural Collxox akd Expsrimbhtak 

Farm. — The Committee of the Aeeemblj, to whov 
was referred the report of the CommiMionen ap- 
pointed to mature a plan for an Agrioultural Col- 
lege and Experimental Farm, together with fhat 
part of the Governor's Message and other papers 
relating to the same subject, have brought in a bill 
for the establishment of such an institution. This 
bill makes liberal provision for effecting the geaeral 
design and purposes contemplated, and proposes 
that the Comptroller be authorised to borrow, on the 
credit of the State, the sum of one hundred thoq- 
sand dollars for establishing and carrying on theia* 
stitution. The bill has not yet been acted on, bat 
we understand that a favorable feeling is manifest- 
ed in regard to its general features, in both braneh- 
es of the Legislature. 

''Imported Short-horns — Mr. Bates' Stock.'' 
— We have received from Amrrosx Stxvxhi, Esq., 
a reply to the remarks of Mr. CHAPiiAir, on this 
subject, published incur January No. Haying pnb* 
lishcd Mr. Stevens' commendation of his and Mr. 
Sherwood's cattle, in our last volume, in which it 
was thought by Mr. Yail's friends, that injustice was 
done to Mr. V.'s herd, it became a matter of duty 
to give place to Mr. Chapman's reply. But as we 
can perceive no benefit to be derived by oar readers 
from a continuance of the controversy, and as the 
question has a personal bearing on the interests of 
two public spirited importers of foreign cattle, we 
think it best to decline any further discussion of the 
points at issue, in our [tages. 

Northern Farmers in Virginia. — We have re- 
ceived a communication from a gentleman formerly 
a citizen of the State of New-York, but who at 
present resides in Powhattan county, Virginia, on a 
farm of 700 acres, purchased by him a few years 
since. In relation to the advantages which that sec- 
tion possesses for northern farmers, he appears to 
have experienced some disappointment; and he 
comes to the conelu»ion that the investment of mo- 
ney in Virginia lands, will not generally prove pro- 
fitable, under any management that can be adopted. 
'' compared with the same expenditure of labor and 
money in the Stale of New-York." He gives vari- 
ous reasons for this conchiision, the principal of 
which is, that the expen.ses which the farmer must 
necessarily incur there, are much greater, in propor- 
tion to his income, than at the north. Among the 
heavy expenses of the farmer in Virginia, he cites 
those of educating his children. He must either hire 
a teacher for his family, or pay very high charges 
for sending them to scliools, often at a great dis- 
tance. Expenses of transporting produce to mar- 
ket are represented as much greater than at the 
north, and though what the farmer has to sell does 
not generally, command a higher price than in New 
York, everything he has to purchase is considera- 
bly dearer- 

Fine Cattle. — The butchers of Albany, par- 
chased several fine animals for their usual display 
of meat on the 22d of February last. £. Kirkpat- 
RICK purchased of Clement Leach, of Eaton 
Madison county, N. Y. , a pair of t>hort-horned oxen, 
five years old, raised by E. Sheldon, of Sennett, 
Cayuga county, N. Y., which received one of the 
premiums on fat cnttle at the State Fair at Syra- 
cuse ; also a cow, five years old, apparently a mix- 
ture of Short-horn and Devon, which received the 
first premium on fat cows at the same show. J. 
Frxdenrich purchased the fine Short-horn heifer of 
J. Barrer, Homer, Cortland county, which took 
the first premium for fat heifers at Syracnee. Thatt 
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wars very •upsrior mnimali — Mlj aqaal in fftUiet 
■■d weight ia proponion to oDal, to anj w« hsv< 
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aakcd a* to send them buds or enttinfta of this grape 
Tbare are Doua Co be had ia thi> TJoioitj. 
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Ldthkb BuTTiariELD, of Tyngaborough, Mi 
laforma oa that Mr. Unsibwood, of that town, 
Taitad ninety buihelii of oorn to the acre last yEnr. 
We ahould be glad to receive hia aocount of ilie 
made of cultiTation. 

LiviHoaTOif CooNTT Cattli. — Mr. Robekt 
BoME, of Mount Morris, Livin)!atoa counljr, N. Y . 
paaaad through this ally on the 16th of March lust, 
with nineteen bead of cattle, failed by himself, sc- 
tsral of which were remarkably fine. Amonj; 
them we nettced a pair of roan oien, five jeara I'lii 
thii ipring, half blood abonhorn), bred bj Mr. R., 
weighing 4, S20 poandi. T be j received — ' ' 






n fat cattle at the Stale Fair 



A pair of Devon oxen, Sve yean old, bred 
hy E. P. Beck, of Sheldon, Wyoming couniy, 
weighing 3, 702 pounds. They received the first pre- 
mium for grttf-ftd cattle at Syracuse. A red Shon 
horned cow, five yean old, bred by Halstead, of 
Caslile, weighing 2,075 pound*. A roan cow, in 
part of Short, horn blood, bred by Hon. A. ATaAiri.r, 
of Geneseo, weighing 1,900. She received one u( 
the premiums on fat cows at Syracme. A heili;!-, 
three years old, in part of Short-born blood, br^d 
by Mr. Rome, weighing 1,608^ three steers bred t>y 
him, same age and similar blood, weighing, 1,70U— 
1,670—1,610 lbs. A pair of oien, of the comri.i.n 
atock, weighing 4,420 pounds. One of the Eii^i 

tbe three-year old heifer, were animals of a symnn- 
try and quality seldom eqaalled. These cattle were 
designed for Kew-York, and will afford the epiciiies 
of that city such beef as they do not often get. 

Good Paices.— We are informed that Messrs 
Hill, of Bridport, Vi., sold a Ihree-year old cili, 
by Black Hawk, a few weeks since, to Cot. Car- 
EOLL, of Msrj-land, for $l,&00; and that they buvc 
lately sold a (l.ree-ycnr-old lilley, for S300. Otliei 
oolls and fillies, two to three years old, are mentiiin- 
ed as having been sold at prices of f300 to I^COO 
each. An adverlisemonl of Black Hawk for ihr 
present season will be found in this number. 

Mr. S. A. Gilbert, of Enat-Hamllton, Madison 
ooonty, N. Y., passed through this city a short tinip 
■ince, with a subsinntial gelding and beautiful mnic ; 
the former of which he purchased in Walpole, N. 
H., and the latter of Mr. Tncraham, of Chettpr, 
Vt. They were hnih by the w-U known horse, Glf- 
ferd Morgan- The mare is six years old, well maJr-, 
and • faat traveller. We understand the sum puiJ 
for bcr was $300. She will ho an acquisition 'o 
the fine stock of Messrs. Achlet fi Gilbekt, whose 
horses, Morgan Hunter, and Murgen Chief, are nd- 
*ertiscd In this number. It will be seen, also, llial 
Messrs. Maeo.i h Co., advertise Ihefina borae Ala- 
jor Gilford. An adveniivment of Mr. Burnett's 
noted horse Consternation, will also he found in tbis 

The Vam Potato. — During the last twoyear;, 
wo have frequently heard this varlely of poialo 
mentioned ns superior to moat kinds in resisting ihe 
rot. Mr. LoTAK 8MiTH,of SulliTnnoounty,[f. Y., 

for disiribuiion last spring, with Mr- JoHNSOK. sc. 
•retary of Ihc N. Y. Slate Ag. Soeiely, andsereral 
Mreoes who raised Ihem last ieaaon, have spoken 
hi^yf of ibeir productiveneaa, and of their good 



qnalities for the table. Mr. Smith atatea that tbrj 
out yield all other varieties he ever planted, not ax- 
oepting the Kobane, sad that ihey relaia their qo^ 
lities later in the spring than other kinds. They re- 
quire a full season lo grow, and ihonld on this ao- 
count be planted early. By reference to Hr. S.'l 
advertisement in this number, it will be Men that 
he has tbe Tariety for sale. 

£oas FKON Choice Fowu.— We aeknewMg* 
the reception of several packages of eggs, via., 
from Capl. Francis Alden, DeAam, Mass., aam- 
ples from a slock imported from Sbangbaa, China, 
by Mr. C. B. Mabsh, in 1848, and from a steak 
known as the Forbes importation, from the samo 
place; from Mr. John Fusbeli., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., a sample from a stock imported from Bhsng> 
hae in 1849; from Dr. E. Wight, Boston, ■ sam- 
ple from bis Dorkings, described in onr last noiuber. 
W« saw specimens of Capt. Aldeh's fowls, of tha 
Marsh stork, at the great poultry show in Boaton, 
last November, and noticed that thay showed stri- 
king marks of having been bred with esre and akiH. 
They were very large — ihe hens weighing S to 9, 
and the cocks 10 lo 12 poands eaoh — of good form, 
and quite uniform in color and general character«. 
We have not seen Mr. PuiiELL's fowls; but are in- 
formed that they areaimilar lo Capt. Aldek's. Th* 
laying qualities of both are aaid to he first rata. 

Loss IK Ikfobting Stoce.— The sbeep noticed 
in our Dec. No. of last year, page 378, as on their 
way from England (0 onr correspondent, J. H. 
Heic, Esq., Fredericton, New-Brunswick, we learn 
with much regrel, died on their passage. Mr. Reid 
has since, however, ordered another lot from Mr. 
Large, among which is a New Oifordabire Bam, 
for which be pays £50 sterling. 

Ahndal or Scientific Discovert : or Year Book 
of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting (he most im- 
portant Discoveries and Improvements In Hechasics, 
Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astro- 
nomj, Meleoroloiry, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Goology,GeogrBphy,Antlquilies; Ingethcr with a list 
of recent scientific publications; a classified list of 

an index of important paporr in scientific Journal*, 
&c. Edited by David A. Wells and Geobqe Blib*, 
Jr. Boston: Gat;LD, Kendall k LiKCOLN. 

We bEtieve this is ibe first atlempl in tbis conatry, 
lo embody [he items of annual discovery; thongh 
bookB of this kind have been published for several 
years in Europe. Tbe volume comprises nearly four 
hundred pages, handsomely printed and well bound. 
We cannot doubt that it will meet the approbation 
of tbe public, as it furnishes in a convenient form, 
a collection of the most important facts which have 
been brought oat during the past year. Ths work 
Is well arranged, and great care has been taken lo 
insert nothing except on good authority, Tbe edi- 
tors state that Professors AcAssii and Hobsfobd, 
of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, have 
rendered them important assistance in preparing tbe 
work. 

■7" Onr attention was lately attracted by a bean* 
tifnl lot of Game fowls— four eocks and twelve hens 
—from the stock of Mr. T. C. Abeabams, West 
Troy, designed for Hr. J. H. Sticenet, Boston. 

False EcoNONf.— The Jm. Jgrieullvritt eati- 
matea there are ten farmers who waste $50 annually 
in maniiTa, where there ia one who pars a dellar 
fat an agrionltural paper, which would ahoT 
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UwiTBD Statbs Stawdard Bvshbl.-— This con- 
tains 2150.42 oubio ioohes. Its dimensions are 18^ 
inehes (inside) diameter, and 8 inches deep, and 
when heaped the cone mast be at least 6 inches 
high. 



Prices 9f Agricaltaral Prodncts* 

New^York, March 18, 1850. 

PliOUR— Genesee, per bU., #5.09^^76— <^1^ <u>(l Michigan, 
•5.189ai6^. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Geaesee per bush., fl.2Sa81.30— Ohio, Sla81. 
15— Cauadiaiif Sl.06aSl.10. Com, ISoulheni, 5<xi57c .^Northern, 
Maff7c. Rye, SlaSOe. Oets, Northern, 40a43c.— <»outtierii, 33a34c 

BU'lTER— 4MMt, per lb., ISoSSc.— Commoa suite, bal5c— Ohio, 7 
«19c 

CHEGSE— per lb., 6ki9c. 

BKKP— Mess, per bW., «e.75e9— Prime, S5.75a$6.12. 

FORK— McM, per bbL, 81U.37aSlO.44— Prime, S=.MaS0. 

LARD— per Ib^ OoOic. 

HARI8— pel lb., Hmoked, 8a9c. 

HUMP— per ton, American dew.rotted, SlSSoSlOO. 

CO'rrON— Uplaivi aiid Florida, per lb., 11 jal3c.— New Orleans 
•ad Alabama, lUal3}c. 

WOOL-<Bostua Prices.) 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, |>er lb., 43a45c. 

American ftall blood Mermo, 3Ua43 

do half do 35a37 

do ooe-ftwrth do, and common, . . 33aa4 

1^ At the great sale ot wool in New- York, March 13th, about 
SOOyUOO pounds of American fleece wool was sokl as follows : 

ISfOiJO lbs. common and quarier blood, 33c 

90,000 half blood Merino, 34a35c. 

44,000 three-quartens and full blood M«riuo , 37c 

35,000 8axoiiy and Merino, Pa., 38|o 

35,000 •* " New-York, 40c 

25,000 " <* " extra 6ne, 43c 

30,000 extra fine Saxony. (Washington Co., Pa..) . 40c 
15,000 tliree^ifs. to Aill blood Meriuo, Pa. and Oiuo. 38c 

15.U00 half blood, " 351c 

30,000 three^nurters Merino, xtc 

19,000 three-(]uarlers lo full blood Meriuo, 3b\ 

20.0U0 full blood Meriuo and Saxony, 45c 

1,500 black fleece, 34c 

6,0U0 unwiuhed fleece, 24^27c 

There was a large attendance at tlie sale, of munufucturers fW)m 
abroad. The wool wa<i tdl purchased for home consumniion, with 
tlie exception of ab<iut b0,000 lira., which was bouj^ht by New- York 
^[MSCuUitiirs and dealers. About 80.U00 IIm. was purchased by oue 
mill— the Mancho*ter (New Hampohire) Print Works. 

NEW- YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

Monday^ March 18. 

At Market— 1,500 Beeves, (1.000 Southern, the remainder from 
this Slate and the East,) 75 Cows and Calves, aud 2,500 bheep aiMl 
Lamlie. 

BsKvxs.— Owing to tlie inclement state of the weather, the attend- 
ance of the trade was comparatively sparse to-day, and the market 
closes inoffdinately dull. Good retailing qualities huvc l>een selling 
■iuce our last at from S5UH) to S7.50 per cwi. m in quality. This le 
n fraction lower. About 400 would rcmHin over lui.xold. 

Cows AND Calve«— Rather dull of aaJms at from 9*J0 to S30aS42. 
80. I«eA over, 200. 

Shbsp A!«D Lamrs- The supplies are gradually follintr off*. SaIcs 
at from 92.25 to S3.75aS5.50. 200 would be left over. Tribune. 



Wire for Fences. 



TRON WIRE FOR FSNCINO, 

•*■ prices. 
AprU 1, ISSC^St. 



IbrsslsatNt 

. Hos: 

IWIfakfH., 



OMisre Orani^e Sc^d for Iledf^eM. 

A SUPPLY of fresh Osace Orniipe seed, jurt received from Texas 
■'*■ —price SI per quart. S7 per peck. S2;> per bu«hel. Direction!* 
for raising tlie plants and mannging he<igfKare given ui the Ohio CuU 
fieoMr, ajid will be furnished to each purciiaiier ot feed. 

M. B. BATEIIAM. 
Columbus, Oliio. April 1 — It. 

Madder Roots. 

^^ ADDER sets ik-lectcd for planting— price Si 50 per bushel if not 
■"*■ les* tliuii 10 buiUieU are ordered. Will be ctrelully pitrked and 
forwarded bj raUroud or cunal, if desired, adding cost of lioxes. 

M. B. BATEIIAM. 
Columbnii, Ohio, April 1 — It. 

Thf Yam Potato. 
■pOR sale, 300 bu«lielji of this excel! rut potato. Tlie price will be 
-■• sixty-two and a-half ceiitu per biwliel, at the farm of the sut>0cri- 
ber, or three dollars per barrel at the Erie Uuilroad, alwut 30 niJes 
distant. LOT AN SMITH. 

Liberty, .^•'ullivan Co., N. Y., April 1— It. 



Durham Hull Tor Sale. 

npHE mbacriber has for sale a full blood Durham Bull, tliree years 
-*- old, bred bv J. Iluwell of Hooeic, from the stock of Judge Ball. 
His color iswnite — is of good form, quiet and docile temper. He 
will be sold at the low price of S75, as he has lieen used for two 
years hi the sabacrilier*s herd. J. w. PBCKIIAM. 

Esaton, Waaliuigtoo Co., N. Y., AprQ 1.— 1L« 



Af rehire Stock for tele. 

ONE Cow eight years oU, irapocted hj Uw lata fiietoi 8^ Gk^ 
wold, Esq. 
Also, one Bull, " Governor,*' two yean old, flroei Ifr. OrinfoWi 
celebrated imported cow, " Lodv Roea." 

Specimeiu of stock from the above »»— — ■ -nf~T*T nrnrbl W 
at the residence of the subscriber. E. If. WOODFimX 

Cottage Farm, West Avon, Ct, April 1, 1800— IL* 

Morsan Ilnnter and Morgan Ckief. 

lyrORGAN HUNTER wiU stand the eomiqg aeMon, at tfaa g^Ht 
-^'■^ of S. A. Gilbert, East Hamilton. Terms SIO lo inanra. Hhi 
fine horse is seven years okl : was bred in Springfteld, Vt; gal by 
Giffbrd Morgan ; dam by the same horse. For l^vre and <^mt»* 
lion, see The Cultivator for 1849, page 216. 

MORGAN CHIEF, will be three years old on the 18lk of Jwi 
next. He is a very superior colt ; was got by OiSbfd Moiysa, 4^ 
by Green Mountain Morgan. See Tkt Cvltivatar Ibr 1610, page 07. 
He will be kept for a few mares only, at the stable of H. R. AcSIsL 
EsAt Hamilton. Terms SIO to insure. ACKUSY ft GILBERT. 

East Hamilton, Madison county, N. Y., April 1, IBSO.-^. 

Fruit Trees, Scion^y and Strawberry Vines* 



'pHE subscriber, general agent for Ellwanobs ft Babbt, 

-*- rymen, for the sale of Trees, can supply <nrders for any 4^ 

titles, or for Shrubbery and Scions of the Mwi kinds, grown al R^ 
Chester ; and where pe rsons would wish a teleciion laada of tijihw^ 
he would advise without charge. 

STRAWBKRRIES.— He w also agent for M. O. Wab!Cvb, for 
the sale of Sirawt^erry Vines, which ean be nicely packed la Boa 
and sent over the Continent with safety, by express or otherwii^ 
The kiiKls below mentioned are among the bat grown: 
Burr's New Pine, Crimaoo Cone, 

Rival Hudson, Black Prince, 

Bostou Pine, Cc^umhns. 

Hovey's Seedling, Bishop's Orange 

I^rge Early Scaiiet 
The Burr's New Pine, is one of the best extant, and (he Bifd 
Hudson for a market fruit is No. 1, and for preserving i« the esry lest 
Post paid applicants with funds encIoMd, shall have prompt aBtfr 
tion. He refers to Mr. Tucker, publisher of TUks CtiUtwmtcr, 
Printed Catalogues fumii^ed free to applicants. 
Price of Strawberry Vines, 50 cents per dosen. Addres* 

JAftlES H. WATTS. 

Rochester, April 1, 1850— «t. 

Anti-Pyric Paint. 

FTRE, WATER, AND WEATHER PROOF. 

T^HIS Paint, manufi-cMircd by " The New- York Anti-Pyrie PwiM 
-*- Company.'' is a new specicK. It ii composed of materials en* 
tirely fire pnMtf, being nearcely destructible by the blow |ijpe. H 
forms a coating iniperviuu* to nir uikI moisture, and is c o m ple l ely 
fire-proof t'roiii ull the ordinary causes of FIRE, whether fijparki^ 
Ciiulers. or Heat from a nirighttoriiig biiildiiigin fiamet- 

It is eKpeoially adapted for the following tises: — ^To protect 
Rooft from Fire and Leaking, 
Wood of all Kinds from Decay, 
Tin from Ruitj Iron Work^ ^c, (j^e. 
And it will i-flectually HCOompliAh it by being properly applied. 

It iit ulso the iK-st Pai.nt for the Walls of Brick Buiioiuga, giiiilg 
them the appearance uiid solidity of Moiie. and siving the ntussiiy 
of UAJu^ Miud. wbjeh is nunnvinir. and will lost but a short lime. Be- 
wlv* tlii4, it NEVER PEELS OFF. See Certificate ftom Pnifo»- 
»oT Rfip. 

Pen«nns denirou^ of trying this Point, are requested to caH at Iha 
office of the subflcriber. who kerps it c < distantly ou baud fornle, aal 
where every intbrinution will be^iven. 

GEO. G. SIIEPPARDl 

Sole Agent for the N. Y. Anti-Pyric Paint Co., 187 Water Snail, 
near Fulton. 

CERTIFICATE. 

N. Y. Hospitai, Doe. 8, ISM. 

I have made an experimental investigation into tlie properties ef a 
paint prepared by the N. Y. Aiiti-pyric Taint Company, lutmed Alt- 
ti-Pyric Paint. Being acquainted with its composition, I mtooU 
Ktatc, that it is of an inronibu-tiiblo nature; and from the dense anl 
adhesive qualiiieK it ix prepared of, that it is eminently protective 
agaiiiM tiie action of the atnu Hphere, and will have the eflecl of pre- 
serving wood and other KiirWices on which it may be spread, uooi 
decay. With ri-garU to its Anii-Pyric qualities. I wnukl say, fhia 
the expcrinientii 1 have made, that there is no prolwliility of ahji^{lei 
and other wooden surfoceH pjiuiied with it. taking 6re from sbowan 
of ashes and eiiwlers. one of the principal cau«vs of the disastfoea 
character of our fires. I c<*n!«ider that t.»e ** New- York Anti-Pyric 
Paint Company," has brought forward a VHlualde and oseAil Jm- 
prtivement in a necessary article, and that it deeenres the coaiidafa- 
tion of the public, as a safeguard against fires, and tlie eaniest am^ 
tion of the Insurance Companies, as greatly leaseniiur their riak^ 

IxAWRENCB REID, 

Professor of Chemistry, and Lecturer oo Medical Cheniklrri Ifcv 
York HospitaL " 

▲prill— IL 
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New Pateat Chiua. 

THIL 

*■ fcnilu.tMpab- 

i IW jdf^"^ >^onfidenn in le 

I *B\ ^' • — ' nuienoril) orrr m] 

^; "T^^a- ' irttecuoi* Uh iron 
■ fc— I ' ( roc M dJAcned with 

" la rtmoved, u Uiii 

° Bonu ii Iho bnl Air 

EOllKriiiff ofatY Bv- 
r bcrore ollrrcd. Pnt fnnhtr pnrlicqlin, •» CuuiUfUo of AlLuiy 
tmcuUuml lV«iehouM, or PebruBfy No. of Cullitalar. 
Tho Silnr MoIbI of tins Amcncnn Iiuiiime wu RwutM ihu 
korn.^u Ibe ben of ■ luge mieiy eiliihiled »1 Uiiir fiir in Oclo- 

"iT L. EUERY, 




EmeiT'i CrlindricBl Dmamotneter. 

'FHIHiiMninieiilHiD 




icdium, 1 
ily of wtV. 



lly fr=, 



._ „.„ J WMk. Thi 

r force cvpffldcd in pcrTornuij^ ji gircL. ^. -, -- - 

m of ■ ninnt iron E)iiiidrr wilfa nuon (niiuid nnin li^t, Uic 
iMni rod pDJwjiif IlinHtefa ■tfuOiaguaEiuiaLrrminaiiiif wUhaiinn. 
'h> cj-Unlir iKiim BUoTwiih Uic propet fluid, Hiid KmBU bnle :nii£: 
imocli ibe ^nbv, liy ■iipl)']iir ilu forcB id Uio ring, Uic piion i« 

I™»^ "' ' 5"°iS2S T' ■''' " ^"3° !""«■ '"" ""m^KT"''' 



■vumcDU, cu Dtiuiu UieiD l>y aildrewng H. L. EMERV, 
April t. leSO. m jT^I SwmIm";. Alba'i 



'of liiiFfhoTK iifl a *iock-f;rllcr, in i-FcoEniiiir mnrc aiid mf^Tf higl>]y 
nimnied^ u h4 pri^^rTiiy iiictybh, pihI llirir pawcn b« Ibvt LroiiFn 

nd durBble rtnddicn uc dciiK "" " . -..i-— -._ ■ 

dli. 
Bridporl, Vl^ Apnl 1. — 31- 



D. A D. E. HILL. 



r unlil Jiv pnnivnu Ibai titey Hbiiu relurn. will be inftured for 910. 
ulvre 3«)uLbiir)per wceir- No nmt tilteu careni ■tiIif riih or 
KDWiwr. J. B. BUHMET. 

Apnl I,1BW,— Jl. 

The Morsnii IIodhi 

tAJOR GIFFORD. will •txid Die riuiiinE H>i>on on MsndDn. 
Tue<di|>i (Uid M'cdufwlfi-™, m iho Ailik of K. W. Sheldon, in 
uneiu Oil Tbur^a)-! and Fi><iii-t, al Uie iihIiIf o! H B. Rowf, in 
BoiUiv, and oD tioivniayi. al ibc iiubic o( John C. Munro, in BcL- 



Calnan'ii Enropean AgncBltnre. 

niBOPGA.V AGRlCin.TURE. Crom ncrton*! oboerralian. b 
" nnniT CwmH of Ma««cboKIM. Two tar** oeu»o loli.- 
rtn, ■enllr bound. Ox luw: u nubliflwd in No* , f3. Fern] 
I Ita office of TliE CULTIVATOR. 




Tin; bnne SIR HEMRY RCUPSE. He i> foor TWn old, (M, 
^ and ia oKT Kvemeen binda bi^ita ; finh » ihe bttm, wbeie itae 

13 feel 7 inchea ; from uuide of bi'p lo ihnolder, 1 fom 10 inebn ; 
round Ihe tbi^h, 3 feci Blnobei; round Uie um, 1 IbM II incbci. 

He ia adarli chmnDl, and iiliMidl* fuelled birany horag in Iba 
Jflud; and luaetnr-k Ivida Ibir To ucci onr of Ihe horae kjpd ottt m 
ihifl ronuiry. Al ibrea yean Did. ho took Ihe flnl premium At Buflh- 
lo, Ibr coll* of Ihaia^. uid if jnaiire bad been dene, he wasM bar* 

I'aUo'iitr 'be bnraa PBtSi MORGAN m Momn Mattngn. 
!e laSve yein old. putj it a dark bay; fut trollrc; lUndi Uj 
anda bigh, aid ia weIj vbaped in all TFipecli. 

iror, of Ihe piece of MBndin^ for ibe4e horaea, Ibe eomUif aeaaoB. 
ny eommuiiicBliou, pool paid, will receive atncl tilention, 

JOHN D. aPINNBB. 

Herkimer, N. T., April I, IMO— IL 



Upright Saw Mill. 

For Saving Curvtd viork in Wagon nakxng, Cab 

intt Work, ^c, 4c., 
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Highland Ifvneiiesy Newbniifh, If. Y* 

[LmU A. J. Douming |> Co.) 

fPHE PROPRIETORS beg leave to inform their patrons, and the 
■*' public in general, that their stock of 

Fruit and Ornanuntal Trees, Shrubs j Roses, Sfc, 

For Spring planting, is omisually large and thriAy, and embraces all 
of the best vari^ies introduced mto notice in this country or Europe ; 
of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, Grape- 
vines. Gooseberry, Currants, Raspberry, iitruwbcrry, &c., See. 
Portugal Qumee trees, staudunls, extra size, each. . . .91 00 
do. do. queuouille, do. .... 1 00 

Angers, (true,) extra 1 00 

Trws of the usual size .... 50 

Also, Ftars on Quince, and Jppfe on Paradise stocks, for dwarf 



The stock of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., is very large ; and 
qwmtities to dealers, or planters on a lurge scale, will be funushed 
•I greatly reduced rates. 

Hedge Plants. 

A large stock of Buckthorn, and Osage Orange plants. 

Also, a large stock of Rhubarb and Asparagus roots. 

The entire stock has been propagated under the personal super- 
vision of A. Sxtn^ whose long conaeclion with this establishment is 
•one gnaranlee« from the reputation it has gained, (and the present 
proprietors are uetermined to merit,) as to tlie genuineness ajxl ac- 
curacy of the present stock. 

Ordiers respectAilly solicited, and will receive prompt attention, 
which will be carefully packed and shipped to any part of the Un- 
ion or Europe. 

Catalogues Aimished gratis to post-paid applicants. 

Feb. 1, 185&-3t. A. SAUL & CO. 



W 



Syracuse NarHeriefly 

THOEP, SMITH & HANCHETT, PROPRIETORS, 

Syraeuuy N. Y. 
^E have now standing iu our nurseries, of suitable age and size 
for transplanting. 

More than 100,000 Fruit Trees, 

Consisting of the various kinds adapted to this climate, from which, 
persons desiring to establish Af»ple, Fear or Peach Orchards for profit, 
or those who wish merely to furnish their Gardens or T\npn Lots with 
n few select varieties for their own pleasure and enjoyment, caji pro- 
vide themselves with atl in gvantily which may be wanted, and 
siwry thing in kind which is must worthy of cultivation. 

Our stock embraces, of Fruit Trees, 

iljiple and Cherry^ of extra size ; 

Ptaeh and JPIi/in, of the best early, medium and late varieties; 
Standard Fear^ of unusual thnftiness and beauty ; 
Dwarf FtoTy aniong wliich are the following clu>ice kinds : 
Ananas, Duchess d'Aiigouleme, Maileleinp, 

BartlettI Doyemie White, Passe Culmar, 

Beurre IMel, do Boussouck, Summer I'Yanc Real, 

do Piquey, Easter Beurre, Soldai Laborcur, 

do CaiNaumont,Glout Morceau, Van Mons L. Ije Clerc, 

CoUnar d'Aremberg, Louise Bonne d' Jersey, Vicar of Wiiikfield 
Of Ornamental Trees, 
1,000 HoTM Chestnuts^ 10 to 1*2 feet high, very stocky, and well 

formed: 
1,000 MfuntaiH Ash, American. 8 to 10 A. high, with fine heads ; 
000 do. do. European, 6 to 8 ft hit^h, do do 
600 Ailanthus. large and regularly shaped. 

jind of Miscellaneous Productions, 

Fir Trees. Silver-leavetl Abele, Snowballs, Mirliignn Roses (dou- 
bleu) Buckthorn, l>eHriiig Grape vmea. Seedling Hor?u Che.sinuu, 1 
ana 2 years old, Quince ."Stocks, Quince Trt-e-n. &c., ice, &c. All 
or any of which will be sold at very reaM)nul>le prices, 

M Wholesale or Retail. 

As no pnius have been spared to give our Trees while in the 
nursery, a vigorous and healthy start, they do not require, on 
transplanting, that tediout pri>cc>M of wet-nursing which is indispen- 
sable to bring up those of a olow, lean, and stunted growth. 

QIT^ Catalogues furnished, as usual, iopost-jMiid applications. 

Syracuse, March 1, 1«50— 2t. 

Take Notice* 

fpiIREK Months Extra Pay and One Ilundrf d and Sixty Acres of 
-^ Lmid will be procured for all who enlisted tor five years, or du- 
ring the war of 1813, and for all, including Volunteers who served 
in Mexico, and for the heirs of all who have dietl in the service. 

Liformation will be given to relatives. Free of Charge, by writing 
to G. F. LEWIS, Detroit, Michigan, (postai^e paid.) 

Those who do not know what l)ecame of their friends, write when 
and where they joined the army Feb. 1— 3t.* 

A Rare Chance. 

'pHE subscriber oflfers for sale, or in exchange for serviceable hor- 
*' ses or mares, his splemlid bay Colt, of the "Surprise*' stock. 
Hk interest in the Norman tH>rse, makei it desirable to be free from 
ijt^ charge. The stallicm offered, is neorl]^ five years old, and from 
DIB aiae and musctilar developments, promises finely. Some superior 
Ibab of hu get, can be ahown. Any commimi 'aiion mav bo ad- 
4rwied to ROBERT B. ROWLAND, 

Much 1^91 Union Springs, Caynfa Co^ N. Y. 



A. 



To Frolt Gvowen. 

*VnE anbseriber cnltiTatea at hk ymtiam uwm hn , «ndh— faralt 
-^ athisreakienee, JVwttf St., lloeBhwy, JiMt.,«lltknalwiDifMl^ 
ties of the 

Pear, Apple, Plum, Cktrry, Ptmek^ mnd Mar 

Fruit Trees. Raspherrie9, OooBthtrrUa^ 

Currants, Grape Vines, StrawbgrriUf 

Asparagus Roots, ^c. 

Also, several thousand Pear Trees on the qninon, 1, 1^ 3| 4, nal I 
years from the bud. 

Particular attention paid to the etdtivation of the PXAR ; pemai 
wishing extra sized trees, or Drees on Oitinre 8t€tks in m ss^rtmg 
state, will please call at the nurseries, ana make their own i 

Buckthorn for Hedges, One, Two and Three Yean dd. 

Ornamental Tr*ies, Shrubs, Rosea, HerbiKseons Plnnli, 
ttc. 

Scions of all the varieties of the Pear, of eatabUdied 
and also of other fruits. 

The whole for sale at the market price. 

SAMUEL WAUCER, 

March 1, 18S0.— St. Reolnvy, Mbb 

Trees! Trees 1 1 Trees! II 

"POR SALE, at Mount Ida Nursery, Tror. N. Y^ n efaoiea ft 
^ ty of Fruit Trees, comprising Apples, Pears, PMelias, Fli 
and Cherries, of the most approved kinds— (he granter put of 
worked from bearing trees, and all of tliem by ttio anbacnbor 
fore he can lecommend tlMro with confidence. Ho wooldi 
to those that have not had the experience, tliat trees Inonght frou 
the .South (if they do live) do not grow as thriltr fyr a nnmber of 
years, as those raised ui a Northern latitude, which muijr porsoM 
can prove tirom experience. He also pay* particniw alteniiflu totho 
transplaming of his trees so as to have them well rooted. 

Also, a good variety of Shade Trees, consisting of Seoleh Elnit 
Sycamore, Linden, Horse Chesmut, Mountain Ash, Evergroon 
Privet for Hedges, China and Hardy Roses, ftCt fte. 
Catalogues and other information can he had of the Nnrserrman, 
Feb. l-6ms. JOSEPH CALDWELL. 

Highland NnrNeriefiy Nowbargh^ N« T« 

SAUL & CO., being about to clear off the entire oloek of 
one of their nurseries, adjacent to the resideuce of Mr. A. 
J. Downing, they would call especial atteutMNt of Nwaerymen, or 
persons about to commence the business, to the stock of treea lhere> 
on. They consist principally of Peara, including all the leading and 
standard varietie.% from S to 4 feet high. Also, a lot of Plum and 
Cherry Treejs, and some Ornamental Trees ; many of wiiicb are 
good saleable trees. All of which will be sold at such redoced ralea, 
as to make it cheap stock for yomig nurserymen to plant ont. 
March 1— 2t. 

Agricoltoral Warehonsey 

103 Front Strmt, New-ToHk. 

T*HE subscriber, manufacturer and dealer in AgrieubureU Imfh^ 
•*■ mentSj offers for sale one of tlie largest assortments lo be Amnd 
in the United States. Among which &e the celebrated Frewtimm 
Flows, which w. re awarded the highest premium of the ATsao-Ts^ 
State Fair in 1847, and of the American InstituU ui 1840, 1848, and 
1S49. Also, the Centre Draught, EagU, and all other Fines raoeitr 
in n-se. Corn ShelUrs, Straw Cutters. Fanning Mills, PortaUt QrUt 
Mills. Nitrite Foicers, Ture-^ing Machines, Sted Sttum-St Wkorlbtvnms, 
tfc. All of which will be warranted to l>e of the butquuiilyand aoU 
at Ihe lowest rates. JOHN MOORE, 
March l--3t. 190 From Street 

Highland Nurseries, Newbnrgh, N« Y* 

Late A. J. Douming f Co. 

90 000 -^PP*® TreeB of the most approved TarietioB, fbr nit, 
^v, vvv („,- ^j.,^^ „,^ ^jj^ 8 ,Q j2 ^ ^^^y^ and a to 4 yean^ 

growth,) at ^20 per hundred. 

Perrton.s w.nniing trees lo sell again, will be dealt liberallv with. 

_FcbJ, lH 50-.'n A. SAUL it CO. 

Wanted. 

A YOUNG man with a small family to take chaife of a nnmry, 
-^^ who has some knowledge of farming, and is thurongblj ar* 
quainted with the propagation of Fruit Trees. 

He must he well recommended as a man of integrity, and lo bo 
morsU and temperate in his habits. None other need umly. 

RUFUS wlUTflER. 
Chickopee, Mass., Feb. 1, 1B50. — 3t. 

Transactions ol the N. Y. State Ag* Soeietf. 

n^RANSACTlONS of the New- York Stale Agricnltnral Soeiciy, 
■■■ from 1841 to 1840, eight vols., price S8, for sale at the oftee or 
THE CULTIVATOR. 

Pooltnr Books. 
'pHE American Poulterer's Companion, by C. N. 

The American Poultry Yard, by D. J. Bbowhs and 
LSM — price 91. 

The Ameriean Fowl Breeder, bj an AMOetaliaa 
Breeders— price 95 oenia. 

For sale at the offioe of THB OULTIVATOB 
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Slocks, Scions, ETerKre«DS,8tTBwberry PInnI*, Ac 

RM. W ATtKtN alien tot anle u the OM Cnfny K-nrna, Plt- 
■SETH, Mui., aiuoki or Frun Tieci of Biw nu qiuliir, «iil- 
idri* far ^niig srafiiuBud buddiiif in (he cotnii^ Hnqnert ■! Ihv 

pliuiud, aiO— Par, t fUr, K; 9 ysu^ 91S , 3 yan. Inirpluiled 
■M-Mam, ■ rnn. VU— Cheiry. I y»n, •!■ ; 3 r«n irmiiiplaiii- 
ed, *U— qnincc, Urn (ad inc. tlH; 1 ysu, Mnuii. SIS— Mnlia- 
IH-. Minic, MS— Pindued. nrous, KS-Hl Jesn, (dWufcc) C3 per 
luo. Arh, Maple, Labarniiin.Uinc, ^niahCbeainaI.PanIir,M<>uii. 
um AJih, Elm, AUer, Jkc, Ice^ 4 Ceel. u ia id S« per Iw. Arbor 
Vim, HorwwT Spruce, Sculch Fir. BaUuni Fit, KUver Fii, Lircli, 
Red Cadv, I u fl Kiel, 83 la BID per lUO. 

ecioya. ApcyaKimu, lKiiBiorl.l»l.50pf-*"" " — -" 

UsteKpu lOKI. BcuHuorthe tuca em 



inn4 Drpcer cf eir^hliihc 
.y MtoM,) mi ar«uer Ccuiu, Ss pec 100, SIS p- 

"otIUWBEBRIES. Bucr'iNawPinr, S4p- 
91: Dnrer-a .-t^ih.... m- «„■--■-■- "--■ 
bridge Ifiiie 



I. Sli Rich 



I. j|3; Aheit 
. _I; Cnm^ii 
I; PriiKCH Alire 



:; ^t; 



«; Myen'i em, S3; Cni 

Deplftml PiiK, 93 ; Priiieeia . _ . , ._ 

fi; WiUey'i Seedling, S3 ; While »™d, 81 j— 35 ceiiU lo 81 per 

AIk>, Dweif and Slandud Peer*. leleei Shede Trere, Shmbe end 
Climben ; Weepnig TreEi for lawiii, HoKe, Tlilniei, Vecbenv, 
Chrreeiilbemunw, end olber line plaiiuror meeeen, el low pti^ei, of 
which a drieed liel will be eeiiu poel paid, en eppiiceiian. 

Fel.. 1. IMP— 3r """^ 



Hone Poweri nnd TIiTe«hinK Maohine*. 

E PLANT, No. 30 Cedei 
■ pnelor. br makine end i 



Aleo^°Tnmfl»" 
'ersudThreiher, onlrSH) 



Cbh ChdcTe filled pmmpllv'. 

K. a pORrHAsiiid t coutassiOTf Aonfrcr. 

Tbe Biiderelaiied eUg enniiiniei Ibe buiiiee. ef llie liile K. Ft3 
ft J. einux. fS. Plant A Co..) or PDiebaeiur fur Orderi. on Crtdil 
IbrCieli. I)rTOooili,nroeerle^HBnl«;ere,*c.. *e.,fQraemnni 

^H. Ae .IS'unU'eived aiidwldiin CarnmiMloA'. °B. pl^NT, 



THE L _._.. __ . . _ 

prnred Poudrelle, for eele Bl their DIDnl rain :--l Itlil. S!— 3 
bble. tS. end St JO ^hbl. for ear qoanulr over T hlila . delivered 

amnunl lo alioei S4, ealeuleljii£ 25 reiitiper bbl. frejirhi. end all 
ibe neeevary Inbnr Winded. On lend Mrvloivily manured, or an 
^ood eward land, one fiti ia the hill iienffirienl — flt pour grvuud, a 
food crop ean l>o niicd bv one aitl el pUinihlg- end one at (he lim 

villi bam yanl nianure, will amnvni lo mora ihiin Ibe fiiri ecvt of 
tbe Poudrelle, wilh fretfrhl and ell chargei added ; andiheeReruof 

ly earlier. A fair Irii), *ei«HT nrnU. it reipeflfully enlicned. 

of iba Hm A^neuluiriau in the Uiiiied Siaica. and mueb nliuhle 

iMIer.l lo " Ta> Iadi MiiiuFicmuii) Cokpant, W l^y mreet. 




Pwiil, are offered lo the jiub . , 

eoniminlu^Btvm^id, addnW *a'X'*Tr[TNDKRIIILi, K. 
On No Ol*) BmadWnr. New- York, ¥riU rrceire pmrnpl altculion- 

1^ frcia quite CiniJueni dialhahaiaofar metiormtn the character 
nl babili rt the gnpe Tinee in hie riueyardi aud nuneriee by im- 
pned ™iii™iion. prnrinj, *e,. Ihal they wlMeeiienJly ripen well, 

«■ JlTMtNn.SciiHto'ndaniiALn SoHB. Mmht,iasa-^ 
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HI Breeding, t 
Domitiic Pcullry, 
Ac, WITH EffejUF/ffOfL By 






R jnbliehed by John P. Jeirell * 
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PEAR. Plnni, Cherry, Qiiince. Applet, HnrieehennBl, MiHnldn 
Aeb. and Bufkiliarn Seedling for ule. Al" ired oT Uie 
ahovE lilnile of ireei. Every veririy of Pmil and Oniamenul 
Trace, uid erel\a of the eelebraied Vtrntlcu Pear of Oenenu 
Fur Bla at the Oeneva Nniaery. by 

W. O VERPI^NCK. 
Geneve, Nov, 1,—ai.* 



Am'lcQKnrH.I Warehomie aud Seed $toi«. 

and Field Seede. tc, Af., id Ibeir Inrge and varied aeMrtmeitl of 
Geideii and FicU tncda, ice, wfaich ib^ aic lelliiv at Ibe very low- 
e« raiee Uial Ibey ean he procnied in the United Walei. Pcntna 
liviiw at ■ diHatice call olniilu an " lllDMniled" Caial<i|ue, eouiaiii. 
JnnalblDf pnrie, nnanplieHliDBbyleiicr.potl-peld. ^DKoder- 
iiig fmin III may Jepeiiil upon Iheir onlen beiaa |in)ai[«ty filled. 

^l-tae lUtaH'iVE are a pan of Ihe uKiuBa kepi At nle Ly ■•, wUeh 
areeoaaideml iTio beet iu u«e, all of iheni baviiw taken Uie bi|be« 
~ - " f.-ftteebinf MaeEbiea 



;>I!CBJ>t«II 

re; Benl'eCi 



lilt ITacI 
iCofli mid Coll CrtUhen, tm ba 



IrawandMalkCi 
■»,]», Wa-i — ■ 



'1 Stalk or CeiieCanei, 



i-ia 



r, Maylier A Cn,'t Com lUiellera, ahifle and doulilejiand m 

" - ■" ibellermandCepncaluni'" '--•- 

Shtller and Srpefninr. 



day; Ejiiiclaii'i da da, and lluilitr, pnwcc; WhiUPao'e Hrib 

power" Kini;iy'i'pi.S^J.«ni nr CmiPIB'iMe)IIT'Ei^''e l*«w MIU ; 
Kmerr'i r>-uiriniinil fUuRii: TheniiiHnciet Clmna. i< dUfciwU ■!■ 
irt; CylinilricRl Cbamai AUHO^iarieClinrBa: felf-Aniiifi Cbctaa 
Preineii ; lley PreiKVi Baelxlnc'* rmtn PteiHer: faa Hmrcia ef 
difteteiilkimii: BiickMiUei Ciller Millei Pum MBli j CofteHiUai 
Corn MilK ; Fiiueiald'n pWiiK Milkj Pniiiiai end n^iae' FInww 
injr Milk Botr Sone: Mayber £ Co.'a Beirle Inipnived FeUiiiad 
Plowa, of diHkrein tlitee ttl«l ponmai Worreeler do; Heyliar A 
Ca.'i conunnn 6<\; Frrabnm dn.i Pcnniy anil Neai'e llowa of aH 
hinde Center DiBDiriil I Hah Hail llnwenTdiairenl knalaandalna; 
Kide-Hill do : Dnaliie MnDklhimTd de.; CoHtiawn. IJIeel aad Uut. 
Iraiiieeib; i;edLlea< llamnn: Oi Voliee and tlmrt; BniRta and 
Deohle WilHeirree: 0% Prnipem, of Wnnd and Irou, larw aud 
•mnll; Ox Cartel Kmin Waipint: Mide Cnila; AVIieellnrnRni 
Canal Bam^re : Field nnd Ganleu Hollcra. Iron nia! IVood : WImt 

TtKfl Chaijwi Plclii^ 
. . .iiiuC[wi1ea,CrMi>-Ban, 
#,iiiud far Faimiiia pprniv 

inauner. nvla. w. " ' "^ 

ial. of all ihL . 
Urn quiuniiy nfihe ben feed end nprina Wheat, (laii. Cum, 
,_., — h-.. if — B..^ -IS — -.^ r^i.h.«, Hhi Canni, Pureaip, 



Oi-Jeii . 

„ -Til 

heel inauner. «yl. 

all ■'-- '-— ^ 

a lejjte oiouniiy "T 
Berlcy,Ryu.Peaii. 

ly for ii* and imrrnnied frrib— ■ very miwiior article, Wa al™ 

PenlHaert an bend. Ornamental and l-'rull Treee,' Shrulie. »e,.nf 
Ibe be>i quidiir, famiehed to nrder. Alen, Wire Cloih, of aU luda ] 
CaflinupViSiBeoiEnpin^Pojarlrtille, Saw MBK Khhicle end 
Brick Hoebinee, uwtUier erilta Forre, Cmem. Hell, end Dilicc 
PuRipi. JOHN MAVHKB A CO., 

FabTl, IBSa-a No. 1« WelarMreet, New-Veefc. 
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Geo. Glenny*8 New Fann dt Garden Newspaper, 
"THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN," 

rl published in London, on Mondays in time for post, with the latest 
market prices of Com, Meat, Cattle, See<l», aiid Money, and is the 
very best weekly Review and Family Newspaper in Kiiglaud, as 
well as the acknowledged highest authority in all matters connected 
with Horticulture. Price Os. 6d. per quarter in advance. 
Address GEO. GLENNY, 

March 1— 3t 420 Strand. London. 



Cherry and Apple Heedliii^s. 

CHERRY (15,000) of the Mazzurd varieties, averaging alK>utone 
foot in height, $10 per thousand. 
Apple (90,000) at fiom $3 to 95 per thousand — one fool and over, 
95per thousand. 

The above will be well packed nnd delivered in New- York, flree 
of expense, on cxrders for 1000 or more accompanied by the catfli. 

PHILETLS PHILLIPS. 
Middletown Point, N. J.— lt.« 

Webster's Dictionary , Unabrid:;ed. 

Washington, Jan. 31, 1R50. 

I POSSESS many Dictionaries, and of most of the learned and 
cultivated languages, ancient nnd modern. Hut I iit^vtr feci that 
I am entirely armed and equipped in thin respect, without Dr. Web- 
mr at command. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

'*I think it the most u«eful Dictionary of the English and American 
language extnm." HENRY CLAY. 

*n find U an invaluable vade ntecum.'' WASHINGTON IR- 
VING. 

'* Every scholar knows the value of a work, wliich, in addition to 
its etymological learning, has done so much to enlarge our Hcquaint- 
ance with the Englwh voc:ibular>', Imlh by the nuniher of its word^, 
and the accuracy and extent of its definition:*.*' AVM. II. PRK.S- 
OOTT. 

" The etymological part surpasi^es any thing th:it ha^t been doite for 
the English kingunffe l>y any earlier lahoren in tlie same field." — 
GEO. BANCRf)FT. 

'* We recommend it to all who de.nire to possess THE MOST 
COMPLETE, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE DICTIONARY 
OF THE LANGUAGES D.\N'L. WEBSTER, 

LEWIS CASS, 
THOMAS H. BENTON, 
And thirty other meynbtrt of the IT States Senatt. 

MILLARD FILLMORE, V. Pres. V. R. 
GEOR(jE N. BRK'OS, (iov. Ma«i4achus< tti. 
WILLIAM B. C ALHOIN, Sec. Stale Maw^chusells. 
ROBT. C. WIN'i HROP. late Sneaker I'. S. riou.He Rep. 
CjiA.NCKLLoa FRELINGHl'YSEN. N. Y. Uiuveraity. 

" We rejoice that it bide fair to l>ecome the standard Dictionary to 
be used by the numerous millions of people who are to inhabit the 
Unhed States." Signed by 104 niemhrrs of Congress. 

Framinghatn, F<6. 13, 1850. 

" Webster's Unabridged Dictionar)- has been iniroduccd into the 
severid schools of this town, ami wc find that it is more us^d and 
more useAil even than was anticipated. The copious liitt of Geogra- 
phical names, is an iinponani feature of this work for scliools, aud is 
iltelf WORTH THE COST OF THE WHOLE WORK. 

B. G. NosTHoar, A. Ai.dkich, Carltox Paxkxk, School dnn- 
mittoe of FramiHgham." 

Published by O. & C. MERRIAM, SpnnafieU^ Itou.^ and ibraala 
by Booksellen generally. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

THE AMEJRICAlf FRITIT G17I.TVKHT, 

BY J. jr. T80MAB, 
pONTAINING direoiioM tar Hm Pwpsfta|fa« aai Oftm tf 



Fniit Trees, in the Niuwry, Oiieiwrd,aM Oaidt% 
tions of the principal Anericaa mad PofHa V«Mm 
the United tftates. With 900 aeei - * 

over 400 pages, IS ma Price 91. 




A clieaper, but equally valoaUe bowk wMi Urn 
ed by the ^reat mass. Just such a woric haa Mr. Ttmmm clfw m 
We consider it an invaluable wiriitiop to ow afrieahonl fibnri» 
Wool Grower. 



% 



We predict for it a very r^id sale ; h aboidd ba hi Ad kaiii if 
every fruit grower, and em>eciaUy every nomiiyw It te a way 
cheap book for its price. — OAto Cultivator. 

It u a most valuable work to all ei^aged ia Iba e« m«« «| fiift 
trees. — Utiea Hertdd. 

It is a book of great value.— GeiissM Wwwmr. 

Among all the writers on fhiits, we do not knflfw of eat «!• fa 
Mr. Thomas' superior, if his equal, in coodeoaiaf in 
He gets right at the pith of the thing — he Brrea to« m 
wish to kuow at once ; stripped of all aseleas talk aad . 
man has a keener eye for the best ways of doing thinga. 
always look into his writings with the aasoraucd Ant wa 
something new, ui some improvements on the eU; and w Vn 
dom disappoiiued. This hook is no exception. It ii /Ml 
no vacant space in it. It is like a ftesh egg nil good, i 
to the shell full.— PrairU Farmer. 

In the volume before as, we have the reanlt of tfaa 
rience and <ri>serva(ious, eoutiuned with nntirinf p a i a aw n i iea "ftt 
many years, iu language at once concise and iniiMiiiwiM JUm 
Cvit. 

For sale in New.York, by M. H. NEWMAN ft Oa, wl CM. 
SAXTON. Bostou, B. B. MUS8EY ft CO. PhJUMnliB. 1IKK 
MAJJ, COW PERTH WAITE ft CO. 

*•* Copies iu paper covers sent by raaH free of ezpenM on i^ 
ceipt of 91, post paid. Direct to J>£RBY, Mil^i.tfa ^ q(^ 

Auburn, April 1, leiSU. — 3t. 

BENNETT^S AMERICAN POULTEY BOOK. 

The Poaltrr JBocA 



B 



And Fowl Breedera' Guidt, 



EING a Treatise on the Breeding, Raisinr, and Goneral ,, „ 
agement of DOMESTIC FOWLs^ with nwnenMa orWmlds- 
scnphons, and Portraits from Life. By Johh C. BnnmnT.ll. DL 

Tiiis work will be found to contain a greater anuNrnt or original 
and other information, Imth practical and useful, in regnitf lo FMrl 
Breeding, than is contained in all other American worka lofalktr. 
It will be illustrated wiih nearly FIFTY PORTRAITS of tjft ommI 
choice varieties of Ainurican and Foreign Fowls, aome tartr ct 
which are from life, from drawings takeu especially for ihk wirt, 
of the most important breeds, and several of them fitwi Povria ?cry 
recently iinp«>rted 



riiv publishers have spared no expense to bring out tfiis verk in a 
th in regard to the engmviuga, the merits of iba 



superi»»r manner, both u. ..^ .,.,..«-« .^ ».«,»«, »• 

wtirk, and the general execution of every part of the book. An! il it 
helicvcd thai tiie work will he fomid to contain more Practical Inlfar- 
mat ion on Breeriing and Managing Domestic JFoaels, th»n u* . 

isitucd in this counir)'. 
Price- 



d—in Muslin binding, 75 cts.; in Paper coven, 40 eta. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON ft CO., PnbUsbem. 



April 1— 3t. 



110 Waahtngton St, 



naAaaid 



ratent Rail Road Hone Power, 

And Overthot Threshing Machines and Stparmtors, 

ivro Threshing Machinery ever invented has mat with ao nrH an 
•^^ introduction, or given so cencral sulisfactioii as this, ^^ 
Four years since, and lesn than a dozen setts veto m 

within this State, where last season, upwards at three h 

were made and sold, beside many in Peunsylvanin and IIm W< 
•States. 

Fr*rmers desiring to avoid the trouble, inoonrcnicnce and expOMa 
attending the cniployment of the ordinary lever novrera and ihrcik 
ers, arc requciiteti to examine our terms, deaeripttMit. machinea, ft«. 
bct'ore purchasing, or ngnin employing tlie \arg9 mnrhinaa 

For further particulars, see Catalogue of Albttny Agricataai^ 
Warehouse and .Seed Store. Agricultural Papara, nnd Rcnoffti at 
Agricultural .Societies, Arc, ft c. II. L. EUERYT 

April 1, 1850. Nos. 3G0 ft 371 Broadway, Albany, N. T. 
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Jminraocntcnt of (DL) £ani)s. 

r sluUI OUT Woru-oui Farina be rexiored tc 

FeitiUir t 
oiToat OP The Cultivatoh— A few days ago 
nterprisiog, ioquiring ynung farmer, asked mc 
]uealioii — " How iball I bring up my poor old 
-.1" — Ai tbis qaeslioD isorten aslced me, and be- 
peraotlded Ihal there are many young rarmorf 
lered about, who really wish to be tolil bow Ic 
3 work with the meaiiB immadiatcly within Iheii 
It Tor Iba improremont of their land, I shall now 
npt to give the substance of my reply to the 
g fanner, lo far varying it as partly to answer 
[cneral question propounded at the head of thi 



d that there are those behind that want 
.me along up. 

ua aware that the course I am now about to 
one for the renovsliun ot' worn-out lands, in- 
;s, what, if you please, may be called s good 
of hard work ^ but, for wise reasono, il is our 
meat, in any and all the tarious walks of this 
to be beset with dilGcullios that muse be sur- 
ited, and to r«ap our most substsatial adranta- 
ind onjoy our oht>ice9t pleasures, only as the re- 
I of patient and slroauous exertion. To all 

ai are unwilling to use the moans within 'leir 
b for the improvement of tbeir soil, bees so 
> is work in it, I would say:— You arc not lit 
.rm it here in New-England, at least; and it 
d be better for yourself, and all ooncerned, that 
ihoald immediately abandon the business, and 
: semclhing else, or go west, whore jou may 
a virgin soil, and enjoy the incxprossilile plea- 
of giving il a clein thorough skinning. Tbe 
tion very naturally arises here, which I will not 
disi'Uss,— Whether a diligent and careful hns- 
ry of tho moans fur making manure, and a li- 

application of tbat manure to the soil, is not, 
le long run, the taiiett, as well as the most 
enble and prnGtablo courao of farming in this 

tch of our soil, under a long course of wearing 
;e, has been deprived of its vegetable matter; 
D supplying Ibis material, we also su]iply va- 
e inorganic elements whicli are contained there- 
We are ted by observation lo conurludo that ihi 



jctable I 



luld i> 



inde 



itji wc find thai 
ber choicest soils, endows ibcm' liberally in this 
otj its presence makes the soil more permea- 
> kaat and moisture and more retentive of the 
{ it keeps land from packing down too bard, 
•Ipa tbe roots of plants to penetrate and rftnge 
. M pleaaare. — to And (bat genial air. and 



health-giving water and pasture, which cause tha 

sorbent and relentivo properties of vegetable mat- 
ter, make its presence desirable in tbe oompoat 
heap, also; for there it imbibes and retains those 
liquids and gnf^cs of the manare, whicb too many 
of our farmers, from negligence, or the want of • 
]>ropor appreeiation of their value, permit to run to 
waste. So wo sec, that by gathering op tbe waste 
BUbslancos on our farms that are rich in vegetable 
matter, and mixing ihem with the exorements of 
our farm-stock, we not only return to our tillage 
Retds an important deficiency, but with it, we also 
carry on rich fertilising saline matters, whioh nonid 
otherwise too often be lost. In other words, tbera 
are means within our reach, by whioh we may nor* 
than double tbe quanlilj, without detriment to tha 
quality, of our manure. 

Tha flrst material 1 iball name, is swamp muck. 
The farmer who has an abundance of muok at bia 
command, who understands bow to manage it, and 
is willing to go at it resolutely, may be sure of ma- 
king his land productive . I know several men who, 
in a very few years, have added barn to bam, and 
filled Ibem too, as the result nl vigorous and tho- 
rough system of muok-compusLing, To manMe 
muck to ibo best advantage, the arrangements ^r 
draining tha swamp should be so complete, that men 
and cattle need not work up to their knees in mad 
and water. This being done, a quantity of tba 
muok may be got out into heaps on dry ground, to 
be used when wanted. It pays well to keep two 
years stock beforehand in these heaps. The atmos- 
phere will act favorably upon the muck, and it will 
be lighter to handle and draw ; it will also cmmbla 
down to a fine pnwder.mix up better with the mannre, 
and iQore completely absorb its liquids and gases. 
It is also well lo get a year ahead with tbe eompoit, 
for by giving il more age and ripeness, tbe gases of 
:be manure will all be developed and absorbed by the 
nuok, and retained in the farm of salts, and that, in 
:urn, will expel all aoidity, and thns the oompoit 
*-ill bo very much more cffeolivo upon the orop*. 

A barn cellar for the reception of tho compost 
should by all means bo had, if the cengtruction of 
.be buildings and the shape of the ground will ad- 
nit of il. A layer of muck a fool deep may in the 
fall bo spread over tho cellar bottom, and when 
igh munure bag accumulated undor tbe scuttles 
IS stable floor to make a coat over the muck of 
8 inches, the eame may be spread. Then ano- 
coat of muok anil manure, as before, and so on. 
can be to contrived as to get a year's stock of 
ure ahead, tbe oompost may remain in tba oel- 
ill after haying, and then, at leisure, ba carted 
into large oompact heaps on the field where 
wanted. The heaps should be nicely laid up to pr«. 
~ nnneceMarj loaa by evaporation . 
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The most perfect way of compostiDg muck, and, and I strongly snspeot that it would be eoonomy to 

on the whole, about as cheap a way as any, is to have more shed room than most of ob do. 
have the planks of the cattle stalls jast long enough The hog-yard must not be neglected. If poMiblei 

for the animals to stand up or lie down upon, and it should be so located as to receive the hone ma- 

immediately behind them let there be a trench, four nure, and the washings from the home. Meek 

inches deep and fifteen or eighteen inches wide, should be added at suitable intervale, and the hogi 

Into this trench, each morning, put a suitable quan- will show a specimen of workmanlike and thorongh 

tity of muck, and all the l.quid and solid excrements composting, — paying particular attention to tossing 

from the animals will fall upon it, and the whole, about the horse-manure, and mixing it with the 

when thrown out, will be UK.troughly intermingled, other materials, so as to prevent injury from ban* 

In this way, a very much lurtrer proportion of the ing. Horse-manure, if left in a heap bj itself, be- 

muck can be used than in any other, because all comes almost worthless by over-heating, 
parts of it come into immediate and intimate con- Muck and unleached ashes, in the proportion of 

tact with the manure-droppings, warm from the four or five bushels of the latter to a-half cord of 

stock, and a powerful action at once takes place, the former, is a good compost. I have never failed 

A warm place may be provided in or about the barn of raising large, sound, mealy potatoes with a dret- 

to hold a number of loads at a time of the muck, sing of this kind liberally spread open a light warm 

and then it can be taken up on a wheelbarrow, and loam. This mixture also makes a capital dressing 

deposited in the trench. This may by some be call- for grass ground. 

ed extra labor; but it comes at a season of the Muck and good fresh lime, in the proportioa of 

year when it can be done about as well as not, and five cords of the former to a hogshead of the latter, 

a compost thus prepared, will produce extra good (my hogsheads hold seven bushels eaoh^) ia a good 

orops, wherever applied. I did this kind of work compost, for either corn, potatoes or grass. Aley* 

with my own hands two winters ; I found that it er of six inches deep of the muok is spread down, 

took, on an average half an hour longer, each and the lime is slaked to a dry powder ■■ fast u 

morning, to do the 'chores,' and I also found, in the wanted, by sprinkling on just water enongh for that 

spring, that my manure heap was very much larger purpose, and immediately scattered over the mvok; 

and better by the means. then another layer of muck and of lime, and so en. 

If a cellar is not to be had, at reasonable expense, ^i^l ^*»« ^*»oIe »« m«e<l- I« " b««er to omrnble the 

the compost may still be made in the trench, and J»«n« ^o ^ powder than to put it on in lumps, beeanie 

thrownoutatstablewindows, in the usual way. In it becomes more thoroughly intermingled with sll 

this case, it would be a matter of economy, in the the muck, and if slaked no faster than wanted, and 

long run, to build a shed-range in front of the sta- »f P"t on immediately, while yet warm, there wiU 

ble windows, to protect the manure from bleaching ^e heat enough to produce a powerful femenudon 

by storms, or evaporation by sun. *t once. The best of fresh lime is the cheapest; 

for it will make more than twice its bulk when dry 

If the idea of a trench seems too particular and no- slaked, and its action upon the muok is immediate 

tional a mode of farming, the planks of the stable and strong-. 

floor may be laid with an opening of one-half inch in composting muck with either lime or ashes, the 
between them, and so arranged that they can be best success will depend upon the care and precision 
readUy taken up, and a layer of muck of 2 or 3 feet exercised in mixing the ingredients. The layers of 
deep thrown under, to catch and hold the urine from muck should not exceed six inches in thickness, and 
the stables. In the spring, this will be found to be then the alkali will penetrate them in every direo- 
strong and good. The solid manure may be throv i tjon, and all acids will thus be neutralised. Corn- 
out at the windows and afterwards mixed with mu c, piete fermentation will be the most surely seoared 
in the yard or in the field. If in the field, it ^ a if the heaps are made up in hot weather, — as every 
good wav to draw the muck to the spot where want- one knows. Whenever I want to use more manure 
ed, and drop it in two win rows, as long as the heap than I can make with my stock, as is frequently the 
is to be when done, with a space say of 6 or 8 feet case, I had rather depend upon these two composts 
between the winrows. Spread into this space, of than to be at the expense of the purchase and trans- 
the muck from each side, a suitable layer, and then portation of manure from abroad. 

drive up to the ends with the manure, and throw on rr *u r i * «• j u .t. * • i 

- !-«-.• ^f ;• Tk^« ««««k^.. «««♦ «r «n««i, n«,i «f ^* ^"« ^^^^ <*oes not afford muck, other materials 
a layer oi it. ifaen another coat ol muck and oi u ui u r j •*!. u* u * -.■. 

' I .-I .u u ^ • ^1 * A r • ni&y probably be found, with which to save the vo- 

manure and so on, until the heap is about five feet , .■', "^ i i- • j .• r .i. .• 

« . 1 .. 1 « 1 1 • r 51. 1 'r* 4. latile and liquid portions of the manure, as well as 

high, — the last layer being of muck. Two parts ^ . X u t«u * i *• r 

iP ' , t ^ t ^ f riM L to increase the heap. The extra accumulations of 

of muck may be used to one of manure. The heap , / . ui V J • ^u u 1 1 j ^ *iL 

1 ,j . , 7] 1- . »i -1 , 1 ^^ leaves and vcffctablo mould in the hollows and at the 

should be laid up as lightly as possible, in order to - ^ - . .,, j • .u r * u i •*!. 

.J. : ^. " f/ u 1 J * I * u- u foot of hill-sides in the forest, may be dnir up with 

promote fermentation. It should not be too high, «. i ^ n ^ i f*u' — • • i 

i ^. u ** -11 . A -^ -r * profit. I collect more or less of this material every 

for the bottom courses will not decompose, if too ^ t ^u i .* * r •*! u j Jt 

u A yoar. In the latter part of November, and until 

muc compresse . snow falls, it may be dug up with stout hoes made 
In the spring, the bav . yard and sheds should re- for the purpose, and with a wheelbarrow, pot into 
ceive a good coat of muck, which should be occa- a heap or heaps convenient for hauling to the ban* 
sionally plowed and worked over, and carted out in and yards, in the winter. It is so light as never to 
the fall, and another coat supplied. Each cow, freeze more than two or three inches, andean there- 
yarded at night through the summer and fall, will fore be handled at any time. It may be managed 
prepare for use at least six loads of muck. The agreeably to the directions heretofore given for the 
borders or one end of the yard may be the highest, treatment of muck, with this difference,— being free 
so as to afford a dry place in a wet time, or there from hurtful acids, it is much sooner fit for nise. It 
may be another yard for such times. If the yard is would not be advisable to take off this vegetable 
very large, it may be well to divide off a part of it mould indiscriminately ; but there are plaees where 
for summer use, so as to concentrate the cattle it gets to be four to six inches deep, and if taken off, 
droppings, and lessen their exposure to evaporation, a sufficiency for the wants of the trees will soon M« 
I find that the compost prepared under sheds, is cumulate again. In such instances, tiie dspoeitee 
much stronger than that made in the open yard ; are probably worth more to the tillage fields thaa to 
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the forest. Often, too, a stone wall or a rail fence, 
bordering a wood-lot, will be half buried by an ao- 
oamulation of leaves in varioas stages of decay. 
Snoh deposites should be sought out and turned to 
good aoeount. Last season I applied a compost, 
made of this vegetable mould and lime, to my pota- 
toes, artd I never raised better ones. They came 
out in the fall large and clean, have kept well, and 
cook finely. 

Rich, thickly matted turf may be used for ma- 
nure. It should be dug about two or three inches 
deep, and placed in the yard in the spring, and fire- 
quently plowed and pulverised during the summer, 
and in the fall carted out and a new layer supplied. 
The hogs like it in their yards, and it is healthy for 
them. A lot of it may also be dug up and piled by 
itself, to rot, and then it can bo more readily incor- 
porated with the manure from the stables. If the 
road-side does not afibrd good turf, it may be taken 
up near the fences in the fields. Where the farming 
has been bad heretofore, there will be high ridges or 
headlands beside the fences, and these may be taken 
to the yards. Then there are hollows in the pasture 
and elsewhere, that receive more than their share of 
the riches of the farm ; and by taking a portion from 
them to the compost heap, and from thence distribu- 
ting it back to the fields, the farmer may perhaps 
find his income increased. 

AH wtiste vegetable substances, wherever to be 
fonnd, should be gathered up and brought to the 
yards. A systematic saving of this kind, amounts 
to a very important matter, in the course of a year. 
In short, »omething must be used to absorb those 
portions of the manure in the stables and yards, 
which are too often allowed to escape beyond reach. 

To bring up a worn-out farm rapidly, such a ro- 
tation of crops should be adopted on the tillage 
fields as will give each of them a dressing of ma- 
nure at regular intervals, and those as frequent as 
possible. The depth of furrow should be gradually 
increased, bringing up an inch or two of the poor 
lower stratum at each breaking up, until a surface 
soil of uniform quality, of nine to twelve inches 
deep, is obtained. The compost should be spread 
on the top of well-turned furrows and harrowed in, 
and the land planted to whatever crop it is best to 
raise. The next season, the surface should be lev- 
elled and made mellow, without bringing up the 
sod, and sowed to grain and grass seed. The de- 
composing sod beneath will furnish food for the 
growing crops; it will keep the land lighter and 
mellower than would a half-doseen plowings and 
cross-plowings in the spring; it will hold moisture 
for the use of the young grass for several years, in 
consequence of the vegetable decompositon beneath. 
Grass-seeds should therefore be scattered bountiful- 
ly at seeding-time, for thus the soil is filled with the 
kind of vegetation wanted, and a richer turf is 
formed with which to enrich the land at the next 
plowing. Clover should be profusely mixed with 
the other grasses, for by its system of large tap- 
roots it fills the soil, draws up a good portion of its 
sustenance from bolow the reach of the other grass- 
es, and the decay of its roots improves the surface 
soil. None of us like clover for hay so well as some 
other grasses; but while onr farms are poor certain- 
ly, and our object is to improve them, we cannot 
dispense with the advantages arising from the libe- 
ral sowing of it. 

I have often thought that if I had a poor farm to 

> bring up, I would not at first attempt to raise much 

grain. In August or September, I would turn over 

as much of mowing-land as I could manure with 12 

Co 15 loads of compost per acre, spread the compost 



on the inverted furrows, and re-seed immediately 
to grass, without taking a grain crop. This dres- 
sing would probably improve the land as fast as 25 
or 30 loads per acre would, if it were planted one 
year and sowed to grain the next, in the usual way ; 
and thus all my tillage land could be sooner brought 
to doing something to remunerate labor. 

Worn-out pastures, level enough to plow, may be 
improved as fast as leisure can be found to turn un- 
der two crops of buckwheat in a season, and then 
sow rye in the fall, and grass seeds on a late snow 
in the spring, — the rye to be fed off" the following 
season, while the young grass is getting root. 
The rye should not be taken off in the form of a 
grain crop, for that would sap the land and defeat 
all improvement. In the immediate vicinity of large 
villages, where pastures and pasturage are scarce 
and high, this kind of management would pay well. 

Steep unproductive hill-sides may be put into a 
more productive condition by planting them out to 
wood and timber; and in this day of rail roads and 
steam mills, no improvement can be made in some 
localities, that will, in the end, pay a better inte- 
rest. If planted to trees, these lands lay in a state 
of rest, soon the annual fall of leaves adds fertili- 
zing matter to the soil, the rains do not wash them 
so much as before, and thus they are gradually re- 
stored to fertility. If poor hill-sides are wanted for 
pasturage, they may be much increased in produo 
tiveness by planting out here and there the common 
white locust tree. It will improve the land and the 
quality of the feed in a very few years. 

Finally, there are numberless methods by which 
our poor old farms may be improved, and that too, 
in a way that shall pay as the improvements pro- 
ceed. I have taken up a subject that hardly has 
limits; but I will pursue it no further at this time. 
I will merely remark, that close observation, dili- 
gent study, and patient but strenuous industry, are 
the essential requisites to good farming in onr older 
settled districts of country; and with these, the far- 
mer need not fear any rivals, no matter from what 
quarter they hail. F. Holbrook. Brattltboro' , 
Vt., March 4, 1850. 

improDeimtit bg JDraining. 

Underdrainiiig* 

Eds. Cultivator — The 'subject of draining docs 
not as yet appear to be thoroughly understood by a 
great many farmers. They suppose that they have 
done all that is necessary in this matter, wheA they 
have furnished a furrow, or shallow channel suffi- 
cient to draw off the surface-water before it rots 
the seed, or scalds out a young crop of corn or other 
grain. I believe the want of suitable drainage, is 
the most common cause of the failure of crops ; yet 
the disappointed husbandman is often seen looking 
around him in vain for some more remote cause, suf- 
ficient to produce the effect. We are familiar with 
the many causes assigned for the repeated failures 
of the potato crop; but any person who has obser- 
ved the careless mode of cultivation adopted with 
this vegetable, will not hesitate to assign, as the ori- 
ginal cause, the damp vegetable mould, so often se- 
lected for the potato patch. It has been a common 
practice with farmers to plant that portion of the 
field to potatoes which was too wet for corn. When 
we add to this, the fact, that the seed used, has 
been raised in the same way, and that the same pro- 
cess has been continued for many seasons, we need 
not be surprised at the result. It is more than pro- 
bable that the rapid degeneration of grains, grasses, 
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vegetables and fruits, of imported varieties, is ow- 
ing to a want of thorough drainage more than to 
any unfavorableness of climate. Orchardists have 
not failed to observe the poor quality of the fruits 
of acknowledged excellence, when raised on cold 
damp soil. 

Not only the furfaco of the ground should be 
drained, but some plan must be adopted which will 
efiectually remove all unnecessary moisture from the 
subsoil, to the deptli of at least two feet. Open 
drains or ditches should nut be entirely dispensed 
with. They are necessary to furnish a rapid pas- 
sage for the surplus waters in the spring, and to 
prevent the flooding of cultivated fields by the over- 
flow of upland swamps. An open channel is also 
necessary when some lawless brook is required to 
forsake the crookedness of his ways, and flow in a 
direct line. The smaller drains should be covered, 
to afford an unbroken surface to the plow. 

A cheap method employed in Europe is as follows. 
An ordinary ditch is made about two feet deep and 
fourteen inches wide at the bottom. A channel 
eight inches in width and depth, is cut in the bottom 
of the ditch. A rope of straw slightly twisted, and 
of sufficient size to fill the channel, is placed in it; 
the earth is then shovelled in, and the drain is com- 
pleted. The offsets between the two channels, are 
intended to aid in sustaining the superincumbent 
earth. The water will continue to filter through 
long after the straw is decayed. Could not the 
channel be filled with coarse clean gravel, as a sub- 
stitute for straw? 

If a larger quantity of water is to be discharged, 
a good drain may be made of pine or hemlock 
boards. Slit them to a suitable width, say nine in- 
ches, then with a common paint brush, cover them 
on both sides with tar and rosin melted together; 
nail them in the form of a prism, place them at the 
bottom of the ditch, and cover with earth, as alrea- 
dy described. Or the passage may be made by pla- 
cing a row of brick edgewise, on each side of the 
ditch, and cover over with a layer of brick placed 
crosswise, which would require one hundred bricks 
to the rod ; or if a layer of bricks is required at the 
bottom, it would take 150. 

The draining tiles lately introduced, are a deci- 
ded improvement. Each farmer will of course de- 
cide upon the material to be employed, — whether 
wood, brick, glass, tiles, or iron. But let your 
fields be thoroughly drained by some method, as the 
first point to be attended to in successful farming, 
and then by careful plowing, improved manures and 
a proper succession of crops, you will receive the 
reward which the bountiful earth bestows upon tn- 
telligent labor. D. D. C. Geneva, April, 1850. 



Draining. 



Eds. Cultivator — I am not ignorant of the use 
of itont and tilet in draining. Without meaning to 
decry the use of either, and admitting that, in some 
circumstances, they are the most eligible materials 
for this purpose, I yet wish to describe another 
mode with which I am familiar, and which I have 
practiced with great success. The main material 
of my plan is hemlock lumber, in the shape of board 
and scantling. 

1. The ground to be operated upon. — My upland 
grounds are sandy, and slope off into a swamp with 
a clay and clay-gravol subsoil, which also probably 
underlays the upland, as, just upon the brow of the 
side-hilly the water oozes out from beneath the sand, 
making the low land very wet, since, from the na- 
I tire of the subsoil, the surplus waters cannot sub- 



side readily. The object of my draining is to carry 
off the water from the side- hill across the low gronod. 

2. General course of the Drains. — I first made 
main drains from the hill, starting usaally in some 
gully or natural ravine, and following the lowest 
ground, and so across the field. I tried to make 
other drains, intersecting these, and at nearly right 
angles, on the brow of the hill, but, from the spon- 
gy nature of the soil, I was only partially success- 
ful. Some of these last drains needed to to be tap- 
ped in the centre, by running a branch directly 
down the hill to the nearest point of the main drain, 
to prevent a fatal dripping down the brow of the hill. 

3. Mode of Construction, — I dug my ditches 
from two to three feet deep, so as to have them be> 
low the frost and the subsoil plow. Sometimes \i 
was needful, in crossing some point of land that 
made out into the desired course of the ditch, to dig 
much deeper for a short distance. 

They were usually made about one foot wide at 
the bottom. Where the ground was soft, I freqoent- 
ly could dig but a rod at a time, before it was need- 
ful to lay the drain to prevent the sides from fnliing 
in. Occasionally it was convenient to begin the 
ditch at the upper end. Suppose a consideimble por- 
tion of ditch dug, I laid my materials tkns. If the 
ground were much descending, or the bottom wars 
of loose sand or filled with sticks, I made it u 
level as possible and then laid down my boards, end 
to end fitting the ends pretty acouratelj. Bnt if 
the ground were nearly level, and e firm day or 
hard-pan, I used no board in the bottom. Upon 
this board or hard-pan I placed my scantling, which 
were sawed 2-|-4, and were set in the narrowest 
side. I was careful to have the scantling break 
joints with the boards, as this would prevent the 
work from settling unequally. These scantling were 
placed, for the widest drains, 6 or 8 inches apart, 
and for narrower, three or four. They were tacked 
at the ends with nails to hold them firm. The top 
board was then laid on, and nailed with aboat six 
nails if twelve feet in length. Care should be ta- 
ken always to have the top board sound and free 
from bad shakes, as it has to sustain a considerable 
weight. The water way also should be carefally 
cleared of all sticks and loose stones. Where the 
amount of water is large, and especially when the 
drain descends a hill, I leave the ends of the scant- 
ling a half inch apart, and saw them off sloping, so 
that an orifice is left open pointing up hill. A grass 
sod should be laid close to the scantling below this 
orifice. In case the end of a drain is at a springor 
bed of quick sand, it will be needful to guard it, 
otherwise some beds of quicksandwill discharge large 
quantities of sand in a short time. This guard may 
consist of loose brush fixed firmly around the opening. 

Generally, I take no pains to lead the ordinary 
water along the course of the drain into it, es it is 
sure to find its way through the chinks between the 
boards and scant ng. Side drains are united to the 
main one by sawi> rr out a few inches of scantling 
on one side of the main drain, and bringing np the end 
of side drain snug. Where a drain is laid deep, and 
in very heavy soil, I prefer not to throw back the 
soil just as it came out, but to mix muck with it to 
make it porous. 

Results. — I have laid, during the last Ato years 
nearly two hundred rods of such drain, end have 
had but a single failure. That was of e side branch 
running down a steep hill. The meadow moles had 
dug in at the head during the winter under the snow, 
which melting in the spring, deluged the drain, end 
carried so much sand down to the junction as to 
stop it np. It was readily and cheaply repaired. 
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means of these drains, I have reclaimed nix 
I of ground, aome of wbich was a shaking quag- 
, so chat it is now good tillable soil. 
tptnit. — I mske no ostimala of oupenae. Tht- 
1 of digging win varj greallj witb circumslatt. 

The price of lumber will irary also with place. 
ppose the boards to Average ten iocbos in width, 
will, with the (wo scantling, make Gflj feet of 
er, board measure, to the rod. The cut nails 
cost bul litUe. Nor is the work of laying dif- 
(—less so, I think, than witb any other mate- 

The care of wise location, and offaithfol and 
lions canstmclian, will be nearly the same, 
laverbe (he material. When ibe lumber keeps 
as it is likely to do in my case, it may be ex- 
id to last a great many years. My greatest 
lie is with the meadow moles, which seem to 
M the soil over the ditches on account of its 
er, dryer, and softer character, and because 

prey is more liValy to abound in such a 

a CO an try where lumber is oheap, I think thii 
I oould be made inore cheaply than any other, 
rmanenllj wet ground. It will be less liable 
oka with sand than any other, and less liable 
lidantal injury from cattle, plowing, and the 
a of a crowbar, or the subsidence of the loil. 

ahonld the top-board, by any means be split 
«ltle, it could hardly endanger the current of 

is drain, as every other, needs to be carefully 
bed at the month, lest it should choke with the 
, which will always flow down in greater or 
er quantities. C. E. G. Utica, Xarck, 1S50. 



' to lake the beans, which they will not do until they 
have despatched the grass and weeds. They should 
not be turned in when very hungry, or they will taka 
beans and weeds together for a while. 

As soon as the weeds and grass have made coDst- 
derable progress again, 1 again put on the sheep. 
By this lime the beans are 6 or S inches high. I 
then go through with a double mould-board plow, 
so set e,a Co throw the furrow on both sides well un- 
der the rows, or, which is as well, use a cnllivalor 

rear, on each side turning outward. This I have 
found sufficient cultivation. If the weeds come up 
again, I put on the sheep again, after which the 
beans will so cover the ground ae to take care of 
the weeds themselves. 

I let the beans stand antil they get so ripe and 
dry that I can pull one day and thresh out the next, 
and often pull in the forenoon and thresh in the af- 
ternoon of the same day, which is better, as I avoid 
(he risk of rain , which can hardly fail to injure them 
after pulling. I so divide my force as to thresh aa 
I haul in, as they soon grow damp if heaped in the 
barn, and they then cannot be threshed clean with- 
out bruising. Care shontd be taken if they are not 
welt dried in the field, to dry them after threshing. 
They should not be threshed in a machine, but with 
■ flail. 

A man will pull tbree-fonrths of an acre in a day, 
and will haul and thresh about the same qnabtity. 
They are usually ready for harvesting by the mid- 
dle of September. Frost does not hurt them after 
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uy be ad. 
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avel or sandy 

!t a full crop of 

.geously put upon land wUict 

repare the ground as for a co 
ce smooth by harrowing or 

it with a marker, making (hi 

time. 1 usually mark two 

, but have no doubt they will do well at two 
I then plant with a drill-barrow, following 

aok of the marker, hj which I get straight 
and uniformity of distance. I plant twelve to 
!en quarts of feed to the acre, which I find 
lant. More would injure the crop, by making 
,ants too thick. I now use Emery's drill bur- 
rith which the beans may be planted with al- 
perfcct aniformily. That machine ma; be re- 
ed to drop any quantity of seed desired, which 
ermine by trying it upon a smooth piece of 
d or upon a floor. Three (o four beans in a 
re enongh. 

: time of planting must depend on the locality j 
t after the beans areont of the ground destroys 
They will ripen in ordinary seasons with me, 
nted at any time before the 8ih of June; bat 
Ith of May woalil give a better orop, if they 
■ frost in the spring. 

llM nsoal time of hoeing the flrst time, I tarn 
b*«|> upon them — if there is much grass or 
< >Mong them — keepins a pretty striel watoh 
tham, turning them on as soon at tbey begin 



about as follows; 
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The feed for the sheep is more than a compensa- 
inn for turning; them in nnd out. Light land will 
;ive from 12 to 25 bushels por acre, depending upon 
he season and fertility of soil. The price of a good 
iirticio is from SI. 13) to SI. 50 per bushel. The 
■itnail round been, called the " pea bean," is prefer- 
red in market. 

If some are not folly ripe at harvesting, they mnst 
l>e thoroughly dried, or they will be discolored and 
injure the sample and the price. And aa it is diffi- 
itult to dry them on the ground, from risk of rain, 
ivhich will be sure to injure them, more or less, I 
'.hrcsh them so lightly as to leave the green ones in 
[he straw. I take care to save the straw, which I 
teed la cattle. Sheep are fond of the dried pods, 
liat will not eat the straw aa well as cattle. If 
llarvested as soon as ripe, the straw, if well laken 
care of, will pay one-holf the cost of cultivation. 

The bean sends its roots deep in the ground, and 
dxhausts the soil less than almost any other crop. 
Throngh its broad leaf, it draws largely upon the 
atmosphere for its growth. I have found a sensible 
Jiflisrenoe in favor of the crops following beans, over 
those following grains, S. Cheeveb. Bimii Htighti^ 
Saratoga County, March, 1850. 

Tbe Cnltare of Peai. 

Edi. CttLTivATOB — In the northern section pfonr 

oountry, we eonsider peas a profitable erop. We 

deem them a highly nntritioas food for anioiBls, and 
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reckon Ibem worth »s much per bushel for fatleaing 
bogs, as corn. The crop leaves the gronad clean 
&Dd mellow, rarnishing an exoellant preparation for 
other crops, especially wheat. We lometimcs sow 
(hem with oats, in the proportion or one-third peas 
to two-thirds oats. The peas and oats, ground, are 
excellent food Tor horses, cattle, afaecp or sn-ine. A 
variel; of peas whiuli lias rather a light vino is pre- 
feraUc, as the ranker kinds are apt I o overrun the 
oati, and laj too L-lose on the ground, bul the straw 
of the oats will hold up the lighter ones, so that 
both the outs and peas will fill well. 

A loamy soil, rather inclining to clay, is hebt 
adapted to peas. Early sowing generally gives the 
best crop. Very hot weather is unfavorable lo their 
filling, and il is henee advisable to have the crop 
well advanced hcrerc the hottciit part of the season 
oomes on. A sod which was plowed tho previous 
•Dtumn, well harrowed, makes a good hed for peas, 
but any good sward, well hroken op and mellowed, 

which has been under culllvation one or more sea- 
sons may be taken. No manure is generally needed ; 
bat if any is put on, it should be a small quantity 
or that which is thoronghly rotted, spread on the 
furrow and harrowed in. A large quantity of ma- 
greet a growth of vines and lends to blight. 

The quantity sown per acre varies somewhat with 
the kind of pea, some being of a mare spreading 
growth than olheis, and retjuirini; less seed. It la 
usual also, to sow a larger quantity of very Inrgo 
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The eitverinj of the seed is best pcrformpii by a 
amall plow, or hy u miltivHCr. It is dilTicult lo bn- 
r* peal with a hnrmw, mnnv being always left on 
the surface, where it is aitempied. A depth of 
&bou[ two inches is the proper one for covorin);. A 
good way is to pass tho harrow over the field after 
the peM arc sown, whioh will prevent (hem from 
rolling into rows or bunches, and then plow them in 
with a shallow furrow. The varieties adaptei) lo 
field onlture are the Canada field pea, the marrow- 
fat, and the black-eyed pea. The yield on good soil 
U from twenty-five to forty bushels per acre. 

To destroy the pea-weovil, or hug, which in some 
•eetions is so troublesome, immerse the peas in wa- 
ter, boiling hoi, for two minutes; then take them 

them, till they will separate in mowing or planting. 
No fears need be entertained that the hot water will 
prevent the peas from vegetating — not one in twen- 
ty will be hurt at all. T. M. Ejtez eouaty, A". 
¥., March, IS50. 



Pabsnefs i-or Picji,— The Sutttx <Eng.) F.x- 
pTtti, says, '' at nnr fnrm wc have been in tho habit 
of employing parsneps for this purpose for some 
time. Upon reforenee to our books, we find that on 
tho lllh of October, 1R47, we put up two shoats of 
eleven weeks old, and fed them on skim milk and 
parsnops for three mouths, when they were killed, 
weighing 231 and a3K pounds. They were well 
fattened, lirm in tiesh, and the meat of excellent 
flaTur. The quantity of parsneps consumed by 
thorn was nine bushels eaob. 

fl!^ If ft man coolil have half his wishe», b« wonld 
iloahla hia troubles. 
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MoUoB of Sap la PiBBta. 

Eds. Cvltitatob — I herswith aand jon ••■• 
tboagbts and facta upon the flow of lap, wUakwtit 
addressed to me by a respected friBnd, — » mu tl 
science, who has given to nature a vide obMRUiM. 
I have read his manuscript with amoh aatiaftadsi, 
and think its publication in Tht CultitaiH- wadl i 
afford 6qual pleasure to other leadera. F. Hh- I 

Motion of Sap, A'ot eircvlation — tuy«MlM II 

winttr — in ipring, what cauisi Ut ait*»t -ft n 

liaritiit of difftrint plant; at birck, Mtmtl, 

btick, oak, tvgar-maplt and grapt — iMmdttftt. 

In the human body, the arttriti carry tb« UmI 

from the heart to the extremltiea, and tMra, vtlti, 

beginning in extreme minuteness, t*.ka up the bload 

and return it to the hearl. In tha ftrterlai, Iks 

blood is passed by pulsations; ID tha vain*, it lows 

with a slow and insensible stream. From the blood 

is taken out, at the extremity of (he arteriei, tti 

portion necessary to nourish the body; in the Tsil) 

flows the unused blood, which ii mixed on it* wn, 

with the wasted and lifeless matter taken up b« tk 

absorbents from every part of tba ijatemj aad tht 

venous mass is thrown by Ibe heart throagh tk 

longs, to be purified and fitted for ite object, nil 

is a real cireulalioti of the blood. 

In plants, there are vcsacla in the outer part «t 
wood, to carry the sap into the leeree, or to tka 
surface of leafless vegetables, where the sap isfota. 
ed inln lain or nntritions matter) which thai b 
passed down the vessels in the inner berLtD beeoi- 
veyed by the mtdutlary rays inwards throngh th 
wood, ond even into the pith, to support the wholi 
by its nutriment. There i* not arealeircnletieaal 

By the vital operations of the plant in inmMf, 
the toBvcs and stems are gorged in antnnB with bi< 
trimenl ; tho absorption by the roots and leave* It 
diminished; the evaporation from the plant didiii- 
ishes, and less is absorbed by the rootl; the MMlin 
<r the sap slackens, and finally nearly oetMi is 
, as the requisite componnda have been ptedi- 
the plant. The vegetable world nearly lai- 
penns its operations in winter, as if reating ia pn- 
paration for the active energies of iprinB anJ (OB- 
mer. The elaborated sap or natriment has Btnij 
descended to its needed places, and wood, starek, 
oils, gums, &c,, have been formed. No deaeeal sf 

In the autunin and winter, th) roota have skiii 
out new radielrt. terminHied by a sort of mnntki, 
to take up the matter, that is, the sap, fron lbs 
earth. In the sugar mapte Ibis sap ii iweel. 

As the frost is leaving the earth, activilT is seen 
in the roots, and the sap ascends through the plait, 
even to the buds, which are to form the leaves ixl 
flowers. Tho immediate cause of tha ascent is id 
□nderstiiod. The hcnt and light stimulate the bodi 
into action, which uses up the contiguoui nap, whow 
place is supplied by the ascent from below- 

Besldes this, there may be another reaion, vti: 
of the vessels, enlarging the spaea). 
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that it 
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I all, the operation of Ixft, wholavr 



e kinds of v 



'ood are more eompact in wintsT 
than in summer. The observing farmer long ags 
found that a barn floor of froien and green heaUoat 
plank will be more close dian the one pnt ^wd frw 
the eaine plank, nnfroieo, in ""■- ' 
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.mnk, full of sap, evidently enlarge as the frost 
laTes them, and they continue to expand by the 
eat. 

This contraction when frozen, and expansion by 
rmrmth, is always transverse and never lengthwise. 
B length, green and seasoned timber, fit and pre- 
erre their fitting, when mixed in a frame, perfect- 
fwell. 

There is a great difference in trees, and shrubs, 
Jid herbs, in their bleeding, as it called, when cut, 
lad that difi*erence is not yet explained. Cut oflf a 
wig of Lilac, Poplar, Elm, Oak, Pines, White 
liroh, fcc., and very little sap will flow out in the 
pring, or at any season. Cut oflf a twig of some 
prapes, and the sap will flow in profusion in May 
Hid June. Cat down a Yellow Birch in winter, and 
10 np will flow from either part; but, when the 
Sroit 18 wholly out of the ground, that stump will 
Ivow oat a great quantity of sap, containing no 
ffgar, for many weeks. The activity is in the roots 
llone, for the trunk and leaves are not there, nor 
lay expansion above to lead up the sap. It is the 
lotiTity of life. The stump of the oak, elm, beech, 
he., operate not at all in this manner. But, if an 
iaeiaion it made in the trunk of a Yellow Birch, 
vhile the stamp of the other is flowing, sap will 
itsooin abundance from the incision, and only a part 
vtll atoend into the limbs. 

If the Butternut is tapped when in frozen ground, 
the sap flows abundantly till the ground is thawed, 
when it wholly ceases. This tree is late in the 
ipring, in showing any action in its buds. The life 
n the roots would seem to be the moving power. It 
s well known that this sap yields a bitterish sugar, 
laving the butternut taste, and quite cathartic. A 
oloring matter, rather nauseous, is also in it. 

The Sugar Maple, being tapped, sends forth abun- 
ianee of sap when the ground thaws by day and 
reezes by night. If the freezing does not occur for 
wo or three nights, it yields no sap,- but if the 
reosing occurs, the sap runs abundantly. Hence, 
f a snow falls at this time, and the cold affects the 
-arth to freezing, so great a rush of sap follows, 
hat this is usually termed a tugar-tnow. When the 
roeaing ceases, the sap no longer runs from the ori- 
loe or incision, but there can be no doubt it flows 
rom the roots to the extremities of the tree in pro- 
'union. 

When a root of the Sugar Maple is cut in the time 
»f the running of the sap from an incision, the sap 
lows out from both ends of the severed root and its 
(OTored parts. This fact has been lately proved by 
ictual experiment, and the sap from each part 
bond to be sweet. 

When an incision is made in the maple in sap 
time, the sa^ flowr chiefly and nearly entirely from 
the upper side of the cut. This proves that it is 
the sap, already ascended into the trunk, which runs 
lownwards and outwards by the incision. Does not 
the freezing of the ground compel the sap upwards 
into the tree, and detain it there so that it can be 
lisoharged by descent to the cutting made in the 
treef 

Cut off* a twig of the common cultivated grape 
%Het the frost is out of the ground, and like the Yel- 
low Birch, the sap will run for weeks. A tube has 
boon fastened tight aronnd the out part, and the tap 
lowod to the height of twenty feet in the tube. In 
tkia ia toon again the operation of that mighty prin- 

\ Tkeao differences are great and wonderful. How 
Inla ii known yot of the oauseo of diversity. Tho 
■Ijtal « worthy of ejcperiment and obserration, 
Mif IM tkoro bo eart and etrtaiuty, SACCBAamx. 
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Bones, Ivory Dnst, Hom, Wool and Hair* 

Amalttical Labokatokt, Yalb CoLLxes,) 
Neta-HaveHj Comn., Apnl, 18S0. | 

Eds. Cultivator — In addition to the method for 
dissolving bones by means of sulphuric acid, men- 
tioned in my last letter, I ought here to say a few 
words respecting a new process for reducing bones, 
which has attracted a good degree of attention in 
England. Steam is the agent employed. A boiler 
is made for the purpose, capable of bearing a pres*' 
sure of from 30 to 40 pounds per square inch ; in tho 
lower part is the water box ; this has a floor above, 
on which the bones are placed, and exposed to tho 
action of the steam. According to the method 
which seems most advisable, a pressure of 25 to 30 
pounds of steam is given for 24 hours. At the ex- 
piration of this time the charge is withdrawn, and 
the bones are found to be in such a state, that they 
can easily be crushed to a fine powder with a mal- 
let. 

This powder is said to produce remarkable eflTeott 
upon turneps and other crops, even when applied in 
quite small quantities. By the continued steaming, 
every portion of the bonea is brought into a very 
readily decomposable state, so as to be available at 
once for plants. The water which remains in tho 
boiler, has a certain portion of gelatine from tho 
bones dissolved in it, and of course should be saved, 
for sprinkling over the land as a top-dressing, or to 
mix into a compost heap. 

In order to prevent the gelatine from decompo- 
sing, and to avoid the consequent loss of ammonia 
that would ensue, it is recommended to mix salt 
with the powder before it dries. This also, in most 
cases, -materially increases the value of the manure 
because it adds still another ingredient to the soil. 

The eflTects of this manure have not as yet been 
fully tested, in comparison with the other forms of 
bones mentioned, but during the coming season there 
will probably be extensive experiments. I have 
mentioned it here, that farmers may know what is 
meant by steamed bones, and may appreciate any 
results obtained by their use. 

I have lately had some of the ivory dust from 
comb factories, sent in for examination ; it has been 
analysed by Mr. Crane, one of my assistants. Ho 
found it to differ in composition from ordinary bono, 
as to its amount of phosphates. The following ta- 
ble gives the result of Mr. Crane's analysis, as com- 
pared with two by Dr. Thomson, on other classea 
of bones. 

Bones o^ Bones of Ivory 
a Sheep, a Haddock. Dott. 

Organic matter, or gelatine, 43.3 30.6 37.7 

Phosphate of lime, 60.6 66.1 66.1 

Carbonate of lime, 4.6 3.6 3.0 

Carbonate of magnesia, with a little 
potash and toda, 1.4 1.6 1.6 

90.8 100.8 oe.ji 

This agreement in the composition of ivory with 
that of dried fish bones was quite unexpected to me, 
and is really very remarkable. In both, there is 
considerably more phosphate of lime present than in 
other bones, and their value as permanent manures 
is of course greater. The above is one of those 
singular coincidences that we often find in chemis- 
try. It would not be supposed that ivory, so com- 
pact and so hard, was so positively identical in ita 
composition with soft and brittle fish bones. 

The ivory dust of the comb, and other factoriet, 
whoro it it produced, is an extremely valuable ma- 
Boro. It is already reduced to a fine powder, and 
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is therefore much bettor for plants, just as bone known of many caseSy where they were oompletdj 

dust is. This dust is also easily dissolved by acids thrown away. In the neighborhood of woolen CM* 

if necessary, a much smaller quantity effecting the tories, for instance, all the rofuae and waste of tki 

solution, than is required for the whole bunes. mills is of great value as manare. Besides theu* 

I have heard in one or two cases, complaints that tural constituents of wool, it is saturated witk oil 

this manure, and other forms of bones, injured the and grease, which increase its fertilizing power, 
land after a time, but found on inquiry that the evil This refuse does not of course contain as mnokDi- 

was produced not by using bones alone, but by not trogen as the clean wool, or hair would do, ovisg 

using at the same time other manures. Phosphoric to its admixture with dirt and other foreign .sobitti- 

acid and lime are valuable -constituents of a soil, ces. Some recent analyses by Prof. Way, of thi 

but they are not all that it needs. The farmer who Royal Ag. Society, show that in the better samplei, 

cultivates judiciously will supply everything that is there is ten or eleven per cent. These cost in £Bg- 

necessary, and not attempt to keep up his soil by land from $15 to $20 and sometimes $30 per toi, 

giving it two or three only, of the numerous sub- and are found a very profitable application at tuck 

stances required. If farm yard manure in moderate prices. The demand there is so large and conetsit, 

quantity, had been applied with the bones, no injuri- that it has led to adulteration in various ways; Hits 

oas results would have been experienced. and cotton rags, or clippings, among other thiap, 

Still another form of manure, which resembles are mixed with the woolen. Prof. Way found that 

bones in its composition, is horn. This, according some samples which appeared well to the eye, wtrt 

to some examinations which I have made, contains really not worth more than from $4 to $8 per toi, 

when dried, about 40 per cent of phosphates. Horns in place of $20 or $30. 

are nearly indestructible in the soil, and cannot Woolen rags decompose very slowly in the gromJ. 

well be ground m mills, from their softness and ^nd for this reason, disappointment is esperienedl 

toughness. The proper way to treat them would be j^ ^j^^j^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^p^ ^j^^^ ^^^j^ ^ ^p^j ^ 

with sulphuric acid, or to powder them by the steam, po^^erful fertilizing action. They are most nsedfo 

ing process mentioned above. In either case, they ^j^^ ^j„j^^ j^^^ ^^^ f^^ ^^1^^^ ^ ^^^^ oconpyt 

• would make a most valuable manure ^ear manyfac ^ .^^ j^^ ^l^^j^ growth. The hop.growers of 

tories, there are large quantities of horn shavings to ^^^^ ^^^ ^^1^^^ counties of England, rely on woolas 

be had, and they should always be secured at once ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^.^ ^^^^ importsst 

by the farmer as an article of much value. Their „ja„y,e . ^^^^^ ^ury it under the hop vines, and thi 

decomposition in the soil is quite slow, but their of- j^flu^jnce continues in a most efficacious manner, for 

feet is powerful, and of course quite lasting. ^ number of years 

For fear of surfeiting my readers with various j^ ^^^^ situations, hair of various kinds msyM 

forms of bones, and the virtues of phosphaes, I procured, and should always be carefully preserved; 

will now pass on to some other class of fertilizing |^^ eompo..iiion being, as noticed above, the same if 

substances that are suffering under unmerited neg- ^^ ^^^j. ^.^^,j j ^^^j^^^ j^ j^^^^j^ Lincolnshire, Esg. 

lect. Unfortunately these are not dithcult t., find j^^^ ^^ application of what they called cony dost, 

in almo*t an)- part of the country In clipping rabbit skins to obtain the fur for hat be 

One o'falre manures most hi-hly valued in Eng. j.-^ VherS is much waste of hair, and this with 

land and m Luropc. is lound in hair and wool. ^.^ ^ f,^„, ^^e skins, is swept up and sold st » 

These are of similar composition They contain j^.^jj K^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ name. It is used for 

but little ash only h om one and a-half to about two ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ,j^^ ^^.^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ,^ ^^ ^ 

per cent. This ash consists chiefly of chlorides and ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ produces excellent crops. li 

sulphates of potash and soda, with small quantities ^^^ i^^^l^^^ that I saw, they were dropping it in tkt 

of phosphates. Sulphur is a substance which ex- i^^ttom of drills. 

ists quite largely m these^ parts ol the animal, Where the refuse hair from tanneries could be ob- 

amounting usually to about five per cent. ^^.^^^ .^ ^^^jj ^1^^ ^^ ^^ excellent manure; the 

From the small proportion of ash, it ir evident j.^^ ^,^.^^ .^ usually mixed with it adds to iU value, 

that wo must ook to the organic part, in explaining ^^^^^^ ^^^. .^ decompose much more rapidly. 
the remarkable effect which these manures produce j ^^^,^ ^^^,^ perhaps, said enough to call atten- 

under nearly all rircumstanoes On analysis of this ^.^^ ^^ ^^.^ ^,^^^ ^^ manures, and to convince fsm- 

part, It IS found to be particularly rich m nitrogen ^rs of their efficacy. They are not within the reich 

containing about 17 per cent. This is sumcicnt at ^,. „„ „ i .u^^^ «.i.« «r« ;« . »r«.u:^n *^ ^k**:* an* 

, ° . .^ ' , -hr \. f J- 01 ail, and those who are m a position to obtam snj 

once to determine its value. Much of our ordinary r ♦!.««. «,:ii if tu^^r ^^^A^^^**.r^A *k<>:» ^».. ;«•«»>» 

^ , , . • •.. I 1 t 11 of them. will, il they understana tneirown mieresi, 

farm-yard manure does not in its whole bulk, con- . , . - . ,.,„•; „«„ f.,..*u«« «.•-•- u. .^«n»:ii« 

J » .» r ^ i* ^- • L J take Steps to prevent any further waste, Dj securing 

tain more than three or four per cent of tn.s body, ^^^i.^^ po^ssible for the enriching if their owi 

and yet it has a groat influence in enriching the ^^j^^ j^/^ p No.ton. 

soil. -==—=-— ==^=, 

How much more powerful must this class of ma- ZT |r~7 T '^ 77 7 

nures be, in which is four or five times as much ni- Ct)e uetfrmarj] lAlepartmmt 

trogen as in barn-yard manure. The farmer is al- 

ways safe in concluding that a substance, in whoso Ringbone in liorsew. 

composition an analysis shows more than eight or 

ten per cent of nitrogen, is a very valuable and Eds. Cultivator— In answer to your inquiry 

concentrated manure j always provided of course, concerning ringbone, we define it to bean exostosii, 

that it contains nothing beside likely to be actually or bony tumor, originating from a bone. It is sit- 

hurtful in its nature. When the per contage of ni- tuated on the small pastern, (called o« coron^y") be- 

trogen ranges as high as in the present case, about twcen the shell of the bone and the periosteum oov« 

17 per cent, ho may rest assured that he has found ering it. Sir A. Cooper calls a tumor of this nature, 

a manuro of the most powerful description at pre- cartilaginout exottosU of the pcrtost<««. " R 

sent known. originates in a deposition of cartilage, of • f«nr 

So far as my information extends, hair, refuse firm texture, and similar to that which forms tha w- 

wool, and all substances of a like nature, are al- dns of bone in the young subject. Tha periMteia 

most entirely neglected in this country. I have adheres to the external surface of the swvUiag. 
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hns, on diiieotian, we diicover — 1st, Tbe perios- 
IBM ttiicket than uMural; 2d, Carlilkge ininiadi- 
mIt balow ths pariottenm ; and, 3d. Ouifio mat- 
■r deposited within tha cartilage, extending from 
he ihell of [be bone nearly ta the interniU Burface 
f tha porioiCenm, still leaving on the eurfBce at the 
veiling a thin portion at cartilage aao»» fled 

Conseqaentljr, when ringlione has been to med a 
hi* raanner, the ebell of tbe original bnne becomes 
Ittorbed, andoaacelli are ilepoBitcd it ts stead In 
he lattei stages oC ringbone, (provided be natural 
irocesi has not been intarruplej by Iho fi ng on 
U.) the outer surface acquires a sbdl eaa ubl nj; 
kat of the bono itself. A ringbone is con posed of 
leartilage tor its basis, and an earlby bait or phos 
Aaleoriime, This fact may be osailv Je nonsl a 
«d by steering (lie bone in acid, for by th s means 
til deprived of tbe phosphate of lime a d the a 
nlaginoas sttnctnre remains of the sane orm an 1 
■agnilade as the disoased deposits. 

Bo long as a ringbone is confined to either uf tbe 
^Stem bones, it is of little consideration; for it 
iMi not occasion muob inconvenience to the animal 
mt should it show itself near one of the joints, it sel- 
iem fails to produce lameness, wbicli is often of aper- 
lanent nature. When tbisdisease invades ligamen- 
Ms Btructure, lameness generally accompanies it, 
robably on acoount of the tenderness of the parts, 
liDgbones, splints, spavins, and other bony depO' 
itaa, though of groat siie and quick growth, are 
hen DDattended nilh lameness. I never knew of 
njr " bladder " to be found in the situation alluded 
I by your correspondent. There are in Ibe region 
r tendona small bDrate, or sacs, formed of a tendi- 
<raa axpaniion, and lined by a membrane similar in 
• tastare to the synovial membrane of a joint; which 
ke it, secretes and contains a fluid resembling the 
hit« ol an egg; this fluid facilitates motion be- 
vaan parts moveable on each other, by preventing 
letion i how this "bladder" can "feed ringbone," 
eannot conceive; for windgalls, which are nothing 
lore or less than enlarged liursEe (situated at ibe 
>irer part of the canon, or shank-bone,} exist for 
Bmia without any enlargement of the bone. "Mr. 
!ale recommends the eitraclibn of tbe bladder." I 
ad the pleasure of a visit from that gentleman Ibis 
laming, aad he stated that (he article referred to 
rfta compiled from a work on that subject, without 
"7 personal knowledge of bis own; I showed him 
BTaral specimens of bony deposits, and be feels 
aliifled that my deSnilion is correct. 

Tariaai remedies havs from time to tims been re- 
onad to for the cure of ringbone, and without suc- 
«M- I know of nothing that tends so much to pro- 
loee absorption and diminisli lameness, as coanter 
rritanti. The removal of ringbone by an opera- 
un, baa been performed, yet such an operation re- 
[nires ainch skill, and where there is no lame 
lad the only abject is to get rid of an eyesoi 
lad better not be allempled. G. H. Dadii, 
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Em. CtTLTiTATon — As tbore are many inquiries 
alative to the best time for spaying cows, I would 
iMwer, not less than twenty days after calving, and 
iBj time from tbe first of April to the middle of 
loBa; and heifers at any lime excepting in the ex- 
nm* hot weather in summer, and at any age from 
kMadaji np to twenty years, when intended for 
IMf, Any farther inqairies, either by letter or 
hiMgh Tht Cvltttator oa tlia (abjaot, will be 
■MntiT answered. William C. Cabtib. £ail 
q^mifbM, JTarcIl 2, 1850. 



Tbe above cut represents Farmer's Dairy Steam- 
er, an apparatus for heating milk in the manufac- 
ture of cheese* It consists of a boiler for tbe gene- 
ration of steam, attached to a stove or fnrnaee, A 
pipe ii attached to the boiler for conveying the steam • 
to (be vessel where the milk is heated. The milk it 
contained tn a tin vessel, and this vessel is placed in 
a wooden vat of such dimensions as to leave a space 
of two ini'hes at tbe bottom, sides and ends. This 
space is filled with water. When the milk is heat- 
ed, for the application of rennet, Ihe sloam-pipa ia 
let into Ibe water, and the steam let on and oontin* 
ued till Ihe milk is warmed to the required degree, 
which should be ascertained by plunging a thermo- 
raeter into it. Dairymen are not exactly agreed aa 
to Ihe degrceof heat to which milk should be raised; 
but none recommend less than KZ° or more than 

The use of an apparatus similar to tbe above, baa 
been adopted in some of the largesi dairies in ihia 
slate, and is much approved. Mr. A. L. Fish, of 
Litchfield, Herkimer county, has highly reeomraead- 
ed this mode of heating milk. See Cu/tivator for 
184N, p. 153, and for 1849, pp. 154, 183. 

One great advantage of this process is, that tha 
heat is equally diffused through Ibe whole mail, 
witbout any portion of it being exposed to an excea- 
sive degree. Mr. Fish observes — " The more wa- 
ter there is in the larger vessel, the more aniform 
beat is conveyed to the milk," The size of the tin 
vat far containing tbe milk has been given aa fol- 
lows;— For a dairy of 30 cows, 2^ feet wide, 6 feet 
long, and 19 inches deep. The night milk is strain- 
ed into the tin vat, which is surrounded with cold 
water, in order ti> keep it properly cool till next 
morning, when the morning milk is added, and the 
water heated by steam fur "running up" tlie curd. 

A branch of the sicam-pipe is connected with a 
tub or vat for heating water for washing ntenajle, 
ko., used in the dnijy. 
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the highest premiums on butter, at the last exhibi- 
tion of the N, Y. Slate Ag. Society, furnish, per- 
haps, as good information as we can give, in answer 
to several inqairiei concerning the best mode of but- 
ler-making- Wa hare therefore prepared the fol- 
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lowing article from the forthcoming volome of the 
Society's Trantactiont. 

For the best fifty pounds of batter made at any 
time, the first premium was awarded to Horace 
Clapp, of Houseville, Lewis county. This butter 
was made on the 5th of September. The number 
of cows belonging to the dairy is forty , and the 
average produot of butter for each cow for the sea- 
son, is 165 lbs. The milk usually stands from 36 to 
48 hours, according to the weather, but is skimmed 
before it turns sour ; the temperature of the milk- 
room ranges from 58 to 62 degrees. The cream be- 
fore churning is kept in a tin vessel, made for the 
purpose, and is set upon ice to cool to the proper 
temperature for churning — 55 to 58 degrees. The 
butter is worked with a '' butter- worker,'' which 
is considered preferable to the hand. The Bonaire 
ground salt is used at the rate of six pounds to a 
hundred pounds of butter, during warm weather, 
and somewhat less in autumn. No saltpetre, or any 
substance but salt, is mixed with the butter. The 
mode of keeping butter in summer is to lay it down 
in tubs, leaving space at top for half an inch in 
thickness of salt, which is laid on, moistened with 
strong brine, and kept moist during warm weather. 

The cows are of the common stock, crossed to 
about one-fourth blood with the Short-horned breed. 
They are fed with hay only in winter, and grass in 
summer; they have access to salt at all times. 

For the best twenty-five pounds of butter, made in 
June, John SHATTUCK,of Norwich, Chenango Co., 
received the first premium. He keeps twenty cows. 
The milk is strained into tin pans as soon as drawn, 
and kept on racks in the milk-room, until the cream 
is removed, which is always done in warm weather 
before the whey appears, and in cool weather before 
the milk begins to turn bitter. The cream is kept 
as cool as possible after it is taken from the milk, 
and the sooner it is churned the better. Churning 
is done every morning in warm weather, tempering 
the cream with ice, so as to have it gather well and 
hard, in which state it is readily freed from the but- 
ter-milk. In warm weather ice- water is used to 
rinse the butter when it is removed from the churn ; 
the bntter-milk is worked out clean, and the butter 
aalted with ground rock-salt, at the rate of one 
pound to twenty pounds of butter. After it is thor- 
oughly worked, it is set in a cool place about 24 
hours, when it is again worked so as to entirely free 
it from the butter-milk; then pack it in a firkin, 
which is covered so tight as to exclude the air, un- 
til the firkin is filled. Nothing but salt is mixed 
with the butter. For keeping through the season, 
oloths are spread over the butter in the firkins, and 
strong brine, made of rock-salt, is poured on. 

For the greatest amount of butter made from five 
cows in thirty days, John Holbert, of Chemung, 
Chemung county, received the first premium, and 
Nelson Van Ness, of MayvillC; Chautauque coun- 
ty, the second. Mr. H.'s cows yielded in thirty 
<lays, (from May 23d, 1849,) 264^ pounds, or an 
average of 52 pounds 14 ounceb per cow — and those 
of Mr. V. N., 221 pounds — or an average of 44 
pounds 3 ounces per cow. Mr. H.'s cows were of 
common stock, with a '' sliirht mixture'' of the 
Short-horned breed. Mr. V. N.'s were enlirely of 
the common .stock. Both herds were fed on grass 
onlv. 

Profitable Dairy. — George W. Goodnow, of 
Southborough, Mass., gives an acount in the Ma»», 
Plowman of the produce of twelve cows kept by 
him during the last year. From the first of March 
to the first of December, he sold 2287 lbs. of butter, 



for which he reoaived $524.79 — ^batter oouoani I 
the family during the same timej was worth $tf J 
—milk sold, $77.76— oalves M>ld,$70.71— laakfagl 
total of $703.20. 



She i^ctttmlUtrol iDqiorttiuiiL 
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Summer Management of Yommg Traec* 



In answer to frequent inquiries, it may be 
that the first and great requisite in the 
treatment of newly transplanted trees, is to kstf. 
the surface of the soil for many feet aronnd this 
clean and mellow by cultivation. This is importait 
to all kinds of trees, but especially so to the peack. 
An instance occurred where a youog peaoh orchari 
stood the first year in a clean and repeatedly colti- 
vated potato field, and the green shoota on all tht 
trees at the end of the first summer measnred froa 
a foot and a half to two and a-half feet in length— 
on an adjoining uncultivated piece of land, bobs of 
the shoots were three inches long. 

A great mistake is often made by watering tke 
roots of newly set trees, before the leaves ezpatd, 
by which they become water-soaked and killed. A 
leafless tree is in a nearly dormant state , and throws 
ofi* but little moisture. But as soon as the leavei 
expand, they exhale moisture rapidly, and a sopply is 
then needed at the roots. Watering, however, usiitl- 
ly fails of the intended purpose. The water is poore^ 
on the top of the ground, and only senres to bski 
the surface, without ever reaching the dry soil for* 
ther down. If watering is actaally reqaired| the 
surface should be first removed, aad the water tte 
poured in directly on the roots, replacing the nai* 
ved earth. An acquaintance who set out last jMf 
about 60 cherry trees, lost every one whleh VM 
watered on the surface, consisting of about oae^tUii 
of the whole. 

If trees have been dug up careftdly and witknii- 
jured roots, and then well transplanted,— in thelnt 
place ; and the soil kept mellow as already stttffi 
in the second; they will usually have made so m1 
a groyrth by midsummer, as to be beyond the OAt' 
ger of drouth. But if the transplanting has bsM 
badly done, or the soil has been allowed to get hard, 
the careless cultivator will d.^ubtless be reminded of 
his negligence by the death of a part of his trees. 

Watering a feebly growing tree, is at best bat t 
very irregular way of supplying it with moistare. 
A greatly superior protection from midsimuner hett 
and dryness, is mulchings or covering the surfaeeof 
the earth for some feet round each tree with hay, 
straw, or other litter, several inches in thiekatsi. 
This covering keeps the ground soft and moist, sod 
night dews sre retained in the soil through botsniS' 
mer days . Durin g the excessively dry season of last 
year, a row of newly set apple trees, standing on s 
high and dry piece of ground which could notbeea 
sily cultivated, were observed to cease growing, an^ 
the leaves to assume a yellowish cast. They wen 
immediately mulched. In a few weeks, they re-ooB 
menced growth, and the leaves returned to a dsrl 
healthy green, although no rain had fallen during tl 
this period. 

Cherry trees, which in spring or early snmW 
give strong promise of a flourishing growth, W 
frequently destroyed by a parching midsomiMI^ 
heat. To such, mulching is Of emin6nt s^Hrfeir,' 

Mulching is not usually advisable for youag IM 
after the first season from transplantiagi ulilf W 
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it foable. Aa looa &■ the growlh it safSaient 
lk« tree tlrong ind well eitsbliihed roots, 
r it he the flrat or lecond year, oleiD and meli 
jtare is tbe best treatment which a tree ean 



PmniuB the Peach. 

rrefpadent >■;■, " I have noticed thai muab 
aboat *hortening-in the shoota of peach trees, 
icing young and ooDtinning annually — but 1 
know what to do vilh my trees, now seven 
Lyean old, and whiob have never been praaed. 
do to out them arier the leaves bave began 
mr, u has been aunted?" 




■ve found great advantwe in pruning back 
oh, even when the trees nave been lone neg- 
A Okie onoe occurred where an old tree 
Mitly improved bj the rough and random 
<g it received from the tempest, which swept 
part of its limbs. 

restment which an old or neglected tree re- 
mast be somewhat diSerent from the annual 
.ng-in of young shoots. It becomes neoss- 
•hortea-in on a larger scale, and with a freer 
E*en three or four feet may be taken off at 
1, where the form of the tree appears to re- 




We have found such treatmeni, when ju- 
f performed, often to double the size of the 
id to improve astonishingly the flavor. The 
fvreamay possibly be of nse, in pointing ont 
Mionlarlj the mode of performing this kind 
S§i « representing a common, well-grown, 
£tMet and 6 the same, with snch branches 
^•Bt aw>/ indioatad by dotted liiiM. 



ion with praning, it is qnite essential 
to give the trees a good mellow soil by oaltivation, 

and if needful to enrich it by mannre. Praning alonei 
is insnfUcient to restore a neglected tree. With tha 
two combined, those ant actually enfeebled by old 
age, may be made to send oat new and streng 
shoots, and to acquire the vigor nf yonng trees. 
Their duration, with subsequent annual prooiag, 
will be greatly increased. 

The pruning of the peach may he performed, ap- 
parently, quite as well, efter tbe leaves are partly 
expanded, as early in the spring — such, at least, ■• 
tbe resnlt of several experiments. In the more 
northern stales, it may therefore be aoaomplished 
daring the early part of the present month. 



Snpportu Ibr Rannera. 



Small or slender climbers 
other Ipomeas, the Madein 
present the best a 



.a the Cypress-vii 
>ine,Arist<iloobi 






pponed on a 
light franie, with some symme> 
try or regularity of appear* 
ance. Some of these frames 
were flgared in oar first nomber 
for this year. More irregular 
or rsiDpant olimbers may ba 
borne aloft on a post with holes 
out through it at intervals, for 
the passing and repassing of 
the flexible stem with its tbiok- 
ly clustered branches. A still 
more wild and irregular ap- 
pearance is obtained by sel- 
ling, as a post in the ground, 
the stem of a cedar tree, with 
portions of its larger branohea 
left lo support the olimbing 
verdure. Both of these snp- 
ports were figured in this pa- 
per last year. Some diffionlty 
has however bean felt. The 
single poit requires some oare 
and skill to cover it properly; 
and the armed cedar posl is not 
always easily procured. In its 
absence, the following is ■ 
A single poat is planted with 

horiionlal arms fixed in holes bored for this parpoie, 
, shown in the above figure. More irregularity 
obtained by placing these arms alternately at right 
iglea with each olhor. No nails are used in thia 

supporcj it ia firm and strong, and if made ofdara- 

ble wood, will laat many years. 

Cnrions Inxect-CatcherSi 

The following very interesting fact is stated in 8. 
B, Parsons' New Haven Addrees, where he urges 
the importance of employing various animals for the 
destrnctinn of insects, as the ferret is employed to 
destroy rats; — "I recollect visiting some years ago, 
an intelligent physician in the West Indies, who had 
trained some lisards lo lake the flies from bis face 
when asleep. To allow me thcitskill, ho leaned bis 
head against the side of the sammer house, closed 
his eyes, and immediately, half a dozen bright little 
fellows, three or four inches long, appeared near 
him. Their glislening eyes twinkled with expecta- 
tion, and the moment a fly made its appearance on 
any part of the Doctor's face, one or more of them 
would dart like lightning across bis face, scarcely 
teaching it, but carrying off the unfortunate fiy." 
The same Addraaa further states that "a Frenob 
agrwoltiivUt ha4 a hnndrsd pun »f the bird ea)M 
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Kuikimanore, from the Sandwich Islands. During 
the season", he would let them loose at night and 
they would return in the morning, each pair de- 
stroying, as was estimated, some four thousand May- 
bugs. In Malta, small birds are kept to free the 
house of flies during the summer, and are found ve- 
ry eflfeotive." 

Strawberry Culture. 

An intelligent friend, residing at Palmyra, N. Y., 
has furnished us the few following notes of a visit to 
one of his neighbors, remarkable for his success in 
the cultivation of the Strawberry, and celebrated 
for the enormous size and productiveness to which 
he has brought different sorts as they have succes- 
sively passed under his hand. Whatever may be 
thought of the utility of large doses of cold spring 
water, one thing is certain, he has far outstripped 
all other gardeners in his vicinity, in his large, 
thickly trussed fruit: 

'*A very rainy day suggested to me to drop in and 
spend an hour this afternoon with him and his social 
wife, who together live almost excluded from the 
world without, except by books and papers. For 
many years ho has been remarkably successful with 
strawberries, and although ho has cultivated one 
kind for two or three years, and then replaced them 
by another kind, and then again by another and still 
another, yet somehow he manages every year, no 
matter what kind he has in cultivation, to astonish 
us all by his enormous crops of fruit. 

''During the past three years he has given his al- 
most sole attention to the cultivation of Hovey's 
Seedling, yet contrary to usual theory and practice, 
he firmly refuses to allow a single staminate plant 
to remain in their vicinity. Besides, the last sea- 
son, he allowed all his strawberries to cover the 
ground completely with runners, and yet from the 
many neighbors and others abroad, who visited his 
garden during the fruiting season, not a man could 
be found who had ever seen it excelled either in the 
extraordinary size or quantity of fruit, in any kind 
of strawberries. Not a foot of ground, or appa- 
rently a single plant, that was not covered with 
large and perfect fruit. Some days he picked two 
or three bushels^ and could have picked much more. 

** One bed was on the lower end of his garden, 
where I should think it might be a deep soil; but a 
smaller bed near his house, is on about six or eight 
inches of good soil over a stiff hard-pan, yet this 
bed has borno during the past two years, at least as 
large fruit and as great quantity, as the most favor- 
ed portions on the deeper soil below. 

''Now it may be curious perhaps to inquire, what 
is tho secret of all this? fur I have been verv careful 
to state only such thinjrs as I know to be facts. In 
answrr, I would say after a close observation for a 
number of years, I am convinced it can be summed 
up in a sinj^lo lino, to wit, — Select good 'plants, — 
give them clean culture, — and plenty of cold hard 
water. 

" The iinj)(>rtance of clean culture every one un- 
derstands, but my friend i.s a little peculiar in his 
hydropathic view.*,. He believes, from the careful 
observation and experience of half a century, that 
hard water is far better for plants than soft water 
— that the lime held in solution is evidentlv useful 
to them* — and also that plants may be trained to 
receive cold water at all hours — hence he accustoms 



* If the iniiii.*ral substnucc* held in sohition possess fertilizing pow- 
er, the expcriincni niuy Kucoced quite difTeretuly, so far lu these af- 
feet in rui-!i!L-j. in 'liiK-jpnt regions i>f conniry, where, on acconnt of 
^ol'v;*r^:!' -'.f.i-n.t.Mii. tln -fo di*»olvecl nmnures may be very unlike. 



his strawberries to take a oold bath from the well 
at mid-day in the face of a hot sammer's sob wUk- 
out thrinking. In a dry hot time he will gire, 
twice a day, every four or six feet sqaare of kit 
strawberry bed, a pailful of clear oold water." 

Varieties of the Garden Pea» 

Last year experiments were made in the gtidea 
of the London Horticultural Society, on many n* 
rieties of tho pea, obtained from different oaltivators. 
for the purpose of comparison, and testing their re- 
lative merits. The results have been pablishedtt 
length, which we here present in a condensed form, 
embracing the principal facts. The sorts wero ill 
sown on the 21st day of 3d month (March.) The 
color refers to the peas when dry. 

Tkompson^s Early Dwarf— Bi for use. June S8— height S ft-fodi, 

small, round, with 4 lo 6 peas— while. Tolerably proUJBc. 
Biskop^s Aeio Long Pod— June 28-^ feet— ctraight, cyUiidbneal-6 

to 7. Excellent, early, prolific. Par •nperior lo Biibop*s Early 

Dwarf. 
Prince Albert— Junt 20—3 feet. Reaeiabloa Eariy Kent and Eariy 

Frame, but one week later. Early Warwick and Eailj Raes- 

Horse, generally proved to be Early Frame. 
Lady^s Finger— Julx 4—51 to 6 ftw— long, cyiindrieal— 6toT— vfaita 

Good, moderately productive. 
Early Hero— July Q—6 to 5^ ft.— lUgfatly curved— 6 to 7— white. 

Peas medium size, good. 
ShiUing's Groffo— June 27— 4 } to 5 ft.— thick, diort, bwDy tted-4to 

6 — while. Bad bearer. 
Duxirf Branching Mdrrouy—Jvly 9—2 ft.— nearly stnigfat, flattirit- 

&— white. Moderate bearer. Stalk strung, ucnt-jointed, iealtets 

broad, flowers larre, cream-colored, pMunrlea short. Orim- 

stone's Egyptian, found in an ancient t^ptian Tue, (?) proved 

identical with Dwarf Branching Manow. 
Queen of Dicarf^—Jvlj 20—18 incbea— large, flat— 4 lo 6-lai|«, 



Beliamy^s Early Green 31amm>— June 90-4( to ft.— k»g, stiaighl, 
cylindrical— 6 to 7— green or white. 0<Md bearer, ezedkoL 

Sutton's Superb Green Mam>t»— July 14—5^ to 6 ft — flllttM^ nearty 
straight— 6— large, green. Slightly haxah, moderate beaiec 

New indented Green Marrow— Jvly 18—5 feet--<reeemblea Knighl'i 
Green Marrow.) A good pea. 

Victoria Marrow— July 21—6 to €^ ft.— nearly 4 inches Icag^-gtis- 

Flaek 




dium. A good, dwarf, prolific variety. 
Bedfnan^s Imperial— JvHj 14— 2 J to .3 ft.— ^slightly curved, i 

6 to 7— large, blue. Valuable, prolific. 
New Imperial— June 20— 3| feet— small, cytindrical— Moi. laft* 

rior lo many. 
McLean^s Seedling— Ju\y d— 2 feet~4arge, neariy atraighl— rery 

large, bluish. Excellent, prolific. 
British Queen — ^July 23—^5 feel— large, straight, nearly rom rf e b wi 

7 — light green. Peas very large, good oearer. 
Gros Vert Nonnand— July 20—6 feet— slightly curved, flttWt— Tirft 

— bluish. Sugary, excellent, very productive. 
Fairbeard^s Champion of England — June 90—^ feet — ^kNig, sU^dty 

curved — 7 to 8 — bluish. Sugary, very pioductive, """ 



Saccessf al Treatment of Yoaof^ Trees* 

As I promised to furnish you with an acconnt of 
my management of frait trees, I give yon the fol* 
lowing: 

The soil on which I am forming my orchardi is 
gravelly, with some sand, and clay intermixed. A 
part is very fine gravel, and works easily; apart is 
coarser and stronger and will grow gooa com. In 
the spring of 1848, 1 set ont about one hundred trees, 
(mostly apple,) in the following manner: Largs 
holes were dug, and a large farm wheel-barrow lotd 
of chip dirt, well rotted, put into each hole. The 
tree was then set by myself, carefully spreading oat 
the roots with the hand, after having cut off the 
bruised parts with a sharp knife, and shortened back 
the top. A pail of water was dashed in as the eartk 
was thrown in to settle it about the roots. 

Tho ground was planted with potatoes before tke 
trees came, (which were received late in the season j) 
the trees were carefully hoed during the sumB^ri 
and now for tho results: — All lived and grew iid| 
but one cherry tree ; many grew a foot the fliik 91^ 
son. In the fall, the ground receired a heftty tSf 
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drMMDg of mtoare, which was plowed under. The 
tTM* were e*rthMl up, to pr«Teiit the miee rroni 
girdling them benealh Ibe mow. Id the *priag ot 
IS49, thsj were dug around for sboot 6 feet with k 
■lout mauare fork, the lead plowed end sowed to 
oiiona, oarrote, tta. The trees started vigorously, 
and grew tU! about the Qrst of July, when (he drouth 
was so seTQrs that they ceased grawing, the wood 
ripened well, soaroelif making any second growth^ 
the Boest growth was about 15 inches on the ave- 
rage, some trees thrnwing oat shoots 2 ft. in length. 

and will give the result!., if desired, at a future day, 
if life and health permit. 

In the spring or 1S49, I sot about 140 treos, and 
although the season uas severi> Tor newly planted 
trees in con^iequenre of tUo drouth, I lost but one, 
and that was g 



I '48, e 



ieplil 






of rich earth and well rotted manure was used 
■tesd of chip-dirt, and the tribes were mulched with 
straw and coarse manure. The average growth was 
6 to 8 incbeaj the land was planted to potatoes and 
corn ; where corn was planted, 3 or 4 rows of pota- 
toes were planted next (be trees. 
A hard strong hail injured the trees in the early 

!iart of the season, bruising them severely. In the 
all, those set in '49, were manured with a composl 
of leached ashes, muok, and well-rotted manure, 
with a small quantity of night soil, well mised. 
About a bushel of this mixture was placed around 
each tree, which I intend to dig in this spring, as 
soon as the ground will do to work. The trees were 
all earthed up last fall, and I have not discovered 
any depredations of mice. The trees set are apple, 
pear and oherry. I am at aloss about pruning — bat 
shall endeavor to Tarm broad, spreading tops. If 
aay one has bad experience in the culture, priming, 
Ice. of young orchards, I should be glad to hear 
front such, through the columns of Tht Cultivator, 
i. Talcott. Rom*. Oittida Co., S. Y., April i. 
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"What is (he best manure for fruit trees, to spade 
or work in near the roots, of general application!" 
G. C. 

The following has been found, after several years 
experience, to constitute one of the best manures 
for fruit trees generally. A mixture of peat or 
swamp mack, with nao-balf to one-quarter of its 
bulk of stable manura. and about one-twentieth of 
leached ashes. These ingredients should lie in a 
heap together for a few weeks, and then be worked 
OTer. If for peach trees, the soap-suds from (he 
laundry thrown over the heap will improve it. If 
Rir oharry trees, vrhich will uot bear high manuring, 
Ihe proportion of peat or muck should be larger, and 
with less of yard manure and ashes. 

There are some other ingredients which may oc- 
tasionally be added to advantage, as ground or dlS- 
M>lved bones, night soil, £(c., where a strong manure 
ii needed. 
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i, producing $2000 a year, the ve- 
Wbles between the trees paying the cost of cnlti- 
ei«n — that ihevinsyardaof Dr. Underbill, on Cro- 
I Point, are said to yield a net proBt of some 
NO per BQBDm — that two cherry trees of hi* own 
U»d oflaa, $30— and that the net profits of the 



great Newtown Pippin orchard of B. L. Pell, at 

Esopas, are some SHOOO per aanum. 

I GtcbI Crop of Winter Sqoaahea. 

A neighbor of mine raised last year (1849) a ve- 
ry remarkable crop of winter squashes. The seeds 
wars mostly of the hybrid squash produced by a eross 
between the Seven Year Pumpkin and Greea Flesh 
Melon, and originated in my garden in 1844, as de- 
scribed in your May number, 1M48, page 150. The 
soil was B sandy loam highly fertilized with barn- 
yard manure, and the dressings of limestone, made 
by the preparation of building stone. The extent 
of ground occupied by this crop was 36 square rods, 
being a plat 9 by 4. This area includes the whole 
spread of the vines. The nnmber of the fruit was 
about nine hundred. The weight of which was 
usually from about twenty to oighly-four pounds, 
of which la>>t weight there were aume three or four. 
The estimated average was forty pounds. Thi* 
gives eighteen tons as [ho average of (he whole 
crap, or one thousand pounds la the square rod, 
which would give twenty-flve fruits of average site 
to each square rod, or about one sqoash to each It 
square feet. The yield of this small plot will be 
seen to bo cquni to eighty tons to the aore. A crop 
of beets or carrots of the same weight would amount 
to sixteen hundred bushels, estimating the hashel to 
weigh fifty pounds. I suw the squashes after they 
were gathered, and have no reason to suppose the 
weight was over. estimated, as I am accustomed to 
sell large quantities of this vegetable, and always 
sell them by weight. This prodigious crop is to be 
credited, partly to the quality of the soil, and part- 
ly to a long hot and dry summer, the crop being la- 
ved from the extreme effects of drouth by subsoil 
water, at the depth of three or four feet. C. E. O. 
Utica, March, 1850. 



Trees of ralifoTDla. 

In Hartweg'i recently published aoooanl of bts 
botanical tour in Calirornia in 1846, we find manj 
interesting descriptions of the vegetable production! 
of that region, some of which cannot fail to inter- 
est our readers. 

The Californian Horse Cbes(nnt, (Pavia eali/or- 
niea,} which must be in the highest degree orna- 
mental and showy, is thus described; — 

" On the dry banks of the ravines, to the north- 
east of Monterey, (he Californian horse chestnnt i« 
common. This extremely ornamental shrub or low 
tree rises to the height of twenty-five feet, it of a 
globular shape, and produces its fragrant whitish 
flowers of a delicate pink hue, in great abundance 
on ipikei twtlvt inchet long; one of these spikes, 
which I had the curiuaity to count, had more than 
400 open Bowers and buds upon it," 

On the mountains, about 4,000 feet above the le- 
vel of the sea, he found the r-ones of the Ptniis mii- 
crocarpa, or lurgc-coned pine, measuring 15 inobes 
in length, and growing 'in trues thirty or forty feet 
high. On the west flank of Iho groat mountain 
range, the jlbiri bracttala was discovered, a re- 
markable fir, " which attnins (he height of fifty 
feet, iriiA a ttem from lattrt to fiftet fttt in dto- 
vittir, one-third of which is clear of branches, and 
the remainder forming an elongated tapering pyra- 
" ■ ■ " the upper part, for three feet is pro- 
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spooies of the piae. The Taxodiam is thus descri- 
bed: — 

" In close forests it grows to an onormoas size, 
averaging 200 feet in height, with a stem of six to 
eight feet in diameter, which is as straight as an ar* 
row, and clear of branches up to sixty or seventy 
feet. One tree, that is termed by the Americans 
''the giant of the forest/' is 270 feet high, with a 
stem measuring fifty*five feet in circumference at six 
feet from the ground. The bark of the redwood is 
from six to twelve inches thick, reddish and smooth ; 
the timber is of a beautiful red color, like pencil 
wood, fine, close grained, light, but brittle; it is 
well adapted for in and out door work, as the boards 
when seasoned, do not warp, nor is it attacked by 
insects. Large quantities of timber are annually 
exported to the Sandwich Islands; 1,000 feet of one 
inch boards, delivered on the beach at Santa Cruz, 
are worth 81." 

Some of the gigantic pines were noticed in an at- 
tempted ascent of the snowcapped mountains in the 
early part of summer:— "Ascending the gradual ac- 
clivity, we left the region of the Pinut Sabianaj 
and entered that of Pinua Bentkamianaj which 
seems to be the characteristic of the upper region. 
Some trees of this noble pine attain an enormous 
size. The largest I measured were 28 feet in cir- 
cumference [9 ft. diam.] and 228 feet high. Of 
equal dimensions is P. Lambertiana, which howev- 
er does not constitute masses by itself, but is thinly 
scattered among the former. The same is the case 
with a Thuja [arbor vitse] which rises to the height 
of 130 feet, by 12 or 15 in circumference." 

The rapidity of vegetation under that cloudless sky, 
may be judged by the fact that during an absence of 
ten days from Monterey, bulbous flowers had dropped 
their blossoms, and fully ripened their seed. This ra- 
pidity is not much less, even in spring. "By the end 
of April, the prairies in the Sacramento Valley assu- 
med a different aspect ; 2 weeks ago, they were a car- 
pet of flowers, which have now disappeared, and a 
yellow, sickly tinge pervades the whole." "Most 
kinds had, during the fortnight since I first saw them 
in flower, ripened their seeds, and it was with ditfi- 
culty I found a few grains of the beautiful little Lep- 
totiphon aureutf and similar plants, which, between 
their taller neighbors, had almost become invisible." 



SMpment of Fruit IVom Wayne County. 

We make the following extract from Mr. Par- 
dxe's Address before the Wayne County (N. Y.) 
Ag. Society: 

We also learn what was to me an astonishing 
fact, that the offices in Wayne county, during the 
year 1848, cleared more dried fruit, by more than 
30 per cent., than the entire state west of us, to 
and including Buffalo; and also, more by 15 pr cent, 
than the entire state east of us. The offices west 
cleared 538,000 lbs. — those east, 610,000 lbs.— while 
Lyons and Palmyra cleared 708,000 lbs., or more 
than 30,000 bushels. 

This is indeed a noble tribute to the industry of 
the daughters of Wayne county ; (for the women and 
children do the most of this work ;) for who can cal- 
culate the enormous amount of labor, in drying 150,- 
000 bushels of apples, peaches and plums — this being 
the requisite amount to make the 30,000 bushels 
when dried. 

For several years past, the Palmyra office has 

cleared about 60,000 barrels of fine grafted apples 

per annnm, or 150,000 bushels more of fruit; and 

^f Lyont, Newark and Clyde together, send off* as 

b more, (as they doubtless do from 50 to 100 per 



cent, more,) we then have tho aggregate of 400,. 
000 to 500,000 bnshels of fruit, in a green and dited 
state, exported annually. 

Rose Cuttings. — One of the best methode of se- 
curing the success of these, is to stick the cnttiag 
about an inch deep into cUan river sand — ^witb pro- 
perly prepared soil about an inch below to reoetvo 
the roots as soon as they strike. The clean sand 
prevents the roots from rotting. A oorretpondeBt 
of the Horticulturist succeeded with this whea 
every other mode failed — and says he does not loM 
one in twenty. 



Qintd to Doting MtXL 



A Letter ot Advioe, 

FROM AN OLD FARMER OF HBRKIMXE COVHTT, TO ▲ 
TOUNO MAN NOW IN VIRGINIA. 

As you lived with me, from a small boj to tke time 
you was twenty-one, I claim the right to advito 
you. 

You should bear in mind that you are joong, with- 
9jit property, and without wealthy or influential re- 
latives or friends to assist you ; and that joor fntwe 
prospects in life, both as to character and weahhi 
must depend entirely on your own exertions. Do 
not be discouraged on this account ; there is the more 
need of courage, perseverance and economy. There 
are many wealthy and influential farmers, partien- 
larly in western New-York and Ohio, who oommen- 
ced with no more means than yon have. They sa- 
ved a few hundred dollars, went in while the coun- 
try was new and land cheap, and grew into their 
present situation by their own industry and the im- 
provement of the country. You can do the same. 
The new states and territories offer an equal ohanoe, 
and perhaps better, owing to the increased facility 
of travel, and the transportation of produce to mar- 
ket. One could hardly find a place now to locate, 
where he would not, in all probability, be reached 
in a few years, by boats or cars propelled by steam. 
This was not formerly the case. 

Whether you are to be in a situation to support a 
family comfortably, and to bring up and educate your 
children well, or to have a scanty and precarious 
support from day's work, is an important mat- 
ter to you, and now is the time to think of it, and 
make the necessary preparations ; much depends on 
the course you take for the first three or four years. 
If you are industrious and prudent, and lay up mo- 
ney during this time, your chanoe will be good — 
while if you are slack and spend what you earn, 
your prospects will be bad ; your habits of thinking, 
and acting during this time, will become so fixea 
that it will be hard to alter them. I speak of your 
family, because it is more than probable you will 
have one. '* Multiply and rep/enuA," is a com- 
mand of holy writ. 

Your first object should be to establish for your- 
self a good moral character; without which yoa 
cannot expect to succeed well, and with it you oan 
hardly fail of success. To effect this you should deal 
honorably and uprightly, keeping your word good 
on all occasions ; be careful about making contracts 
and promises, but when made, fulfil them to the ve- 
ry letter. 

Be thorough and persevering, in whatever bu* 
siness you undertake, and engage in none bttt what 
is fair and honorable. 

Be careful and never do a duhonorabU^rmwuM 
thing. Avoid law-suits; thcT mre ^zpwriro, mI 
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Qsoally anprofilable, both in a peoaniary and moral 
point of view. 

Avoid gambling by all means; it is bad in itself, 
and will lead to many other vices. 

Be temperate in the use of intoxicating drinks; 
or what is much better, not use them at all. 

Avoid loose, drinking, gambling company, whe- 
ther they be rich or poor ; whether they drink wine 
or whiskey. Habits acquired while young are hard 
to get rid of. 

Treat every one with respect, and all decent per- 
sons will respect you. 

Whenever you get a little money ahead, put it 
out in safe hands, on interest ; better for the present 
to receive than to pay interest. If you have health, 
you can in a few years, lay up enough to buy good 
land, in a new country, sufficient for a farm. 

Better not enter into speculation; although some 
get rich by it, it is believed the majority fail. If a 
whole community should turn speculators, they 
would soon be in want of bread. Better to acquire 
wealth by the ordinary means of production. 

Better not buy horses and carriages, until you 
have use for them, and can make them profitable. 

The time to buy a thing, is when yon really need 
it, cannot well do without it, can buy to good ad- 
Taut age, make it profitable, and have the money to 
spare to pay for it. 

This yon see, would exclude the purchase of pis- 
tols, bowie knives, watches, dogs, race-horses, &c. 
Young farmers in moderate circumstances, can get 
along without these things. 

I advise you to take a public newspaper. One 
from the city of New- York is best. You can get 
one for a dollar a year, (say the Evening Post or 
TribunCf as best suits your political views.) The 
postage is a mere trifle; and the money paid in this 
way will be worth to you twice the amount paid out 
(or fiddling. Remember this; in our country, the 
man who does not read the papers is behind the 
times. They give a history of matters and things 
in general, as they daily transpire, and their reading 
keeps one up with the times. As you are farming, 
yon had better take The Cultivator". Better to 
spend your leisure time reading than at carde. 

I am told you have taken, (in company with a 
partner,) a large farm and dairy on shares; if so, 
manage it thoroughly and with care and prudence. 
This will be both to your profit and credit. You, 
doubtless, have a written contract. Fulfil it in eve- 
ry respect; keep an exact and minute account be- 
tween the land owner and yourself. This will save 
trouble in making settlement, and will help to es- 
tablish your character as a correct business man ; 
while if your acoounts are loose and incorrect, you 
will have trouble in making settlement, and it will 
operate much to your disadvantage. A good char- 
acter as a business man, once established, is easily 
sustained, while it is hard to recover from a bad one. 

Remember that your only capital consists in your 
ability to labor, and in the improvement of your 
mind so as to turn your labor to good advantage; 
and that an honest, intelligent laboring man ought 
to be respected in any society, and is respected by 
all fair-minded men. 

Nature has so ordered it, that but ^^ few men can 
6« really great,** while every common-sense man 
ean be honest, intelligent and industrious. I hope 
you will at least come up to this standard. 

In short, make up your mind to **do to othere ae 
f o» would with them to do to yoUj** and you will 
moceod. This is the essence of morality, and the 
bMt nde of politeness; adopt this rule, be industri- 
ovSj go a'heady and all will be well with you. 



SatXz anlr (Dpinions. 

[Condinttd from Books and JPqMrt.) 
Raising Potatoes Chxaplt. — The Michigan 
Farmer says that A. Z. Moore raises potatoes at 
small cost, as follows: — In planting, which is done 
while the plowing is progressing, the potatoes are 
dropped into every third furrow, the fourth furrow 
covering them. When up, the whole surface is har- 
rowed, killing weeds and not hurting potatoes. A 
plow throws oui the potatoes in harvesting, and a 
fork removes all omitted by the plow. 

Steaming Chopped Food. — An English farmer, 
who keeps 90 head of cattle and horses, estimates 
that he saved thirty tons of hay in one year, by 
chopping and steaming a mixture of equal parts of 
hay and straw, and saving $270 worth of hay. The 
cost of the cutting and steaming was less than $20. 

Bees in Winter. — The New^England Farmer 
recommends the shading of bee-hives in winter, to 
prevent the bees becoming warmed into activity, 
and leaving the hive to be chilled to death on the 
snow — and also states that he has found by weigh- 
ing that bees consume honey much faster in the dry 
part of summer, when the flowers afford no honey, 
than in winter; that hives, kept uniformly oool in 
cellars, have scarcely lessened in honey through 
winter ; and that the greatest losses have ooonrrad 
where bee- sheds have faced the south, exposed al- 
ternately to hot sun, cold winds, and sharp nights. 

Loss or Heat. — By experiments made some years 
ago in Philadelphia, the following proportions of 

heat were radiated or thrown out into the room : 

Sheet iron stoTe with 49 ft. pipe, radiated 100 parti of heat 
do do 13 " " 05 »* " 

do do 5 " "67 " " 

Cast 10 pUte Btove, 5 " "45 " " 

Open Franklin Move, 6 " "37 

Open conl ^ate, " 18 

Common fire place, " " 10 

Close, and Liberal Feeding. — A. Todd of 
Smithfield, R. I., states in the N. E, Farmer, that 
he had five cows pastured on a piece of land, but no\ 
feeling satisfied with the amount of feed they ob- 
tained, he sold one at the end of the year. He con- 
sequently found that the four yielded a greater nett 
profit than the five had done. '' Concluding in 
my mind,'' says ho, ''that if four cows were more 
profitable than five, on the same principle three 
might be still better, (although I find no rule in 
''Adams" or ''Smith" that supports this doctrine,) 
I accordingly disposed of another, and by taking a 
little extra pains with the three left, I churned more 
butter from the three than I had in any preceding 
year from the four or five." 

Second-Growth Forests. — The same paper 
gives the experiment of John M. Weeks of Vt., who 
carefully excludes cattle from his woods, and allows 
the second growth to spring up freely where bis fire 
wood has been. In a few years, the best and most 
thrifty of the young trees are trimmed up six feet, 
leaving about 800 or 1000 trees per acre. The va- 
lue and beauty of the eight acres thus covered with 
young growth, from one to seventeen years old, ex- 
hibits very strikingly the value of this trimming out. 
Two acres of this piece are young pines only six 
years old, and so vigorous and heavy is their growth, 
that he thinks there is more timber on the land than 
ever before; setting aside some of the largest pines. 
He intends to cut out soon about half of these young 
pines, leaving about 400 to the acre. 

Coarse Wool. — The Wool-Orower says that the 
present high price of coarse and medium wool, "is 
bringing in a large amount of foreign, and we should 
not be surprised if the importations this year sh 
exceed at least twenty millions." 
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The above tlgam is an excellent porlcftit of a 
mmre, noticed in our last, us haiin^ been purchased 
by Mr. 8. A. Gilbert, Kan HamiUon, N. Y., of 
Mr. INGRAHAM, Chrstcr, Vt. We nre informed 
that she was brcj bj Madison Aldredgf., of Wea- 
thersfleld, Vt. , was by ibc well-knnwn borso GifTord 
UorgBD, dam a bay maro owiieJ by Mr. Alciredge. 
Her color is a dark chesmut, nr brown. She has 
great depth and capacity of chest, and reniarica' 
ble muBoular davelopmcnt, combined with justness 
of proportion, which gives her great bollom and 
power. She has not yet been trained, bnt her 
natural action is of the ri^fht kind, and indicnie; 
.hat mature age and proper management only, are 
wanting to enable her show speed equal to the best. 
She has great spirit and tire, but withal so much 
intelligeaoe and gentleness that a lady or child can 
safely drive her. 

Alderney brrea of Caltle. 

In the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, and Aldorney. 

in the English Channel, a breed of cattle has long 

existed, the cows of which have been muchcclebra- 

ted for the richness of their milk. This breed is 

■aid to liave come originallj from Normandy, 

Frane*, where cattle of similar oharaeters are still 

*'<niid. In the islands above mentioned, however, 

>reed has been of late ye«rs iniioh improved, ao 

i eoaiidereU snperior to the Norman stock. 



n by Col 



iprovement alluded to, has been prodiued 

I. ■..: n of farmers in Jersey, Aa 

nent efTooted by this aootety, 
LeCootkuk, id th« fifth TO- 
of the TranBaotions of the Royal Agrienltnral 
Society. He slates that these cattle were formerly 
ill-shaped, of poor constitaiions, and great ooasn- 
mors in proportion to their weight. The farmers 
bad Ijoked only to the production of rich milk mi 
butter, and the consequence waa, that, thoDgh the 
CBwi gave good returns in this respect, they .were 
less prufilable than they might have been, had they 
possessed other valuable qualities, the union of which 
would not have detracted from their dairy pTodnee. 
But these defects, we are told, have been in a |!T«al 
degree remedied. Col. LeC. obaerve* — " By hav- 
ing studied the habits of a good oow with a little 
more tendency to fatten than other*, and orosiing 
her with a fleshy woU- conditioned ball of a stock- 
that was also knawn to produce quantity and quali- 
ty of butter, the next {generation has proved of a 
rounder form, with a tendency to make fnl, without 
having lost the bulyraceous nature." 

For determining the comparative excel lenoa of 
animals, the. society have a "scale of point*" for 
bulls and another for cows, aa follows: — 

Sralt of Foinli far Bull: P'U. 

Art. I. Purity of breed on male and femals sides, 
reputed for having' produced rieh and 

yellow batter 4 

II. Head fine and tapering, aheekuMll,mu< 
lie flue and eneirolod witk wUta, ■•■- 
trilshigh and opes, hornapolUIied, STVH- 
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pled, not loo ihicb at the bate, and ta- 
pering, tipped with black ; ears nnall, of 
of Itn orange color within, e;e fall and 

III. Neck fln« and lightl;^ placed on the shoul- 
ders ; chest broad, barrel hooped and 
deep, well ribbed home to the hips,.... 3 
IT. Back straight from the withera to the ael- 
tJDg on of the tail, at right angles to the 
tail. Tail fine, hanging two inches be- 
low the hook, 3 

V. Hide thin and moveable, mellow, well oo- 

vered with soft and fine hair, 3 

TI. Fore-arm largo and powerful, legs short 
and straight, swelling and full above the 

knee, and fine below it, 2 

Til. Hind quarters from Ihe hnckle to the point 
of the rnmp, long and well filled npj ihe 
legs not to cross behind in walking,. ... 2 

Till. Growth 1 

IX. General appearance, 2 

Perfection, 28 

No priie shall be awarded to a bull having lefia 
;han 20 points. 

Seattof Points for Coict and Httftrt. P'ts. 
kit. I. Breed, on male and female sides, reputed 

for producing rich and jellow butter, .. 4 
n. Headsman, fine and tapering; eye full and 
lively. Muzzle fine and encircled with 
white; hotns polished and a little crum- 
pled, tipped with black; ears small, of 

an orange color within, 8 

III. Back straight from the withers to iheset- 
ting on of the tail; chest deep, and near- 
ly on a line with the belly, 4 

IT. Hide thin, moveal,tc, but not too loose, 

welt covered with fino soft hair, a 

T. Barrel hooped and deep, well ribbed home, 
havini; but little space between Ihe ribs 
and hipsj tail fine, hanging two inches 

below the hock, 4 

TI. Fore legs straight and fine, thighs fnll and 
long, elosB together when viewed from' 
behind ; hind legs short, and bone* tmther 
fine; hoof small; hind legs oottocroii 
in walking 2 



Til. Udder fnll, well ap behind; teals large 
and squarely ptaoed, beln^ wide apart; 

milk veins large and sWelllng, 4 

Till. Growth, 1 

IX. General appearance, 2 

Perfeolion for cows 30 

Two points shall be dednoled from Iha number re. 
quired for perfection on heifers, as iheir adder and 
milk veins cannot be fully developed. A heifer will 
therefore be oonsidered perfect at 28 points. 

No prize shall be awarded to cows or heifers Slav- 
ing teas than 21 points. 

Some of the improved variety of this breed, sie 
said to possess nearly every good point in the Hah, 
and they are, at the same time, fully equal to the 
old stock for the dairy — some giving fourteen poind* 

through the spring and summer months. 

We cammend the above rules to the Bltentloil of 
With the exception of one point, a 



■thin 



appri 



e then 



Foroi 






iderable bi 

sable, though it should he mellow, and as the 'rsle 
says, "well eovereii with soft hair." 

Alderney cows have at various limes been import- 
1 into this country ; but we have not heard of the 
Iroduolion of any of the improved variety descri- 
bed by Col. Le Couteob, They are doubtless m neb 
SDperior to the old slock in form and constitnliou. 
The old breed has not, generally, sufficient hardl- 
for the climate of the norlhern section of our 

country. 

Pedigree- of Shorl-Honio. 

OLTIVATOB— In the January No. of Tht 
Cultivator for 1850, is a letter from Mr. Chapman, 
giring a part of Mr. Bates' letter to the publisher 
*f the print of his bull, Duke of Northumberland, 
In which Mr. Bates gays he has the whole of the 
Duchess family in bis possession, and that they are 
■Uperior to all other tribes of Short-horns. 

Now I propose examining the pedigree of this 
bull. Doke of Northnmherland, to sea how mneh 
Duoheti blood he has. For this purpose, J eo~ 
pedigree from the Herd-book: 
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'* DuKK OF NoRTUVUBBRLAND (1940,) foau, calved Oct. 15, 1835. 
bred by aiid the property of Mr. T. Bates; rot by Belridere (1706,) 
d. Duchess 34th by Belvidere (1706,) gr. d. Duchess 39ih by Second 



Uubback (1423,) gr. gr. d. Duchets 20th by the ad Eari (1511) gr. gr 

(418.) gr. gr. gr. gr. d. Duchess 3d by 
Duchess 1st, ored by C. Colling by 



Er. d. Duchess 8th, by Marske (418.) gr. gr. gr. gr. d. Duchess 
etton Ist, gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. d. Duchess 1st, ored by C. Colli 
Comet (155.) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. d. by Favorite (252,) gr. gr. gr. er. 
gr. gr. gr. d. by Daisy Bull (186,) gr. gr. gr. gr. er. gr. gr. gr. d. by 
Favorite (252,) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. d. by Hubback, (319,) 
gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. d. boueht oy C. Colling from Stan- 
wix, by James Brown's Red Bull, (97.)^ 

Now wo will count the cow bought from Stanwix 
ms ^^pure Duchess;'* when she had a calf by Hub- 
back, the produce was half; the first produce of Fa- 
vorite was a quarter ; the produce by Daisy bull was 
an eighth; the second produce by Favorite was a 
sixteenth; the produce by Comet was one thirty-se- 
cond part; the produce of Marske (418) is one six- 
ty-fourth part; the first produce of Belvidere, Du- 
chess 34th, is one one hundred and twenty-eighth 
part; and the second produce of Belvidere is one 
two hundred and fifty-sixth part. That t«, the 
Duke of Northumberland had but one part Duchess 
blood, while he had two hundred and fifty -five parts 
of other blood. 

In this estimate I did not count some fractions, 
but they would have given him even less Duchess 
blood than the estimate above, had they all been 
counted. Now if Duke of Northumberland weighed 
two thousand and forty pounds, he had but eight 
pounds of Duchess tribe'' in him. But I suppose 
this is enough to brag on. 

I heartily concur with Mr. Chapman in the hope 
that some of our enterprising breeders will import 
some of the host of Mr. Bates' herd; but as to the 
** pure, unalloyed Duchess tribe,'' there is no such 
thing in existence. But I do not consider Mr. Bates' 
stock any the less valuable on that account. The 
Oxford premium cow owed her excellence to the 
anion of several tribes; particularly to the Princess, 
Daisy and Duchess tribes. None of the tribes have 
been, nor can they be kept *^ pure and unalloyed*' 
for any length of time, without endangering their 
health, thrift and productiveness. Mr. Bates' 
stock, if equal to their reputation, would be a great 
acquisition to the breeders of Short-horns in Ame- 
rica, particularly in those localities where the 
breeder was near market. But a circumstance men- 
tioned in his letter to the publisher of the print of 
the Duke of Northumberland, is indicative of great 
tenderness, or bad travelling, perhaps both. In that 
letter he says, Duke of Northumberland, in travel- 
ing twenty-six days, lost 392 pounds, or more than 
fifteen pounds a day. I suppose ho was driven mo- 
derately, with great caro. If his stock should in- 
herit this quality, they would be in a sad plight, 
when driven to market from Kentucky to New- York! 
However, I should like to have some of them ; I 
would risk their travelling to nearer markets. 

Mr. Bates has been very particular in using the 
best blood, and in that way, has kept up the excel- 
lence and reputation of his stock. For this he has 
been largely indebted to the Daisy tribe, which I 
have not seen mentioned either in his or any other 
publication, and have been at a loss to account for 
the omission. His first Duchess cow, purchased in 
1804, was by Daisy Bull (1«6,) and all his Duchess 
tribe are descended from her. So he bcsran with 
half Daisy blood. That the Daisy tribe were equal 
in England in 1810, in the estimation of purchasers, 
is evident in the fact that at Mr. Charles Ceilings' 
great sale, a cow of that tribe (Lilly) sold for four 
hundred and ton guineas — ten guineas more than any 
cow of any other tribe. And that they still kept up 
their reputation in 1831, is proved by a certificate 
'^^ George Coats, keeper of the English Herd-book, 
r giving the pedigree of Bertram (1716,) a bull 



of the Daisy tribe, (brought to America by Col. 
Powel, and brought to Kentucky bj Darid Sutton,) 
he says: — " This bull combines more perfection is 
form, handling, and dairy qualities, than any bull I 
ever saw. I consider him very much superior to old 
Comet, bred in my neighborhood, and sold by public 
auction for one thousand guineas. " 

Mr. Stevens, in the August number of Tht Csi- 
tivator, says that 3d Duke of Cambridge — *' is the 
only bull in America got by Mr. Bates' * crack priMc^ 
bull, Duke of Northumberland." Now Locomotive 
(4242,) was not only got by Mr. Bates' *^ crack 
prize" bull Duke of Northumberland, but his dam 
was Mr. Bates' ** crack prized' cow Oxford. Lo- 
comotive was brought to Kentucky by Mr. Letlon. 

Whilst I am writing, I will notice an error of Mr. 
Stevens, published in the American Herd-Book, p. 
68. He says, in regard to Mr. Bates' stock, — ''Up 
to the introduction of Belvidere to his herd, he had 
adhered to his Duchess blood entirely, (except in 
the case of two or three bows put to Marske,) and 
produced a disposition to sterility. • • • • Sines 
1831, Mr. Bates has used that blood, a anion of the 
Duchess and Princess tribes, mainly, and has only 
resorted to any other in one instance, vis: Cleve- 
land Lad." 

Mr. Bates has used other blood in many iastsnoei; 
a few of which I will notice. Look at 3d vol. Eng- 
lish Herd- Book, page 365, you will see that the 
Duke of Cleveland was calved in 1831, bred by T. 
Bates, and got by Bertram (1716,) a bull of the 
Daisy tribe. In 1833, Duchess 36th was called (p. 
354,) by Gambier (2046;) Gambier was by Bertram 
(1716,) his dam of Mr. Charge's stock. In 1835, 
Duchess 38th was calved, got by Norfolk (2377,) a 
bull of Mr. Whitaker's breeding (p. 366.) In 1833, 
the Matchem cow had a cow calf by Gambier, and 
in 1834, a cow calf Oxford by Duke of Cleveland 
(1937;) both these bulls were by Bertram (1716,) 
(p. 494.) I deem it unnecessary to multiply cases, 
as these are sufiicient. 

I think Mr. Stevens is also mistaken in saying — 

the pedigree of the Princess tribe of Short-horns, 
traces farther back than any one recorded in the 
Herd-Book;" but presume the reasoning bj which 
I come to this conclusion would be uninteresting. 
Mr. Bates says in his letter to Mr. Vail, (piWshed 
in the Agriculturist 1848, p. 125,)—" No animals 
of the Princess tribe can now be had in England, 
worth sending to America, except what I have, des- 
cended from the Matchem cow, the dam of voor 
Wellington ; and that tribe was only preserved by 
putting the Matchem cow to bulls of my Duchets 
family.'- •••<<! have been thus particular to let 
you know how highly I prize this tribe, the only due 
left of any value from the Princess tribe of cows." 

Thus it appears that according to Mr. Bates' 
opinion, he had all the Duchess tribe, and all the 
Princess tribe, that was worth anything. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Bates' opinion, given above, I have no 
doubt the cattle imported by Mr. Stevens, of the 
Princess tribe of Short-horns, are really fine. S. 
D. Martin. {Near) Colby ville, Ky., March, 1860. 

Time for Heifers Calving. — A late English 
writer considers it a matter of great importance, 
that heifers should be so managed as to have their 
first calf late in spring, when there is an abundance 
of succulent food, inducing a large supply of milk. 
This is much better than to have them come in early 
in spring, when they have dry food only. The habit 
at first formed is apt to remain with them, and if 
they commence by giving a good supply of mUk, 
they are apt to be good milkers afterwards. 
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9J^ Jiurmtr'B Notc^JBook. 

Csltuv of Indlam Cttrm, 

Em. CoLTiTATOA — Althoagh not «ngkged, at 
present, in ^gricullure, I mm Dot Bn iadiflersnt 
Bpectator of iti progreu, sod hare witne«sed with 
plBasDTo the'inooest of levsral quite differeot modes 
of cnltiTating Indian oorn. Aa the aeaion for 
plantiag is hot close at hand, I will call Ibe atteo- 
tion of four readeri to a point id the oallivatian of 
that crop, which if icnown, b not dulj appreeiated, 
and therefore mnab neglected. I msaa Ikt tarty 
cu/fvrf of tkt plant. 

All intalligeat farmers know that a deep, rirh, dry 
and warm loil ii the moat lailable for corn, (and by 
deep plowing- and manariag, most soils ma; be made 
so,) bal tbaf are not so unanimous in the belief of 
the benefit of deep plowing for oorn, becanae good 
oropi are occationalty grown on rich soils, and in 
favorable aeaaona, with shallow plowing. The va- 
Ine of barn-jard manure to corn, ma; be inferred 
from the fact that even on some of the fertile Undi 
of the west, already too rich for other cereal crops, 
the oorn crop i* benefitted by it, and it is the only 
gnin orop to which it can be applied there with pro- 
fit. Deep plowing of a rich soil, is then the first 
*stap in oorn oultuie, aa it best seonres the crop 
against injury fr»m parohing drouth, aa well as ex- 
cessive rains, and farniabes a wider range far the 
roots to seek their nonrishment. The soil shonld be 



less the eorfaee isvery tevel, and liable to be flooded 
by rains. Plenty of teed ahould be nied, so aa to 
ensure at least two, but never more than three 
thrifty plants in each hilt. 

The spaoea between thr rows must vary with the 
kind of eorn planted. The speedy germination of 
the feed, and the rapid and vigorous development 
of the young plant, exert an important influence on 
it, during the whole period of it* subsequent growth 
to maturity; therefore, to hasten germination, the 
seed may be steeped over night in some feniliiing li- 
quid, and rolled in gypsum or guano ; or a tittle well 
rotted manure or compost may be pnt into the hitl 
with tha seed ; and at seeds germinate most readily 
in fresh plowed ground, it is desirable that the plow- 
ing and other preparation of the ground, and the 
planting, should be done with as much despatch as 
is consistent with having it dont tcdl. 

The seed should not bt *Utptd unless it is to be 
pkuted in /rtlh plawtd or moiil toil. The best 
time for planting in this neighborhood is from the 
10th to the 20th of May. If the plowing and other 
ptepttcatioti of the groaad has been welt done, and 
the corn is planted, it may be said truly of the cnl- 
tJTation, that— "Well begun, iahalf done." 

As soon as the young plant is well up, start the 
cultivatar, and run it as near the rows as possible ; 
or if the plowing has not been thoroughly done, a 
small plow may be used for this first dressing, turn- 
ing the earth away from the plants. Then with po- 
tato hooks or similar implements, stir the soil nroand 
and between the plants, which will destroy a whole 
generation of weeda in embryo; now drop a apoon- 
ful) of gypsum on every hitl. This first early dres* 
aing promotes the growth of the young plants, and 
give* them the atart of the aucoeeding crop of weeda ; 
aad while yoor neighbor is "waiting," as he says, 
" for his oorn to get big enough to hoe," yours wilL 
Okll loudly for a second dressing. Hta will be sickly, 
yala and spindling, in consequence of its straggle 
-with tba graas and weeds, which have nearij aap- 



planted itj while the large stem, the broad leaf, and 
the deep green color of youra, will indicate its 
healthy and vigorous growth. With double the ta- 
bor, he cannot now half destroy the weeda; and bj 
the time " his earn," as he says, " i* big enough 
for hilling," you may with less labor have given 
yours three and even four dressings with the cultiva- 
tor and hoe — during which time lis growth haa been 
rapid, and it will be "setting for ears." Keep the 
surface nearly level, and "earth up" slightly round 
the plants. The more Ihe earth is stirred the bet- 
ter, eapecinlty during dry weather, and the cultiva- 
tion should he continued till it "sets for eara," when - 
it will BO cover the ground aa to arrest the further 
growth of weeds. And now some gypsum ahould 
be sown over it broadcast, and the labor of cultiva- 
tion U ended. 

The following advantages result from this mode 
of cultivation. It increases the quantity and qua- 
lity of the corn; it leaves the land clean, and pre- 
pares it for wheal or any other succeeding crop, or 
grass, aa well, if not bettor, than a naked fallow; 
it hastens the maturity of the corn so that it may 
be cut up the last of August or first of September, 
in season foi sowing wheat; it may be husked and 
the slalha housed before the autumnal rains set in, 
and finally, (best of alt) it is the moat profitable. 

Seed-corn should be gathered in the field befora 
tha main crop i* harveated. The largest of twin 
eara, and those of earliest maturity ahould he select- 
ed. Instead of deteriorating, oorn may be mnob 
improved by this method. 

I omitted to state in its proper place, that at the 
second dressing the plants should be thinned oat to 
three in a hill. A. D. O. Troy, N. T., Jpril. 

"A Idllle Land Well TlllBd.'* 

Eva. CtTLTivATOft — Farmers are very liable to 
err in eultivating too much land. They make their 
calculations to sow end plant so many acres, with- 
out taking into account tbe qnantity of manure thej 
have to apply, or the amount of tabor they can ba- 
slow. This not only subjects them to much haste 
and inconvenience, but their crops are not cultiva- 
ted as they otherwise would be, and the land is net 
loft in so good condition when it is laid down to grass- 
There is still greater folly on Ihe part of some, in 
the desire to increase their estates by tbe purchaaa 
of more land, when their system of half eultivaticn 
should admonish them that they had better aell than 

"What is worth doing is worth doing well." This 
should be the motto of farmers, in tbe performance 
of all their work. A small farm well onltivated, U 
batter than a large one half cultivated. Any one 
that has a good kitchen garden can see how profita- 
ble land may be that ia manured and cultivated tho- 
roughly. Pursue the same course in all land cultiva- 
ted, and the profit would be in proportion. The 
majority of farmers do not know experimentally 
what an acre can be made lo produce. Hechanica 
in our villages, and ihoste that own but little land, 
generally manage to make that very productive. 
An illustration of what may be done on a small 
piece of land, came under my observation last fall, 
during a sojourn of a few days with e friend, in onr 
y oar manufacturing villages. About three years 

s area not exceeding half an acre. After build- 
ig, he laid out bis ground, and planted some peaoh 
eea, two or three kinds of oberry and plum trees, 
ima dwarf pear trees, • few choice apple tr- 
grape md strawberry v"— — ■* ' --■* 
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raspberry bashes. On the remainder, besides hav- 
ing borders for plants and flowers, (by the way, I 
thought his household flowers the most interesting,) 
he raises all the vegetables necessary for family 
consumption. Some of the trees have already com- 
menced bearing; he has a supply of strawberries, 
currants and raspberries in their season, and in a few 
years, will probably have a plenty of fruit, much 
better than can be obtained in market, because nicer 
and fresher, and the cost of it will be merely nomi- 
nal. The most of the labor of planting and culti- 
vating this ground has been done in spare moments, 
redeemed from the engrossing cares of manufactur- 
ing. 

This shows what can be done with small means, 
even when the cares of business leave but little lei- 
sure. £xamples of this kind are becoming more 
numerous, as there is an increasing interest mani- 
fested in rural pursuits. Thorough cultivation is be- 
coming better understood and appreciated, and the 
example of good cultivators has a groat influence 
over the careless aud negligent. W. L. Eaton. 
Weare, N. H. 



How to Prevent the antimely Sitting of Hens* 

Eds. Cultivator — It is the sentiment of some 
benevolent persons, that hens should always be per- 
mitted to sit when they are disposed to do so. If 
they were in a state of nature, this would undoubt- 
edly be a safe rule, as they would then hatch one, 
and perhaps at most two broods. But the hen, 
when domesticated, and fed artificially, becomes a 
factitious being, and is no longer governed by natu- 
ral instinct merely, as in her wild state. Every 
one familiar with the breeding of fowls, well knows 
that they will sit, if permitted, in almost every 
month of the year. Fancy breeders may have the 
time and patience to take care of a brood of young 
chickens in January ; but the farmer, who must have 
a oonstant eye to profit, cannot. Chickens, in cen- 
tral New-York, should never be hatched later than 
the first of September. I once had a brood of six- 
teen chickens, hatched the middle of September, 
many of which died of a cold chill on the 2d of De- 
cember, although they were treated with ordinary 
care. 

The ordinary notion, that late chickens lay earlier 
than early chickens, is, I half think, true. It seems 
at first sight, physiologically improbable. Possibly 
the reason may bo, that they do not become so fat 
as earlier chicken3. 

It becomes a question of interest then to every 
farmer, how he can most cheaply and readily pre- 
vent the sitting of hens at untimely seasons. The 
following suggestions, which I saw substantially in 
some book, many years since, will bear repetition. 
I have myself practiced them for five or six years, 
and know their value. The treatment consists in 
putting the hen wishing to sit, in close quarters, 
where she has light, food and water, but no straw, 
and where she can see her associates. Three or 
four days confinement here will be sufficient. She 
may then be liberated, and will soon begin to lay 
again. 

I use for this purpose, a sort of lattice, made by 
nailing two or three dozen ordinary house laths 
across two or three poles or strips of board eight 
feet long. This is set loaning against the side^of 
the barn, in some roomy place, with the ends stop- 
ped up. This is cheaper and more efibctual than 
any other. To dip a hen into cold water, at a time 
n nature has thrown her into a fever, is often in- 
ns to her health ; and to tie a red or white rag 



to dangle behind her, thns making her alteniatel/ 
the terror and laughing stock of the whole btn« 
yard, is not generous. A. M. 

Live-stock Insnnuioe* 

The ''American Live-Stock Insurance Company," 
incorporated by the Legislatnre of the state of Is* 
diana, publish the following classes of hazards and 
rates of annual premiums: 

Rates for Horses— \t\. Horses employed for agricoknial 

purposes, under $125 per head m value, 3 precnt. 

2d. Over ei.25 and under »900, Sf " 

3d. Hackney, giir aixl carriage horses, under 9900 pr bead 

in value, t'or coimtry, 3^ " 

do do for city, 5 " 

4th. Dray horses, for general use, under 9900 per head in 

value, 5 " 

5ili. Horsus, S20U per head aud upwards iu value, for coon- 

iry, 5 " 

" " incitjr, «4 « 

6th. Stallions, of under S200 in value, 6 " 

irS200, and under 9375 in value, 0| " 

If 9375, and under 91000, 7 " 

Sheep. — Of every description, if above 3 months old, 5 '' 

Rates for Cattle.— Igi. Cattle, under 950 per head in vahie, S^ " 

it worth 975, and under 9125, 3 " 

Prize Bulls and Cattle of extraordinary Bnett-^M ratM propor- 
tionate to their value, from 3^ to 6 per cent. 
Cows kept in large towns are not insurable. 
•Stock mider 12 months old, not insurable, except at extra nM, 
viz: 

For 6 months insurance, 2^ the rate. 

3 " " 1^ " f 

Risks of Pleuro Pneumonia^ Glanders^ and other fatal «id couli 
gious diseases, 1 per cent, in auddition to the above rates. 

For further particulars, see advertisement. 

Farming in Aroostook* 

Eds. Cultivator — I have been engaged in farm* 
ing in this county for about ten years past, and htvs 
during that time taken several agricultural papers, 
and think they have more than ten times paid me the 
cost of them in the increased productions of my 
farm. I have raised during the past season nearly 
four hundred bushels of excellent Christie potatoes, 
that have cost me only five cents per bushel. I have 
also raised at the rate of upwards of eighty bushels 
of corn to the acre, on one acre and one hundred 
and eight square rods of land, and the crop gave 
me, clear of all expenses, one hundred and eight 
dollars. My success in raising these crops, I attri- 
bute entirely to the information derived from reading 
agricultural papers. Parker P. Burlet. Linne* 
us J Aroostook Co., Me.j March 25,' 1850. 

Improvement in Connecticiit. 

A correspondent of the Agriculturist , who dates 
at Farmington, Ct., gives a favorable acoonnt of 
the improvements in farming in that neighborhood. 
In regard to the production of grass and the qnali* 
ty of the cattle, we can from personal observation 
testify to the correctness of his statements. The 
writer observes that there ir. a large proportion of 
land in Farmington which has formerly been consi- 
dered exhausted, and has been sold as low as 93-an 
acre within the last twenty years ; but which is now 
worth, to cultivate, from $40 to $50 per acre, and 
is still improving. He says — ''Our grass lands ly- 
ing in the vicinity of our main street, produce on 
the average four tons to the acre, both crops, (we 
always cut two crops, per year;) one field that was 
actually weighed, produced over five tons to the 
acre, and there are others which will equal that. 
There were three acres of oats, averaged 86 bush- 
els per acre, one acre of which being limed produ- 
ced 92 bushels; of corn there have been teveral pie- 
ces measured, some of the results I will state. One 
single aero produced 136 bushels; one pieoe of (!»•• 
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tares produced 116| bniheU per ftore, weighiDg 60 
lbs. per bmhel. Anolher piece of six acres, one 
tore of wbicb via meaiured, produced 102 bushels, 
ft fair sTerBKB of the whole. Id the same field 
Ibere vere three aorei of potatoes, whioh produced 
something over 600 bushels sannd tubers. There 
were other fields in corn wbicb were estimated to 
produce more than ibo leat named, but not measured. 
We have (be pride also to bolievo that we rear as 
good horned cattle as any of our sister states. Our 
matched cuttle sell aL from three (o four years of age, 
for 125 to 150 dollars per yoke ; we can show cdvs 
from whose milk at grass alone, 2 lbs. batter per 
day are made ; >pd from a town in our vicinity wbicb 

onlj a population of 633, was exbibileil at a late 
neighborhood cattle show, a team of neaily 80 yoke, 
many of which were worth $100 per yoke." 

RaisiuB Pninpldns. 

Eds. CvLTivAToa — Last season, Mr. Alvab D. 
Greaell raised large quantities of pumpkins and good 



g theunfayoVable season. He 
says he always socceeda by pursuing the- following 
course. In the fall he scrapes up the leaves and 
black soil in the woods, into broad winrows, about 
the width of a wagon or cart, and then drives over 
them with a load of lime, scattering it as thoj go. 
In closing np this winrow, and loading it, the lime 
becomes intimately mixed in, and the whole is de- 
posited in heaps in the field, where it lies till the 
ground is plowed in the spring. This he thinks 
makes nttc ground of it, and pumpkins delight in 
new ground. 

I was mentianing this mode of raising pampkins 
to Mr. Sam. Strong. I remarked, there were soarce- 
ly an; pumpkins, "Why," said be, "I have lots 
of them." How do you manage? "Why I did'nt 
do any thing j — I only drew a lot of dry leaves for 
mj hogs to nesi in, and when they got wet and worn 
np, put in more; and then in cbe spring, manured 
my ground with this substance." So his experiment 
makes gaud Mr. Granell's supposition, that the 
leaves contain the substances proper for ibe growth 
of the pumpkin. H. V. O. 

TttrniDg Stock to GrtLKn. 

In many instances, sheep may be turned to pas- 
ture, almost as soon as the snow is gone. If there 
is grass of the previous year's growth, the sheep will 
derive more benefit from eating it, provided the 
ground is not loo wet, and the pasturage for the 
present seaaon, will be rather improved bjils being 
cleared off. The sheep should, however, be regu- 
larly provided with what bay they want, otherwise 
they may fail to obtain a proper support. Portable 
racks or feeding boxes may be placed in aoiae 
sheltered part of the pasture, and tbe hay sup- 
plied morning and evening, until the grass is suffi- 
oiently grown to render it no longer necessary. 
Care should be taken to shelter them from storms, 
especially while thoy are having lambs and while 
the lambs aic young, and also immediately after 
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grass as early as sheep may generally be turned out, 
chieHy for the reason that the larger animals are 
liable to do injury by poaching the soil, and break- 
Ug and destroying tbe sward. On this account, it 
M proper to keep them in winter quarters till the 
froand is well settled and the grass is well started. 
11 U advisable, in order to eheck the too laxative 
•ibel of sucoulent herbage, to stlow tbe »nim»ls 



more or less hay, according to their appetites, for 
a week or more after they are put to grass. Hilob 
cows are generally brought to the barn for Some 
time after they are first turned out, and they should 
closely watched, lest they become weakened bj 



allowed them while in their stalls or yards. 

If the farmer is properly snpplied with hay, It it 
best to feed working oxen at the barn till the spring 
work is performed. They will be stronger, and will 
better, fed on hay, than 
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ng them at the 

ses which are kept daily at work, should be led at 
tbe stable at all limes. Grass alone, is not suffi- 
ciently sub^itanlial or nutritive to impart the requi- 

cassary to add grain, in certain proportions, accord- 
ing to the amount of labor performed. When the 
animal is fed in the stable, the food can be readily 
regulated, mixed, and apportioned, as circumstances 
render proper. 

Citllar« of Carrots. 

Eds. Chltivatob — I should like to be permitted 

tbraugh the medium of your valuable paper, to say a 
few words to dairymen and others in relation to 
raising carrots and other roots for the purpose of 
feeding their stock.' Will you give your readers 
your opinion as to the best time of sowing the seed, 
and mode of cultivating the crop? I think yon will 
agree with me in saying that it only wants a tho- 
rough knowledge of the manner of raising oarroti, 
and their profitableness to feed ail kinds of atook, 
to make them a common as well as a very valuablo 
crop to the farmer. A. few of my neighbors have 
been trying them a year or two, and have come to 
conclusion that the root culture is almost indispttn- 
sable with good farming. They say they can (with 
plenty of carrots) make as much butter and olweM 
from tbe first of March, or from the time cowt ooma 
in, to th(> first of June, as they can in the same time 
in rummer, on the best of feed. Dairymen think of 
this, aud try it; you will find carrots as good for 
feeding horses and young slock, as they are ^roows. 
The tops ate preferable to hay, to feed in fall. 
SuBscHiBER. Saliibury, ^pril 16tA, 1850- 

Carrots sbonld be sown on warm and friable soil. 
They may be sown at any lime after tbe ground i* 
Bufiicienily warm to insure tbe germination of the 
seed, till the lentb of June. The ground should ba 
ia good condition as lo licliness, and well pulveri- 
sed. The seed may bo sown with a machine in 
drills, eighteen inuhcs apurt, the plants being thin- 
ned to three juohes apart. The crop should be kept 
clean of weeds. (See back volumes Cultivator.) 
Eds. 






in; Corn. 



Eds.'Coltivator— I have thought that the fol- 
lowing mode of raising corn, as practiced by Hi. 

Clark, of Castlelon, Vl., and others, migbl be of 
profit to some of tbe readers of Tht Cultivator at 
this seaiion of the year, and ihey be led to try tbe 
id perhaps by doing so doable their 



crop; for I doobt not there are many who do not 
raise over forty bushels per aero. 

In the year 184T, Mr. C, from one acre, raised 
117J bushels, by weight, (aocording to the slap' 
of that State.) In 1848, 110 bushels, for i 
reoeived tbe premium from the Rutland Ci 
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ricultural Society. Last year, from 2| acres, he 
raised 275 bushels, but made no application for pre- 
miam. 

Green sward is invariably used, being plowed in the 
spring and turned over, so that the edge of one fur- 
row will rest upon the other, after the manner of 
shingling. The manure being spread upon the fur- 
rows, and thoroughly harrowed, it is marked, the 
rows three and a-half feet apart, running north and 
south. A compost is made for each acre, of 10 
bushels unleached ashes, 3 bushels of manure from 
the hen roost, and 2 bushels of plaster — the whole 
well mixed together, dry. (The hen manure will 
have to be beat or thrashed fine before mixing.) 
One handful is sufficient for two hills. A boy will 
drop it as fast as two men will plant. The seed, 
before planting, is soaked six hours in a solution 
made by dissolving chloride of lime in water suffi- 
cient to cover it, in proportion of half a bushel to a 
bushel of seed. If the corn is the common sized 
eight-rowed ; put three kernels in each hill one foot 
apart. Cover not over one inch in depth, unless it 
is very dry, as the sooner the grain is up the larger 
the stalk will be, and the better the crop. Mr. C. 
says he knows from actual experience that the com- 
post for one acre will produce more corn than fifty 
loads of manure. I shall try the experiment, and 
hope others will do the same. A. S. F. GranvilUf 
N. F., Jpril 17, 1850. 

Manafactares va. Agricoltnre* 

Eds. Cultivator — In your marginal note on 
page 56, of the January number of The Cultivator y 
did you not omit to deduct the wear and tear in 
farming operations? In the first place, 25 per cent, 
is too high for the wear and tear of a cotton factory. 
properly conducted. The wear and tear on $10,000 
worth of cultivated land, which is made to produce 
crops yearly, would, according to my observation, 
be fully equal to that of a cotton factory employing 
the same amount of capital, especially when we con- 
sider the deterioration of the soil, fences, teams, 
atensilf , &o. I therefore think there can be no er- 
ror in Professor Tucker's tables. Argus. 

IDomtBiit (Sconomp, Uecipes, Uc. 

Importance of Good Bread. 

We make the following extract from a private let- 
ter on this subject: 

'' I observed that some agricultural society at the 
East, last year, offered a premium for the best bread. 
I should have been glad to have seen such a premium 
offered by our State Ag. Society. Making good 
bread is a most important as well as very rare ac- 
complishment — shall I not say that it is quite as im- 
portant as good plowing, or raising good cattle? I 
am most decidedly of the opinion that it is — but 
among the very good breadniakcrs that I have met 
with, none could give me directions by which ano- 
ther, less skilled, could succeed equally well. Is it 
too late for the Society yet to offer such a premium? 
The competition would certainly be one of great in- 
terest. But there should be an essential requisition, 
— that is, that every thing should be accurately sta- 
ted by weight or measure, and the time required for 
each part of the process as nearly pointed out as 
practicable, and every thing else accurately descri- 
bed. Directions thus obtained, would prove of in- 
calculable value. But the premium should be libe- 
nough so to institute a series of careful expe- 
. An acquaintance, who is a very nice 



judge of such matters, who has travelled lately in 
Europe, assures me that in Paris, the best bread it 
as much better than our best bread, as the latter it 
better than a sour or unrisen loaf. He attributes a 
part of this superiority to the better quality of 
wheat or flour used in Paris, but also more largely 
to the eminent skill brought to bear in its manafao- 
ture. I would go a long way to eat a slice of mer- 
itorious premium bread, but much farther to get the 
receipt for making it." 

The Poor nan's Plaster. 



Eds. Cultivator — For rheumatism and dyspep* 
sia, I have tried no external application equal to 
'^ the poor-man's plaster,'' which gently irritates 
the skin. The common way of using it however, 
greatly lessens its value. 

You go to the druggist's and ask for the article. 
It is most likely that be has kept it a long time, and 
the wax has become dry and hard. Now don^t let 
him roll it up^ though more convenient, bat carry 
it home, flat as it came from the manufaotarer's, and 
prevent the wax from scaling off. 

Another thing — it is customary to heat the whole 
plaster, and apply it at once to the skin. If it sticks 
well, having been spread on stiff paper, it feels about 
as comfortable as a shingle would on the same spot; 
for on no part of the body can it be laid where the ao« 
tion of the muscles would not chafe it, break the 
grain of the paper, and cause much of it in a few 
days to peel off. Now listen to me. Cut the ploi' 
ter into four pieces at least ; and in applying them 
to the skin, leave a finger^ s breadth bitween each 
piece. This method gives joints to the plaster — ^no 
unpleasant stiffness is felt — the paper is not rum- 
pled and broken — and it will last a long time. Aw 
Old Farmer. 

To kill RhIh withont Ar8enic« 



In answer to a correspondent, who wishes to know 
how to kill rats without arsenic, we give the follow- 
ing from a late number of the Farmer^s Magaxint: 

In or near the places frequented by these pests, 
place upon a slate some dry oatmeal, lay it thin, and 
press it flat, so that you may easily know what has 
been taken away. The rats, if not disturbed, will 
come regularly to feed upon this. Supply them thus 
with fresh oatmeal for two or three days, then add 
two or three drops of oil of aniseeds, stir the mix- 
ture well together, feed them well with this for two 
or three days, then for one day give them half the 
quantity they have usually eaten, and on the follow- 
ing day place the following mixture: to four ounces 
of dry oatmeal, scented with six drops of oil of ani- 
seeds, add half an ounce of carbonate of barytes 
pounded, mix this well with scented oatmeal, then 
lay the mixture on the slate as the oatmeal had been 
placed, and allow the rats to come and eat of it 
without interruption. A few hours after partaking 
of this meal they ni'ny be seen running about as if 
drunk or paralytic, retiring to their haunts to die. 
Rats are extremely sagacious, therefore when they 
have eaten only a small portion of the mixture, it 
should not be disturbed for some time. The oil pf 
aniseeds is disagreeable to dogs and many other ani- 
mals, but, in small quantities, alluring to rats. 



Bearing Years of Apples. — The Baldwin is an 
enormous bearer, every other year. A New-Eng- 
land cultivator, by altering the usual bearing year 
of his trees, so that his crop comes in the soaroa 
year when the price is high, has increased hie pro* 
fits on the crop 
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Notices of pnblUottotu. 

Thi FAKMmi'a Gnoa to SctiNTiric ahd Pbac- 
TiciL AauccLTiTBE. — ThiB IB tho tiilfl of a work, 
by HiHBT SrcrHKNi, of Edinburgh, author of the 
"Book ofth* farm," »od Prof, John P. No»TOJf, 
of Tale College, New Hsren. Tba first toIdidb of 
the work h» already been issued in Ediabnrgh, aad 
the AmerioBD oditioa is in course of poblicatian from 
tha Blereotjpa plates whioh have been imported. 
It is put forth in numbers of 64 pages each— 22 Dom- 
bers oomprising the work. The price is 25 cents 
per number, or $5 in advance for tho whole. The 
nambers can be nent hj mail at periodical postage. 
We have received the first number of this work, and 
from its careful perusal, and from what ws know of 
tba writings of its distingnished authors, we venture 
the opinion thai it will be ibe most complete trea- 
tise OD agriculture that has ever been issued. It 
will treat the subject in its broadest and most oom- 
prehensive sense — fully discussing its principles and 
relations to the various soienoes, and describing 
its practical details. It will be illustrated bj 13 to 
20 engravings on steel, and more than 600 wood en- 
gravings in the highest style of the art. Pnblisbed 
bj Leohaid Scott & Co., 79 Fulton -street. New, 
York. 

WoBKiNo Farueb.— This paper baa been en- 
larged, and its typographical appearance muoh im. 
proved. We have received the firat number of the 
new volume, which contains a large amount of good 
matter. It is edited by Prof. J. J. Mafbs, and 
published monthtj bj Kinomah, Cross k Co. , New- 
York, Terms, »] a year. 

Ahebicah Joubnal ofScibhceand Abts: — We 
have received the March number of this valuable 
journal. It oonlains among other articles of impor- 
tance, an article on the "Connection between the 
Atomio weights and the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of Barium, Strontium, Calcium and Magne- 
sium, and some of their compounds," by Prof. E. 
N. KoBsFOan; "Observations on the Size of the 
Brain in various Raccs and Families of Mac," by 
Dr. S. G. Morton; "Ai. account of some Fossil 
Bones foond in Vermont, in making excavations for 
the Rutland and Burlington Rail Road," by Zadoc 
THOMPsONi "On the American Prima Meridian," 
hj Prof. J. LovEBiNo; with much other interesting 
intelligence. Conducted by Professors Sillihan 
and Dana. Published at New Haven, on the first of 
every second month, at $5 a year. 

BaiTisH AKD FoBEiON MEDico-CBtmumoiCAL Re- 
view; or Qurterly Journal of Hedioine and Surge- 
ry. This high. standing periodical ia republished 
by Messrs. R. & G. S. Wood, 26, Pearl-atreel, New 
York. It should be in the hands of every practition- 
er of the healing art. Terms, $3 a year. 

iLLfgrBATED SeLF-InsTBUCTOB in PkbENOLOOT 

AND pHTaioLOGT, With One hundred engravings, and 
a phrenological chart of character; by O. S. & L 
N. FowLEB. This is an interesting manual to those 
who wish to inform themselves in regard to the sul 
jects on which it treats. It is very handsomely 
"got up," and is sold for only twenty-live cents. 
Published by Fowler b Wells, New-York. 

EiFCHiHENT WITH AsiiEs. — A oorrespoudent of 
the Ntw-England Farmer, spread "on a small 
•quare of a few rods" ten bushels of ashes, on 
wora-ool meadow. "The grass there was three 
(iBetkigh, while all around, with equal advantage!, 
■scept ashes, it was hardly five inehei high in July." 



'Xnsmtxa to tSorrespotUients. 

Clatbt Land.— M. V. B. B., Fishkill, W. T. 
The firat atep towards the improvement of tliia land, 
is to drain it thoroughly by under dtaina. Thea 
plow it seven inches deep, following with theaab-aoil 
plow, which should be ran at as great a depth •■ 
cam can move with it. Use plenty of ooana 
are, and work it well into the soil for the doable 
porpote of letting in the air — whioh eOeota favora- 
ble changea in clays — and of making the soil more 
I. The muck you speak of, will have theeffeot 
osen the soil, and will also act as manure^ but 
It be better to let it lie in heaps one season ba- 
it is applied, to dispel the acids it usnally con- 
when in its natural beds. 
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Fairfield, Ct. The steel-tooth cultivator It 
best for stony and rough land, and best for working 
among corn, except where the ground ia very light 
and clean from weeds or grass. It may be had at 
the Albany Agrionltural Warehouse. Pries, fTj 
with cast iron teeth, %6\. 

GBArriHO.— W. A. E., West- Springfield, Mass. 
The wild black cherry Is of no valne as a stock for 
grafting tbe^ultivated varieties. The various kinds 
thorn will answer for grafting the pear, 
to graft close to, or below the larfaoe 
of the ground. 

Leic£8tee Bami.— J. W. W., 
Spring-Grove, S. C. The beat opportanity for you 
to bny this kind of stock will be at our Stale Fair, 
first week in September nest. They can be had, 
probably, at all prices, from ten to a hundred dol- 
lars a head. The fall is the best time to take them 
sonih. 

BoNEi.— M. D., Jr., Lynchburg, V«. Yon will 
find the best direction for preparing bone* for ma- 
nure, in the series of articles now in eonrae of publi- 
cation in our columns, by Prof. Nobton. 

WoBK ON AoEictiLTUBE.— A Kew-'f orli l^e'ch'aB- 
ic. As a work ealculnted to furnish "a good fund- 
amental and piaoticat knowledge of farming gene- 
rally," we would recommend the ' Farmer's Guide.' 

Location fob a Mechanic to endaoe in fabm- 
iNO.— J. F., New-York. We should think Wisoon. 
sin or Norlbern Illinois would afford good situations 
for such a person as you mention. A residence near 
Bome thriving village or town, where there are good 
facilities for a market, would be desirable. 




Cast Iron Dirt Scraper; 



Tbis implement is made in various forms. The 
cheapest and best are now made of cast iron for 
bottom, sides and edge, with wood back and ban- 
dlea, and wrought iron bail. They are extensively 
used for excavating and filling up for buildings, and 
for making and repairing roads. The prioea vary, 
■ooording to siie and 'weight, from $4. SO to D. 
They may be had at the Albany AgrieolMnl 
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Communications have been received, during the 
past month, Trom Dr. S. D. Martin, W. C. Carter, 
N. W. McCormick, A Sheep Man, H. C. W., T. 
M., A. M., Prof. J. P. Norton, Chas. L. Fleisch- 
man, A Subscriber, A. B., W. L. Eaton, A New- 
York Mechanic, D. M., Sylvanus, An Old Farmer, 
One of your Subscribers, A. S. F., C. C, Niagara. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c.,have been received as 
follows: 

The Massuchasetts System of Common Scliools ; beiiif? a revised 
edition of all the Laws and Regulations in force in that State, in 
relation to its public schools. Also, 

T^e Thirteenth Annual Report of the Mass. Board of Education, 
for 1849— both flrom Wm. Bacok, Ksq . Richmond. 

A. lithographic print oi' the Cotton Plant, in its various stages, 
drawn from nature by C. L. Fleiscuman, U S. Consul at Stutt- 
gard, and published at that place— decidedly the best elhibition 
of the plant which we have seen. 

An Eway on Manure, by Dr. S. L Dana— from C. M. Saxton, 
publisher, New- York. 

The Journal of Agriculture, and Transactions of the Highland 
and Ag. Society of Scotland, for January and March, from 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 

TJie American Bird Fancier, by D. J. Browne, from C. M. Sax- 
ton, publisher. New Vork. 

The Advocate of Veterinary Reform, and Outlines of Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Uorse; also, a Veterinafy Dictionary, by 
Geo. U. Dadd, M. D. From the author, Boston. 

Transactions of the Trumbull County, (Ohio) Agricultural Socie- 
ty, for 1849, with the Address, delivered by Samuel St. John, 
A.M. 

Plants from California. — A letter received 
from Wm. R. Prince, dated Sacramento City, Jan. 
27th last, states that a large collection of seeds of 
rare forest trees, shrubs and flowering plants, which 
had been collected by him in California, had been 
forwarded to Flushing, Long-Island, for the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Prince. The collection is said to 
embrace 150 species, comprising the most splendid 
specimens of the Flora of that interesting region. 
We understand that there are several species of 
oaksj pines and other trees, bulbous plants, &c., 
the introduction of which, to onr region, will be 
either useful or ornamental. 

Analysis of Soils, Manures, &c. — In answer 
to several inquiries, we will state that Mr. J. H. 
Salisbury, of this city, is prepared to make analy- 
ses of soils, rocks, manures, &c, at the following 
rates: 

1. Complete quantitative analysis of a soil, $5 

2. Complete organic analysis of a manure, 

marl , or puat , 5 

3. Proximate organic analysis of manure,. . 5 

4. Analysis for obtaining one ingredient,.. 1 

5. For information on any particular sub- 



ject. 



1 



The above fees to accompany all samples or com- 
munications, which may be directed to the Secreta- 
ry of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 

Large Corn Crop. — R. W. T., of Newton-Cen- 
tre, Mass., writoe that he raised last year, on an 
acre and one hundred and twenty-four rods of 
ground (or a little over an acre and three-fourths,) 
424 bushels of ears of corn, two of which, he thinks 
equal to a bushel of shelled corn. The ground was 
formerly a frog pond. It had been drained and had 
borne good crops of grass for two or three years. 
It was plowed in the spring of 1849, heavily ma- 
nured with barn-yard manure, and planted to corn — 
the above being the result. 

Daibyino. — A correspondent requests us to ask 

information, from practical dairymen, in regard to 

lowing subjects: What are the best breeds of 

r the dairy, and how much butter may be ex- 



pected from each cow in a year? What is the most 
profitable mode of feeding cows in the different set- 
sons? It will afford us pleasure to receive and pub- 
lish any articles which can throw light on these sub- 
jects. 

Poisonous Lizards. — N. Howard, Bsq., of 
Stephentown, N. Y., informs us* that there is a spe* 
cies of lizard that is poisonous to fowls, if eaten by 
them. It is described as the "red lizard.'* Mr. H. 
states that he has in several instances known fowls 
killed by eating this reptile. In one instance, t 
fowl died suddenly, and on opening its crop ene of 
the lizards was found; in another instance, a fowl, 
which was in good health was seen to eat a lizard, 
and in a few minutes afterwards was taken sick, 
staggered and soon died. Mr. H. is a close obser- 
ver, and not likely to be mistaken in his conclusyons. 

Transmutation. — We do not intend to bore onr 
readers with this subject ; but are under the neoessi* 
ty of alluding to it occasionally for the purpose of 
explanation. Mr. Theodore Probasco, of Qat- 
ker-Town, N. J., writes that, unti) lately, he has 
always believed that chess would not grow from 
wheat ; but his former opinions have been changed by 
a wheat-head having been shown him, from whieh 
projected a " fibre containing six chess-grains. '' 
We have seen several cases of this kind, and 
have more than once explained how they occurred. 
The panicle to which the chess is attached, is entan- 
gled or wound into the wheat-head, and when it gets 
dry is broken from the parent stem, and appears at- 
tached to the wheat. On carefully opening the 
wheat-head, the manner of connexion will be plain- 
ly seen. 

The Bee-Moth — A new plan of preventing the 
ravages of thiK depredator, is given in the adTcr- 
ti&ement of Mr. Whalen. in this number. Per- 
sonally, we have no knowledge of the discovery; 
but it appears to be new, and may be tried withont 
much expense or risk. Mr. Whalbn is the pre- 
siding oificer of the Saratoga County Agricultural 
Society, and is not unknown as a writer on agricul- 
tural .'^ubjocis. 

Fat Oxkn. — Our attention was called a few days 
since, to a pair of fat oxen, owned by Jambs L. 
Monier, of Naples, Ontario county, which were on 
their way to New -York. Their weight, according 
to the bill of charges from the railroad agent, was 
6,325 lbs. They are six years old this spring. As 
their blood is not particularly known, they are call- 
ed of the "oomnion slock." Their present owner 
purchased thcMu <»f Mr. Munday, of Allegany conn* 
ty, when they were about two years old. They are 
both snialMtoned, well-made animals, and one of 
them, (the smaller of the two,) will compare favor- 
ably in symmetry and ({uality, with any ox we have 
seen. 

Short-IIorned bull Locomotive. — In Dr. Mab- 
tin's communication, on another page, this animal 
is spoken of as thoujrh he were living. Mr. Am- 
brose Stevens desires us to say that ho had been 
informed that Locomotive died some three or four 
years since, and that he supposed this was the fact 
when he wrote the article to which Dr. M. alludes. 
He wishes to be informed whether Locomotive is 
still alive. 

Horses Gifford Morgan and General Gir- 
FORD. — The whereabouts of these noted horses will 
be seen by the advertisements of Mr. Arkold and 
Mr. Ingersoll. in this number. The first Btmad 
horse is so well known that nothing need be Mud 
here in regard to him. The latter is a colt of tke 
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Tormar, and h&a acqaiied considrable celabrity in 
the ceotrs.1 pait of this State, having been ovnsd 
for several jears by Messrs, Mason U Monro, o[ 
Onondaga county. Mr. Masks, of Onondaga coun- 
ty, also advertises an excellent yonng horse of tha 
same stock. 

Salb of Shobt-Hohns.— We are informed that 
Geokqe Vail, Esq., of Troy, has recently sold to 
Hr. HuHPRSET, of Michigan, b bull culled Ameri- 
can Comet, H years old, by Melenr, dam Hilpa,— 
together with two oows and two calves, all except 
ODS having more or less of the blood of the "Bates' 
Stock." The aggrogele amount paid for these ani- 
mals, n-e learn, was SI, 000 — the bull lioing reckoned 
at $300. We trust the enterprise of the purchaser 
will be properly rewariioJ. 

Tasrinc Sekd CoRN.—Mr.UDRAND writes us that 
a mistake occurred in regard to his mode of preparing , 
seeit-corn, as given in our last, (p. 1^3). He says ' 
— "It should be soaked 34 hours in strong aalCpeiTe- ' 
water; then lake a small quantity of tar in abasia 
and water enough to cover the tar ; simmer over the 
fire till the tar dissolves with the water, and turn it 
on the corn, and slir with a paddle till the corn is 
smeared j then plaster till the corn will separate 

Pitts' fiiFARAToas.— These macfaines are still 
being man afac tared at Rochester, N. T. They are 
of great importanoe in grain-growing distrioli, and 
so far as we learn, give entire satisfaction. They 
can be adapted to Ihreshing maohinea of any kind. 
For parlioulars see Mr. Pitts' advertisament . 

TlAMSXlITATION.— Mr. AUI. COLBRHTSON, Of 

Pleasant Unity, Pa., writes— '^Tha idea of the 

which ia oaonlated to do great injury to the farmer, 
because be is not likely to use much effort to get rid 
of a pest which he thinks will leturn with the first 
injury done to his wheat, cither by winter-killing, bj 
the fly, or by late pasturing. In proof of the fact 
that nature does not cut such wild capers, there are 
farmers within my knowledge who have not a stalk 
of clioss on Iheir farms, altbough their wheat is lia- 
ble to the same casualties that other wheat growers 
■Xpurience, but tbey, of course, are not believers in 
transmutation. One of them has been many years 
a reader of Tht CvUinatar, and being a man of 
in^d anil good judgment, his reading of agricitltur. 
al works tells well on everything about bim." 

Gii.M<iBF.'s B.KE.KouiE.— An advertisement of 

Wi> liavo formerly known the inventor of Ibis bee. 
hou!^o, as a successful manager of bees, and we learn 
from various persons in Maine, that this plan ia 
thought tn possess important improvements. 

IT-We noticed in oui last number some of the tfno 
animals killed for the display of meat in this city, on 
the 22d of February last. A correspondent, who 
dntcs al Schodack. Centre, informs us that Wm.'Cas- 
TLE had in his stall, in the Centre Market, on tbe 
dav alluded to, a ealf, raised a*d fatted by Milton 
Kniceerbaceeb, Esq., of Schodaok-Centre, which, 
taking age into consideration, ho thinks was "far 
superior" to any of the animals spoken of by as. 
We did not see this calf. 

BI^Mobse's Gbev, a well known and valuable 
horae, it will be seen by the advettisemeot of Mr. 
Obaht, is at his old stand. 

SitrFOLK Pio. — Messrs. BuftCBTT, of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., furnish to the Plowman an aooont of a 
Saffblk pig, which was bought by them on the 8th 
«f July, 1849,— al which time it weighed 110 lbs., 



alive— and was kUled on (be 4th of October follow- 
in, when it weighed, dressed, 370| lbs.— making a 
nett gain of over three pounds per day. The same 
paper gives an account of another Sufiolk pig, thir- 
teen months old, fatted by J. W. Kiuball, Charles- 
town, Mass., that weighed, dressed, in Faneail Hall 
Market, 470 pounds. 

Clinton Codntv, N. Y. Agbicitltvbal Socie. 
TY. — We have received a copy of the preminm-Iist 
of Ibis society for the current year, together with a 
copy of the constitution, and an able address to lbs 
" farmers and friends of agriculture " in that coun- 
ty. Tbe farmers of that section are much awaken- 
ed, and are making rapid improvements. The offi- 
cers of the society are Elias A. Hurlbut, President) 
Peter Keese, Samuel H. Moore, S. V. R. Havens, 
Anderson Keese, J. S. Stetson, Z. C. Piatt, Ros- 
well O. Barber, John W. Bailey, A. J. Moses, John 
Dunning, Vice. Presidents ; Willciis Keese, Peru, 
Secretary i Jonathan Bailey, Treasurer. 

Habbowing Wheat in Spbino.— Myron Adams 
of East Blooomfield, N. V., has for many years 
harrowed over tbe whole of bis wheat fields every 
spring, pulverising Ihe crust and greatly benefitting 
the crop. If the ground is to be seeded with clc. 
ver, it is harrowed in at this lime. Tbe whole 
amount torn up by the roots has been found hy ex- 
amination not to exceed tbe amount of a bushel on 
ten acres. The wheat looks rather unpromising 
when (bus dusted over with earth; but the first 
shower washes it 00*, and leaves it clean, fresh and 
vigorous. 

CoBN-riKLDS AND CoRK-CBIBS OF THE WeST. — 

The Cincinnati Oazette states that Jahii Davis, 
ofWaverly, Ross county, Ohio, cultivates eighteen 
hundred acres exclusively in Indian corn, and had 
last winter a corn-crib filled, which was lAril aiilM 
long, ten feet high, and sii feet wide. It state* 
farther, that on tbe Great Miami Bottom, about 25 
miles belowCincinnati, there is one field, (belonging 
to several owners,) seven miles long by three miles 
broad, which has been regularly plahted tu corn fur 
nearly half a century. In the Wabash Valley there 
are also eitensivB corn. fields — one between Terrc 
Haule and Lafayetle. being ren milet long. 

Wheat Chanoco to Oats!— Prof. Lindley re- 
ceived H head nf wheat, which had grown in an onl 
field, having a real, genuine oat floucr growing out 
of it! He supposed that the oat bad l>cen stuck in hy 
some one trying to mystify philosophers, but a care'. 
fut examination showed the suspicion unfounded. 
Glue was next taxed, but no glue was found. The 
headwaa next pulled to pieces by the Doctor's old ex. 
pericDced bolanical fingers, when the mvslery web 
laid bare; the slender stalk of the osi flower had be- 
come twisted round the ear of wbeat when both were 
young, and they had both grown up in strict em 
braoe, the wheat chaflT completely concealing thx 
oat stalk, till Ibe latter, becoming accidentally snap 
ped off in some unknown mnnner, tbe oat was taf> 
fast to the wheal. "The union," says Dr, Lindley, 
"was so perfect that it would have been almost cer- 
tain lo deceive every eye except that of an unbelie- 
ving naluralisl." It would have been a very inle. 
resting specimen for our friend of Tht Michigan 
Farvier, to have deposited in his cabinet of curiosi. 

Labqe Fabmino.- H. L. Ellsworth of Fayette, 
Indiana, oondoctt the business of Farming in a de- 
cidedly prinoaly mannar. He had last year, a thou- 
sand aor«* of oorn, which yielded abont fifty bush- 
els per acre, making about fifty thonsknd b' 
which he has been feeding to twelve hnndrf 
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Sale or the Bates herd or Short-Horns. — 
The Mark-Lane Express of April 1st, contains an 
advertisement by Mr. Strafford, stating that he 
will sell by aaction, on the 9th of May, this cele- 
brated herd — consisting of 22 bulls and 48 cows and 
heifers. 



The attention of northern farmers, who wish 
to change their location, is invited to the advertise- 
ment of Dr. Peck, in another page, who offers for 
sale a large tract of land on Long-Island, which, it 
appears to ns, offers great inducements to purcha- 
sers, from its nearness to markets, its susceptibility 
to improvement, fine climate, and cheapness. 

Importation and Sale of Stock. — Mr. L. G. 
Morris, of Mount Fordham, Westchester county, 
N. T., left New-Tork on the 17th April, for Eu- 
rope. One of his main objects is to obtain agricul- 
tural information generally, and especially to pur- 
chase such domestic animals as are calculated to 
improve the stock of the United States. He pur- 
poses to attend the sale of short-horned cattle be- 
longing to the estate of Thomas Bates, Esq., of 
Kirkleavington, Yorkshire; but will not confine his 
puEohases to that herd. He expects to return to 
America in September next, and the second annual 
sale of cattle from his own herd will take place in 
October. Whatever stock he may import will be 
at his place at the time of sale. Printed catalogues 
of the animals to be sold will be issued in due time. 

Quantity of Salt yet on Hand. — Soundings in 
the sea, according to Bakewell's Geology, have 
been made one mile and a quarter deep. Laplace, 
from calculations on the tides, showed the depth of 
the ocean to be not less than ten miles. This con- 
tains salt enough to cover the whole one thousand 
feet thick ; or enough to cover all dry land half a 
mile thick. Sea water has 2^ per cent, of common 
salt, and | per cent, of other salts. 



yermont Premium Crops. 

The Rutland County, Vt., Ag. Society, paid pre- 
miains for the following crops, the growth of 1849. 
Winter wheat, 38{ bushels on one acre and five rods ; 
Spring wheat, 41 bushels 9 quarts, on one acre — 
the land '' mountain sheep pasture;'' Indian corn, 
88| bushels on one acre; Oatt, 88{ bushels on one 
acre ; two other competitors raised 72 bushels and 
64| bushels per acre; Potatoes, 335^ bushels on 
half an acre. 

The Addison County, Vt., Ag. Society awarded 
premiums for the following crops, the growth of 
1849. Winter toheat 44 bushels per acre: Spring 
wheat 41 bushels per acre; Indian corn^ 93 bushels 
per acre; second and third premiums 88 and 78 
bushels per acre; peas^ 32 bushels per acre; sugar 
beets, 3U5 bushels on a quarter of an acre; carrots ^ 
268 bushels on a quarter of an acre. 

The Orange County, Vt., Ag. Society, awarded 
premiums on Wheat, (supposed to be spring 
wheat,) as follows: 39^, 39|, 37^, 32} bushels per 
acre; on rye, 421, 39|, 22| bushels per acre; Indi- 
an corn, 110, 961, 94^, 91 bushels per acre; barley 
30| bushels per acre; oats 89, 78, 69 bushels per 
acre; carrots 245^, 230, 203, per quarter of an 
acre. 

The Windsor County, Vt., Ag. Society, awarded 
premiums for winter wheat 43^ and 3^ bushels per 
acre, 38 bushels per acre on three acres; spring 
wheat 31{ bushels; oats 83| bushels per acre, on 
four acres; /fuftaiv corn 128 bushels per acre, 104 
bushels per acre, on four acres; potatoes 363| bush- 
^^' n«r acre, 208 bushels on half an acre. 



Prices of ^SlgrUnltorol {Irobiicts. 

AiMun, Aran. 10, 18SD. 
[Rtviete of ttu Idarkstfor tkt laK memtk.} 

FLOLTR.^The market has maintained an vnifdrm ekaneMr, 
Mrith a tendency during the lost few days to more firamass cm iIm 
part of holder*, and an advance in the better grades. This A^ 
ingy so different upon the near approach of the opening of tibeea- 
nal it caused by the apprehension of light sappUea from UM lakai; 
from which point flour is shipping south by Um varioas oaaals tad 
railways, inducing at New- York some slight speculative feeling. 
To what extent this will continue remains to be seen : wo per- 
ceive however that a shipment of some 3,000 barrels of ionr uooi 
Chicago for St. Ix)uis, had made tlie market at the latter ptaoe doll, 
and flour on the 11th was quoted lower. He sales luive avoniged 
about 3000 bbls. weekly, closing at ^.e»^e^.75 he common 
state, t4.87ia$5.12i for ordinary to favorite sute, •S.iaioffJS 
for Michigan, S5.37iat5 50 for pure Genesee, •5.89|«95.78 for 
fancy Genesee and Ohio, and $9.87ia$0.8S for extra. 

GRAIN. — The same speculative feeling in reganl to flow, is 
applicable to wheat, of which the market at this point is complele- 
ly bare ; the only sale made, on the spot, was a lot of 6O0O bashsls 
Genesee, at about $1.28^ — part not strictljr prime, going at a lamrn 
figure ; and on Saturday, 2600 bushels prime Genesee and 9500 do 
Mediterranean, to arrive by canal, sold on private terms. For 
rye, the supply has been from the street, and quotations have ad- 
vanced to 6Sa50c. Oats have continaed in good denand, and 
sales in the street have steadily advanced ftt>m 37^ to 40tt4ic. at 
which figure they are firm ; from store, we notiee a sale to-day of 
1500 bushels, at Idc. and S500 biuhels from the road within a Aw 
days, at 301 ; to arrive by canal,-a sale was made on ibo S3d ah. 
at 43c. In Corn, beyond the street snpi^y, diero has been aolhing 
done ; quotations have ranged ftom 55a57o., closing at tho UglMr 
figure. In Barley, the street supply has been limited, and priais 
have ranged from 85a75c. accordmg to the wants of porebasert; 
the closing figure* were 67a68c., with little or none arriving; far 
parcels to arrive there has been much qieenlaliva feeling, aad 
sales have been made, delivered from the eanal, at fiom 6UM^. 
for two and four rowed, a sale at the higher figure having been ef- 
fected on Saturday ; holders gtfnerally aak 70e., and tlial and a 
liigher figure is looked for witliiu a few weeks, owing totbo de- 
mand for the article in the western states ; at Cleveland 80c. has 
been paid, and at Milwaukie 70a75e. j^ley mah is 78a60e., at 
which figures some 10,000 to 15,000 boshela have been taken. 
Small peas 87|. White beans $1.50. 

WIirsKEY has been a dull market, owing to the light reeenils; 
prices have generally declined and S- P. bbls. are quoted at sSie. 
with none in first hands. 

SEED. The market both here and at New- York is very dull, 
and the trade is almost a retail bntinese : quotations for lot* may 
be given at 6^7^ for Ohio and State medium, and 8|«0| for larger. 
Timothy is also dull at •2.50a$2.75; for Canadian and SUte, |2.- 

WOOL. The near approach of the opening of the Canal, and 
of the new clip has had a tendency to reduce prices. The sales da- 
ring the month have been 116,000 lbs , about one-half of which 
sold on private terms, and the balance at prices ranging at 33^ 
31c. for No. 1 pulled, and 36^0350. for super.; the cloeing mIo to 
day was made at 33 and 35e. 

PROVTSTONS. Beyond the ordinary retail demand, we notiee 
sales 286 bbls. Beef Hams, at (ti6iS0 for country, and tlTatlt) for 
city, closing at the lower figure ; 10,000 lbs. smoked hams at 9e. and 
17 hhds. pickled hams at 7lc. The retail fisnres for Cat meats are 7| 
a8c« for Western smoked hams, and 9c. for city; Shonlders 5a5|e. 
Lard 7a7^c. in bbls. and kegs. Butter 8al0c. for Ohio, 19Bl4e. for 
common state, and 16al8c. for good. Cheese 6^7^. 

John A. Pittsy 

MSdnu/aeturer of THRESHING MACHINES amd Z>OUBLK 
PINION HORSE POWERS, 68 South 8t. Patd ArwC, 

Roektster, N. Y. 

HTHE subforiber continnes the manufacture of the celebrateed 
-"- *' Pitt's Scp:irutor." It is the same machine that baa stood, 
and now stands unrivalled by any machine for Tlireahing and 
Cleaning Grain, in existence. It has been exhibited at 3lato and 
County Af^ricuitural Foirs, in the United States and Canada,— al- 
ways receiving the First Prtmium. 

The Horse Power, for strength, ease, durability, and cheapoesi 
of repair, is unequalled. The driving wheel is six feet in diame- 
ter, driving two full pinions, each receiving e<^id power; 9 bevd 
wheels, driven by the full pinions, connect with two piniona, on 
the line shaft ; thus it will be seen, this Horse Power is doable the 
strength of any single geared Power. It may be driven vritb from 
two to ten horses, depending upon the power required. 

The Machines have fully sustained all I claim for them; I thers- 
fore solicit orders from those who would secare the beat Hirathing 
Machine and Horse Power. _ 

please address as above. JOHN A. PITTS. 

Rochester, May 1, 1850— 3t. 

Poultry Books* 

THE American Poulterer's Companioa, by C. N. 
•1. 
The American Poultry Yard, by D. J. Baown 
LXN— price 81. 
The American Fowl Breeder, by an AawtJatJon 

Breeders— price S3 cents. 

For sale at the office of THE CULTIVATCW. 
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Wteelei't Palent Improved Railwar Chain 
Horn PoMiir, and Ovtrthot Thrtther tf Stparator, 

1 ud muufactaienoribeni, hmiiriK lecenlly iacrgued Uicir fa- 
eiliijq for miuiiiAdiiirinf ata now pnfhjiid u fill orden Cor ma- 
cbiac*, and u>MMbliiliiDd(iip(ilrBgEuciu lo uFcitex<lhaliiiu)' 
b* dulred. 

Theu Buekuns* ub rawimblr known wherever Ibef hare been 
DHd or exhibiled. Ths^ kare uksn pruDiumi al raanr diffEreal 
SUte and Gooiily Fain held in MaHichiuelu, New York, New 
JaiHT. PenuaxlTania, Ohio unl alio Li Canada, never harin j coRi- 

Ai numr aa 3,I]0D of ibem are naw in nae, o? wbieh over tWO 

13S la 900 bnbeli of wbni , or Iwica the quiniitr of oau per itj. 
!%< 04ia horte power or iJngLe macbinea Ihrvah rath^ piorQ ilian 
half ai ra« a> Sit doobte onei. 

Tbeia horu pawera-nce lUon; and doiable, and mn axIrenielT 
lifhl. Willi one «td of Ihe power iliffallT elaraled (u repreieal- 
•d io Ihe annexed cm,) the weighlof the bam alone allbrd* eoffi- 
eiem power lo Ibreah >t the lali before ilaled, or lo drin cicenlar 
■nd Dpright eawt, or any oiher machinu usd bj faimeii requir- 

"WKSrSU., ^« «. .™. ».. . I...I <..«», - 

ble or apron, (of ■ proper heirhl lo bLow Ihe feeder lo Bland erecl 
and feed, willioul annofance rroni dml,) and paeaea it Ihrou^ a 
lootbed orapikod cONcaveor bed, plated OTorUwcrlinder. Are- 

it nearer Ihe c^inder, and al die lame lime to imrying the inclina. 
lion oT the ipikee, ai to eel Ihe machine tor Ibreahinx lon;h or 
damp grain, or ^hiort onU, and reaeltinfi it at plessDre, for iovg rye 
or wheat oroati in good order, or foe timoUiy.sruaor clnvcr. and 
alt Ihil ii aoeoropllihed wtlhonl flopping the machine, » eimple ia 
Ike prac«M. By meani of iho Separaior, the airaw. ai ii comee 
rtofli Ihe Tbrelhar, !• effeeinally aeparated from Ihe iraui. 



le Pavrr. Tlireaher and Separatoi 
where freqacnt nonng ii 







dropping that end of 


Ihe power. 
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^ hu diaconndaehMpeheniicBlooinponiid, mHy anplicd, wl 
ompleuly prCTMniba iin«ee of Ihe Ae-amh, and uSah cai 
dapted to auh aodantr kiad of tain, wbathar pMant o( olted 
'hie imamtj be will impart to any IndMAnl oath* i*c*U> <^ 



10,000 Acr«H ol LouK Inland I^nd for itate. 



ipHE undenigiiedit,andha*beriirarieTerelyean,>innged in the 
llie faci heiiif now fully ulabliibed. beyond any donbl, that the 
landiiitliemidilepinaaf ihc Iduid. along Ihe boiden of the L. I. 

manner, aiuny other nan of Ixing Iduid. 111,000 acret art now of- 
fered for enle, lu parcsia to niiil purrhaMn. fiom 10 aerejlf '""i or 

irom I.OUR lilaiid Sound, and tlie Cniil Suulh Hay, lilit lalniid being 
iibou 13 milta wide (here.) nixl 4b mile* from New-Vork. 

There are many highly rnHinted fhniu in Ihe immidiate nefadly, 
an Ihe nonli and aoulh ikle of Ihii ]and,-^iaring been lelll^ and 
eultiraled more than ISO yea». II le well walrrrd, being bounded 
lot the nortii by Ihe IVmoiu RonhmLhama Lohe — hai alao a large mid 
nerer failing alream running through it. Tlie lake and amam are 
full of £ah— perch In ihe lake, and iiooi, in greai abundance and of 

The climate ii mihl and perfectly beallhy, Ihe lorftce it imoolh. 

— iiakiam, large poniout of which maybe caHed a beary loam, or 
It ii of lufflDieni lenaeiiy to make eun-bnmi brick, right out of Iba 
•ufhce— ii from IS inchea lo 3 and t feel deep, and ia uaaptiMe of 
the bighen degree of ouluraljon. The raibroad paaaea tbrougb Ihla 

ind New. York markeia, where Ihe b^eatpnee iDcaeh, ean^waya 
bahad ftir anry anicle that iheftrner and gardener can pndBce. 
To capiudiata, an eacetleni opportuidly ia here pnaented lo ohuin a 
large Iracl of Taluable hmd at a low price, poaic H ing nil the adran^ 
ago Ibr eeltlemenl of a new eDnntry,wiIhont any of the |<intiana,— 
bul with all Ihe privilegea and comforta of an on one' Anily lo A. 
B. Au^iK, Esq., Editor of die ^miriou JiricalliBnal, In Walar 
Sueel, New^oik, or lo B. F. PEC*. 

300 Slate Blreel, BroiAlyn, I> I. 

It^Lake Kond ia an imponani and central depot on iha Raihoad 
-there are large buddinginndaaelllenienllhera. 

May 1, 18S0-3I, 



Burbank or .MorKRii Chief. 

en in Warren, Hondaya and Tboradajra: at V 



Id Woodbnry Mt 



as 



II.I Jualin Morgan Horae. li will Ihe 
^Ti^tTlhl OrlgimilMt^an. a 



WR^MT A EI.DREDGE.' 

only, Vl., May I.IM0-9t.» 



lieo. <;ieDDV*s New Fann & Gnrden ^ewHpa|l^T, 
"THE COUNTRY OENTLBMAW," 

IP pubUahed in I*ndon. on Mondayi in I'me for poal. wilh Ihe laleal 
mathet ptjeeinfCom Meat, CalUe. Seed?, andMoaefiDndiaihe 
very beat weeWy ReTien- and Family Newapmwp in fciglau*, u 



GEO. GLENNV, 



% aole ageni fo( the 

Sry of New^yoVv.end the New England' Stalee. 

6at olhei agenta, a* fbr aa deSnilely a«ierUined. are— Rapalje 
* Btiggf . Rocheater : T. C, Patera & Broiher, Bofilo ; Peter R. 
Aleighl, Eaq . Ponghkeepeie ; F. F. Parker A Brother, .1>"^ ■ 



and^herri 
worked fn 



1 Trees ! I Trees 1 1 1 

. Ida Nuraery, Troy, N. Y^ a 
itnpriaiDg Apirie*, Pean, Pea 
I approved kiiidfr--lhe grealer part of thei 
ea, and all oflhera by ift aubacnbor— then 
imeod Ihem w''^ --"' " '■" "' 



ir Liberty and Union ata., Albuy, N. Y, 



„ „ HewDOldBlKiny 

had Uie experience, that treea bronghl from 
Ihe somii III uiey no live) do not grow aa thrifty for a number of 
yeara, aa iboee rased in a Northern latimdo, wUeh many (""T* 
ean prove ftom eiperieuce. He abopara panjcnlaralleniionlDlhe 
I uanapdnting of hia treea eo aa to hare them well rooied. 

Alao, a gwjd TBtieiy of Shade Treea, oonaiaiiug of Seach him , 
, Breaniire, Linden. Hone CheamolTlilooruain .\al,, Evergreen 
Fijvet for Hedge*, China and Hardy Ro»i */- *= „ 
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' I. T. GRANT Jk CO.'S 

PATENT FAS MILLS AND CRADLES. We conlinne le 

^ auuTuIBrelheKeelcbruedMilladulCndlu. 

TbsT hara been awnrded tix fiiH prainilBM m Ihg Ncvr. 
York State Fain, and at Iha gnix Ameriun iBtlilnls in New 
Yerk, and tnrtl CDDalr Fain. iilH]>a takiDR tlw irit pniulDni 
•rer alt nher nilLa. The uuiBrHclutera feel eonMeiil, iharerDn, 
Jo ottotinfi xbttv millt to Ilis publir. tlial tker an tli« beat io use. 
DurinR iha ycnr I'i47 Uicr were introilacsd Inu Eiij!tand, br Mr. 
flktfuni, of flrraeDB«. TUey were very IkvorahLy noticed hy the 
Engliahpanra; and rrom acnaniuiiaitina oTHr. a.>r^ pablfibcd 
in Ihr TSahaacliinu oT the N. V. Suie Ag. Suciety. for 1H4T, ii 
wiH be aeen Dial tbey were tried braerchil larn fannen. and 
blfhty (Bpnnfed. Oiw hnner. it ii naled, ael aiide an almott uew 
wiBDomar nucliine, Ibr which he paid ;E18, (WO) ajid UKd 
"— '- '- jltanidg a crop of MO iir.. (S,700 boiheli) (rf wheal, 
•- — •--i biuhsli oCmnMard aeed. We hacelalely 
irticie, though Ibe price 



CTsral hnndred bi 



naively naed and 



. Wa «B , 



highly Bppn 



fbi eleanina rict. 
traclafromletlera 
lolina :— '' The fiui loB •enl laitninner. [IS4S 
f^iiy nied to clean dirty rice, and winnow lliat 
floor. II aniwen every BuipMe." In reluloi 
- ril S3i ■«.)—'■ Both tbia ai 




Kir M'alter 

■yy IM, ta»l Iha p-oarnl wawii (fora limil^d .iunil..T ..f nurea 



Merino 8fae«p fi>r Salt, 

'pilEiuljatribethaiaCewcluricg roll blaod PuUr BdcIb Mjll oa 
■*■ handf lUao.aftwyetirliii^aiidlaiDbarnimhiBPaidaf avea,aiid 
I Ihicli Inipotied by J. A. Tainlor. Eaq., alilch pramiae le ha c^mt- 



tiiey rail be ibipped l< 

G^way, Haratoga Co., N. Y., Mny 



lid in Ibcir oi 

. , iMa with Parian 

ALFRED H. AVmV. 



(iilmore'a Falrnt Bee-HoDw. 

UAVING purcbued ihc right of naingand Belling Iba abon n- 

Leimre, and Meehiuict to lh« inli^. 
Tbe Dhfctu la be gained by ihia innnlion, are ae fdiowi ; Thi 

common enemy; and by chaiiging ihe nbuionaiha bMaiwHii ta 
each other, dtrfng away w^"--" '— ■" ■ ■= — ■•»- 



lyatobe kept fteili and pwt,Briil- 

copiu. Thi. b iBdl •— " 

tifordjiig a perl^l pi 

■ilaehed ui iha bivta, in 



iDgeitieiit or boiaisumlia* i 

E- "iBUIacheduiliiehiv**, inlo wSchtlwbeea-"' ■" =■ - 
ay •• readily ai in ihe hives; Ibry nay at any 



baiaa,la>iUa«ail 
» wiDdqiHIIka 



wJltaoutinany way injuring nr killing Ibe bee*, or diMHAiaaAOii 
inthebiTe. Tbe beeamay at pleaaureba remoTeriflroBMiaBiTaif 
pan or a htTo inin another, wilboui ibe apiatiaB being bi any mj 
eipoaed. and wilhoDl injury to the beei. In ronnceliofii Ikara ii a 
receipt for a preparaiion tor ■- Feedini Beei," by ihe nag of wUik 
honey can be mwle porer and in TnDrh larger qsanlhiea at > tiillig 

By Ihil tyaleni ■ degrre ot prrrcrtioii ia anained nnvr haAwa relO. 
iied. eifccioally douig away with I 



ee him only. 95. 

iia upon Ihia laUeel, addreacd to the (Dbaeriber, 

Jmpiiy atleudad to. 

JOHN H. ItlDLEY. 
>, Troy. N. Y.— Reaidence, QraanUwh, lUaHa- 




weiibaillSlN: ami br Did boijiHlge>, ia pronnn 
P^t" «">* in Ihia part oT tbe coanlry. Ilia Mori 
borlHHd of Wilhrabwn, MaM.. aiaiid* anrivalled. 
Mr l^a^rr it Ihrea-ftiBrthB Engliib and oiie-Aiurtl 



Id for eymmelry ot fon 



^ hone flir tValtei 



lieiy, la 



y for 



firaa pvrchined and hrougi 
ae of inproving ibe lu-red 



Beaaon. Inanrcd by agTecment- During Ihe two pawt yeara, In 
haa oorered more than two bnudred niarea. All persona inti;rt'al 

adrea. Karaa from a dutaaca will ba paMnred an,l vrrll lakei 
Bare of on reamable lerni JIENRY OI.MliTBD. 

EaBtllanford, CI., May 1, I'SO^Il* 



LS 



The Plow thai Dento ihe Wvrid. 
RICH-S PATENT IRON-BEJM PLOW. 
rpniK Plow baa bocome llie uiiin'rul rarorite of the raimiog coia- 
■■■ niuuiiy wherever il ia Lnowii. It in hut two yean luiee ii w— 
Grti iulmTiKnl in Manhara Ncw-Ymk. in which lime il bH Bnabi- 
ed a nrifadarity beyond that of any nihor plow yvl known. Keaga 
John Itirb It i>i. mnuulbnured aiid ai^d nnwank of one ihouud 
of ilivae lluw* tsa icBim. in tba manlba of Jklay, Jniie, Joly, Au. 
■rust and SvpiviBlivr. The ini premium was awaided thea* alowi. 
at every Fiur whrra Ihey were elhjbiled. vil., Kgnnofa. Monlgo- 
merr and Heiiairiaer. and at tlie Creat Pair of tbe Amerieaa Initi- 
lulc. Ciiaileliardeii.N, Y. 

Thr Burena wliich Kllvndu'd Din plow Ibe lu Beam, t 
to tuppty any cnlla that may be made upon them, which i 

over olbrn now in uae, nre— lai. Ihey requirg near ent-iiiirt kat 
<Iral\nfieam; ad. Ihey are much easier heldorgaidad; M. Iha An 
oT the beam is such ihat it cannot cbnke under lb« beam ; 4. Uw turn 
and constniption of tbe mouU-boan] is auch Ihat meadow or Bocky 
soil, win not adhere lo il and clog it ai ia Ibe eaae with odwt plain. 
S. Tbey are lata liable to gel oul of repair, and mHcb MBiar npakgd 

T. Ibe ahortueas of Ibe beam bringii^ it Bear Ibg teaoi, grUgk ia a 
creai adfanlage in point of draA, eaae in gniding Ibe plow, nd wa- 
ug Ibe team, at well ai beauty of work. In thorl, il pnatfaa na- 
ry good quality which ihe palenlee, a man of forty yaan' azpeiiaNa, 

tiom in faror of Ihit plow, among which an many of Iha ablM Hd 
mnl teieiniftc Aimen in ihe T'nMed Staiea, can be ohtainadi bw iht 
Bubacriijers, Ui brelHgnce. reapectfully aabmit it lo iha liDeiaof llw 
aoil. in eompctnion wiib any Plow srer oflbred to Ibe pablie. 

HaiiufaeiBred and rbr a^e. whotctale aad r«aJL by 

BOe WORTH, RICH * COTrMam*^ 

May I. IMO~ll sm k 497 RiwA., n>T. 
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T (or Mr. 



ImprorMl Khort-hoTiiK — Hnlcii' 

AU|ru<Ul^S| lillinl»r or Thi Calf.niw, 

.Cliairanui.iBiMi.whoI iniri.rlW8MKl»1c«lHUi«bui], 
3 ur CunbndHV. An.Mr ClnMnniiilDaiul nHdinwml mj 
ud llitr«lbn in)it-fliilL-« wid mn-cmatrucH Ibein, It ia dccl-^ 
wnwcr MbL U« m-ikc* uuuiy uwrtiqiv lud !■■■■ ptniuaii^ 
iraeul qacilHiH HIVt iiwuri, m uuibemH, complicauid aiKl 
n, dial, at yranii, 1 niiM lean IhEm unuKicMl. Thett a 
run luv. ■ anrng fn-priiln iu uul ducaniu^ Ume knici. Ai 

angnpfa, u tjiDniaii i/«4ueli Mi. Cbuimau alijHU, u At 
mil n, uid renite our- of hii pnauiaui. ^'a l» clear. I idum 
DCS llH paKigB eiilire. SpukiDg of Ihc 3J Duke uT Cun- 



aofCBn 



. riefly iUh what jt turfy aivwa, ajid vu niennL «iJy 10 

1 mfliDby jl, [Kai I han bnnw^u ID AnwrieHHiDjKricH' IkulJ 
« hofd cif Ml. DulH i dim llin liuU, 3i Duke of CanitaRiln, 
it ihe nfy ImU io Ameiiu ■« by Mr. Baum' DhIh tf Ner. 
I'faiid. (IHOi) UuuDukBoT.NDnhuinbcrlUHl, (IMO.liTUMr. 
* ' nark friit " bull, lod wu Uk tm bull Mr, Bold ever hrok 
-. Bilei hu bm one more bull ipn by Duke nf NonhDinhrr. 
MO:) ihuihBDukBDr.VonhumberiaDil.diHO.lii dend, and 
'. BiiluiepnileaiylaldTiieiliU3ilDDke«rCBnib[id(e.l9HI.) 

.) InlSU, Dale of 



III July, 1( 



iroiuAia 
noTbuki 



3d Duke of On 



tn, ihuii rmtn Cambi-ldgt, gel Jfr. foui'M 
uke Df .NoriliDlnlKiluid, |IUIO.) ' 



Imi Mtiueiiee of Ihe pni j ri 



.kvc qnslEd ftom my 
liliHid otKt. BMis. 

Ini 
rnxo Mr. Sbrrwoiid, [ihmugh Al 



. - 'S wiUi neh lUpb Chan 

■ymmcrry uid MiWliiiJce-*' 'Hu* icDleii 
le DlgrcL nf Mr. Chipman'i whole uw 



K^.J and /Vom kim eloue, \ 

II ihii eounlry.l Iil teller* auorciaFU u oiucn, ana oy ins re- 
ihnwn lo me, Ihia leiilcuee ia Dudg Iu mean. " ilinl die U 
it CamhridM poKaHB iTu<n: at Mi. Balei' Dulcheaa hlood 
vf olJierbuU fii Amenca," aiid laincharfEd liy iia use wnli 
af . «hI iwifnint to to aat- Mr. Chupman makoi jl nuwn 

iM ihe puMrer itf Imperuug id Lja piuaucfl ' kigher chanetflrik- 
nyEe, quuljly, aymmeiry aitd aDlxiance,' than any elber ani- 
an Iha aaiDE herd, he luutl pcwew raoie Dflhe cKeta blonl o( 
lurular henl. Tuqueiiiaii iho, la ai oiica dnubiing dK elfica. 
iJ oud ammida.'' Tfisl ia, my pbajUoii, t( il be frur, mwa be 
e4Auae 3d Duke or Cambrifl^ hai more of Ihlr. Boiea* ckoift 

udoii Mr. Ctaapmaji placet dii my vpordi. Hanagdone ltis» 
:Ecdjlo prote, by quininf Mr. Bilea^ opiniDna. ut hia own 
rrom pubbe primed I eUera, thai Ihe eAoicr Moodof hit herd. 
Balea'^ opinioQ, iiiha Ducliea blood. No one itet doubleil 
> waa hia oiHiiiDn, who either knew Mi. Balei or hod read hi* 

eu inrea (lomt lb* 4di ml. of Ibe lleid Book Uii pedigrca of 
« <3 Canbcalga, uid Ki. Vail'a Doke of Wellingtan, ud b* 
*dinH* ihowB IhM Cambridn hia by hia aire «ia croai of 
m bloDd. uid thai WeUiiigtaiinu nrg hj bia «n end the ure 
aun. The precite siwmily whieb Mr. Clia[aDiii nrea to each 
*.>.«, oiDucliEH blood, 10 Cambridge, and a« ID^VeUinnni : 
itefore he cuuelndea, Ihai Welluinon muH be a better boll 
■Tjtbridn, Lnirjc*] CDOclaaioii * rinw aU ibia abows ■ icnal 
t kuDwledg* or breeding and of pedigree* ia general ; and iit 



'Ugh charHFIeriallc* oT aftle. quaJily, ajnupelFy aud iUb> 
' tlian 1 bull got by a Duchea bull, mil or ■ pur«, Tull bred, 
Aatthini eow. oC another approred tribe. Hiieta an ibaunli- 
■*, 1 IkinJi. weuM mainuin, nra Ut. C. nol Iktm who halpid 



l>ut>iFiu tiloDd, iney wDUhl iwaacaa and JIDtiarl eqna) - etyli:. quollly, 

equally EotriliiiiiiimU bid equally awd gvllcn. Uuka of ?(nrihiiin- 
berlaiid,[lHW,)wid8dDuliei'.Vor1bDnil.eHuiid, [»Ha,] Were fUU 
bnxbei*. The dm vna auiHrior n* an Indivilnal, and itry niHrisr 
■a a geller. The liui wu Ou iiuiiriur In liii brubei u en indmdDal : 
' Mr lurtrinr aa a gniler. "V^t 3d and 4ita Dukva of Xonbiuuberlauil 
were ftiU bmben iiid liniri. The 31 Ud1:o Mr. Baiei iwnr iwad J 
lie waa Air Iin'ciiur, bndi aa an Individual wid aaa getlar, to die 4lb 
UdIe. II10 3il and 4di Duke* had rnan ilacAm bloial Ihau llnir 
ludf-brodierDiikeofXanliunibeitHid, (IMU,lBialwirelkr,verTikr, 
iureriuriD die Duke DTNarihumberiaial, aa ludiridula aial aa lei- 
lei*. Mr. Vaa'a Duke ut WeUinclun, (30H,| baa mors DoeEea* 
libKd Ikin hb hair brother tdcomiSve, (U49.) iiiit yet Laeommive 
wuaafarbeiieranimalaudlwiiergEilerlliaaWeUiugiDB. Mr. Har- 
tey'a bull. (MSd,) ion oT I^KOJuoute, a dmluguiibv] whiiier eren 
in Greai Briiniu, a vaady »UB«ior tu any thing over »i>t Inr WoUlBg- 
IMI. DukeurCleTiJ^(]t)3T,)Uieii[eof Aedun DTMr V^a 
DuheoT Welliag1i>n, taOMi^l waaaDuobe*! bull, and w**aoinfki> 

{any iiouEa oT Toaneen pmud* per time, when abavc ihr» year* 
old;" ibM K sua pDUDdi. deiid weigtai ^ nm MfOxarofa weight 
oTa VKrWir/urammiilur thai age. li^e die Loudon Sew Pannn^ 
jDitmnl, Aug 8, lata.) DukeoI'Nonliumbertaul (IHI),)aUaawi( 
op, wcigh«3. lire weihl, JMO Iha. Siuh one-lliird lin wdgbl, nd 

oT Dnkt of Olevcbnid. Cnuhl any Itiiug be mort rf u pimilr than aa 
Duke of Clereland, (Jfi3T) r I'M, be hul hou Sirtlu Uaod Ikan 
Uuko or North uniberiaDd. UMU,) by aw-hali'. 

The (smnd beii hnll. aj mi animal, ever bred by Mr. Balea, J^ tb 
v'lHM, waa Ihe firm Duke orCunbndge. [aOK.] a full tan^r itf 

the ibow of die Royal Agricultural Society oT ^tand, in IHO— ai 
■uimat for which he waa oIKired mure nwuey duio fui any odiar, eg. 
ecpl Duke of \orthumberlalid, (IHO] And yw ■- "-■-- -• -*— 
brJiB |„j .,.,1 «.,.-!. .,^.'_i, ffc,,.' •< 



ID IDT any nuari eg- 
1 yet la Dsks of dam- 
blood *■ Dnka gf Cl»»- 
(IMT.) iai Duke oT Cambridge wu renieed lo Eail SpeBcer 
[r. HMrB. ai a *ery large price, and when icdd is go to Amam~ 
ib^ Mr. Balea aeid oT him, " lie ia uo good a bull le remain in Ei^ 
land, out or my own henl." Audaabewaaeiponedaitwann-aw 

monihaold. M[. Batea' Duchea hull, »bort-ia3, (Mil,)-'-' ^ ■ 

MrVnil'eDukeof Wall' " ' 

vslcre, [ITM.) Ibr BelvB 



re Duchea 



y point,! 



(ITtftl wa* magni£eeni 
Uale* ever uaei^ and wi 

Kiigloud 10 puTcbdje foi 



- , el :<hai<-lai] waa ad 
Lcipi hit briakei and Ui 
fetiei; vriule BelrBdara, 



lehenliir 






in Eujilaiid or Ameiii 

Belreden. (I'M.) 7 
iiid inugiu liy n Duel 






iported Duka oT 



.r, UilindU.u 

Duke of Clevelxwl lud I 



IE inferior tax, iufcTior 

OJilord premium cow, Ihe da ^ . _ __ 

''eUinglon. |aBM,1 wat got by Uuke nrcierelaud, I1S9M Her 

,f_i — — , — .... ^^ [,„ shon-iiiil, {*KI.) eLon-uil and 

mini ineiHoiNDUilD/ilHAutUgi^ and 
I cnw and her hali--aiHcr Oxjiuil, Id, had 
alao lilt HaHiirmH nNunf of UuchnK bhwd. Vei Mr. Bataa ne- 
ver kept on lua place eny ihhig out of Oxlbid premium oow, which 
heawMnD,' uevrrutrJabnUiialii/'fo/Inl frimiiiiHcair, fbr an; 
pmnH. latji In gii inm. ^>l he never anki hr animal oni oT Ox- 
inrdM. at nil— and in a Idler to Mr. Vuil. primed in die Anricu 

ti£niur, ftir Iva hundred guinea* im^dUO] c«b j nor, Indeed, wmdd 
lie tell llicm III any price. The flill bMber Hud the (oua of OaTord, 
3dheiiaodiahiawliDleherd,eui^beieeiraudherdai«hien. Aaj 
Mi. Bslea wiuiiiilil; fiirOiTurd 91. niHl all her pieduce, are vMlr 
HUKFinr LD Oxford prcmloin eow ami her prraluGe, 
Mr. Vail conimiaiianed me. wbeii in H^ugliuid, u aeleet from Mr. 

.nn"™' i.i"/.K.r7,i nri-e ; aiid I'diinol, Iherelbn:, eHcalellie 
Hrred me. for Mr. Vail, a hull ealf, by ad 
' " ■ J^-' ■ V bl 

buiaregud Kir Mr. Vail'a 'liilEreai made m* renuedie oAr, though 

aa thawv by AiifmiEliR. and OL-ling accnnlingly. refuaed d« calf 

I h»e Filed Ibeae pocnliai ciaiujilee. In ihow by auinudt hnrbli 
DiKheti bkMd, ihe unci alauTdny of Mi. Cbspman't uotioii* i( 
breeding, I lian compared innimala in tbow loa error*, end he *el 
me the eiample. I haia leq^aid mytelT, in my ttnaarimmi, to Ihe 
blood Ihfll he eotecit for ItU cnmpariaDna, and have, like Mr. C, qn^ 
led Mr. Balea' opniou, u prinlcd, and hit practieal one*, ei •bowu 



reAited the poniiot 



.and what they 04 



an] a^y nnin ihai M tX^ofCem- 



tnelry and nbauum 
Tia/tm Jlr. Bala' 
quaniy, ■ynnielTy, ■ 



gel produce wilb mm "alyla, 
'.and nbauoee," than an* buD fren Mi. Bataa' 
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Mat, 



Mr. Cbanmaii does nol pretend to deny my poailioiw^ when cun- 
«trued as I nave here set them forth. He malMs another issue. I ad- 
mil that Mr. Vail's Wellington has more Duchess blood than Cam- 
bridge. I never thoiaght he had not ; never said he had not j and ne- 
ver wrote or qx>ke a sentence that would in any manner, directly or 
mdirectly, indicate such a thing ; and but from misconception or de- 
sign, I never would have been charged, directly or by deduction, 
vnrh the assertion, that " from Mr. Sherwood, and from him alonf, 
the Duchess blood can be procured." nor with the assertion, direct or 
consequential. ** thut Cambridge has more Duchess blood than any 
bull ^ Mr. Bat«' breeding in America.'' 

Mr. Chi^man institutes a comparison between Mr. Vail's animaU 
and Cambridge^ in point of Dwchess blood, giving pedigrees. I could 
investigate tliese pedigree, and un'U hereafter, lie wisely makes no 
comparison between those animals in their physical character. I 
could, but will nol note, tliough I will hereafter. I will merely say. 
that excellence in the physical animal consists of '* style, quality and 
■ubstance," and exceUence in blood coii5ists in having good blood, 
tmmixed with bad blood; and as like begets like, it is necessary that 
animals should have their descent^ not otdyfrom pure blood, but from 
animals ivho were characterised by physical exedlence. I know Mr. 
Bate*s herd, and certainly am not to be instructed in the excellence 
of Mr. Bates' Duchess tnbe, by those who have never seen a single 
animal of it. Mr. Chapman has stated matters to which I now make 
no allusion, but I beg to assure him that I will return to them here- 
«Aer, when il will be more proper to discuss them than now, and 
when 1 shall not be charged, as 1 have been, Mrith views and purpo- 
ses which I have never entertained. A. STEVENS. 

May 1, 1850— It. 

Sir Charles, 

THIS fine Tonng horse, owned by Titcomb & WaldroNi of \Va- 
ter/brd, N. Y., will be kept this season by Philip R. Ar©otsin- 
•R, one mile from Johnstown, Fulton county, N. Y. He was got 
by Morse's Grey, dam a Messenger mare. 
May 1, 1850— 2t. 

The Thorough-bred Imported Horse Leopard, 

BRED by the Duke of Bedford, is pronoanced by the best judges 
in Caiuida and Uie States, as being superior to any blood horse 
ever imported from England. This horse will stand for mares at J 
LAPHAM'S. For pedWree, &c., &c., see English Stud book, and 
the Racing Calendar for 184&— also, advertisement in The Cultivator 
for 1850. 
Terms 87 service, $10 season, S15 insurance. 
Peru, Clinton Co., May 1, 1850— 2t. O. K. LAPHAM fc CO. 

The Old Gifford Bforf^an, 

THE highest blooded Morgan Stallion now remaining, will 
stand the coming season at the stable of Beiyamin Gates, in 
Walpole, N. U. Terms $25. $5 of which to be paid at the time of 
service, and the remaiuing $20 if the mare prove in foal. 
Pasturage fumislied on reasonable terms. A. ARNOLD, 
Walpcrfe, May 1— 6t.» Agent for the Proprietors. 

The Morgan Stallion 

/;« IFPORD MORGAN. JR., wiU be four years old May 29, 1850. 
^^ Was sired by GiiTora Morgan, G. sire, Woodbury Morran, G. 
G. aire, Justin ftlorgan. His dain was sired by Sherman Morran, 
and he bv Justin Morgan. The G. dum of Gifford Jr., was sired by 
Justin Morgan. 

This comoines in Gifford Morgan, Jr., more of the Morgan blood 
!faan is possessed by any other Stallum in tliis State. In color, size. 
form, and action **** ola«i>lv reMnibles his sire. He will lie kept on 
my farm at $K K MARKS. 

Fairmount, Onondaga Uo., A pru 15, 1850. — It.* 

MorKan Horse General Gifford. 

THIS justly celcratcd horse will stand the coming season at Lodi 
Village, Seneca County, N. Y. He was got bv Old Clifford Mor- 
gan, out of a pure Morgan mare. In his size, color, form and ac- 
tion, he closely resembles his distinguished sire, and is one of the ve- 
ly best specimens of this invaluable race of horses. 

Terms of insurance, $12. 

Good posture provided at the usual rates, and all necessary atten- 
tion given to mares from a distance. 

Accidents and escapes at the risk of thr owners. 

May 1, 1850— 3t. CIIARLKS W. INOKR.SQLL. 

Morse's Cirey. 

THIS celebrated hone wiK stand the eiisniiif; season at the stable 
of Jamks Kick, in Spicgletown, three inilex north of the village 
of Lansingburgh He is a'beauiifUl dapple grey, )!)} hands higli, 
strongly and finely proportioned ; has trotted hi" mile in two minutes 
and fit^y seconds ; is a square trotter, and ooiiil>uie4 £rst-rate trolling 
qualities, and great powers of endurance, with unsurpassed geiiile- 
ness and docility. Ilis colt< arc ja*tly celebrated for speed, bottom 
and good temper, are eagerly sought after in the market, and com- 
in.ind prices varying from $150 to $5(K). 

The very high reputation of his stock as road hontes, and the cx- 
triiorduiary prices they command, render him by far the most profit- 
able horse to breed from of any in the country. 

Gentlemen sending marcs fVom a distance, may rest assured that 
thev wiU have such attendance and keeping as the owners desire, 
ana upon the most reasonable terms. The horse will be under the 
charge of his former owner, Mr. Calvin Morsx. 

Terms, $10. Insurance to be agreed upon. 

Communications addressed I. T. GRANT, P. M., Junction, Rens- 
selaer eoimty, will receive prompt attention. 

Mar 1. 1880-^. 



The \%ell known Hunter and 

CTEEPLE CHASE HORSE, WAXY POPE.— TMi wlatmri 
^ imported hano will stand for marea the maniny ■•■•■, at tk 
stable of the 8ubacril)er, 8^ mfles we«t of tlM viUigQ of Ponh. He 
season will close July 4th . 

TVrmj — $10 the season. Inrarance by ofToomait. 

Pedigree.-Old Waxy, the sire of WAXY POPE. WW bf flfr F. 
Pool*s Waxt ; his dam PnuieUa, (also, the d«ni of BaBelapiy hi»> 
sol, Podargus, Pioneer, Pawn, Pope Goon, PieqiMt aad 
the best of their day iat New-MarkeU) by Highflyer ; gntt tan 
I'romise by Juap, Julia by Blank ; great dun by PulBsl^-dlr F. 
Pool's Waxy was by Pot-8-o's, the had bred son of EclipH, UsiuL 
Maria by King Herod, grand diun Jisette by Juap; 8wcwdMHl,ttw 
sire of the dam of Waxy Pvhm^ was by the Dake of OnAoiA 1 
Fighter, his dam Czara by Eclipse>— there e«n be uo mm AA 
ble or belter combination of blood than this. 

A colt of his get took the first premium on three-yaaMUi H ttw 
State Fair at Saratoga, and three of his stock took 
racuse. 

AH mares parted -with before foaling timci wiU bo 
mares, and charged accordingly. 

All accidenu and escapes at me risk of the ownen. 

Fonda, May 1, 1850-lt.* JOHN J. 




MorKau Horse Black-Hawk* 

T^IILS well-known stallion will stand for the pi aaeul ee— iTlbs 
*■ stable of the subscribers ; terms. $90 the season. The nfHiiii- 
ty of this horse as a stock-jgetter, is becominf more and ■ow kigy y 
estimated, as liis progeny uacreaae, and their powara aa IhI iMMai 
and durable roadsters are demonstrated. For ponievlan, aa'lnn 
bUls. iT* IX & HOL. 

Bridport, Vt., April 1.— 3t. 

The Imported Thorough-bred Hofi$ 

pONSTERNATION, will stand for mareathe coiiiii« 
^^ the farm of the subscriber, near the city of Syraowa. 

Terms.— Five dollars in advance, and five doUaia addiliaealif lb 
mare is got in foal. Mares leA with the iubaoriber dorii^ tht fHtoB, 
or until be consenu that they shall return, will be mmad Ac $10- 
Pasture 3 shillrngs per week. No mare taken vtoM at ih aiML flf 
the owner. J. B. BURIIBT. 

April 1, 1650.— 3t. 

Morion Hunter and Morgan Chief. 

A/rORGAN HUNTER will stand the eoming aeaaoB, at tba atMe 
^^■^ of 8. A. GiLBxar, EaM Hamttton. Ternia •!$ lo wman. Ttit 
fine horse is seven years old; was bred in SprinffiaJd, Vlj ml ky 
Giflbrd Morgan ; dam by the same horse. For figure and daaBip* 
tion, see Jiu Cultivator for 1849, page 216. 

MORGAN CHIEF, wiU be three years old on the ISlh of Jim 
next. He b a very superior colt ; was got by Gifibitl Moign, dam 
bv Green Monjimin Morgan. See The Cwtosofer for 1819, aaft 97. 
He will bo kept for a few mares only, at the atalile of H. R. Aaajn, 
East H.imilton. Terms $10 to insure. ACKLEY Jb OILBEBT. 

East Hamilton, Madison county, N V., il^iril 1, 1860.— $1. 

The Morgan Horse 

[AJOR GIFFORD, wUl stand the eooaing aeaaco oi 

' Tuesdays and WednesdaysL at the stable of B. W. . 

Sennett. On Thursdays and Fndaya, at the stable of 8. B. Boan^ia 
Camillas, and on Sattmlays, at the stable of John C. Muuo, ki m- 
lisle- 

Major Giflbrd is seven years old this Mpting. hla color a baHtiM 
chciitnut— was sired by the Gilford Morgan, bit dam a pva MMfsa. 
Breeders of good horses are invited to mH and aee bin. 

TsRxs — Ten dollars to insure Pasturage ftvaiihad. Af flH**** 
and escopes at risk of owners. '^'ABON 4k 00. 

April 1, 1B50.— 3t.» 

Wire for Fences. 

TRON WIRE FOR FENCING, constantly for Mia ai Naw-Tork 
-"- priccH. Z. HOSMER. 

April 1,1950 - 6t. 110 »IJlk StTBlMlOB. 



M^ 



91. 110 aiak 8u 

Emery's ^;ced and Com Plaatery 

For Hand or Horse Power, 

THHIS is ac- 
-*- knowledged 
the best ma> 
chine for Uie 
purpose,now in 
UKC. They have 
l>cen in use four 
years, and the 
demaiid con- 
stantly increas- 
ing. The first 
premiums of 
the N.Y. State 

Ag. Society, the Massachusetts Charitable Aasociatioii. tha Antn* 
can Institute, and at every county society where h baa Seen aibibit* 
ed. have been awarded it 

It is equally well adapted for all amaU aeeda in drills, or Con, 
Beans, Peas. &c., in either hills or drills, any qoaalfty aiu diMuos 
apart, &c., &c. ^ 

It is driven by a gear motion without banda, which inmrai a eta- 
stent and uniform action. Price $14^ For aaie at ttw 




AorflLlBSO. 



Albany Agricnltaral Warehooee, 

ffo%300 4k 971 



H. L. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

TH£ AJLERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, 

BY J. J. THODIAS, 
1ONTAININO dinciioiu for ih« Piupusncn and Calnm of 
■' PnuiTnH.id|]iariurKiT.Otcluid,uidGuileii, wilfaDiiMiip- 

» of Uh phneipil Amctinii aiid Fareicn Vuulkj cullimal in 
4 Uoiud iAaiH. WMSOOarcunuiiUiuuitioiu. One >aliuiio of 
rei 400 lagB, 13 mo. Piice 91. 

1 br Ihs (rul lUM, Jan nicb s work hu Mr. Tbomu riien u 
f • CDiudei il ma uinliublc tutdilian 10 our (gruDllnnl libntits. 

W> rndiel for il 1 m? npid ulc ; h ihinilil be in ihe hudi of 
p*rr frail Rvwflr, pod enecioJly every nunc rymiiu. It ii e Ter? 
wap book Br ilt phce.— OAu CnUivaior. 

II ii ■ book of grocl nlas. — Amik ff m w. 

*T'*^ •& ihe wrileii 00 fhiiti, lea dr> not know of oiie wbo ie 

^■aari0ilalliui|auiarilia Ihini— kaaini too uu which you 
■M u kunr at ooM ) antopad of ill malaia talk ami IwalQe. No 
1^ kaa a kaanar aya to Ua ban mya of doinn Ihtaigi. Hence we 

-lAyalookinlabkwrituifa Willi Iha >anniicd Ihai wa ihaJI iud 

I book il DO HcepIiDD Ila/njl. There ii 
tiilikaB huh ejs— «1! jiMil, and puked 






uiiUiuig perkii 
and penpicufu 

^.aloi 

COWPERTdwAiTE'k'co! ' 

rf »r poS ^a^ Uirect w" TtERUY^UlU^L^ C 
ibam, April 1, 18SU.— 3t. 



4XTON 

Ax of •!, pad; 

Aubom, April 



lENNETT'S AMERICAN POULTHY BOOK. 
The Poultry tkiok 
Jnd Foal BrttdtTt' Quidt. 
lEOiG a Tlesiin an ihe Breidinr, Riiuiw. uid Geaeial Uaji- 
' acrmenl of DOIOESTtC FOWtS, wah nunicrnui oiigiiiil de. 
'npuoiia, uid PotLmu ffDni Lite. By Joaa C BKHjcirr, M. D- 
lliit WDik wit! be found Iw coqlain a mUer unoual of Drif ijia] 
id oUiev inffvpuiiuu, boih jwactieaJ ana laafol, in r^ard In Fowl 
readiiif , Iban ia eonuined in an other Afnoricaa worka loeolher. 
wU t» UlBMnted wiib neuty FIFTY POHTRAITS of Ibi mw 
mice larieliea of Amehcan and Poreign Fffwta, loma forty of 
hiph are from Lile^ ftvm drmwipgi lakan anKcially fbr tfaii work^ 
' Ihc moal imponanlbreeda^audBDvarBlof IbeafromFowla very 
ccmly bnpoiud. 

'nw paUvlwn bare rpand no axpenie to bring ou[ Ihii work m a 
ipeiior muiner, belli iii rcgird 10 the eDgnvinit, Ibe n»riB uf the 
ork, and ikcRDcralexecDiioit of every pan of Ibe book. And iiie 
iUaredlfeulbewaTk wiU befanndtoFonlun nvHePrutical Infor- 



New Patent Chnni. 




Tnwwtciiona af the N. Y. Slnie Ac Society. 

HRANSArTIONS of iha Naw-Yw* 8iaie Atrwulnirai ''oeiMy, 
>- AoRiIMIialMa.ciftiimi.. ii>aa«SI<>">la ■! Ike ofira ef 



Pnteni Rail Road Hone Power, 

And OvtTshot Thrishing Mac\intt and Separator!, 
KO Thrutiing Michinrry ever iiivenled hu met wiUi lo rapid an 
-'^< inlioducUon. oirivfii 10 EetieralHUifacliansithia. 

mthui > doien leiti were luade and aoU 
1 aeuDii, npwurda of three hnadred aeiH 






len deairine a amid II 
ig Ihe enprnyiDcnl of 1 



allBnding Ihe empTnyinenl of Ibe ordinary Ictr powai 
era, UE requcMed 10 eumlae our icrini, deKripUoiia, a 
befors nntaanng. or agwn emploTiiig the lu^ madi 
For rnlhcr panicidan, lee Calalc^o of Albany 



AirieuIiDriJ Socicli 



■.c.tc. 



Asricnllural Warehonge, 

IBS Frimi Smu, Nno-Yert. 

■THE eoliaeriber, mautAemrer and dealer ia Jpinliuiml Immlt. 

* mnli, lAra for aalo on* of the largMI Maortmcnta to b* tomd 

ID the Uniud Staiei. Amona iriiich are the eelibnied Fnaiiam 

Ptiiwj^bicb wire awaided Ihe hiaheii nemhun of Ihe Mmhrnrii 

Sau. t-Kr m 18i», and of Ihe Jaunw TmMuu in IBU, IMS, atti 

■■■r Aho, ths Coiln i>t«wk<, £B«b, and aU other i«iw luMlT 

«e. fi™ SMtoi, Snw CWto-., raaaiMK JfiBi, nniU. Otil 

[I. SsTM Ptmn, nnikinc Jbckiaif, Siid&wn, madtanwi, 

AU of which will be trarianiedu be of ihe beat qnMAy and aold 

le lowrn taiee JOHN MOOSE, 



Hone Fowera and Ttarofaftif MacUBU. 

p PLANT, No. M Cedu Slnei, New- York, Afcnl (w Ihe Pr^ 

*-"■ ptieUH, for mahirif and •eiliii* [ho " Waiien'' Imnond Tw» 

Four Hoiae Powere and Thieaher. Alaa. ■■Trmfiea." 

e of Ih. ■■ Warren " Two Horae Power and Threriw, only MO 

do do Four do do do SllO 

Price of Iha "Tnnible" Two Unv Power, (withou TbrcAw.) MV 

do "W.nen" do do do do fW 

dn do Four do do do tTS 

Bindi,(ronlt4.fiOU>td. 

Tlicee taltti inanvtd "ntreshen vid Pdwan fire tmirerial aatlk 
iciioti, uid are deeintd ftr lupeiioi 10 any oUian known haiatoAin 
Caih Orden IDIed PrompUy. • 

N, B puRCHAsrno ^ commission iqenct. 

The uuileraiftied alao eonliimea Ibe buaineH of the lato E- PUnl 
* J. Plom, (E. PImoi * Cd„1 of Piircha^nr for Onieia, on Credit or 
IbrCaeh, Dry Ooodi. Grocrnej, Hudware. Ac, &e., for a conmu- 



Fruit Trees, SciODf, and Slianberry Yioei. 

rpSE iDbMMJber. general agcDI Ibr Et.i.»>in>» t Bust, none- 
■■■ rymeo, far Ibe aalo of Treo, can nipplf oiden for any quaiai' 
iiiri, arfor Sbmbbeiy and Selona of Iha bnl kindi, grown u Ro 
heuerj and where pe nan wtndd wiab a Hieelion made c^eilher, 
>e woou advin wit&onl ebwwe. 
STRAWHRRKIES.— He u alao agent for M, G.Wunn, Air 
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Pond re tie. 

THE LOW MANITACTURINO CO, odor ihaJr new and in. 
*- piond Pondrelle, for lale at Iheir oual rati*:— IbbI $0—3 
bble. tS. and 11 JO pet bbl. for any qouuiiy erer 7 bbli , ddifarcd 
Ave of expcnte on bnard of reHcl in New Y01I. Al the Faclofr, 

cenle per bnabol. 

Tbo eipeoae per acre in nannring mm with Peodrew, wilt 
anumut lo abooi M, calesLuiM U ecola per bU. frai^it, and bU 
the Decenary labor ineladad. On land narrioody Dasntad, or en 
good award land, one fill u dig WU Ii anBciait— on peoi frooad, a 
■cod crop ean ba niaed by one ain al planlinc, and oog Bl Ika laT 
hoeiiui^ Tba coat of Ibe bbor dona in nuimriiw corn In iba hill 

Ihe Psodralla, with <M|kl and all ehaigaa ^dadi andlhaaabelaer 
Pondno* ara quidker, mare * Inroya, and Ika com tairhaa nawtl- 
lyewliar. A MrIiM,*«M*"«^^rei1iael'tany aoUciud. 

A painpUit oontaininf imbmefkaia nr tm, eerUKalea froin aena 
ef tba tnl AniealUukiB fa iba Uniiad Bum, and mocb nloahia 
information wiV be aeid fiWiJ, u> any ena apuyiitg (jauf Hwf If he 
lawT,) » " Tna Lo« VUmirunnaia Cowui, w Iky ■••• 
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Hat, 



Conieut.'' or thi* Number. 
r woni-onl Poriu bv rcrtond Id PcrtiJity. 



On UndrnlTBiiiinc, by D. D. C., 

Mndunr Drainiug, liy C. G. G. 

n of Beuu, by Hon. S. Cuiiveb— Tbg I'l 



Pe«,bYT.M., 

Pmnepi for Pin— Moliou of Han in Plniiu, li 
" — -I, Ivory Dun, Honi, Wool tai Hair, i 



Rraf.K 

Riii|-boue iu HonH, hy D(. Q. U. Dmn, 

8p«yiH5Cov™.by W.C.C*BTB«— Foimer'i D 

SuniniBr M*natenurii of YouiifcTrcu 

ftuunf Lbfl rench — Sapporu rbr Kniuian — C 






IU TriiUiuiiii of VouM Troot by J, TiLcorr J ' 

Uaiinnror['nlilTr«>-^V>fiUafPnlI(?uliiire— OrmuCiopI , 

oT SiiiiuliH, by C. E. G.— TnoiorCsliftiRiin, ) ' 

flhipnieiii of FniH from ITiyue Couniy— Rmc Cniiinn— 1 , 

Ifintt lo Vopi^ Mod, } ' 

Fieu and Opiiiioiu, on vuioni hUmu, I 

Liidy OiAard Miuv-Aldenwy CalUe, I 

Ped^H of Shon-bonu, byUr. S. a. BUBTn, 1 

Colniro of Indian Coni, by A, D. G. -" A Ijtde Land well I , 

Tilled," byW. L. EiTos i ' 

TuFrarait iba omimriy :jiiting of Hens, by A. M.— Lice) 

thoek [iiaBmiHX— Fatmiua: in AioagUnk, by P. P. Bdblet j I 

— tmiJtmenieBl iu CoDOeciioui , ) 

Raiaiiic Pumpkiua, by U. V. O.— Tornitlk Slock lo Gnu*— 1 

Culinre of Cimru, by A Sohcsibib— Culiun of Indian } I 



Haiiafa£iQro«, to. ^rknliorB, by ABaii»— 
Good Bnut-Tba Aor Mui't Flwler, by Al 

—To Kill Rata,.... 



lo Coreg^KHideiiu— I 



fii. tn— Dairy Suamec,..., 1S9 I Fig. tW— Lady QiUbrd. . . . ITS 
1M,3-Pniiiing the Peneh, 171 1«0-Aldeniey C»w, . 171 

1M— Support torRuiiDtr*,!?! | IS7— Can Irou Scraper 183 

Agricnltaral Implementa. 
gEED SOWERR of Ihe moil approred kind^ loilable for ■a*ing 

CORN PLANTERS —Thi 



el npan. A boy and boive w 
of Ibeoe muchinei. will do Iho work of aix pe none. 
CULTIVATOR:!— or al lea« a doien of (lie moil eppioi 



tioB Car EbB growth or Ui 
PLOWS.— A great n 
and hilllDg Pouioea. Goi 
Slubbla, SuhnU, liide-b 
and olfaer Plowi- 



;.r;, 



D Bolanic nar4t(!n nnd Ximrrr, 

Waltrlot, Stnaca Co.. N. Y. 

NATIVE TBFFS, .ItfBl/S.V jIIVO PZ..*.vra. by Iho 100 or 1000 
cflllrcled lo order. 



11 und Threxher". 






ING MACHINE— Togo hv [lone Pom 
A. R Af-LIlN t fU, 



Webster'* Diclionary, i'ltHbriilapd. 

rr ii nn iuTiluible work.— AiHirJ ttr-iaitr. " Mon UKriil Dic- 
•■ liousry eilanl." ~iliiir» Clnjr. ■■ Ren ■pecimeii of Uia priiiliiie 
nrt eTor prodih.ed mlbacoBniTy^^^LtbrafUtni^Cfwrrm. ^'Ifiiid 
il an invalDKble «rf> numm."— Ifai^ingiini /rriitg. '' Every 
Mbolvknowiiuimluo."- tTm. If. Ptruoll. '-^urnnMeaauyUiing 
Lbat hai been dcHia for the KiigliAhlanEnjii^.'^— .0»- Avtrm/J, ^^Tbe 
cnpiow lin of Geognphica! lumu, uiiielf WOhTH THE COST 
of TUB WHOLE WORK.'—SrIutJ rammif'fnf Fnmi-wliam." 
PnbUriieil by a. AC. AIKKRIAM. Sp^niifiil-I. Hbn.. and roraule 
by Booka ellcfi generally. Mayl.- H, 



Cotman'R Europoaii Ajiricnltiire. 

EUROPEAN AflRICCLTUHE, rrom parHoial abaet*wion, br 

prke, iiBHtly boond. the ante u poblijhed iu N'oa.. tS. For aali 
at Ihe olliee of THE CULTIVATOR. 



Couatantlr «n Hbb« aa< for Sate 

M the JIbany JgrtcuUural Wartlto%§4, 
pLOWS. The Albany, Puckekil), WorttUr. BcMon, CM atf 
■T Wrouglil Iron Beam Pluwi or .liaise* and UuDoalaiBml 
pntlenu and nutkera. All warranted to inrlr to Ibe ---liflaillaa it 
puTeluueri. Tor the puipowa ibeyarg dsaignod, and lobtef da 
beat mateiinla and workmaiiihip. 
GUA.\'0. Pt'mvUii.ArricanBndPatBganiaBOaaaOibrAaM 
FENCE WIRE. All ijiet and qulilio, inilablo liir tmm, 

HBEI) CORN. Dutton, Eigbt.Rowed, White Ptmt, Bwm, 
Karly uiul Ijiie. Tuacarora, Darling'a and Canada TanadK ■ 
Uirge or tniall guiiBiitic<i. 

GARLIEN »:EEDS. AH varietiea, new and gBSttioa, hy te ^ 

C'ULTIVATORS, and Doable Moold Board Plowa, oC ndw 
V2a, tot cBlttraliiig and hiilipg Corn, Pouioea, Ac. 
For aale ai ihe Agricnlloral Wareboua of 

H. L. EHBRT, 
Ma yl, 1S». 3aB*371Bro«dwT,Alh— T.H T. 



[>eruriau Ua 
'PlIREE hundn 



lo. Bane Dntl, PIsatert Ptntdnttoi 



of Paiia, giooiHl fioa and Is toiria 
ibouie arid Seed fitsra, 

A. B. ALLKN ft 00, 
ft 181 Water Smn, H«w.T«t. 



S, If^S, 



.iRTicnltiiral Wiin^honop iiriiLHi-ed Store. 

Wo.lOT W<atrmml.{mmirFlltllm,iHttl^Yat. 

THE lubMiibcn woold iiaiiiyh 
^ ^ uiFue Ihe antaiicaior piMMaNi 
^ dealer! iuAgiicakaid aaj llalitJ 
, iDral Implemeuii, Gaoaa aid FWI 
' Seed,>,&e.,4«.,IcihBrlaiien<n- 
, . , , , ried aian n i n e n i af Baroan aJIMl 

can be ^ar'™/ I^lEeT "^Sd^ " iSj^T^ "^ * ^*^ 
can obisin sn ''illiulraled"Catalocae, coDIaininga^ltf n«*,<> 
spplicalion by Idler, pan-pud. TSotemdnintTrQamunSSt^ 
upoi> their order, being promplly filled. * /-»— 

_Slay 1, l B50-t f, JO HN MATHBa » CO, 

The America!! Lii-e Stock Innitnaoe rnMawai. 

C.-i'^U;," ""'""i'"'- "^ranied January 9, II 
^ SSO.0O0!,iI| For Ihe Jiuiuanco of HORt 
PRIZE BULLS. SHEEP AND CiTTLS.ot a 
BE>i"><l the combined liaha or >-», Wnat, imdrMt aitt (Nhw. 

Cii-«;wj.-Jo.cpl, £ Bo™an. »im''DMk.r, M D., !■■ 
Maa^ (leorgs l> llay, Jo^ui Wiir. Aliiu IV. Tracy. Hon Abaic T 
KIM. .ll.n. v-^ih/Jlou. Tli<..n« Biabop. J^^TvSSZm. 
..\yhjWey,S*r,K.^. Wffl. Burtc^ IwiT^ 
of Ibe Uuion. May 1-%. 

b rated <ir«in Vma» 
ir*,XR,'"'*" TWBNTV-nVE PBBMH'MM aad POUR HtL- 
. .L «">A';'*-lnkuig Ibe premiuni m eTary exkikiliB. 

AntunglhFinlliellrlawaTe and Maryland Suie Ain, ite FiaMla 
IiMilBla af PhilaUrljiliin. ladver medal.) and all ihe uLiW ao^ia 
111 PcjuiflrlmnNLXew Jerwy. Delaware aad tiarfi^ST' 
ViU-i-tenn hnndRd have Wn aold wnhiu a Aw yean. Thern 
kvr<ally pnmnuaeeil by ibose wlio hiire lued ihen, U eltaaW 
lid bviier.nnri wiih leai power, ikan auy other Itositt Kiad. 
aitner* who want thk iireT atlicle goiuf. eboiild fat om- 
tirale by JehnBambnnnigli. Lnuniiler.Pa.i ft la»*Mh Pll 
---.'Iphia; Banihoroagh ti. c>k, TnnWi. N. J.i BaBbimHfcft Cnu 
Ddaware Ciiy. Del.; J„b„ 1. Heekerl, PUrt SSSTiK. fiS 
'MninisB, Hnl1iniorr,.«Id.; Joe. Tajiur, Elkion, n*; ES-J p 
™ih,<;iimbcflBud Wdj Elgin RumII, Pairr-lm, %.^^ 
C^Ri|thb(nraala. AddnM, JOHN BAXiUltOUaH, 
'Pa. 
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ft puUiihtd m, IhtfiTft of eacA mvath, at Hbanf, ILY^H 

LCTHBB TUCKER, PBOPIIIBTOK. 



LUTHER TUCKER& SANFOKD HOWABD, EUitM 
•I per nun.— 7 cople* for VS— 15 for tlC 



Vy- The back vole, c 
iHv be ohiained or the AilJownur Agenti : 
f^^V^-0«K-M H N.w«t» A Co IM BTMlwn. 
BOSTOX-J. Bau:a A Co., H Nortli HukaM, >tf B. « 

PhEladELPRIA— G. B. Ziv 



"to ikpiiovb th« ■ 



ALBANY, JUNE, 1850. 



Vol. Vn— No. 6. 



imfiroiiement of tlje Soil. 

Management or SiuidT Landi. 

Comb loiU are loo light, and athera too hesvj for 

RroStBble cnltivBtion ; and it was long ago held to 
• one of Ihs oardinal prjnciplos in fariatng, to 
" taaks light land heavier and liearj Und lighter." 
The difficDltiei atCgnding the auocessral cuitiva- 
tioD of a (Bod; toil, ariio chicQy from the want of 
eohereace in its pariiolei at the gurfacc. From this 
canto it pacli too eaiily with moiitnro, and witb (be 
(aiooni portion of maoures. Seeds placed in each 
•oila may fail to gDrmiaale, or may he blown from 
their beds by winds, and the young plants are liable 
to bo destroyed from the tame oauae. It is irue, 
tbkl when plants are once fairly started in sandy 
•oil, Ihej will often sustain themselves during 
drouth, better than in a soil of compact lextnro ; be^ 
«aQie tbo mechanical relations of the soil in the for- 
iner case, favor the ascent of moisture from below, 
and also allow the ready extension of roots to a 
groat depth. Hence, bs bcforo indicated, iba prin- 
eipnt defect to be corrected in a sanJy soil, is tbo 
tooseness of its snrfaca. To insure the germination 
of seeds, and to secure the young plants in Ibeir 
places, tho soil most be made firm enoagh to resist 



tbo a 



of V 






Ona of the best substances to applj 
•oil, ia clay. Common clay, allhougl 
«biefly of sand or silex, owes its adhesii 
other substance it contains, called all 
hence, bj the application of clay, 
adheiive principle. It is rortuoote that moat sandy 
tract! are anderlaid with <.'<a/, at a greater or less 
depth. Bad in many instan. "s it may bo obtained and 
applied at a cost which would render it o pioftlabte 
means of improvement. A coaling of stilT clay, 
two or three inches (hick, will aoovert almost an/ 
•andy soil into a good loam. 

Prof. Norton, in his address at KortbamptoD, 
(1349,) observes:— '■ The want of alumina is not 

be procured. When il can he hnd, a load of it is 
frequently of more value than a load of manure, be- 
cause it has not only an immediate efTect, but also 
permanently improves the land. I know of one 
farmer near Hartford, who has cnrti'd clay by bis 
T«tnrn teams from tbat city, a d'n-i "O of nearly 
nine miles. He assured mo that it paij him well, 
and that a full toad of slIlT clay was worth, on his 
Mil, two loads of manure. * * ■ This addition of 
alay is not alone useful ns brin(;ing new and valna- 
bla ingredients to the soil ; perhaps its principal va- 
Ina consists in the power it gives the soil to retain 
nAilnre, and tbo manures which are applied to it. 
Thna it is the means of tasting improvement." 
W, C. GoLDTRWAlT, Eig ., in an addreai deliierad 



i eld, Mas 



different kin< 



II, observed: — " Jf land 
for want of clay, then supply what ia 
,turo has fortuoately so disposod tha 
of earth, that no part of our territo- 
ote from a deposice of the best day. 
This costs nothing but the labor of removal, and 
tbongh in most cases it will not aot as a manare, 
yet it will render the efiect of all mannre mora last- 
ing, and ronder the soil more moist and mora flt fa* 
futoie onhivation. • • • • I have tried somaax* 
periments of this kind, putting on about eighty 
cords to the acre, or say three inches in depths • ■ 
* * Somo may prefer a lighter dressing, but in 
farming as well as elsewhere, 'work once well dona 
ii twice done.' The efTects of this coorss of treat< 
ment are exceedingly darable. Fielda within mj 
knowledge that were so treated • long time ago, 
have exhibited the beneSoial efleols after a lapse of 
twenty-five years. It should be remarked that much 
is thoroughly 
h of it will prove littl4 
Exposure to the frost 
one ol IDS most efficient mean* 
Water expands in froeaingi 
pands under the inflaence of 
irost, and becomes disintegrated. The use of the 
harrow, after the clay has frozen and dried, will ba 
exceedingly efficient." 

It is, no doubt, true that the beneScial aetioa of 
clay on sandy soils, consists chiefly in its rendering 
them more teusoioas; but some clays abound ia the 
elements which produce fertility and lupply the food 
of plants. The/ become, under the effects of draio- 



mixed with the soil 
better than blocks of atone, 
before plowing in, is ■ 
of accomplishing this. 
hence moist earth ex 



ago, I 









Ir and frost, \ 



ry pro- ■ 



ductive, especially in grass. This is strikingly tha 
SB with clays in the Connecticut Valley ; and the 
tr blue clay of Albany, when its tenacity is «alfi> 
inlly overoome, forms B rich soil. Prof. Ekhoh* 
alyaed this clay, and gives the following aa iU 



































Prof. E. remarks— "It appoan 




examinations which we have made 


that clays con- 




(hey all blacken 


previous to ignition, and give off t 


e odor of burn. 


ing vegetables." The above anal' 


sis shows a fair 


proportion of lime in the slates of carboaato and 


sulpbate— OS well aa potash and 


magnesia. It 



than most of those ordinarily oalloj good. So 
we not only increase the tenacity of sandy soil 
by adding inch clay to ii^ bi)t we, at the same I 
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farnifh elementf which are directly usefol in the 
growth and perfection of plants. 

Wood-ashes are also an excellent manure for san- 
dy soils. The potash dissolTes a portion of the silez 
or flint, and the soil becomes more dose in its tez- 
tare. It is probable that all alkalies have a similar 
tendency. Hence urine and guano , which contain 
much ammonia, are particularly valuable for sands 
— they furnish the nitrogen of plants, and improve 
the physical character of the soil by making it more 
compact. Unfermented animal manures, mixed with 
straw or other vegetable matter, are not proper for 
san^y soils. They increase the defect which it is 
wished to remedy; that is, render the soil more 
open, which, according to the weather, causes the 
manure either to dry up and its strength to evaporate, 
or to be leached into the earth by rains. It is found 
best in all oasee, so far as we h ive been acquainted 
with the improvement of this kind of soil, to apply 
animal manure in the form of well rotted compost. 
The objection which has been made, that this mode 
of managing manure causes a waste of its valuable 
properties, is not well founded. The absorbent 
•nbataaoes, peat or litter, which should be mixed 
with the manure, will pre Yen t the escape of the sa- 
line and gaseous portions — the ammonia will com- 
bine with the carbon, and remain sufficiently fixed 
till the manure is applied to crops. Manure in this 
state does not make the soil more dry, but rather at- 
tracts moisture to it, and consolidates its particles. 

fieveral l^nds of plants have a beneficial efieot in 
binding sandy soil. On very light sands, some 
kinds of reeds, which will grow in such situations, 
are planted. Prof. Norton states that the Arundo 
artnaria is planted in the blowing sands of some 
parts of Holland and Belgium, which were former- 
ly not only of no value, but were often driven by 
winds over cultivated fields, burying the crops and 
the fertile soil. He states that the roots of the 
plant run forty to fifty feet, sending up a shoot at 
every joint, and that ho has walked over immense 
•and heaps, the surface of which, even to the bleak 
and exposed tops, was bound together by this plant. 

Another plant which is much prized in Europe, in 
the improvement of sandy soils, is spurry. We do 
not know that this plant has been cultivated in 
America. Prof. Johnston, in his lato lectures in 
this city, observes^' ' Of all food for cattle, spurry 
grows best on light, sandy soil. In Europe it is 
considered an exceedingly milk-producing food for 
the cow." It appears from the accounts we have 
of it, that it is not adapted to the very lightest and 
poorest soils, but will grow on those which will not 
bear ordinary cropping. It is cultivated largely on 
the sandy soils of Flanders, and according to Thaer, 
is the most nourishing, in proportion to its bulk, of 
all forage, and gives the best flavored milk and but- 
ter. It is said, also, to be particularly valuable for 
plowing under — producing a large crop. It is well 
worthy of a trial in this country. 

The clovers, red and white, are among the best 
plants for a sandy soil, though they will not at first 
flourish well on the poorest sands. The red clover 
is enabled, from its long roots, to draw nourishment 
from a groat depth in the soil, and in common with 
other plants of the same family, (LeguminosiEj) it 
has the faculty of drawing much of its support from 
the air. On these accounts, it is one of the best 
crops which can be grown as a fertilizer — that is, 
to be plowed into the soil. The carbon of the at- 
mosphere, and the soluble mineral elements of the 
soil, are combined by the plant, which, by its de- 
composition furnishes a store of food for other crops. 
The white clover has a more binding eflfect on the 



soil than the red, on aooooiit of the peenliar eha- 
racter of its roots, one eat of which atart qow the 
surface and extend in a lateral dirootion^ ftirttii^ 
the soil in a thick net- work. 

The manures of which we hmwm tpotefrji 6i|00kd- 
ly ashes, greatly favor the growth of olovcr. lbs* 
ter, or gypsum, also, on many aoili, prodaaet a 
great growth of this plant. In improviBg sandy 
soils, the application of these aubstanoea in thaeat- 
set, may in many cases be found ezpodioai^m-OTta 
to insure the first crops of clover. 

The cultivation of sandy land has of late Jjun 
received much attention in various parts of EaroM. 
In Great Britain, as well as on the oontitMM, HUSh 
of the light soil which formerly prudtte e d ■TT'^ly 
any thing, and was deemed of lit.tle Tslae, is now 
made to produce good crops of wheiat. The feed- 
ing of sheep, in connection with the growth of ele* 
ver and turneps, has always been dieeiitetlaa iaipor- 
tant auxiliary in the improvement of this l^nL ^ 
soil. It is by this course, aqd the ajn^OAt^M^ ^ 
bones, that the light soils of Norfolk hfi^% kfi^ 
made to produce some of the best wheiM^ ^^fVK ^ 
England. The same kind of soil in ot^er distr|fli{tS| 
has likewise been greatly improved. Prof. K^li^oiF 
in speaking on this subject, obserres:— " I hnyk 
seen in the North of England, a fertile traot, ediHir* 
ing what was a few years since a wide, moor, hMk 
and desolate. In the centre of the flonrUhhlf 
farms, on a small hill, stands a stone pillarj sow 
seventy feet in height, bearing on its base an It- 
scription signifying that it was ereoted in fbrmer 
days to guide the traveler, bewildered on those dretit 
and trackless wastes. Many of the farms immedi- 
ately surrounding that pillar, now produoe thirty- 
two bushels of wheat to the acre." 

The writer of an English prize essay on the eel- 
ture of wheat, says the coarse which has lieen pur- 
sued with light soils, "established the fact tha^tibe 
clover root was a better bed for wheat than a Al- 
low, the sheep's treading and droppings were a moeb 
better dressing than lime or barn-yard manore; and 
that blowing sand could, in eight or even fbar years, 
be adapted to the production of as many bnsheli (oi 
wheat to the acre as the naked, open, laborioos Al- 
low. '' He thinks the most suitable maniire hr 
wheat is bones, in connection with the droppings of 
sheep, left while feeding on the land; and obserres 
— '' In the bones, the phosphorus, which is so as* 
sential to the formation of the grain, is supplied, 
and the urine and dung of the sheep supply the othsr 
constituents necessary for perfecting the plant fai 
straw and grain." 

The improvement of light and sandy soils is be- 
ginning to attract attention in this country, and 
some examples of vory successful cultivation of sneh 
soils might bo named. In Rhode Island, and in 
some parts of Massachusetts and Connecticut, timcti 
of more or less extent aro fairly reclaimed and 
brought under a profitable course of cropping. 

Several trials have been made in cultivating the 
sandy plains near Albany, which deserve notice. Mr. 
J. McD. McIntyre is the owner of 900 acres of 
this land, eight miles from Albany, which came into 
his possession about ten years since at $10 an aero. 
It was then mostly covered with pitch pines, gene- 
rally of small size — the whole growth not amount* 
ing to over twelve to fifteen cords of wood to the 
acre. In some places, the growth was only small 
bushes, and scattering shrub-oaks. Mr. McI. be- 
gan farming on this land as an experiment, deter- 
mined to proceed cautiously and on a comparatifelf 
small scale, till the profit or loss should indioat9.the 
proper course. The first results having been fever* 
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wUt, ha has latslj aztsDclMl his oparitioni ; ha* n 
rlMred in one bod^, 90 aorek, to which he is n 
king jaarljr aildilioni; and inteada to go on in t 
way till he ha* insde a Taru of 500 screi. 

His ooorsa of procedure ia regard to this lai 
ka* Udsrij been Eo plow it as aoon as the wood anil 
bushes are off, and piaat potatoaa. The yield hi 
Be*«T been Ibm than 100 bushels to the sore. Last 
year seven aores jietded in Ihe aggregate 900 bush 
•Is. No mannre is applied to this crop. The pota. 
toes haTS been sold at from 50 to GSf cants pei 
bnabel. The arop has gencrallj more than paid al. 
•xpenditnres on the land, including clearing, calti- 
ration, bo. The second season, the land is sown tr 
oats and cIotct, to which i* added, on Che morij 
moist poTttoos, [imothf and red-top . The first crop 
of oaEs Dsnal If averages 40 buabela per aore. Tbe 
clQ*er is either mowed er pastured with sheep- 
•ometimes mowed the first jrear and pastured the 
•eeond. It is then, nsuallj, plowed again, 13 loads 
(SObnshals to the load,) of rotted mannre applied 
to lh« acre, and planted to corn, potatoes or tur~ 
aapa. Tbe best portions are taken Tor corn, and 
tba average field of this grain has been 40 to 4& 
bushels per acre, and in one initancs, 63 bnshelsper 
aon were obtained. The jisld of tnrneps bas bpen 
FrDKi 400 to 650 basheU per acre. Laat fear, not- 
vitbatanding th« prolonged drouth, seven acrea 
lavs 2,800 bushels. The land is then laid down 
with oats, oloter and grass seeds. Tbe second 
lonne of crops — thai is, after Ihe land has been once 
o daver — is nsuallf better than the first. Ten 
iar«a of oats in one instanoe gave 610 bosbels — oi 
II bosbels per acre. The weight per bushel last 
ear, when oats were generallj light, was 35 lbs. 
Tbe crop of elavar has been from one to two torn 
>«r acre — the best portions fielding, at Che second 
oarse, fnllf two tons. 

flbeep, <Soa(h Downs,) are tbe prineipal stoek 
apt OB tbe farm. There were last pear 120 bead 
f abeep, two oxen, two cows, and three borses. 
'his stock did noC consame all the haj , tea or twelve 
SB* beiag carried off tbe farm. The turneps are 
■d, in qaantitiM aocording to Iheeondition and oir- 
B^ulaaoes of the abeep— ewas with lamb and soeh 
e anokle, receiving the greatest allowance. Clover 
aj, passed throngh a ouiting machiae, is their drf 

This farm is generallj rather level j bnt there are 
iBBf knoll* of greater or less height. The level 
art is not sabjeot to become very drj, except at 
ha SDrfaoc; tbe knells are lighter, and in some in- 
tBQoes the soil is liable to be moved bf winds. Af- 
tr thef have once been set in clover and pastured 
rilh abeep, thej remain sCaCionary, Where clear- 
iga have lalCarlf been made, the lightest k-oHs, 
rfaere the soil would be most likely to b' blown, 
ave been left in trees, and the underkrush being 
emoved, these little groves, coveriag the principal 
minences, give the fields a pisturesque and park- 

An experiment was tried in feeding off tnrnepi 
fith sheep, in the fall, on two acres of lorae of tbo 
gbteat of this land. The sliecp wore put on in 
a tboy had cleared off the crop. 



well awarded with elovar and grasses, aad 



IS its 






Mr. Hcl . considers elover, tnrneps and sheep, tb* 
chief inttraments of improvement for this land. It 
is certain that the land grows richer, produce* lar- 
ger crops, and sapporta more stock per acre under 
his system. The farm has derived little benefit 
from foreign manurea. The application of mannraa 
purchaied in the eitj, was once tried, but, with tbe 
cost of transportation, was found to be too expen- 
sive. Care has been taken, however, to save every 
thing which could be converted into mannre on the 

One considerable advantage of thi* ioU is, that 
when crops are fairly atsrted, thef are comparative- 
ly sure, whatever may be the season as to wetaet* 
or dryneis. They are not likely to suffer seriontly 
either from excess or deficiency of moisture. The 
large average product of Mr, McT.'s farm, is owing 
in a great degree to Ibis fact. So oonitant hasbeei 
the growth of herbage on this farm throttgh the sei^ 
son, that even in onr extreme drouths, the pastures 

ve supported from foor to six sheep per acre. 

We might refer to other examples of the profita- 
ble cultivation of this kind of land— especially to 
I tracts devoted to the prodoetion orvagetaUes 
for market — bat the length of cfan artiole renders it 
necessary to defer further aoeonnts till another oa- 



s plowed. The 



t spring, 



e yield wni 42 huahi 
ore. The only manure was the fifteen loads per 
ere for the turneps and what was left by the sheep 
'hile feeding then:, off. Tbe soil was much com- 
aslad by the tread of the sheep and enriched by 
M Banare and arine— tbe beneflt of tbe course ha- 
lf Maa ia all tba Heaaading snips. The soil ba- 



!^gnniltitral Wmnsaxom. 

Wheat Caltnre. 

ThedigonKioB is relation to theealtnre of wheat, 

which took place at Albany, at one of tbe weekly 

ings held doting the past winter, brought out 

< usefnl facts wEicb we think are not generallj 

'n, and their insertion in onr pages maf inlerast 

and benefit our readers. 

Mr. Bbewxx, of Tompkins ooualy, said be had 
iltivated wheat for more than twenty years, aad 
would give some of the results of Ms experiedee. 
A part of his farm, which in 1830 was an opeaeoB> 
ha* been wholly devoted to wheat and dorer 
that time — having produced thirteen oropt of 
wheat and eight of clover. The soil is rather a gnt- 
velly loam. His farm ia on one of the hiUs, toward* 
Ihe head of Cayuga Lake, which it is said were 
burned over by the Tadlans every year. He had 
made various experiments in plowing at different 
depths — from three inches to seven inehe* — and baa 
always had the best crops where the farrows have 
been the shallowest. Usually plows but once far 
<rheat ; has sometimes plowed In May, but had no 
better crops than when he plowed in September, just 
before sowing. The yields he had obtained were 
from sixteen to twenty. six bushels par acre. On 
sew land — stiff soils for. instance — it might be oe* 
nessarf to plow more than once for a wheal crop, 
and in such cases it might be better to plow deep 
the first time. 

Mr. B. stated that he had made some trials with 
various quin titles of seed per acre, as H, I], 2 and 
H bushels, and bad usually got the best returns 
(rom the latter quantity; that Is, 3) bushels of seed 
liad given from 2 to 3 bnahela more yield per acre 
than 2 busbels of seed, and 6 bushels mere than H 
bushels seed. He had not been plagned with ruic 
hnt once in Cwency years. Was seldom annoyed 
with the Hessian fly or with the wheat midge ; bnt 
the wheat hai often been much injured by these in- 
lecU in vallies, when it was not noticed on the hills. 
Haa nnmnnMad aewing wheat ia drtUs; sewed * 
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part of hif crop in thif way last fall; the drilled 
portion looked mnch the best at the setting in of 
winter. Saw two fields of wheat last year, adjoin- 
ing each other, on one of which the seed was drilled 
in, and on the other sown broadcast; the drilled 
yielded much the best. Drilled wheat stands the 
winter best ; the small ridges between the rows are 
constantly working down, and keep the roots of the 
wheat covered. 

Mr. B. spoke of the Etrurian wheat, which had 
lately been introduced, and had so far done well — it 
weighed 64 pounds to the bushel. 

Mr. Lawrence, of Yates county, differed from 
the preceding speaker in regard to the proper depth 
of plowing. The remarks in favor of shallow plow- 
ing, seemed strange to his ear. The farmers of 
Yates improve their land by deep plowing. The 
farm which he occupied had been rented for many 
years previously to its coming into his possession, 
and had been plowed about four inches deep, and 
produced 12 to 15 bushels of wheat per acre. He 
at onoe plowed it six to seven inches deep, and rais- 
ed the first season 30 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
It was the general expression, in his county, that 
deep tillage was the best for all crops. 

He had tried snbsoiling; first plowed with a com- 
mon plow, seven inches, then run the subsoil plow the 
same depth — cross pibwed before sowing wheat — has 
invariably had the best crops where he has subsoiled 
—has sometimes subsoiled a portion of a field and 
left the remainder plowed only in the ordinary way, 
and the yield is always in favor of the subsoiled 
part. His is a strong lime-stone soil, and be intends 
to subsoil his whole farm, being satisfied that it 
will pay. He makes great use of clover as a ferti- 
lizer, and uses plaster to benefit the clover. Never 
oould perceive that plaster benefitted the wheat 
much, but it greatly increases the growth of clover. 
He attributes the improvement of the soil by clo- 
ver mostly to the roots ; they penetrate the earth to 
the depth of two to two and a-half feet, and raise 
the soluble substances on which the plant feeds, to 
the surface, where, by decomposition, they supply 
food to the wheat crop. 

Mr. L. said wheat was formerly raised in Yates 
county chiefly on fallows; but latterly, the more 
common course is to take first corn, then barley, 
then wheat — the corn generally manured — but it 
must be remembered that this cannot be done on a 
poor soil. He had tried wheat after various kinds 
of grain, but it does best after barley. The system 
of drilling wheat is beginning to bo practiced in 
Yates county, and Mr. L. concurred with what had 
been before said in regard to the advantages of this 
mode of sowing. Palmer's is the kind of drill most 
in use in his neighborhood, and it gives good satis- 
faction. The quantity of seed soWn can be regula- 
ted to a quart to the acre. It covers the seed one 
and a-half to two inches deep. The rows are nine 
inches apart. The cost of the machine is $55. 
The best varieties of wheat in Yates county, arc 
the Hutchinson, Soule's and Flint. Many preferred 
the Hutchinson on account of its earlincss and free- 
dom from rust. It would ripen two weeks earlier 
than the red chaff. Mr. L. thought they raised as 
good crops of wheat in Yates as in any county in 
the State. He had himself raised forty-four bushels 
per acre on sixteen acres, in 1846. 

Lieut. Gov. Patterson said his experience was 
in favor of deep plowing. The wheat lands in the 
Genesee valley, when new, produced about fifteen 
bushels of wheat per acre. They were plowed 
•hallow— the farmers generally had not then suffi- 
mi^ni strength of team to plow deep ; now they plow 



much deeper than formerly, and obtain from twntj 
five to thirty bushels per acre. In Livingston oou- 
ty, thirty-five bushels per aore were obtained m 
some farms. Some farmers there, now plow tei 
inches deep. Deep tillage has many adTantagss; 
an important one is, that it enables crops to tSksd 
drouth. As to varieties of wheat, the old red ehtf 
bald had done best with him, and he had tried na- 
ny kinds. The Soule's variety had done better this 
the flint; but two crops of the red chaff are better 
than three of the flint. The blue-stem is beiogii- 
troduced, and meets with favor. The proper tins 
to sow wheat in the Genesee valley, is from the 15tk 
to 25th of September. If sown earlier than this, it 
is very liable to be injured by the Hessian fly. Ai 
to the quantity of seed per acre, he thought a bosh- 
el and a-half. if thrashed with a flail or trodden oat 
by horses, was about right; if the seed was thrash- 
ed with a machine, two bushels per acre were neces- 
sary. The difi*erence was owing to the wheat be- 
ing broken in passing through a machine, so that 
many of the grains would not germinate. la re- 
gard to summer fallowing, he had had better raeeets 
with wheat on ground so prepared than in any ether 
way, and thought he could raise wheat in that way 
cheaper than he could raise corn or oata. As i 
crop to precede wheat, he considers peat preforabli 
to any kind of grain, or any crop, except flax. The 
cheapest manure for wheat is clover, thongh he 
would use all the manure from the barn-yard; eoui* 
ders a good crop of clover equal to twenty loads of 
ordinary yard manure per acre. Hit practice is to 
sow six to eight pounds of clover teeid per acre- 
seed costs about ten cents per pound — in tgimg 
sows 100 pounds of plaster per acre^-pattores the 
clover till latter part of May and plowa it nnder is 
June — oould never see that plaster benefitted the 
the wheat, but it makes the clover, and the clover 
makes the wheat. He is much in favor of the sjs* 
tem of drilling wheat. Wheat put in by this me* 
thod is less likely to be winter killed. The roots 
of grain that is sown broadcast, are often injured 
by the earth being blown off from them; by the 
drill system, this is prevented — the earth which 
forms the ridges between the rows being blown over 
the wheat, keeping the roots covered. Hia whest 
crops have sometimes been forty bashelt per acre- 
has raised 30 bushels per acre on sixty acret. 

Mr. CowLEs, of Onondaga county, taid there wss 
great variety of soil in that county — that on which 
oak and chestnut constituted the chief timber growth, 
was best for wheat ; but 30 years ago thu kind of 
land was generally thought good for nothing. When 
it was first tilled, it was plowed about fonriaehee 
deep, and it did not produce very well; now it it 
plowed from seven to ten inches deep, and the crops 
are good and tho land is growing better. On this 
kind of Wnd, plaster benefits all crops; bat on some 
other soils plaster has no apparent effect. On the 
chestnut and oak lands, the best crops of wheat are 
obtained by sowing about the first of September. 
He had noticed the effect of difl*erent crops on whest. 
A field was sown as follows: — one-third with peas, 
one-third with barley, one-third with bats; the aext 
crop was wheat ; it was best after the peas, next 
best after barley, and poorest after oats. So far u 
his observation bad gone, wheat was generally poor- 
er after oats than after any other crop. On hit 
land wheat was generally best after a aommer fel- 
low. As to varieties, the old fashioned flint wee 
best — the Canada flint next best. He related ai 
experiment: a neighbor of his took aome wiatar 
wheat — a white variety — pat it into tuba, wet it, 
and left it to freeae — it being in the wintar 
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It remained frozen till springy, when it was sown ; 
the prodnce was a red tpring wheat, which had 
been continued in his neighborhood until this day. 
This experiment convinced him that all wheat was 
of one speciesi and that varieties might be origina- 
ted by causes nnnsually affecting the germ or the 
plant. 

Lient. Gov. Patterson had no reason to doubt 
the result of the experiment just cited ; it brought to 
his mind the long-contested point of the transmuta- 
tion of wheat into chess. He had known chess 
produced under circumstances which seemed to favor 
that hypothesis. He knew a piece of new land, 
just cleared from the forest, at a considerable dis- 
tance from any other cleared land, sown to wheat, 
and on a swalo, in the middle of the piece, there 
was scarcely anything grown but chess. 

Mr. LAwmxNCX said he could not believe that a 
grain of wheat ever produced chess. All the oases 
of supposed transmutation that he had ever heard 
of, could be explained without resorting to such an 
unnatural idea. It was sometimes said that clean 
wheat was sown, and it produced chess. He had 
often examined wheat that was called clean, and 
found chess enough among it to produce all that 
was grown among the wheat. In wet places the 
wheat would die out, but the chess would grow all the 
better, and people were astonished at the quantity. 

Mr. — — , (whose name we did not learn,) 
made some remarks in regard to smut. He had 
•own a piece of ground with seed wheat that was 
a little smutty, but scarcely enough to be noti- 
eed— did not apply lime or anything to prevent 
smut, and the crop was two-thirds smut. His son 
sowed some of the same seed, prepared by soaking 
in brine, and then limed, and the crop had hardly 
any smut in it. He inquired whether this accorded 
with general experience. Several gentlemen re- 
plied that they had never been troubled with smut 
when the seed was treated with lime, alkali, or 
Titriol. 

iNtglecteb ittanureB — No. 6. 

Bloody Flesh* Animal Charcoal, Gloe RetVisc, Coal 
Asnesy Adolterated Manores* 

Ahalttical Laboratory, Yalk CoLLrox, ) 
New-Haven^ Conn.., May, 1850. j 

Eds. Cultivator — In my last letter, I called at- 
tention to several powerful manures, remarkable for 
the large quantity of nitrogen which they contained ; 
there are quite a number more of the same class that 
are valuable, and I will select two or three of them. 

One of the most efficacious and energetic manures 
known, is to be found in flesh, of every description. 
Under this head, I include the blood, as that has 
nearly the same composition as the flesh. They 
both contain some 15 per cent, of nitrogen; owing 
to this, and to the quantity of water which enters 
into their composition, every form of flesh and blood 
is strongly disposed to speedy putrefaction. This 
is seen in the flesh of animals, and of fishes after 
death, especially whenever the temperature of the 
air is a little elevated. 

This facility of decay, although it has its disad- 
vantages, causes them to produce an immediate ef- 
fect when applied as manures. In France, blood is 
dried and sold in the form of cakes; these if kept 
dry, will remain unchanged for a long period. The 
same thing may be accomplished with flesh, but on- 
\j at the expense of much time and trouble. There 
are few farmers but have seen the remarkable effect 
fffodaeed by tome small dead aaimal, whaa baritd 



under a vine or young tree, or under a portion of 
some growing crop. It pushes the plant rapidly 
forward, makes its foliage luxuriant, and of a dark 
green, healthy color. On the field of Waterloo, the 
huge graves which were indiscriminately filled ap 
with men and horses, were distinctly marked out 
for years, by the superior luxuriance, and the vivid 
green color of the grain which grew over them. 

Facts tending to a similar conclusion, as to the 
great value of these manures, abound in almost eve- 
ry section of the country, and yet for the most part 
they are entirely neglected. If a horse, or cow, or 
sheep dies, it is drawn out to some lonely place, 
where the crows and dogs soon make away with its 
flesh. This is not, I am aware, true of all places; 
I know of some regions where they are too wise to 
throw away such rich manures, where animal flesh, 
fish refuse, &c., is eagerly sought after; these are 
not, however, the majority. 

I have been told of a case near the capital city 
of one of our largest states, where the offal from 
the slaughter houses, was allowed to accumulate 
year after year, in a hollow, down the bank of 
which it was thrown. The farmers would not pay 
for it even so much as six cents per load, and many 
of them would not take it away for the mere expense 
of cartage. This mass of material would have 
brought from $5 to $15 per ton. in England, and 
would have been eagerly sought for at that price. 

When manures of this class cannot be used imme- 
diately, they should be made into compost, by mix- 
ing with large quantities of some absorbent mate- 
rial ; if this mixture is sprinkled over with gypsum 
occasionally, nearly all escape of valuable substan- 
ces may be prevented. 

Another valuable manure, which owes much of 
its efficacy to blood, is to be found in the refuse ani- 
mal charcoal, or bone black, of the sugar refiners. 
Some refiners now employ gelatinous alumina large- 
ly for purifying sugar, in place of blood, but where 
the latter is used, the worth of the manure is great- 
ly increased. The use of alumina deteriorates it. 
Various valuable substances besides blood are pre- 
sent, as the impurities of the sugar, and usually 
some gypsum also; the animal charcoal itself is sim- 
ply burned bones crushed to a powder. We have 
then in this refuse, an abundance of nitrogen in the 
blood, and of phosphates in the bones, the two most 
important essentials for a good manure. It is worth 
$5 to $10 per ton, in England and France; in this 
country, it has been almost given away, so far as 
my experience of its use has extended. 

In the yards of glue factories, a refuse accumu- 
lates, which is in England called 'icutch. It con- 
bists of variable proportions of animal matter, hair, 
&c., mixed with lime, this last partly as phosphate. 
This substance has an exceedingly offensive smell, 
and is largely used by the farmers. It varies a good 
deal in its composition. Prof. Way, chemist to the 
Royal Ag. Society, has lately examined several sam- 
ples, and considers them worth from $5 to $6 per 
ton. This manure then, would not boar a long 
transportation, but would be valuable to farmers 
near the gluo works. 

The English and Scotch farmers, have in their 
zeal for refuse manures, gone in many oases to the 
opposite extreme ; and have paid large sums for va- 
rious substances because they were refuse, and 
seemed cheap, which turned out to be almost value- 
less. Prof. Way gives some instances of this kind; 
one of these is so remarkable that 1 will insert it 
here. It was an artificial manure or mixture, sold 
as remarkably adapted to the turnep crop, and 
greatly paffed at made from cheap refute rabtti 
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of ft Tftlaable nature. The price waa nearly $40 protend to be good farmers, th«j are M> Jongior 

per ton, and large qaantities were disposed of. leoted. Coal ashes, howeirer. are generallj throvv 

Great disappointment was experienced in itsefieots, away, and in the large cities immense qnaatities A|il 

and a sample was analysed by Prof. Way; his re- thus wasted. We have as yet, no detailed seriMsf 

suit was as follows: analyses, from which to csJoulate the aotuel valii 

Water, 4.03 of these ashes. Some partial investigations 

Sand and Clay, 74.16 in my own laboratory, snow that they contain 

S5Sat?S'i5iii;::;::::;:::;.;:;:::::::.v: uU ^'^^ po"n*i« >«» ^oo, of soiubiasubstances. - 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina, 13.88 of the same class as those which oooar in wood 

SSiSL'lifn^k/ ^!Zl' ««• ^^ "^*°y Pl*°«» *^« "o^P makers will gifes 

cfaiiNiiino acid, none. ,i e \t. • ■* ■ . ■ e T^ * 

Liiie, 1.06 small price for these ashes, thus showing that tiff 

Commonsalt 1.62 are able to extract some alkaline matter from tlim. 

IQQ 07 All this, is of course valuable for the soil. I aal^ 

Thi., at shown by the analysis, was nothing more 'ending to pursue the investigatioB of tbi* nlqMi 

than a red soil, crumbled down to a tolerably fine »" *'"' *.■;" "PPO^'-nity, and hope to Uy Ubn Ok 



to take with the farmers at once. ' They have learn- "'"''y "^ "«"«»' '°.f.«»'* *»."">'' "«»»• f" ,• 9^ 

•d that gnano, animal manures, &o., have such °J^'^' "»" q'"»ntit.e. which are annually tktova 

smells, and hence conclude that all highly scented t^^'i p .• # • . 

sabstances are fertUizers. If the dealer can sue „.^» '^o course of a conversation a few day. mm. 

eeed in imparting a most intolerable odor to bis "^''^ » J°7 '"'^''.'S"" Rentleman, wbo ha* a&« 

worthless mixture, he is pretty sure to find a ready "«" Hartford, Ct., he informed me. that aw«r«M 

•ale at good pricei. A man must not then, in thii \°}^' ^'^'''""IZ'TI "•"*• Tr'" '"'"t "^"^I 

business, follou, hu note too implicitly, but must ••"'^' ^om one-third to one-half a. inBoh a. wtU 

oall in the aid of other senses also If a high price '"•'"'? This was rehab e practical evideitce, ui 

is to be given for a manure, it should be one of ac ^^ '» """dance with the ,|ew. that I had pmi. 

knowledled character and Value. """'y entertained. Johm P. Noe toii. 



As concentrated fertilizers come into more gone* Composition of Hog and Cow 

ral demand in this country, and as their importance 

becomes fully appreciated, dealers will doubtless be ■^'- "• '^ '•"*°* ^* AiMun. 

found, who 'will attempt impositions of a similar Pcr centage of waUTf dry mattir ^nd ath in 

character. I perceive already, advertisements of y H^nun. CaialfaiMa 

Tarious artificial manures; these may so far as I can Per cemnye of water, .^88.30 TM^^ 

say, be of good quality, hut I would still urge the ^ drymauer, 17.70 WM 

necessity of caution, in all cases where tlie dealer do aah'caicuiated <m the 

is not known to bo honorable, or where he cannot drymauer, SD.50S tt.m 

give some sufficient guarantee as to the quality of About four-fifths of the weight of these maHrss 

the article that he sells. is water. The hog manure contains about flvelMr 

In the preceding letters, I have indicated nume- cc"*' ™*''"® water than the cow manure. It wffi ks 

rons natural manures heretofore in a great degree poticed too, that these manures are deoidedly risk 

disregarded; some of which may, in almost every in inorganic matter. A little over one- fifth of tks 

locality, be obtained without much difficulty or ex- ^^^7 matter of the hog manure is ash, while tk|l Mk 

Dense. Many of these are entirely neglected as re- ^^ ^^^ o^w manure is less than one-seTentfa of ill 

fuse, and others can be bought for a mere trifle. I ^'7 matter. 

would then recommend that the farmer, before pay- Compotition of the Aih, 

ing largely for such manures as guano, and others HomMauwrt, Caw J 

of the same class, look carefully about him and see 8J»cic acid,,, G.OK »i: 



if there are not to be had some such substances as Sulphuric aci^,..... !..'.! !!!!!!*.'.'.*.**.*. 4!lS0 flD.lii 

I have named, that may be made available by a lit- Phosphoric acid and per-oxide of Iron, . S9.»5 I9!I5 

tie exertion and perseverance, in collecting and pre- Mag^caia,.. ..!... !..!!...!..!!. '.*.*.*.'.*. l*l35 IWl 

serving them . Poiwh, . .'.'.'. ....'.*.*.' sisso llifi 

There are few neighborhoods where a man who chlorine.................. .'..*. ^oaSS ^ iS 

is watchful, cannot in the course of a year, collect a Organic'AcidB,!!!.!!.'..!!'.!.".*.'.'.'.!!*.'. s.ies \\$m 

considerable quantity of these otherwise neglected ■ 

substances When all of the farmers come to nn- ProximaU Organic AHat,,i,. 

derstand their true value, they will no lonffcr permit «- m- ^ *m 

.1 .1 .!• I 1 i^t^ !• .11 Hog Monur§. Ucw jUKlitti9> 

tnem to leave tneir own land, and the supplies will Withth* Without tk» With tht Wkkmtttt 

of course become limited. Before their importance uxaer. toattr. muer. uttm. 

is generally known, those who are in favorable lo- ^aWiScV .^"!? . !"T.': 0.51 9.259 0.95 l.Mt 

calities for the collection of such materials, have an Fibre and iilier bodiej, in- 

opportunity of enriching their soils with comnara- ■°'"H'® ^" ^***' """* ^' ^. ^ ^^ .^ - ^ ^ *-. 

tivelv a verv Rmall ontUv *^"*^^'' ^^'^ 70.089 15.96 61.445 

tiveiy a very small outla) . Albumen, 3.21 14.172 5.46 91.187 

I have hitherto mentioned, with the exception of Casein 0.26 1.148 0.13 0.^ 

bones, manures whose worth depended for the most .^S^iTJlSSVt;:::;::; O.M Im OM l 

part, on their organic portion, and on the nitrogen «^ 

which this contained. There is another important SS-65 100.000 94.61 100.901 

class, consisting of manures wholly or chiefly inor- '^^^'^'!^^,'!!^': 77.83 T4.0f 

ganic, some notice of which seems necessary. _ . ' ■, 

The value of wood ashes, seems now to be quite ^W.99 oe.ii 

generally reoognised; among those who oan eirer PwMBi^««rMhiBtti^ 
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The peroentage of albomen in the dry matter of 
theee manuret is evidently greater than the per 
centa^ of albumen in the dry food eaten. This 
corresponds with experiments of fioussingaalt; that 
though the wei|;ht of the dry manure voided by an 
uiimal is always considerably less than the dry food 
eaten, yet it is sensibly richer in organic matter and 
nitvogenised bodies. The reason of this, is that re- 
latively a larger proportion of carbon is given off 
diroQgn the laags ia respiration, than there is of 
■itrogea compoands and inorganic matter assimila- 
ted by the system. 

Compmratwe vino of the percentagt quantity of the 
inorganic and organic bodiet in equal Vfeighte of 
tk€ hog and cow manuree, 

(Calculated from the foregoing results.) 



en 



gSyak scidy' 

8ul|ihari8 seid, 

Pboi^bone acM and per oxide 
(NT lion, 

ifsgawis, 

PoUHb, 

Bods, 

CUorine, 

Onpuuc agjdf 

Chloffophyl, fatty matter and 

Dextrine or gum, 

Soaar and extract, 

ajbunieiif ..•..••.....• 

i^aaein, 

IVater and Tolatile orfanic 
products, 



BOO MARmU. cow MAIIOKS. 



1000 Ibe. one ton. 



Ibe. 

1«.«71 

0.102 

1-600 

10.883 
1.045 
0.49» 

isoe 

3.909 
111 
0.759 

4.318 

131.151 

15.548 

7.091 
98.434 

2.150 

778.300 



Ibe. 

33 142 

0394 

3.000 

S1.398 
2.090 
0.S44 
2.416 
7. 818 
0.2 
1.5181 



1000 lU. 



302195 



8.4381 

289 

31.092 

15.382 

52.888 

4.300 

1552.800 



Ibf. 
15.947 
0.045 
1.668 

4.060 
0.698 
0.538 
1.301 
6.954 
0.015 
0.566 



1.960 
.503 
14.8e8 

7.761 
42.233 

1.425 

774.950 



1999 840 1990.680 999.800 1099.200 



one ton. 



Ibe. 
31.904 
0.090 
8.779 

8.180 
1.052 
1.078 
2.603 
11.906 
0.030 
1.136 

3.960 

351.006 

29.776 

15.532 

84.468 

2.850 

1549.900 



There is a marked dificronce in the eomposition of 
heae two manures ; and this difference affords,! think 
me reason why their effect on the grain crops general* 
y ia so different. In organic products they do not 
naterially differ, except in albumen, and in this the 
;ovr manure is the richest by about 31 lbs. to the ton. 
riiia large per centage of albumen in the cow ma- 
lare (if this body were as essential as phosphoric 
icid) would argue that this manure is the bo»t; but 
sxpcrience teaches otherwise. Every fanner knows 
:hat generally, in the grain crops, a given weight 
}f good hog manure is worth double its weight of 
sow manure. The cow manure is the richest in so- 
la by about 4 lbs. to the ton. But the essential 
lifierence in the value of these maniu-es, appears 
from the foregoing analyses to reside mainly in the 
phosphoric acid. Of this the hog manure contains 
about 21 lbs. in the ton, while the cow manure has 
but 8 lbs. in the same quantity. Thus it will be 
seen that in phosphoric acid, hog manure is the rich- 
est by about 13 lbs. to the ton of the manure before 
it is deprived of water. In a ton of dry hog ma- 
nure, there is 95.40 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and in 
the same weight of dry cow manurc\.36.32 lbs. ; giv- 
ing a quantity in the former greater than that in the 
latter by 59.08 lbs. to the ton. 

In the cultivation however, of potatoes and the 
root crops generally, cow manure is considered in 
the main to be equally as good, if not better than 
hog manure. The foregoing results would incline 
to the same conclusion, from the fact, that the com- 
position of the former manure corresponds more 
nearly with the food required by the last mentioned 
crops ; while the composition of the latter is more 
analogous to the food required by the grains. 

Il may be well to state, sinoe the dung of the 
NMia anittal varies in eomposition with the food aat- 



, that the cows which afforded manure from whiek 
the foregoing results were obtained, were fed prin- 
cipally upon hay ; and the hogs, during the summer^ 
upon grass and potatoes, and during the fall aaj 
winter upon potatoes, with some pumpkins, apples 
and soft corn. The manure from the hog sty was 
of a poorer quality comparatively than that from tha 
cow stable, on account of a little admixture of ohaff 
and straw which had been thrown in for nesting. 

Ioxtx%n (fforrtBponbtno. 

On the Silk Caitnre of Austria. 

Snittgardt, FA. 91, IflBSl 

In the 14th century the enterprising Venetiani 
introduced the culture of silk into their countryi 
from whence it gradually spread over all those re* 
gions of Italy favorable to the silk worm. 

In the meuntainous regions of Lombardy, where 
the ever refreshing air of the Alps mingles with the 
hot rays of the ItaHan sun, producing a balmy atmos* 
phere in which the mulberry tree bears the most ten- 
der leaf, and where the worm thrives and spins the 
most perfect threadi silk culture has been brought 
to a great degree of perfection, and the silk of Lom- 
bardy is celebrated all over Europe. 

There is no branch of industry which yields such 
rich results from so small an outlay for land and la- 
bor as silk growing; agriculture prosjpers in conneo- 
tion with it, because the mulberry tree takes but lit- 
tle nutriment from the soil, feeds mostly on the 
balmy air, and leaves the full strength of the soil to 
the perfection of grain. It does not interfere with 
the principal operations of farming ; after the ground 
has been prepared for the spring crop, the worm 
then begins to burst forth from its winter coll, and 
in 40 days passes through all the stages of metamor- 
phose, and the glossy cocoons furnish the industri^- 
ous silk grower with the means to secure his other 
crops, and all necessary domestic comforts. 

The reeling and twisting operations give employ- 
ment to women and children during the greater part 
of the year, and enable this densely inhabited 
country to support a largo population ; and, al- 
though England brings great quantities of silk from 
the East Indies, and the silk crop of France and 
other countries is steadily on the increase, never- 
theless, the demand for Italian silk has been con- 
stantly advancing, with a fair prospect of continu- 
ing to do so. 

According to the last official returns, the yearly 
production of cocoons in Austria is estimated at — 

luLombardy, 948,O0OCwt 

In the Venclian provinces, 100,000 

InTyrol, .V! 30,000 ;; 

Inllunffary, SjJJJJ 

In the Militury coloniet, 4,000 

In Dslmaiia, Buhcroia, &c. Ac. 10|000 

486,000 Cwt 

Or, in a round sum, 500,000 cwt. of cocoons. 

According to the official statistics, there are now 
in Lombardy 842,000 Jochs* of Uind planted with 
mulberries; a Joch produces on an average 29^ lbs. 
of cocoons; in Brianza it amounts to nearly 50 lbs. 
of cocoons per Joch. 

The mulberry orchards increase in Lombardy with 
every year ; districts which served as pastures are 
now planted with this valuable tree, giving to the 
whole country the aspect of a garden. 

In the highly cultivated provinces where land is 
scarce, the less valuable grapevine must make room 
for the mulberry tree. According to the estimaf 

• Aa AMUisB Joch is 1499 
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made in the year 1835, the number of mulberry 
trees in Lombardy amounted to 16,573,123, without 
bringing into calculation the mulberry hedges, from 
which great quantities of leaves arc gathered. 

A middle>aged tree yields per year, on an ave- 
rage 70 to 110 lbs. of leaves, and 20 lbs. of fresh 
leaves are calculated for 1 lb. of cocoons. 

The yearly crop of cocoons in Lombardy amounts 
to 248,000 cwt., which would require, according to 
the above estimate, 4,860,000 cwt. of mulberry 
leaves. The price of loaves varies; but 2 il. 20 
krentzers per cwt.* is considered a low price; ac- 
cording to this estimate, the crop of mulberry leaves 
amounts to 11,340,000 florins; from this sum 2,025,- 
000 florins must be deducted for gathering the leaves, 
Sio., and 9,315,000 for ground rent. 

One ounce of worm eggs, or 1) loth, yields 67 
Vienna lbs. of cocoons, which require 1,333 Vienna 
lbs. of leaves. 

Silk culture, as well as farming is carried on by 
persons who rent the land or trees for half the silk 
orop; the land owners furnishing one-half of the 
worm eggs, and the colono or renter, the other half 
of the seeds, and all the labor and care the worms 
require. 

Raw Silk. — The crysalides within the cocoons, 
are killed by exposing them to the hot air of heated 
ovens or to steam; the cocoons are then thrown in- 
to boilers or kettles filled with warm water; the 
threads of 3, 4, 5 or more cocoons are united to form 
one thread; tht) product is called raw silk. The 
kettles are mostly heated in the common way, but 
of late, and especially in Lombardy, they are now 
heated by means of steam; and for a large reeling 
establishment, the steam is generated in one or two 
boilers, and is conducted to the kettles by means of 
pipes, whereby not only a great deal of fuel is eco- 
nomized, but the silk produced in that way is consi- 
dered better and of a handsomer appearance, which 
is ascribed to the uniform temperature which can be 
kept up with steam. To each kettle two women 
are required, one to attend to the reeling (malstra) 
and the other to turn the reel. 

Upon this operation depends the evenness and 
beauty of the thread. The silk growers therefore 
pay great attention to it, and the superior quality 
of Lombardy silk is to be a.scribed to the perfect 
management of this simple operation. 

The number of kettles in use in Lombardy during 
the above mentioned operation amounts to about 40,- 
000 which are employed in about 3,500 Filandas, to 
which 90,000 persons are required. 

The operation of reeling lasts from 40 to 50 days; 
in this space of time the cocoons are all converted 
into raw silk. 

The wages for an overseer, are from 35 to 50 
krentzers; for a maestra, 22 to 30 krcutzers; for the 
hands to turn the reel, from 8 to 13 krcutzers per 
day exclusive of a meal (minestra.) 

They must keep close at work from early in the 
morning till late in the evening, with only one hour's 
recess. 

The quantity of wood required for heating the 
kettles in the ordinary way, averages 50 to 60 lbs. 
per day; when steam is used, half the amount of 
fuel is sufficient. 

To each kettle belongs a reel, and it is estimated 
that a reel can work up 800 lbs. of cocoons in 50 
days. 

11| lbs. of cocoons yield 1 lb. of raw silk; in 
Brianza it requires less cocoons for 1 lb. of silk, 
but on an average 1 lb. of raw silk requires 12 lbs. 
of cocoons. 

^ -■ — _ 

* OiM Florin IS M cents. The florin hss 00 kreuUEcis. 



In the operation of reeling, arises an ofiai cm* 
sisting of a coarse kind of thread which cofers thi 
cocoon. This layer must be carefnlly removtd. 
The husk which covers the crysalides is used for Wd 
covers, or spun for common silk stofiV! TheoflUor 
strata amounts to 10 percent, of the weight of rtv 
silk, and sells for 12 to 24 krcutzers per lb. TW 
price of raw silk averages 12 florins 30 kreotMrsptr 
pound. 

FiLATOREs OR TwisT MiLLs. — At the Fiktom 
the raw silk is twisted for the warft (organsia) ui 
weft (trama.) It is done by means of large ■*• 
chines, set in motion by water and horse pown. 
Twisting is carried on the whole year round ; Ihii 
operation makes a loss on silk from the breakage of 
the threads, knots, &c., which amounts to from S tt 
6 per cent. 

In Lombardy, the number of Filatures amonatt to 
about 500, which employ 3,750 men, 7^40 wonei 
and 2,015 children. To twist a pound of silk, eotU 
from 1 fl. 27 to 1 fl. 34 krs.; when to this, thseoit 
of reeling is added with 44 krcutzers per lb., the 
expense of working up the cocoons into twist, eottt 
about 2fl. 15 krcutzers per ponnd. 

The total value of silk of the diflTerent ooaatriM 
of Austria, is estimated at 50,500,000 florins, wUek 
is to be divided: — 

For the Cocooua, 41,700,000 florisi 

Reeling or prodnciiig Raw Silk tMXifin " 

Twigt, 4,400,000 « 

Oflul, <00,000 « 

The raw material has a value of about 43,000,- 
000 fl., which amount is increased to about one sixtk 
of its value, or H millions through the opera^ 
of reeling and twisting. 

Although silk culture is carried on in the sasM 
manner all over Lombardy, the Venetian kiagdosi, 
and the southern part of Tyrol, yet each provisos 
produces a peculiar kind of silk, each bearing adif* 
ferent character. The best silk is prodnoed in JIH- 
anza; it is superior to any in Italy, or in the wbolo 
world; the next best is that of Varese, in the pro- 
vince of Como, and Bergama. 

Silk culture has especially been improved in Bri- 
anza, through the influence and labors of the iilk- 
growers' societies of Mayland and Como. Throogk 
various improvements and good managemeat, iOk 
has there obtained greater lustre, softness and top- 
pleness, which was formerly only possessed by tie 
silk of Turin. 

The finest and most glossy stuffs are maanfaotor- 
ed from the silk of Brianza, and the indostrioos isd 
highly intelligent inhabitants of that district art 
considered masters in the treatment of the silk won, 
as well as in the operation of reeling and twisting. 

Bergamos silk has an old established repntatios, 
and is much sought after for the English market. 

Brescia silk comes next, then Cremona, and that 
of a part of Mantua, where silk cnltare has bees of 
late much increased and improved. 

Lodi and Pavia are, from their low situations and 
practice of irrigating the meadows and fields, leu 
favorable to the culture of silk. The worm there 
spins a coarse and less uniform thread, which it to 
be ascribed to the dampness of the atmosphoro, it 
which the worm works more sluggishly than is pro* 
vinces of a greater altitude, where the air is more 
pure and dry. 

Verona and its vicinity, with several districts of 
Mantua, produce the most celebrated sewing silk. 
It is not long since the operation of reeling ws* 
left in the hands of ir.experienoed reelera, wIm pro* 
duced a dirty, unequal and spotted thread; bat of 
late, more attention has been paid to ihaepMmtiosi 
the ooooons are now picked aad tha doma MM 
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thrown a«ide, because Ihoy always yield an infeiioi 

artiula. 

V«rana U tho great depot for aewing silk 

Padua aai Rnvigu furnUb twislod i<illt, (lortigll- 

*[■,) ot wbicb cords o[ all colors are made Tor the 

VioeuMt and BnsHano'a principal products are dou- 
ble thread Tram silki it is rather benvy aad not ve- 
TJ •opplo, which is ascribed to tho hard wnler used 
ia re«ling| Jt soenis that that operatiiin is nut well 
■Iteoded to, and the aarerul romuval ot tho coarser 
tbrends on the ontside ot Ilio cncnon is much neglect- 
ad, which makes the thread less unirorm and pare. 

The silk of Tyrol has a fine appearance, and it 
woald be still more oven if the niaoslraa would pay 
more attealion lo cross the thread properly in reel- 
ing. 

The silk commerce of Italy baa its principal scat 
in Lombacdy. It bas undergone great chanofes du- 
ring the last forty years, nnd Italy now produces the 
best silk, and much more than any other country in 
Eg rope. 

The facility with which silk is grown and the 
great profits it yields, induced the silk growers to 
estenil this branch ot industry as much as possible. 

Id the rear IflOO, the total amount of silk grown 
ia Lombardy alone, was estimated at 1,^00,0(10 Ibg. 
which has since Inoreased to 4,000,000 lbs. ; it may 
perhaps, in the next twenty years, runup to 6,000,- 
DOOtbs- 

The political diltioultics with wfajch Italy has had 
tn contend since tlie beginning of this century, have 
much impeded the development of the culture ot 
lUk. Napoleon's policy of the continental system 
eloaed the Engliab market to (he Italians. Tho 
East India Company brought to England, Bengal 
■ilk as a substitute for the Italian silk; though of an 
inferior quality, it answered very well for certain 
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The foregoing tables show that in former periods, 
the quantity of Italian silk brought into the market, 
oTer reached tho quantity of Asialio silk nearly 50 

In the second period, ibo importation of Asiatic 
ailk increased considerably; the Italian silk enjoyed 
u equal share of increaso. Of late, a considera- 
ble quantity ot silk goes lo Germany and Switier- 
laod, and the average exports of Austria, are — 
TolmipB, 1.330, too llxL 

rroLTDos, i,Boa,ono" 

To Oatmuiy and Hwilzeijaoil, S,S51,S00 " 

TsRsslk, 109,000 " 

According to the official reports, the quantity of 
wBk in Lombardy has locrea^i^ throe-fold within 40 
juart. and the price doubled ; consequently, the in- 
ffHft bom ailk bM iB«r<«Md Hz-fcld in forty foars 



The niiriK' iillit'inl reports estimate the value of ex- 
ported silk lo 30,446,1140 florins; (he amount con- 
sumed in (he Empire lo 12,000,000 fl. ; together, to 
42,446,640 Oorins. 

To raise 433,000 cwt. of cocoons, requires, 8,760,- 
UOOcwt. of leaves; calculating that one man can ga- 
ibor 50 conloers in 40 days, employs 176,200 bandl 
in gathering leaves. To every j metric ounces of 
•^fiS'i— 'be labor of one woman is calouUted to 
raise the worms, yielding about 100 lbs. of cocoou, 
which requires 43B,000 bands. 

Reslillg aSfl.OOO IliL, emplojT! for 50 itay., .... 160,000 lunds. 
Tiiliviil4,S»).0uaib(.,m]uiru.durliigaiadn]i, 30,000 " 






<r siuai fcoc 



Together, TW.aiO IndWIdosli 

About one-sixth of the whole population of the 
Lombardy and Venetian kingdoms is thus engaged 
in this branch of industry. C. L. Fleis. 



IRRIGATION. 

EoiTOKi or The CDi.rivATOR— While in Wor- 
cester, Mass , a few days since, I was invited by 
Col. J. W. Lincoln to examine bis system of irriga- 
tion, and to accompany him dawn the Blaokstone 
river into Rliode Island, to look ai ibe watered mea- 
dows which so frequently occur on that stream. 1 
was agreeably surprised to find such an extensiva 
and systematic use of water for the parpose of irri- 
gation; and feeling quite an interest in the general 
subject of watering land by artificial means, I will 
attempt a description of what I saw in my recent 
journey, and slate some of the principles of the ao- 



of the 
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Col. Lincoln has 30 acres of interval land, situa- 
ted on the margin of the Blacketonc river, whioh 
he has been watering from that stream, for twenty 
years. A portion of the land had been iraperfectly 
irrigated by a previous owner; hut wben the Colo- 
nel took possession of the land , he found (he ditohea 
in so bad a stale, and so poorly arranged, that he 
commenced entirely anew with a thorough and aya- 
tematic process. The surface of the meadow ia 
considerbly uneven, and it required some skill and 
care in laying out the ditches so as to conduot the 
water over the meadow. He thinks that if the thing 
were to be done again, he should first graduate the 
surface so as to get the water over the land with 
greater facility. As it is, however, every part ia 
well watered. 

Tho ground is, as is usual wilh alluvial lands, 
highest near the stream, descending thenee towards 
the foot of the uplands, and also descending wilh 
the river. On (be side of the meadow joining the 
higher lands, there is a hollow, running through the 
entire length of tbejunctiun, with branches diver- 
ging, and some of them extending across the inter- 
val; and these hollows are very convenient fot 
draining off the sutplus water of Irrigation. Where- 
ever it is necessary to convey the water aeroes these 
hollows in order to distribute over land beyond them, 
an embankment is raised, with the carrier ditch in 
the top, nnd thus the water is condacled over at the 
proper level. Cheap sluiie culverts are constructed 
in these embankments, in'order that tbc trench 
drains may not be interrupted in their work of drain- 
age. A thorough dam is thrown across the river, a 
little way above the meadow; in it are strongly aa- 
cnred gales, easily opened or shut, as moro or less 
water may bo required; a stone flume receives the 
water from the dam, nnd posses it into a main car- 
rier ditch, running from thence through the ei re 
Seagiii of ite meaJew on the highest ground. S 
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4r ieofiobk! csniera Iranoh ont •• ne&rly Kt right 
kagles with tha priDoipel oirrier a* the sarfaoe or 
(hh inMrvkl will adinit, and with inch freqaeacf ai 
to aandaat tho water on to trerj lexel of tha land. 
Little gattera are made with a hoe, in the ildsB of 
thete ■eotionat oarrieri, through which tha water 
flowi in *mall (treama, and then trickle* over the 
■atira sorraoe of the ground. To determine the 
partioDlar plaoa for theH ditohni, lo as to get the 
water properly oTsr the land, it a worlcof skill, and 
raqnirea a practiced eje, together with the aid of a 
apirit lerel, and the fr^qaeat sticking down of small 
•takes, for the gaidaace of the plowman in torning 
kia furrow for the laotional ditches. Il is not found 
^Ariaable to gire miioh descent to the water in the 
ttltrrian, beoaiue it wonld hara too much tendency 
in tha lowest place, and wonld not flow over the 
land with anffioient eqnality. Ona or two inches 
fall In every tan feet of length, is enough. Flames 
made of plank, with gate* in them, are placed in 
the main oarrier ditoh, at aoitaUe intervals, and al- 
•o' at the month of the aids carriers, and by opening 
tm^ ihDlliag these gates, tbe water is taken off the 
iMd aX one place, and let on at another, at plea- 

Whan tha water ia first let into tha ditohea, if any 
riight iaeqnalities in the sides or snrface of their 
bMiks ooonribywhioh tbe water esonpea before they 
aM Uled, BDongh earth is taken from the hottom of 
tkan to make ^1 IotoI, so that the water may serra 
dU part* of the land eqnnllr. Trench drains are 
*Me in the hoHowej to oondDot off all siirplas wa- 
mr, and pravent water graaaee from appearing in 
tk* award. Ia catting the trench drains, a carefal 
flxaminntion with the aid of the IcTal was mode, in 
ol4ar, if possible, to gire the draiai snob a dircc- 
rioa Mahonld oondnot the water to land on some 
t«W«r tevel, where it could be again osed for irriga- 
tlta. Haeh adTantaga was in this way gained. 

In these Yarioni ways the waters of the Black- 
■lone are conducted to, and spread over thirty acres 
of land. The ditohes onoe made, nothing more has 
Otar been neoessary in order to Ihoroagh irrigation, 
MTe the making of slight repairs in the sides of the 
dttebes, oeoasioned by meadow moles, and tbe feet 
«Y the oattle while feeding off the afiermath. 

Aa I walked over this irrigated groond, observing 
tlia rich sediment with which tbe never failing wa- 
ter* of tbe river were charged, the thoroughness 
and convenience of tbe dam, galea and ditches, for 
controling the irrigation, and the evidences of the 
fertility which had been imparted to tbe meadow, I 
thoogbt to myself, here is going on that "gallant 
operation " so quaintly and jet so teraely described 
by old Walter Blith in his EngUth Improvtr. He 
remarks— " If either tfay land be gravelt, or of a 
sound warm ssndie, or mixed nature, and any whit 
descending, then any running atreame will have a 
gallant operation. Tbe warmer, lighter, and sound- 
er is the land, the greater is tbe advantage. These 
particulars discovered, out of question than bast a 
wonderful advantage before Ibee, especially if thou 
haat any great length and quantity of land along 
the River, or by a great roade way side, or else 
hast any good land floods from great townes or ci- 
ties, make aa maoh of these advantages, and ap- 
priae tbam at thy lands, for though hereby tboo canst 
tnake thy lands no more, jet tbonmayst make them 
•o mneh better, almost as then canst desire. And 
M doa bat a littla consider of the way of botb At- 
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that the watW running trickling among lbs grin 
end npon the eaiUie, leaving her thickaesse, isjb, 
or filth, which I call richnease, among the grsiH, 
and upon the earth, and itself runneth awayisioil^ 
drayntng trenail, and truubleth thee no more, all 
so the goodnesBB t>C tbe water is as it were riddle^ 
screened, and strnincd out inio tbe lands, snd (te 
leanesse tlidelh away wUh it." 

Col. Lincoln's meadow ia nature 11 j of anexcBtd- 
ingi; light sandy soil, with a loose open subsoil, If 
much so that at the oonmanccmenl of the irrigtijs^ 
it was difficult 10 cover parts of it with a fVt, 
sward at all. Bat by approprinling the ''wopdo- 
ful advantage" a&brded by the river, by "Siting tkt 
land to the water, and the water to tbe land," tt 
finds that "tha" natnral "iDannc^s slideih away,* 
and n remarkable fertility takes its plate. His it- 
terval now give* bim an arerngn yield of two teu 
of bay per acre, per aannm. Tliere lias been at 
season, however moist, for tbe past twenty yesnl 
that he has not derived mneh benefit from tbe at^ 
cial watering. 

Tho Colonal think* there mre M nakiM M Bite 
or espeditiou* a* those allbrded by Ifti gaU ^/ h M . 
proving and rendering penannentlj wiidbMifti'fl 
dry, barren, sandy, or gTavallj WbOb. CHI Hi 
water, he says, aad jtut ao hr ■« h* MK-'IpMlA 
that, he has nooocasioB to dm<v«ad AwrtakHih 
for tbe water wiU bring a , _ _..^ ^. 

lisb fertility. At the oomsaeaeem^t of tUairi 
prise, he took down hi* old I 
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quit* half fill tk« «« fc 
is now BO spare room, — tha ii 
greatest degree owing to tka b _ . 
Scial watering ia iadirsotly adraaUiaaaMi >tv tib 
whole faiv; for whU* thanaadwwfiaUknii^Mi 
hay than formerly, it yet reqnirea ao maaaiwilto 
the yards j the extra prodace supporta a IWHh'lD* 
gar stook of oattle, doable the mannra ia !■ eaan- 
qnence made, all of which is'apread npop ■lia'it 
lands,— tbas giving a progressiva iupaMUHK 
alt the land. The hay from tha tmgataJ Alb 
fonnd to be of a very milky qoalU^, tni; tM^aal 
and other stock are very food of it for it* aaniMi 
and laocatency. Then, too, tbera ia a fclrtlllrf 
aftermath on the meadow tat the eattia HtilaUl, 
which oomes at a time when tha upla^A pnHtquflfO 
used ap for the season. 

Now that tbe ditohea are all completed, It takts 
but a half boor to an hoar eaib day to roaniige th« 
irrigation ; bat this daily attesdanoe, hnwcvet, nml 
not be remitted; on tbe eontrurj, murb dependsi^ 
on careful attention and the txcroiic of judgment, . 
for if the water ia not freqoently riinn^cd from [ilso* 
to place, it will stagnate In ibe soil, wild grasses 
will spring up, and the quality of lbs hay will b« 
injured. No part of the meadow, tbercfore, rec^- 
ved tbe water more than two days in a watki 
and after tbe grass has got well slarteil io ^ 
spring, the water is not asoaJly continued mnretbaa 
one day in the week, in onaplauc. In ihitwayth* 
water is used, from early spring tn lule auluinn, sa- 
ving an interval commencing two to three week* be- 
fore haying, and ending at l\\e close of that bad- 
ness. The best success ia found to fallow, wkan 
the water oan be made to flow gently ovor the aa^ 
face,— a rapid oorrent bei: i,it to earry oftattS^ 
ling matters, and a slngi .sactiTity being awM 
bring in wild grasiM. i , bat conalant MRwl 

ty or the water, ia th< voiisidered ta bo a l iiWa 

fnf maxim ia the tr 
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Um good cfieoU of irrigation are produced only by 
numing toa^er^— coarse grasses and marsh plants 
springing op when the water is allowed to stagnate. 
Riming water comes upon the field charged with 
gaeeoQS matter, with oxygon and nitrogen, and car- 
bonio acid, in proportions very different from those 
in which these gases are mixed together in the air. 
To the root and to the leaf also, it carries these gas- 
tone sabetanoes. The oxygen is worked up in aid- 
ing tke decomposition of decaying vegetable mat- 
ter. The carbonic acid is absorbed by and feeds the 
pliattt. Let the same water remain on the same 
spoif and the supply of these gaseous substances is 
•<Nw exhaneted. In its state of rest it re-absorbs 
mmw portions from the air with comparative slow- 
m^u. But let it flow along the surface of the field, 
ejqpoiing every moment new particles to the moving 
air, and it takes in the carbonic acid especially with 
much rapidity, and as it takes it from the aii almost 
as readily, again gives it up to the leaf or the root 
with which it first comes into contact. But further, 
if water be aUowed to stagnate over the finer gras- 
ses, they soon And themselves in circumstances in 
which it is not consistent with their nature to exhib- 
it a healthy growth. They droop, therefore, and die, 
and are succeeded by new races, to which the wet 
land is more congenial." 

In addition to the watered meadow. Col. Lincoln 
has several acres of upland, situated on a southern 
slope, whioh he irrigates temporarily by turning on 
a tmall stream issuing from springs in the highlands 
bayond, and which receives sufficient accessions 
firofli tlie rains and melting snows of early spring 
to adapt it to that purpose. The brook is brought 
oa to this land at the highest point in the slope ; a 
ditek-, made by the plow, runs aross the land, at 
rifkt aagles with the descent, and the water, triok- 
Vm^ over the lower side of the ditch, diffuses itself 
ovar the surface for a considerable breadth, until 
it iseanght by another ditch, lower down, and par- 
allel to the first, when it is again spread, and so on, 
to the bottom of the slope. If for any reason it is 
deairable to bring the water on to the land at a low- 
er ]M>int than the first named ditch, it can be done by 
regulating the gates at the mouth of the ditohes. 
In this system of irrigation it is not found to be so 
important as in .the fiat land mode, to change the 
water from place to place frequently, though it is 
still well to vary its course at short intervals, giving 
eq«al benefit to all portions of the land. 

Col. Lincoln thinks that irrigation should not be 
aegleoted by any farmer who can turn even a small 
stream, or springs, on to his grass lands for only a 
few weeks in the spring. On land thus partially ir- 
rigated, the grass starts very early, the earth hav- 
ing acquired a thicker covering, is afterwards less 
affected by drouth, and the crop of hay, although 
leas than on lands receiving a more constant water- 
ing, is yet much superior to that on adjoining land, 
of equal quality of soil, on which water has not been 
tamed. There are many temporary streams, form- 
ed in hilly districts in the spring of the year by the 
rains and melting snow, that collect in their course 
a rich sediment, which may be arrested and distribu- 
ted by the water among the grass roots of our pas- 
turee and mowings, instead of passing to the river 
to make a nseless deposit in its bed, or aiding to fill 
np a neighboring mill-pond. Oftentimes, too, by 
throwing a cheap embankment or dam across the 
lower end of valleys among the hills, these waters 
■irr be bottled up for a inore prolonged nee. 

Svta apring water, eontaining no perceptible te^ 

}i fomd in praettee to be very benefleial in 

Prof. Jobaatoe reomrka that '*in lime* 



stone districts, these waters are generally impreg^ 
nated with carbonate of lime, and in other districts 
again, the springs contain gypsum and common salt, 
and sulphate of soda and sulphate of magnesia, and 
thus are capable of imparting to plants many of 
those inorganic forms of matter, without whioh thejr 
cannot exhibit a healthy growth." 

Sir Humphrey Davy remarks that "even in casee 
where the water used for flooding is pure, and free 
from animal or vegetable substances, it acts by caae- 
ing the more equable diffusion of nutritive matter 
already existing in the land ; and in cold weather it 
preserves the tender roots and leaves of the grase 
from being affected by frost. In 1804, in the month 
of March, I examined the temperature in a water 
meadow near Hungerford, in Berkshire, hf a very 
delicate thermometer. The temperature of the air 
at seven in the morning was 29 deg. The water 
was frozen above the grass. The temperature of 
the soil below the water, in whioh the roots of the 
grass were fixed, was 43 deg." 

Sinclair, in his Code of jigrieulturtf remarks tbet 
''clear spring water, in the state in which it iseuee 
from the hills, is certainly of a fertilizing quality | 
and in either cold or hot weather, it moderates the 
temperature of the soil. Clear spring water umj 
also be used longer than the foul or muddy, boiag. 
less apt to render the grass gritty and unwholesome; 
hence some give a preference to clean watered 
crops." 

Sieveral interesting experiments have been made 
by distinguished philosophers, showing the effeeta 
of pure water upon vegetation. 

''Mr. Boyle dried in an oven, a proper quantity 
of earth proper for vegetation, and after carefnUy 
weighing it, planted in it the seed of a gourd, tie 
watered it with pure rain water, and it produced a 
plant whioh weighed fourteen pounds, though the. 
earth producing it had suffered no sensible dimnni* 
tion." 

"A willow tree was planted by Van Helmont, ia 
a vessel containing a thousand pounds of earth 
This plant was watered with distilled water; and 
the vessel was so covered as to exclude all solid 
matter. At the end of five years, upon taking oat 
the plant, he found it had increased in weight 119 
pounds, though the earth had lost only two onnoea 
of its original weight." 

There is another theory as to the action of sim* 
pie water when used for irrigaton, which I will 
state. It is believed by some that all plants excrete 
certain matters from their roots which are hurtful to 
other plants of the same kind; that the cultivated 
grasses, being in time aflected by their own excre* 
tions, do not continue permanently healthy in the 
same site, and therefore mosses and other inferior 
plants, spring up and extirpate them ; that the wa- 
ter of irrigation, in its descent through the soil and 
subsoil, washes away this exercmentitious matter 
from the roots of the grasses, and carries it off in 
solution ; and that hence, in a good degree, the 
hoalthfulness and verdure of irrigated meadows. 

After taking a good look at Col. Lincoln's irriga- 
tion, I accompanied him down the river into Rhode 
Island, to view the watered meadows which there 
so frequently occur. Some of the meadows pre- 
serve their original surface, and the ditches are laid 
out, and the water distributed, in a way precisely 
like that practiced by Col. L. Other meadows have 
been graduated by the plow and scraper, so as to 
present a surface best adapted to systematic irriga* 
tion. A mound of earth is raised, extending through 
the centra of the meadow in its entire length, ana a 
carrier ditch, starting from the dam in the strei 
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eaten this moDDd, ^od pKMM the wuer throagh the 
ieteTT*!. The Ised on e^oh lide of the mKin car- 
rier U lsi<l oat in bsde of forty feet ia width, at 



freqiMBtlj bsok farrowiag the soil with the plow, 
Seotioaal ditohei oat through the centre or moat 
arawning part of theie beds, take the wetar from 
tbs mun ditoh, and psM it the entire length of the 
fcedt. Freqaeot little op«ningi are made ia the top 
of Iht aidea of these seotional carriers, through 
wUoh the water flows, and then it spreads eaoh wajr 
fr*m the ditoh, over the entire ■arfdce of the beds, 
paailBg iat« the deftd furrows, when used proruselj, 
*Bd bj them it U oarrisd to a main treooh to be con- 
dnotcd to land oD ■ lower lerel, or else back into 
the riTer. Flamea aad gates are placed in the main 
oarrier at ioitable intervals, and also at the mouth 
of tho side earrieri, so that the water can be chan- 
ged from one lectioo to another, aa desired. 

It straok me, npon viewing these grednated mea- 
dowa, that they were in the long run, of e obeaper 
conatTtiation than those where tho sarfaoe is left in 
it* aataral itele. Onoe done, they are right for aJJ 
time, the irrigation ia easier managed, the water 
more perfectly diitribnted and drained off, and its 
elleets, in oanteqaenoe, are oiore benefloial. 

I ihoold remark that all the irrigated fields whioh 
I aaw in ny recent joorney are iaveriablj of a light 
dry sandy soil, with an open sabsoil. It is foand, 
however, in praotice elsewhere, that almost all soils 
kre benefitted by irrigation, if water doei not stag- 
Bate for want of proper draioage. 

Sinclair remarks that "irrigation is not restricted 
to any pnrtioolar description of soil. Land natn- 
rally wet may be greatly improved by it, when ao- 
oompanied by drainage, and it is equally benefloial 
to that which is dry. Rich losms produce the great- 
oit crops, even though waters be not of the flrtt 
qnality. Peat bogs, when properly draLosd, will 
likewlM yield good crops. Irrigating adhesive clays 
)« expensive, and the benefits from it do not so soon 
•.ppenr; bat it is evident, from a meadow near Long- 
leat, that even this sort of land may, by good man- 
agement, be thus rendered more fertile; and it is 
well known that some of the best laeadowg in Olon- 
ceitershire, and at Woburn, are upon a clayey sub- 
atratam. The most suitable soils, however, are 
those of a sandy or gravelly nature ; more especial- 
ly when they can be irrigated by muddy Btreams, 
the sediment of which eorrools th^ir excessive open- 
ness. Indeed, by means of the warm and rich wa- 
ter* ota low, fertile and popalons district, impreg- 
nated with mad, and fall of animal and vegetable 
mannres, almost any soil may be ooaverted iaio a 
rich meadow." 

Finally, the theory of the advantages of irriga- 
tion is thus aammarily staled by Stephens, in his 
Book of Ike Farm. ••Could the hand of man," be 
remarks, "distribute manure around the roots and 
atoms of grass as minutely and as Incessantly as tur- 
bid water; could it place a covering of woolen tex- 
tnro npoD each blade and aroand each stem of grass, 
OS oompletely as water can embrace each plant and 
keep it warm ; could it water the grass as quietly 
nod uonatantly as the slow current ot irrigation ; and 
oonld it wash away burlful matter from lb» soil as 
delicately from the fibre* of the roots of grass as 
irrigaiiag water, there would be no need of irrig«> 
tloa J the hnsbandman coald then command at will 
Tardant pastnrage for his Books and hards, throogh- 
\eyear,aBdin the driest season. ^<« eucAais- 
tganev wonld he a* effaelfve ** in tioa j hqt 
litBtBdB* th« rdktive itate of tl . _t praMnt 



are between mu snd th« BBtioB «f p hj ij— I kfl^' 

be employs irrigation b* bb iBltiiiiBt.rf Mi.jbH - 
and indaces Ifatare to Bwiet him U BiBiBMt»>j|Mi 
live Btoek by an application of hw pBBMliBj.jfJt 
of acting, under his own gaidBBoe, bnt la ■Mifcih, 
andonbtedly displays her snperiority ant hlM.Jt^ 
in perseverance and dexterity." 

I have prolonged my article to n grBBt 1m(A) 
but believing that the sobjeot of irriguiaB 1|.M 
very generally understood, and that tlM Ml ii mtfk 
less practiced than it shonld ha where ao Hu^Bt < 
cellent natural rsoilitiet for it ekitt, I hBvatMl^. 
it advisable to be at oooaidemble pi 
thorities sufficientty to expli 
tarn attentitm to its praotioe- 
BraltlboTo', Vt., JprU 30, 1860. 
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John Bandolilh onoe remarked to b 
"in themtdtitodeof conaaellora there iai 
whioh is true when haaty end pBrlinl "fJ'^JT ■* 
This I* *trangly illnitrated by tk» iuJitm- 
the Pear-tree Blight. 






heat of aammer," says BBOther. "It ia oviKgte 
soooalent growth, produced by i^vdidwM MlB«i> 
tion," assert! a third; "it comee <w like la fMt 

lenoe or the potato rot, nDOentrolled mmi BBamtri 
by any skill," responds a IboTth. SosBB bB*B db> 
covered that it i« aaaaed by an inaeet gMliBg ttB 
interior bark; other*, that it reeitlta Ihm.thajil* 
■onous sting of an iateot in the braaohaB. Wiay 
maintain that particular varietiea only nr* rtnBn 
liable to this diEatter, and many more, that it BttBMI 
all sorts alike. 

In addition to previously advanced DptaiMU,* 
have received a communioaticn from E. J, QHOTi 
of Oreenbasb, N. Y., in which he oonldBBtlyll- 
vnnces the belief that be has diaoov«r«d tha M>' 
cause; but the length of bis oomtqaBieatjoB, tti 
the vary narrow limits of the Horticnltnral Diftfl* 
meet of this paper, preclade its pabliokticM anta. 
We can furnish only an abstraot of his thlsiy Bli 
observation*. At or a little befors mid aniallffjit 
the slsenoe of dew for several night*, h* ohaartad 
liquid drops falling from a pear tree, whioh Wtn ■ 
snbseqnently found to proceed frooi ninnia tftUia 
thickly covering the shoots or branohea, bb4 ^kk 
had at first escaped notice from tba idantiQ'er thdt 
color with that of the pear bark. The wtnidk 
which thesB insects exude, is regarded aa a peiaaa, 
absorbed by the pores of the bark, and pteveatiaf 
also the natural p^rspiraiion. These iBiaetawfn 
observed to continue for about ten daya, when th^l 
disappeared. They are duublUbs wi^rthj the atten- 
tion of fruit growers, and may under ci^rtaia cir- 
cumstanoes produce the d^^utb of the tree or bronok- 
ps) but it wonld be deciding fiom too limited data 
to say that this is the asanl or universal cause. Ob- 
servation* most be made wiib great Judgment ui 
aeoaraoy through ell parts of tlie country, — thiol)(|i 
b long aeries of years,'— ihrnugh all the lariati^ 
of seasoBt, — nnder all moclGs of caltivatbn,— jn W 
varieties of soil,— and ia vnrious Uiitudee and a' 
mate*, to enable any one lo avcrlUrow all prerlfl 
qpinioB*, and to aatabliih a >lo theory applf ~ ~'~ 
alika to all aaaaa. Bat it » waya ii - ^- 
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•Mfol to reo«i«e and T«earcl «U th« obsarvation) 
vhioh may b« made, relaiiT« to tbia formidabl* ma- 
tad*. 

The fallowiDg rrmarkt of oar corTOBpondBut, ts- 
Ulive to the ptriedieal appiaranct of the fire-bligbt, 
will be new to oar re&deca, bat we Tear the rule will 
ba regarded by name a» eiiabliahed a« raaoh bj iti 
•zoeptions as W direct eviiienoe: — 

"The BBine disorder prevailed amoDg the appts, 
pear, and quince trees, on the banka ol the HdJbod 
ID I7S0, and eontinusd ils ravages until 1793. 
Twantj-two year* aftei, (1S02,) it agaio made id 
appearance, and continaed iia altacks for 4 or 5 
reara. Again 22 j*>rs elapsed, and in ]S24 the 
tame disorder preTailed, and lasted 4 years ; — and 
in 1846 we were onoe more safferers Tram cbe same 
ssnse — oat pear treai are still proatratad by its fa- 
tal attacks. This disease has been celled by some 
"fire blight" — it has been atlribated to a "conp de 
soliel" — one writer says it is produced by the apkii 
tmnata, a small inseol covered by a fine white wool ; 
— the inseol which oame under my observation, is 
vary diflerent in every eharaoteristio — so small as to 
aaoapa notice in the first stage; and so similar to a 
Jtj at maturity as to mislead an inattentive obser- 
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of the peaoh having 
so, I collected all the fine sons i 
eoold get ; still for a white I had no good ripe peach- 
aa. Seven years ago, I went to Mr. Conklin's ex- 
teaaif e peaoh arohard about the 20th of September, 
and bought two bushels on purpose to get the seeds. 
Wa aonght the very best ve could And ; his early 
peao hat were nearly gone; I look the last on the 
traes. That broogbt the ripening of tbem to the 
period I picked the peaofaea off, ZO days later. The 
Columbia was just beginning to ripen j I got the flist 
ripe. That brought them two weeks earlier than 
the original. I planted the atones in rows, like 
planting potatoes, only covered shallow, following 
aatnra as near as I could. All brought the same 
sort in color and appearance. The result is, 1 have 
the Morris White through the seaaonj the Columbia 
and Early York also, so that the whole space is now 
filled with the same species from last of August to 
20th October, and any farmer, it he has one superi- 

change lo early and late to last the wbole aeason. 
Bot plant the atones when fresh, if you expeat to 
raise a good tree, for if they become dry, yon will 
gel a poor peach something resembling the original, 
bat worthless. Mr seedlings, out of abool 600 
Eraea, which I planted seven years ago, contain on- 
ly aboat four trees that nre not as good, and many 
niMh better than the original. Thos. CaAicHEAD, 
la. tVkitehUl. Cumberland Co., Pa., Marth. 

Tha importance of raising new varieties which 
shall be severally better adapted to Ihe various and 
widely differing localities of onr broad territory, 
than aiialiog sorts, is becoming strongly felt by the 
BDltivatora of fruit. Experiments therefore, Hke 
Ihe precedmg, are of much interest and valne, and 
DOT eorrespondent appears to have been onnsually 
tBeoaasful in th« excellence of his results. 

The opinion ia by no means nncommon, that by 
|lftBting apple aeeds and peaoh stone* in IKt frvit, 
grfarrMtly fresh, the seedling wiQ very nearly re- 
MMU* the original. Thiaresnlt can he oonfldePtW 
■awud only alter rapeatad experimanta in hcth 

MfsaUaby lida. Whether ihia hr '-■ 

■■hliii.to—t pwhnpanarM 



probable thai the peculiar oharaeier of the seedling 
ia chiefiy if not wholly stamped upon Ihe seed at the 
time of the impregnation ot the ovule by the float- 
ing pollen ; after causes may modify the reault, but 
if so, in but smalt degree. At any rate, wa d^not 
find any modifying effect by freshneBB or age, in aajr 
□r the common seeds sown by the farmer, nor «bj 
thing of the kind in the oooumber, melon, «M 
squash. Ed. 

The Peach Crop. 

Tbrooghout Western New-York, there is a moat 
promising appearance of an abundant crop of peaoh- 
es. The trees are loaded with blossoms. In a large 
portion of the northern Stales, appeatanoes ara 
equally favorable. Northern Ohio will doobllesa 
afford an abuniianl aupply, but in the central por- 
tions of that State the crop is thin, although in ma- 
ny localiliea a fair product will be obtained. It 
sometimea occurs that the crop is destroyed or in- 
jured late in apHng, or after the present period, bnt 
SDch occnrreocea nre unuaual. We must not, how- 
ever, be too oonBdentin advance, as it ia better that 
onr bopes aboold be exceeded than disappointed. 



8we«l and Soar Apple. 

I have observed several remarks on tha Sweet and 
Sour apple in Tht CuliivaloT. I am in possasuon 
of a few facts which I have nsver seen pabliahad. 
The apple that I am acqnaiated with baa been grow- 
ing in what was formerly my father's orchard evai 
since my reoollection ; there are now bnt three traaa 
living) they do not mix as well as fatmerl;. On 2 
' ' ' I have not observed any except a " 

or three years; on the other I 
>tty well, though they are i 
>ur, growing promiscuously. The aonr 
apple is a perfect Rhode Islnnd Greening, conse- 
quently a winter apple; tbe sweet ia a fall apple, 
about half tbe aize of the Greening, which causa* 
tbe mixed apples to grow inrldgea. The awe et ap- 
ple ia an flgreeablo, pies 
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ly. Behj. Macombei 

Tbe above described variety baa been oonsidara- 
bly cultivated in various parts of the Norlherk 
States, It is a very singuUr peculiarity of lb* 
fruic, that oertain portions, and often Ihe whole ap- 
ple, by a sort of diseased or imperfect growth, fatla 
to develop tbe acid qualities of the Jnice. This im- 
perfect growth is shown by the smaller size of the 
sweeter portions, and by its whitish or blannbed so- 
lor. A similar mixture ol' imperfect and healthy 
vegetable growth may be seen in tbe leaves of the 
ribbon graii; and tbe tendency to sweetness or in- 
sipidity in blanched substances ia abown in celery 
and sea-kale, and in potatoes kept excluded from 
tbe light. 

Il ia a very common notion that this variety wa* 
originally produced by outting through the centre, 
the buds of a sweet and aour apple, and joining Ihe 
halve* of each at ihe time of boddiog. But anch a 
result ia a physical impossibility. For in common 
budding and grafting, the union always cakes place 
by the granulations of the newly forming wood; a 
bud oonsislB of a great number of minute and 
oonoentrioally folded leaves, and all these edge* 
oanaot be made to coinoide, much Isaa to adhere 
logelber. If it were poaaible to cut directly through 
the vital point of the bud without killing it, and tha 
two paria oanld ba made to adhere j than, Mia •<■• 
-' — '-1 between two di 
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When ■ iVMt tr«e Ii grafted witli a uar ttait, aU 
tliApmrti Above tb*friit will bear tour apple*; and 
■11 ^TtB beleir, if braaobes arn allowed' to ihoat 
0«t, will bear iweet »pp)et> In tbe sanie way, it 
it w*n poeeible to neke li» two parte of a bad ad- 
keM, Thiob li wbollf improbeble, then one lide of 
th* IMaltiaf tree woal4 bear sweet ■pplat, and the 
other eoarapplee, eaoheort being- perfectlr diitinet. 
The Sweet-end-8oar apple i* evidently a dUtinolve- 
rie^, prodnoed from seed, retenblfng the Rhode Ii- 
land Qreening in flavor, bat differing; in the growth 
of tbe tree. We have heard a great manj pertona 
uaert thM thte varietj wai certainly prodneed bj 
the twe halve* of thebndi j bnt wo hare never been 
able to flnd the man who had perforued the opera> 
tim or aeea it dona. Ev. 



mMmtmim of Gnftbic <m TBrtatfee> 

" In it trae tbat the etraight upright ahoote of an 
apple tree aet ai gtafti, will prodaoe atraighter 
treei tkan the lower and carviag ilde thoolit and 
that the tree* from grafts cnt from young nobeaiing 
tree* vill be longer in ooming into beariogl" C. T. 

It ii a ooBunon opinion that a differanoe is proda- 
eed in the new tree by the part of the tr«e from 
which the graRi are cnt. Experiments, however, 
made under the obserratlon of the writer, do Dot h- 
tor this opinion, as no difference conld be observed 
in tbe results prodnoed. Cnllivalor* somettnes ar- 
riTe at arroneons eonolnsions by reuoning by fnlee 
■n4logy. The improvement in the Indian corn and 
oiker orope, by etucessive selections of the seed, has 
indnoed sonie to think that similar ohnnges may be 
mat*, hj snoeaesiTe scleotions of grafts. But where 
ee«d U planted, a new IndiTidnal or new variety is 

trbdnewl et each germination ; while grafting or 
uSAtfig Is only a perpetuation of the lartt individu- 
al or Tariet*. It may indeed be modified for the 
Una being, by external and constantly acting cans- 
ei, bat its natnre oannotthni be permanently cban- 
geai The qaality of a peer is often greatly changed 
Df grafting It on the thorn, apple, or qnince; but it 
^Uk fcenmes its former character, when grafted 
baolrto It* original kind of stock. A certain va- 
riety ef the apple may be ehnnged in quality end 
prMBetiveness, by being transplanted into a diScr- 
entenil; bnt trees propagated from the latter and 
•at baek into the former soil, will not retain any of 
tb* change. No permanent inflnenoe appear* to be 
vrevght opoa tbe variety 

T» MsAs Peach and other trees bear TtHUg. 

8. W. CoLB say*, "To induce early bearing, 
partioelarly where trees are loxnriant and barren, 
elip off the extremities of tbe branchet in July, 
about one-third of the new growth { this will pro- 
duce blossom bads the latter part of tummer, for a 
crop the next seaion. Wo have found this very 
sucoessfol." A. J. Downino says, " If you wish 
to bring fniit trees into henring at an early age, 
pinoh off the shoots the first of July, and again at 
the end of six weeks." 

Soaj^Bnds lor the Urape. 

A> J. DowHiiro says " I have seen aa Isabella 

npe produce 3,000 fine clusters of welt ripened 
t la a single season, by the liberal nee of manure 
and •oap-sud* from tbe weekly wash." 

Tbe affeet of eoap-snds on other plant* (a enns- 

t ■ earprislng. A cypress vine, wbiob had re- 

I Mationarr ' ■ a fortnight whan abnat two 



ArMiTaAaya. 

fitted bj soap-sude. 



Tbe following extraete front • lattat at t^ibtbt- 

uislied amateuT cultivator, preaast bc«>b intMMt- 
Q^ raats, relative to the liabili ^ of diSaraat na^ 
3 10 the ettaeks of the ouroiilio; — 

Strratt Early Forfc— "This ia tha beat p aa ektf 
[b M :iaon, ripening with lae, S ta fi daja afUr tb 
■^••' - '- ' i not quite ao riea a paaak at 



liLii :S better thatt all, the onroall^ 
— wkile they will, litarallj, aat np I] 
3QO and aU!" 



t Mttaid 



_ . ^ndaUJ" 

Large Eitrly ForA~" The yvj biNt, «at of tt 
Icinda, that I have glowing— the traa la kardy, a 
fin Q grower, a sraat.lnarar, aad tba frail la ii—iil 



"Haw is it, tliat thtowealiBi 
ite dovrny, vrheH those with 



Ulvaifcatafeaok 



wth aUaa, M^. 
t ha attaekad at aOI » 

.1 l:i Early York is quite asmnoth-ikianaa-paaNiii 
,!■.' Chili, standing next to it, eantea ae Maek 
III! as a sheep on its back — still tha Uttar mtm 
.'uJinlly from their attack*, whUa tbaCi 
t lunched at all." D. T. Meiusr. ~ 
, N. T., Jfrtl, 1890 



The TkM Boz-fBMW M^Wilrtiift) 

Tbii beaniital •vergreaa in tnuimbnirm-lMt 
plaoe-Hine and a half mila* aaat of A» OwMk' 
Lake— though I abaaM b« apprnhwiiia<a< i^iqf 
where tha tttemomateT at any tisa -ta- vhmm 
indicated twelve or Bttoeo degraaa bate* «tt». | 
have me about 8 feM high, and raiy kaikr. ' Om 
spring, the leaves on eboota of the laat yai 
sumedayellowisboast, but thnseonn " 
folor, and there i* *ot a dead twig a 

Loudon infalaBneyolepBdiaof Plaala,ti . 
throe ipcoie* of B*iin, all native* of tba- 1 
u'crld Speaking of tkit kind, be aayn, if Ii s^IIm 
liv-p of most pans of Europe from BritiivMMll' 
warJs, and is very abundant in diflareBt yfliMaf 
Frants end Bwltserlaad. It ahonnd* in Biaiii|iaBMl 
tries of Asia, as about Moant Caneasaii'la hnia, 
Clitna, and .<fiacr>ca." The last nania kmn/m^m 
probably ■ elip of the pen, a* it le aot hann'Wbt 
indiHenoue to this eontinent. 

The box grows well under tbe ehadb aail M|p af 
irets. Like the Yew, it tteare clipping) aad IMI^ 
limei it J* made to ateume very faaeifU fisftoa. AMb 
as novelties indeed, m«T intarant oa for iki 
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LeBr.bligbt'in the Plam. 

Accident orten teaches valuable Isbsods to tbe ob- 
■erving. The rollowing inlereiliag fast ia mention- 
«d by F. K. Phoenix, in the PrairU FarmiT: — "1 
qallcd on Mr. Truesdell of Elgin. The leaf-biigbt 
bmd troublcJ ibu plum treea last jesr for the first 
lime. On one spot be ahoired me, they leemcJ woti- 
derfully vigorous ond healthy, while all about them 
vera moro or less stinted with the bligbC. On in- 
quiry I learned that in that place tbere wag rormor- 
If a cellar vhich had been filled up, and in the 
great depth of the aoil, the root* had luitained 
themselvM against the blight," 

Eipedllioaa BoiUlai. 

Tbe same writer (ays, " The Meaers. OTermani 
(of Canton, 111.) are the greateit "live" budders 
I ever saw, or I may aaji ever heard of, — the two 
brothers having set, as Ilbwaad, 3260 budi in ont 
day! Tbe buds and stook*, howe»er, were previ- 
ously prepared " This was very good work, bol 
there is a '• Hvt buddtr" now In Western New- 
York, who sel abool hair that nnmber, or equal to 
<uu> o{ those individuals, in a day, and prepared his 
ova bods; and yst, budding must be a great deal 
taaiei in t'eniral Illinois where tree* grow so rapid- 
Ij, iban hero, Tor our Triend Phoenix snyi in tbe 
*ame article, "With upple tress it did not seem as 
if a bud could fail, — -no matter whether the itocks 
were large or small, or the work nicely or coarsely 
dooe. In fact, after inveailgating the matter prot- 
tj closely, t bconme almost salisScd that it was 
•oough bar«ly lo ilrip off a bud and Jting it at a 
itock, to ban it take.'.'" 

An a proof of the wonderful rapidity of tbe 
growth of apple irops in tba.1 region, it is stated 
that a very irregularly planted orchard was observed 
an one nurseryman's grounds, and on inquiring Ihc 
aanae why iboy were planted in such disorder, it ap- 
peared that these ircoB were what they called futU, 
whiob were lo be cleared off a year or Iwo before, 
but had been neglected by the owner. Thus left, 
tiiej had actually run away from him, having be- 
•oma orchard ireeB! Buds too, will make a good 
growth the same season Ihey are sol. No wonder 
Chat nurserymen there can afford tosell all kinds of 



The Peach Wortn. 

Our readers will bear in mind, we hope, that all 
^•»cb trees suffering from attacks of (he pexcb 
worm, should be thoroughly examined and cleared 
of these intruders, befaro the end of tbe present 
nanth. Tbe exudation of gum at the surface of 
tbe groand, mixed with the pulverised bark, is asure 
indication of their presence. The mode ofdislodg- 
iog them is well described by a certain distinguished 
hoTticolturist In Downlng's Magsiine, under the in- 
•og. of "Old DiooEa" — 

" Ton can do this good turn for a peach tree in 
l,v« minates, by lifting the soil around it two or 
llwM inches deep, laying bare the stem just between 
Wini and water, as the oldsailorssay. If all looks 
tlM* aad smooth there, Tory well j replace the soil 
fgMB. If, on the other hand, you sesguin, then look 
Mt for ths enemy. Scratoh a moment with your 
fealCt wbeM tbe gam ooiea oot, and yon will get on 
Ub trkilj eat inM th* bMk till you find him— 



in the abnpe of a wliite grub, three-quarters of an 
inub long — and when found, 'make no note of it,' 
but settle ilia accounts as rapidly ae you can. 

" This grub comes from an egg laid in (be bark, 
in summer, by the winged insect. Unhiss Iho crea- 
ture is wonderfully abundant, it contents itself with 
looking about for ibe tender bark at the snrface ot 
tbe ground. On this account, it Is a good plan 10 
■" '"" - ' by heaping up a little cone or pile 



of VI 



, say s 



high, 



id the trunk The sole object of this 
guard the soft place in the bark at the neck of the 
tree. On this accoant you mast clear away the 
pile every fall, so us to let the bark harden again. 
If you do not, but keep it there winter and summer, 
you will Snd thai it does no more good than blow- 
ing against the wind — for the vary plain reason ibat 
the bark becomes tender at the top of the pile, in- 
stead of the surface of ilie groond, at before." 

The same eminent writpr gjvei nt the results of 
an experiment in treating these little fellows with 
hot water J wbloh however, for general use, will not 
be found quite ao convenient for the worm, as tba 

I have satisfied myself by eicperimeni, (though 
L sorry I have not yet bad time lo got op the 
theory,) Ibat a good dose of hot water is a means 
of brlnging-to many a peach tree just about giving 
ghost. It seems to rouse the vital poweri; 
ihere is life enough left, a good scalding at 
:k seems lo produce a tobcUdb tkat is at times 
quite wonderful. 

"Three years ago I had two treei, a peach and a 

avorlle aprlLot, cbnt had been failing for a coupla 

>f seasons-— often thought before ifaatver; sefviiMk- 

>le treas. They had bean rather badly treated by 

(he worm, to be sure, hut that had hem attended 

In time, and (be roola appeared to be in very (air 

ndition. Still, tbe trees dwindled, looked aicklj, 

id bore little or no frail. As a desperate remedj, 

I resolved on a trial of hot water. 1 removed the 

loil directly round tbe neck of (he iroe, making • 

Into this I poured twelve gallons of boiling water. 
" To my great satisfaction (be trees, instead of 
dying, immedialoly pushed out vigorous shoota, took 
a healthy nppearnnee, and made a fine growth of 
wood, and bave since borne two crops of delioioH* 
fruit. 1 eiperimcnted last Jear, again, with equal 
and now am ready, like old Dr. SAnamADO, 
rlhe hoi vtaltT in all desperate cases." 



pBOFiTs or HIGH Culture. — At one of the Bo». 

n Agricultural Meetings, George Pierce, of West 

Cambridge "advocated the high cuttore of fruit 

, and raising no craps among them after they 

large. From four opple trees which he set in 

, ho galberod last year, ( 10 years) twenty-nine 

barrels of choice frull, twenly barrels of which sold 

for $100. He sold $997 worth of fruit, the pact 

n, from eight acres of land." 



HDENS IN France.— A wri(er in the Rrrtif 
fforlfro/t says there arc 600,000 hectares (over 1,- 
000,000 acres) of gardens and orchards in France, 
' ig employment to about 2,S00,000 persons. A 
very large proporlioD of these are unJonbtedlj mar- 
ket gardens. 
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Eitnil ^c^itectnn. 

Dedsn Tor a Villa. 

"n* MoompsnyiDg desif^as were origmellj far- 
Blihed for Aa IfarlicHlturid, by Mr. G. Whsilib, 
BTcUteot, Hsrtrord, Ct., and Trom hii expUnfttion 
of (ha plan, we take the follnwing: 

ThU deiign it that of a ooaatr; reBidcnoe, snited 
to the demaada of a family oflaate and weallli, and 
f« made in the Tudor Gothic style or architecture, 
kd>pMd to the wauls of the present day. 




A kitohen, Iftrga nairoftM mai aatraaM halb, pas- 
try, Sw., and b*ok nalroM*, Mnpleta tka adiaw 
modationi on thia floor. 

Entrance ia gained to tka hoaa* b* ■»>• of U 
an^lar paroh, consiittng of a dagla piUar, baa 
which spring two arohei, atoppiag agsiaat tM wall 
of the home, and rsatiDg on ooibda <m aitklr M» 
at the spaciona antranoe doonray. TUa fonk 
might, if desired, b« made very maah largM',- aa M 
to admit of a carriage driTing Ihroagh, aa#9an>lt- 
ling visilori to enter under ooTar. 

Over the library and kitohen ii ■ larp raaK, 
which it is intended, in the present instaaea, ahoaM 
be ased either as a private ohapal or larsaU- 
hrary ; but if such an arrangeMaat ia aat i»- 
sirable, the room eonid be divUad lata Ihiaa 
chambers, or otherwise diatribntad a* tmj ha 
required. The hondoir forma tbalowarKorj 
ot tower, which u earrial afeava 



jf. 
The large angnlar bay of tba 



also a: 



snded to the n 



rss 



Prineipai Floor, 
The disposition of the plan provides for a large 
dining and drawing-room, which rommunicaie with 
each other, and also, by means a[ glass doors in the 
side of the rooms, with a ronscrrntory or plant oa- 
binst; an arrangement which would bo found very 
beantifnl in eOect, and convenient far many pur- 

There ie aext ta the drawing-room, and comma- 
nieatipg with it, a boadoir, or ladies' room ; and the 
dining, drawing, and this latter room opening en 
tuUt; the spaoe oapable of being thrown open, on 
ooettion of company, would be found very liberal. 
~ I the library, a large well 



Naxt to the hoqdi 
Ufhtad. and handaoma 
1 A« axeaption ef the library j 
, aad larga in praportioa. 



All of these r 



a fonrtaen feet 



wonid thna make a veij ■] 
desirable chamber. 

The style of the honse ia ana tkat waaU W 
peculiarly adapted to tboae laaalldaa vbara 
the scenery w»* rather eyWaa thaa wM, aai 
on an undnlating lawn, atretohiag away ta % 

broad river or lake, and backed bj traa alad UUa, 

would look very well. 

The material might either be oatlralj ataaa, «r 

fariek with si ...... 

qiient and vi 

this style. 

The windows should be glaacd tn a maaaar aa- 

cordant with the spirit of the desiga, and Ito lBta> 

rior of the rooms protected fron lbs baat af tba 

son by inside shatter blinds, mode to 

walls, whilst there might ba la llii.- <Ii 

ning-rooms, sliding doors, glai.c) 

wbieh could be made to aalirah Khui 

aithei to aontraet the i 

tiMr, or to abada tba !«• 

dia of tba day dariag t_ 
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Ponltry and Ponttrr Books. 

Fowl: 



Br««dUic, Ruruig uid lilui&gSTiiftnl of Pouiiry; ijfto intlmcIioDi 
couccming tha choicB o[ Puis RukIc, Crsgiing. Capaniiiiig, Ac, 
niih BOffsnop ; bjF »o Ai«oeiiiioM oi PatcnciL Hb«««bs. 



br ■ Pucr 



sled wiih lwtDly-G(« cant 
■n Botlon, 1690. 
—The roaring and m 



eir Rearing 
Enfraviiigi^ 

ingemeat 



of pooltrj, 

commercikl view, th&n would be aupposed wilboiil 
particuUr examination. According lo Ihe census 
of 1840, Ihe Talne of poullrj in the United States, 
w«i 112,176,170. TKe amount of galea of poDltr; 
Id the city of Boston, for 1S4S, is oampuled b.1 one 
million of dollars. The annua] sales in ibe oity ot 
New- York, probably amount to a still larger sum, 
and thoM of other cities and towns to equal suras in 
proporlioD to their popolaii 



of T 



loterest a 



B European 



ropre 






B lalel; bee 



lowoier, that the great interest 
n manifested in the rearing of 
pholly from a sudden perception 
OI II* relative oonssqnencc among the productions 
of the country, or from an impreition that the por- 
SDJt of the business ia f^enomllj attended with ex- 
traordinary profits. Whatever may have been the 

the desire of obtaining new or rare varieties — either 

novelty — has been a greater cause of the attention 
BOW devoted to the subject. Hence, a leading mo- 
tive in the pablioalioD of most of the new works on 
ponttiy. has been to describe varietiei repreientBd 
■d havs been hitherto nnoonman, 

Ib traaiiM* no BDimala, it is obvlonily proper that 
Aa pwoUmr obaraoterinira of ■pe»ia> and tanatiM 



shoald be given ; but they should be giv«n with cor- 
reclnesi, and in their olassiflcalion, each should be 
placed in its appropriate position. It is to be re- 
gretted that some of the descriptions contained in 
the works referred lo, are caloulated to propagate 
error and create confusionj and that thej betray an 
ignorance or disregard of the most important prin- 
ciples in whioh the subject is involved. 

I do not propose to enter into a detailed oritioitm 
of all the poultry books which have lately been U> 
sued, but with yoar permission, will notice some por* 
tloD ot the contents of those under the above titlae, 
and on another occasion, may ask spaoe for notieing 

Mr. llichardsan's book, has not, probably, hed ■ 

very large circulation in this country ; but ai it hw 
been frefjiiently referred lo as authority by other 
writers, and has constituted the main body of at 
least one of the late American ponltry books, it de- 
Mr. R. arranges the breeds of domestio fovlt un- 
der tweuty-Bve different heads. He begins with the 
Malay— a stock which derives its name from having 
been hrooght from Malay, or Malacca, the southern 
peninsula of Asia, of which, and the neighboring 
regiiin, it is undoubtedly a native. The second va- 
riety is the "Java fowl." This name, however, 
the author thinks is wrongly applied, and regard* 
the variety as a "cross between the Malay and 
Dorking or Spanish fowl." 

That difTcrcnt breeds ot fowls have been broaght 
from the island of Java, is a well known fact, bnt 
I have seen none*that indicate any such "cross" as 
is here spoken of, though there are various home- 
bred mongrels under the name of Javas. But tbe 
large fowl generally known here as tht Java fowl is 
evidently bnt a branch of the Malay. Hence Mar- 
tin — decidedly the most systematic and intelligent 
writer I have met with on this subject — describe* 
the Great Malay, Cochin Chinese, or Knlm Fowl, 
lOallut giganttui,) as "a »ativt of Java, So* 
matra. and ptrkapi tht Malay ptnintula."* 
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Having pat dowiLEhe M*.U; ttnil Jtt*ft sa the two 
flrit VBtietiea, Ur. Richardaob ^ea on wilh the 
Shakebng ai the third, the Spanish as the roerlh, the 
GolambiAn ■■ the firth, the Dorking ai the aixth, the 
fipaeglod Hamborgh as the Mveoth, the Poli»h »m 
the eighth, the Datoh ETei7-da;-la;er ai the ninth, 
the Barbarj fowl as the tenth, and the Coekin-Chi- 
»aaa the eleventh variety. 

The consietenof of an arrangement whioh thus pla- 
oeathe Cochin-Cbina Towl the t«alt.r«nav« from the 
HaEafjisnaE easily perceived. A«ide from the hyper- 
bole of his own account, it is obvioDs that there i* no 
materia] dintinctioa between them. Mr. BiohardioD 
claims to draw his deeoriptiDH ot the Cochin China 
fowl, from specimetil In Bar Majesty Queen Victo- 
ria's aviary. Mr. Uarttn, epaakiag of the same 
fowls, says he ia aware that " some regard theae aa 
distinct from tha Qallut gi^**tttu, bat we iDoknp- 
on them as a mere domaatia variety ef the Italay 
gigaatio fowl." 

Bat Mr . ItiobaidwB lia«4aabtlMi ha«Td the adaM 
that " the king's chaff U batter than other mea** 
eoro." He says — " Tbia variety of fowl [the Co- 
ehin-Chiaa] so /arMirpaitai iolk lit jt<( anipMe- 
*r, ail that at kavt yst ittn in IA< thajM of poul- 
frjr(!) as to have led many psrsoaa not coovarHnt 
with loologv, on first viewing then, to refer them 
to the family of Bustards." Bat notwithstanding 
their wonderfai siae and other charactariilica, be 
admits that they are " sennine poaltry." One of 
the moit "atriking" of the "distinctive" traits 
irbi.cb be represents a> belongiDg to these fowls, is 
n peonliar structare of the wing, ''so that the 
sosterior half can, at pteaenre, be doubled op and 
pronght forward betweee the aalerior half and the 
\fiij. The bird*," he conttnaes, " can do this at 
[Haaaare, and the appearance the mantauvre imparts 
to their form, has nrooared for them the title of 'og> 
^o> fowl.' " 

Many person* will recolleot that the "title of os- 
^iehfowl," was given to varioas specimens of the 
Stallj, long before the introduction of the Queen's 
Howls; and those who have kept them know that the 
d9qUing of the wing, which Mr. Richardson mag- 
DI0H into a strange anatomical peculinrily of the 
Coohin- Chinas, belongi, more or less, to the wbole 
tribe. There is no mystery about it. The chicks 
we often thinly feathered, and in many instancea 
'remain quite naked ontil several monthB old. The 
feathers of the tail and wings are shorter than in 
ordinary fowls — in some individaals, indeed, are 
scarcely developed at all — and the whole plamage 
hat s more downy character. From the absence of 
the wing-braces, or pinion feathers, there is nothing 
to prevent the close folding of the limb, as in newly 
hatched birds. 

But the /tcundUy of the Queen's Cocbin-China 
fowls, according to Mr. Richardson, is still more as- 
tonishing than their size and the structure of their 
wings. He says — "They are very prolific, /V-tjutn(- 
Ijl laying two, end occatioaally thbee eggs on thi 
tamt day, and toifAin a fexo tnomenf^ of tack otkir!" 
Vqrily, this is only ci^unlled by "Old Grimes' hen," 
which is poetieatly described — (I cannot relate 
the story in verse) — as having laid tteo eggs every 
day, and tkrtt on Sunday. 

But Mr. Richardson's encomiums of (he Queen's 
Coehin.China fowls do not end here. In a oommu- 
aloation en the varieties of fowls suited to the farmj 



SBbliabed is the Iriik Jgrievltural and Indutlrtal 
owr*0l, 1S4S, after bavins described the principal 
or these fowls, in language simili 



7o*r«#J, 1S4S, after ha 

Jadities of these fowls, 
hav* qaoted from hla book, he thus extols thaii 
(I "Theooek if feiw to the iMt dagive, ca- 



pable of killing the st powerfnl gana-eolk ii a 
few moments!" How crM(-/aitaimiiMbe tb«a«a- 
tear breeders of the hitherto iBTiaoiblegameeodtU 
this announcement.' Wbj ka** we act already 



for several generations, hsTS bred ^ll 
taaa •ernpuloai oara, and sabstitnted la thair nlass 
these valorons Cc^tn-ChuiaaT Bat Mr. Risaaii- 
•on t* probably the only breeder who ha* dlsoevend 
the superiority of tbsee fovla as % fighting ilotk. 

In describiD^ the Bantaaa 'bwl, Mr. Siohardsss 
gives the apeeimens of tha bread ''kept by bar )!*• 
jesty, at the Home Patk," « praniaant place. Ha 



The coeka posfSM tha " 
suokiai the egga laid bj tha bn, and thair iiR|riBs 
to gratify this appetita i* up r ai snted a* as itivag, 
that th^ will not oa^ dcirf tha hea from har asst 
to obtain ths eggs, bu "kave aMabeaa kaowa ts 
attaok her, tear i^ea tha mt^fltun, and devoar tlw 
ahell-leas ooBUnto." &nt If tlw lageanitj of Ear 
Hiyeaty's keeper, this babit tm ftaallj brokaa ay. 
He gave the cocks a marble egg to ''flght with," 
preventing, at the same tine, their aeocaa te tw 
hern and to real eggs. Thii so thoronghljr Mnd 
them in the coarse of a few weeks, that Umj made 
no fbrther attampl M th« "JUtrmlni lillhlT ift^ 
hen or of the aetaally laid egg." 

But these Ban tains ^ bi^h WW^ "atfaaiapt*- 
pensity," — "a paaalon for sMlfiag eaeb •dwi'a 
blood." They pulled oat eaeholher'a tbatbera, aad 
sometime* peaked aaeh atksa»ab«~ 
er overcame this propensitj li^ewiaa. 
son observing that tl^ birds 'weq a " 
heat of the skin, and that its a wl a 
beoame hard and tightened, eaass i Ted Aat 4« a 
oases the hard root* of the feathers Mag ^wifa- 
to a positipn more nearly at right aijg'jua irtth tte 
body than at ordinary times, the skia ami aapsM* 
oial muscles were thus inbjeotcd to aa aBMad da- 
gree of painful irrllatiop ; aod It immedlMQ^ ql 
red to him, that the disagreeable heat ia ^»^ 
was simply a firovision of notare /er IhC'^M^^ ^ 
the luffiriHg birdt." He was, hcwsTarl ja jaafj 1» 
make some application to the skia of ttat MJm' 
such as anointing with "pomatom," kc., fwflajl 
plumage remainal afterwards ontonohed/ 

Now in what is here described, » i iiisf lk»lila iM 
peculiar propensities of these Bantams, ia MTl^g 
more disoeruable than is oftea aotioad ia onufnv 
fowlst Almost everyone icnow* that wlwi WW 
are confined to small enclosores, (and TITTiTl^THC' 
when running at large,) they are Liable ty aaytCMt 
the habit of pulling out and swallowing eaah v^BT* 
feathers. Generally one or two individnala at tlw 
Bock, are made the spoeial viotims (or ths gr^llliis 
tion of tha morbid appetites ot the othera. 8«i^ 
times the fowls whiob are "pecked upon" ^i> al- 
most entirely denuded of feathers; bat ■are &e- 
qiienlly the plucking is confined to partioBlai pait* 
of the body — as the breast, or-sbdoiaen — aad ths 
habit Is occasionally so inveterate, that the foirilde 
not stop with drawing the feathera nerau, ^ 
break tha skin, and tear out the crop, ot IM UK" 
trail*. Should the oviarnm in such ussp^ hs Ml 
out, it is very probaUe that itf " a^^-lsf)^ ^w^ 
tants" would he devoured. 

When tbi* feather-eating bal t first makes its »^ 

Ssaiance in the ponltrj.yard, e mlBchier is oftep 
one by one or two of the Amm.. Tbeso should al 
once be sonabt «nl, and if possess no special 

or «xtfa«nluuK]r valM, bf t to di«pat« of tbe« 
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at oDce ; or if this is not done, to confine them in 
separate places till they forget the habit. In this 
way, the trouble, if taken in time, may be easily 
got rid of, bat if allowed to ran on, it is difficult of 
eradication. As to medical treatment — ''pomatum-*' 
is sometimes used to promote the growth of hair on 
eoxcombtf and it might have a similar effeot on 
cock' 9 feather t. If any substance disagreeable to 
the taste of fowls were mixed with it, it might tend 
to preserve the subjects to which it was applied, 
from further molestation; but it is probable that 
grease f *' by any other name,'' would do as well. 

The " American Fowl Breeder'* takes its illus- 
trations and descriptions of varieties chiefly from 
Richardson, though it occasionally puts forth an idea 
not fband in the original. It speaks of ''the Java 
fowl " as if there were but one variety belonging to 
Java, and this, it says " resembles the Malay in 
•hape," and also in " its character and qualities,'' 
bot which is "supposed to be a cross of the Malay 
and the Dorking or Spanish breeds." This euppo* 
titiofif the authors of coarse derive from their pro- 
totype, as has been shown above; but another hy* 
pothesis is added, viz., "it is generally supposed 
that from this variety, the English game cook ori- 
ginated." In other words, the English game fowl 
originated with a variety resembling the Malay "in 
character and qualities," and that variety origina- 
ted in a "cross between the Malay and Dorking or 
Spanish breeds!" Tell such stories to the marines 
—who else will believe themf 

The Cochin- China fowl is described as a "s;>e- 
ct<«" which has been " very recently introdu- 
ced into England," as a present to Queen Vic- 
toria. Following Richardson, it is said — "This 
fowl surpasses, both in size and power, all known 
descriptions of poultry," being " nearly allied to 
the Bustards." Whether geese, turkeys, &c., 
arc considered "poultry," does not appear. The 
phenomenon of the hens laying three eggs a day, 
" and within a few moments of each other," is told 
in Richardson's language, though not credited. 

To the Bantam fowl, the same strange propensi- 
ties are attributed as mentioned by Richardson, and 
the description, with no intimation of its being co- 
pied, is given mostly in his language. We have the 
same story of their thirst for each other's blood, of 
their hankering after eggs, even while in the body 
of the hen — and the same account of the " marble 
egg," and other means resorted to for curing the 
habit, with the additional prescription, by way of 
improvement J of washing the fowls "with hot wa- 
ter" to "allay the irritation." If the water were 
sufficiently heated, it would undoubtedly produce 
this effect. 

The '* New- Engl and Poultry Breeder," may, 
perhaps, be said to be a more independent work 
than some of its cotemporaries, though it can have 
but trifling claims to be considered a systematic 
(much less scientific) treatise. This "Practical 
Poulterer," as he styles himself, begins his enume- 
ration of breeds, with the " Cbittagong fowl," a 
" magnificent bird," he says, and of which he pre- 
tends to give a description from Richardson, and 
applies to it, verbatim, that writer's description of 
the Malay, adding that " a speciet [I make the 
italics] of this fowl is frequently called the ' Great 
Malay.' " Now the fact is, that Richardson, after 
kaving described the Malay, says— "This fowl is al- 
to frequently called the Chittagong." Many wri- 
ters, as Mowbray, Dickson, and others, very pro- 
yorlljr use the terms Malay and Cbittagong as syno- 
Wfmo»M — and they are usually applied to the same 
mwL Bat the " Practicftl PooUerer** thea goes 



on with the "Grey Cbittagong," as the seooad 
breed. Then passing to the Cochin- China, the 
Shanghae, the " Plymouth Rook fowl," the Dork- 
ing, the Spanish, the Bolton Grey, the Black Po- 
land, the Game, and the Bantam, he at leagth 
comes to what he calls the "Common Malay fowl." 
This variety he represents by a copy of the engra- 
ving of the hen given by Richardson as a represen- 
tation of the Malay, and from the description of 
which, this " Practical Poulterer" takes the dea* 
cription of his Cbittagong! 

Of the Cochin-China fowl, Richardson's descrip- 
tion is first given, to which is added an account of 
some of this "<pecte<," as they are called, import- 
ed by G. P. Burnham, of Roxbury, Mass. Hit 
next variety is the " Shanghae fowl." These aod 
the Cochin-chinas, it is said, are often confounded. 
And why should they not be? This writer himself 
says— "That the Cochin-China and the Shanghae 
fowl originate from the same country and stock, wo 
have no question. They are very like each other, 
generally — and all the best specimens we have yet 
seen in America, resemble each other strongly. ** 
Yet he pretends to make a characteristic distinction 
between them, and that distinction is, merely, that 
the Cochin- Chinas are not feathered on the legt^ 
and the Shangbaes are. 

The humbuggery of this notion is appareet to 
every one who has had much experience with fowls 
of the Malay tribe, (Gallue gig«fi^«tts)— whether 
under the name of Malay, Cbittagong, Java^ €rl> 
chin-China, China, Shanghae, &o.— all of whtch, 
especially when first brought from their native 
country, have more or less tendency to be feathered 
on the legs. Even those brag specimens of the Ma- 
lay which this " Practical Poulterer " calls the 
"Grey Cbittagong" are thus feathered. They are 
so represented in the cuts and so described. "The 
pullet," it is said, " is rather heavily feathered on 
the legs, the cockerel shows but few feathers hdow 
the thigh." The trait is generally less conspi^aottS 
after the fowls have been bred for several generatieiifl 
in Europe or in this country. This may result part- 
ly from acclimation, and partly from the general se- 
lection of such specimens for breeding as are mett 
free from feathers on the legs — they being commoe- 
ly regarded as a blemish. 

There are various other things in these bookt 
which it might be well to notice, if sufficient space 
could with propriety be allowed in your pages; htrl 
the length to which these remarks have already 
been extended, obliges me to close. Obssrvxe. 



Slje toetrrinars fDepartmmt. 

Inflammation of the Langs in Horses* 

The transportation of live-stock by railroads, hat 
been latterly much adopted on the principal lines in 
this country. It is, in many cases, cheaper to con- 
vey animals in this way, besides avoiding the great 
loss of weight which takes place, especially in fat 
animals, when they are obliged to travel to market. 
The present season, many horses destined for sale 
in New- York and Boston, have been brought to Al- 
bany by Railroad from Western New- York. Ob 
reaching Albany, it has been common for them to 
tarry several days, in order to recruit and appear in 
the market in the best possible condition. Many of 
these horses, while stopping here, have been attaolt. 
ed with inflammation of the longs, which ill ~ 
cases hat terminated fatally. The disei 
tometimet been to violent aad rapid In itt ] 
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tkmt deftth hu easnod wiUtin twanlj-fam hoDrt. 
W« u« iBfonned thftt the freqaaat ooeDTTBDos ol 
^hl■ diMMB in hone* broaght b7 railroMl, has heen 
ft diMOongBDient to tfakt mo^e of oonTeranoB. 
Withonl pretending to % partioolar knowledge of 
dM droumnniiaei, we will venture to Bnggeit ihftt 
Um primary onaM of the diieftie i> the oonflnement 
of t*e aoimali in * heated nnd vitiated atmoiphere 
ix tha oar*. Their mdden trnntfer to the open air, 
or to an atmoiphera of mueh lover temperatDre, 

Krodnoei the eSeot lo well deioribed bj Tonatt. 
Tho diM)har|>a from the ikin ii at once arreated, 
aad the raTnleion, or perniokiai eSeoI of the ndden 
■loppaga of a nataral evaoaatiau, TsIIb on the langi, 
too mnoh weakened and diipowd to inflammation by 
koatad air and poifonoui fame*." The Bntdiffi* 
odtj ii probablj toeelerated in attay inatanoai bj 
overfeeding, and want of exerciie. 

An a prsTention of the diieaie, the better aooom- 
Modation of the horae* in their railroad traniit, 
abonld bo the ftrat ohjeot. The next ihonld be to 
bed moderate!;, niing oonatant oare in regard to 
the protection of the animal from tbe effeoti of 
dugea of tempwatnre, giving daily ezerciae, with 
good grooming. Should Ihe eTacoationi from the 
Dowali iodieate oonitipation, the adminiitration of 
•iuple oatbartio will be safe. A doee of Epaon or 
fflaaber'a aalti — half a pound to a pound, aooord- 
iag to the lymptomt — may ha giTon. Bnt in a dii- 
•BM or 10 important a eharaoter, it will be lafeit, 
whw it makea ita appearance, to eutrntt the animal 
t» the oare of • (killful '--^-- 



Bdb. CvLTiTAToa — In a preceding number of 
Tkt CaJfivalor, I diMtoTer a number of aommunioa- 
tioni on the labjeet of ringbone in horaea. I have 
bean in the habit for the laal Sfleen jeara, of opera- 
tiBg OD horaoi for thia complaint, which has caused 
me to notice what kind of horaea are moat afflicted 
with it, and I find thoae (hat are the loageat jointed 
are tho mott numeroua aubjecia. Seldom do I aee 
oae OB a French borae, and never, with but one ei- 
oaption, on a male. Henoe the careful necoatitj or 
attoading to thia particular point in breeding. 

The oaDiea of ringbone are nnmeroua; auch as 
•taading on a hard Qoor, running in the psature, 
leaping feuoaa, and in horaea of mature age, being 

K; to heavy load*, be, he. Theae cauaea produce a 
kage, and tbe aiaova, or juice of the fetlock joint 
itaaea into a bladder or spongy substance at the back 
part of thia joint, end it is from thence conveyed by 
two conductors down on each side nearly lo [he edge 
of the hoof, where it becomes oaaiQcd and gradual- 
ly incroBSei until it forma whal is very justly called 

lextraotthia spongy substance, or bladder, ts 

partiooUr oare at the same time to cut the con 

or* off — thna atoppln^ the escape of the sinova, 

la answer to "W." in your March number, 

raapect* all operationa not being ciiually as suoi 

(ul, I know of no reason why thay should nol 

provided they were skilfully dono. I know i 

oaaea where I have operated, but what buve proved 

equally aucceaaful under aimilar or like circumatan. 

oaa. Where the complaint has been of long stand. 

ing, and aa a nator&l oonsequence, the hoof haa be. 

soma moch contracted, of course the lameness wil 

Mt he onred until the hoof arrive* at it* natural 

t. If the complaint occurs in a colt, and the 

I ie parformod aa loon aa the bonchea ara 

Jtle,M aoTer will be lama at all. 

. have known aumy iaalaneaa whara tha opa- 



n did no good at aU, Md vkU U atSa 
entirely mined tha animal. BeMO tlM Maaa 
the operation being perforMOd by nm» ikfltod 
art. I know niioh projndioo oziata mg»im 
moda of treating the ringbone; bM I kaov 
effect a cure if porfbrmad righUf , aa naaj J 
oeaatteat tbelaot. S. O. Com. VaadfUa, 
IB, ISOO. 
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Edi. Cai.TivAT0K— Ib yoor M aj anabK yaa Mf 

>n are not aware that any paraoa>aa i Mf aMad-M 
Improved " Alderney cow, tnm Itn&f. Cal. 
Le Couteur, last year, did ma the Cavor to aafeot fa 
me one of tbe best and bigheit gradoa irf tha pan 
Aldemey breed. She certainly ia a tat now, and 1 
would not aell her for two hnndrad deltea. I have 
alao the pure Aldemey atook, tniporttd by bt lata 
friend S. Biddle, at a ooet of two hi 
head. Hy four year oldhqll I oooa 
have alao, three of the pure Aldera^a iMpettod by 
Dr. Pbysiok, of Qermantown, with whleh I aa •• 
much ideaaed a* with any of my aioak, aad pnaMW 
I have •« large a herd of Aldataeya aa aay nwa ia 
tbe oonntry ; and this I am latiifiad with that aay 
one who can keep one cow, and waata good atBk fa 
tbe use of hia family, ought to hava aa AUwai^. 
R. L. Colt. Faltrton, N. J. 



April last. Col. La OoBlaar 
made aome obaervationa on theao nattle, whiah an 
worthy of atLention. He referred to tha iBala of 
point* (*ee last No. of this paper,) for deotdlng the 
relative merit* of animals. Ha aaid tbe ayitam had 
worked well, and that during ten year* be had heea 
aecreiary to the Jeraey Society, he had aever kaoira 
a case of abaolnte diaaatiabretion. In nfbrence te 
characteristics, he remarked that " the oowf wUflh 
had the inside of the ear tinged with a deep JlUov 
color were invariably found to yield hatter of 
a rich orange color, while ibose wiUiaareora U^^ 
er lint furniahed butter of a oorreipondingjij lafaier 
qnalily. and of a paler hue. In the fluett aladl, 
loo, the eye of the cow wna soft and {daoid, wUe 
that of the bull wa* lively and full of Bra. Tba'aa* 
lion' of Jersey cattle also indicated not only tketr 
mnacular power and their mode of employlog it, bat 
thai general conformation and adaptation af^artn 
which constituted eKcellenoe: a finely bred Jenw 
animal, Cot. Le Couteur remarked, ought to waft 
off tbe ground like a racc-horte." 

In reference lo the term Aldemey, whioh ku 
been applied lo the cattle of the Channel Idanda, 
he said ihe island of Alderney had belonged to U* 
great -grand father, who introduced into it (reat 
numbers of tbe Jeraey cattle, bat whioh, from tha 
inferiority of the paaturage, locn deteriorated, aad 
at the present time there was soareely an 'n'-*"' 
in Alderney that be would think worth pnTohasiag. 
He said many animals were paased oT as nf the true 
Jeraey breed, auch aa thoae from Normandy and 
Brittany, lome of which were ot a bleok and blark 
and white ooljr, and very ialerior lo the gonuiatf 
Jeriay (took. Tha heat oowa this breed, in tha 
Buah of feed in Hay and 3vhw, had given liztac^ 
poaada af battar a weak. ^^ 
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Ed*. CviTiTATOK — Time hsi been, when it wsa 
thought thKt mental eultivalian in a farmer, would 
anfit him for the hnmble toils of basbandrj ; vhen 
it TBI thoaght Daneceiiarr for Aim to culliviLte those 
facaltiea, which alone diitiDgaiab him from the 
brnte. And I blush for hnman natnre, when I find 
maaf in the prutnt age, who belicTe that intelli- 
genee it delrimental to the interest! of the farmer ! 
But, thank HeaTen! I believe that these relies of a 
barbarous age — these mists, whioh during the long 
night of igPoranoG, hare gathered about the human 
mind, — will vanish before the Bood of light which 
is dawning upon mankind. Then will our hardy 
jeomanr; appreciate their own ttrenglfa; and then, 
but not till then, will others award tbem the lespeot 
whioh is their due. 

Man, without mind, is lower in the scale of exist- 
enoe than any being which baa animal life. Brutes 
•ro endowed bj nature with inatinot j whioh reaaon 
in man, rsndera anueosssary. But when man is 
destitute of reaaon — when tbe Gre of intelleol be- 
oomai extinct — Ihm we ?an see how much tbe mind 
has to do in forming tbe maul But still there aro 
tbonaands who practically say that mind is not ne- 
eesasrf. Ob, what absurdity! As though there 
were uolbing to be attained, nothing worth striving 
for, save a mere animal exiatenoej to eat, sleep, 
then die and be forgotten. 

The pleasure arising from the ooltivation of oar 
mental powers, would alone be a iuffioient reoom- 
pense for all oar itudj and toil. Every faculty of 
OUT nature, when exercised in Jla legitimate sjibere, 
it in itself, an inexhaustible source of enjoyment. 
Hence tbe greater the number of facaltiea called 
into action, the greater will be our means of enjoy- 
ment; hence those who cultivate only the pbyiical 
powera, leaving the mind in a stale of inactivity, will 
reap but a imatl portion of the happiness which they 
might have enjoyed, bad they nnderalood and follow- 
ed the teachings of nature. And furlbcr, as every 
organ is strengthened by exercise, and as the plea- 
sure derived from tbe action of any faculty depends 
upon its slrengtb, and (he facility witb which it 
act*, so the more we cultivate our minds, the great- 
er will be the happiness derived therefrom; and as 

overcome, the greater will be our strength ; we shall 
thus At ourselves for still nobler efforts, and still 
higher Sights toward realms which science has not 
yet explored. 

Considered in a moral point of view, the neglect 
of mental oulture cannot appear otherwise than a* 
the basest ingratitude. Few would treat with in- 
difference the favors of a friend , yet how many treat 
the mind— the greatest gift of God, as though its 
only use were to minister to our animal passions! 
Tbe fact that God has bestowed these faculties up- 
on us, is a sufficient proof of our duty to eullivate 

But the greatest complaint among farmers is, that 
they havBjio lime to study. But what is the rea- 
sonT Wby cannot the farmer find time for mental 
improvement, as well as tbe mechanic I Alaal I 
hmx that the chief reeson will be found in the faot 
tliat it is not Donsldered necessary ; yes — knowledge 
i> considered useless in those who form the founda. 
tion of civiliied soeioty ! As well might we expeel 
ts raar a durable strualure upon a foundation of 
mm i , as to expect the fabric of aooiety to reet m- 
•walv opon the rotten faandatian of ignoranoe. It 
*~~ It uFoauary to tha Canter, thai oM< 



tainly those who do oolbiDg bot aonsnme the fraita 
of bis toil, do not need it. 

But a brighter day it dawning upon tbe hnmas 
mind. Tbe time will soon eome when the famar 
will posses* and be content with 
'^ An «1«ffsnt) nitEcLaney, emicni, 
REIitemeuL rural DuicL rricod^ip, boOkb 
Euc and (lleniele Isbor, ucful G/e, 
Pro((rmir« viitoe and approTing Haven." 
Hay Heaven speed Ibe day when the light of 
troth shall illumine every mind with Its heavenly rk 
diaace! Btlvakub, Eatt Wtart, N. H. 
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Shrinkage of Com. 

Ect. CuLTivATOB — Knowing that a great differ. 
BDce of opinion exists among farmers aa to theloM 
of corn by shrinkage or drying, from the time it it 
cribbed in tbe fall, till spring, — say the latter part 
of March, I determined to satisfy myself on this 
point, — at least so far as a single experiment oould 
determine. 

On cbe 23d of November last, the day on whioh 
wo flniihed busking, I measured two busbels of eara 
in a standard bushel, as accurately as I oouid. I 
then weighed each bushel, and found the weight* 
431 'bs, and 44 lbs, respectively. The number of 
ears, G8 in one and 60 in the other. I bad one par- 
cel shelled, and got 33^ lbs. by n-eight, and half • 
bushel and half a peck by measure, and 10 lb*, of 
cobs. The corn wa* spread in a dry airy ^lao«, 
where it remained till a few days since, when It had 
tost just half a peck, or 20 per cent, by meatnre, 
and a fraction over 3 lbs. or 10 psr cent, in weight. 

This shows a difference of 10 per oent. between 
the loss by weight and measure. How is this d if. 
ference to be accounted for? Is it owing to the mi- 
nute division of the water in tbe com, that while 
we find a loss in weight that should occupy a tpaoe 
less than tbree pints, there is an actual lot* of eight 
pines in bulk? Tbe ooba of this parcel were nooi> 
dentally destroyed; so that I was prevented fron 
ascertaining the loss on tbe cob. 

The other bushel of ears was kept in a dry, »lrj 
place, and shelled a few days ago, and gave jntt 
half a bnahel of corn, weighing thirty and a qnar- 
lor pounds. The cobs of this parcel, weighed seven 

These are the facts, as gathered from my small 
experiment. The corn was a variety of (he white, 
between tbe Gourd-seed and Flint — a mixed variety 
having from ten to Iwenly-six rows. The com waa 
in good condition for housing, at tbe time we finish- 
ed huaking. N. W. McCobmicx. Indeptftitnet, 
Ctcil Co., Md.. Mareli 29, IBSO. 

How Is itT 

Eds. CitLTivATon— If I read them right, tome 
agricultural cliemists maintain that manures are 
valuable as they contain nitrogen ; others tay their 
greatest value depends an their phospbaies. Prof. 
NoBTOH, in his article on "Neglected Manures," 
Cult, for March, asya (he value of bones depends 
npon both these substances. A question or two, if 
you please. Many farmers, perhaps tbe majority, 
in winter and spring throw tbe manure from their 
stables and cattle hovels ' out doors,' and leave it 
exposed to 'rain and shine,' till wanted for use- 
Now how is such manure injured tbe most ; — by tha 
esaape of tbe ammonia into the air, or by tbe wash, 
ing oat of tha phosphates and liquid parts, by tho 
rainl It ia genanUy known that manure it b< <* 
be kept under oo*w, bni wfcy it it to, is not in ■ 
rally aadwatood. Btit wIm« kept nndn Mm 
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nan bo tiksQ, or it vill baat ud driv* off the ui- 1 
nonis. What uSect dos* tbU h^ra on tb« vnliw of 
the nuanrat A comapoBdaat of Tk* CuitieatoT, 
Ikj, 1849, p. 139, aaji k neighbor of bis aprssd 
hi* green manara over hi* yard tliat it migbt lay 
tbroagb the aammer and muil. After becoming 
tliorougbly aiiUlid, would it be worth more (ban 20 
per oantt Cannot aoms one enlighten the Doaoien- 
tifl« OB tliii •ahjcect W. L. Eaton. 

Stump Hachluea. 

Agreeably to the reqnait of a correipoDdeDt, we 
herevitb give oDti and deaoriptiona of two atamp 
maohinea. Fig. I repreieola one that ha* been nsed 
•xtepaWaly in Termont and the uortharn part of 
tbla State. It may be ntftdo by any farmer, and a«D 
b« operated with a good degree of effioiesoy kad 
diBDatcb. The tott of the apparatai ia about $100. 
It u said to bare been iDvented by two brotheta by 
tbe Dftlne of Ifaoobester, of Bnrlington, Vt., in 
1828. It i« deaeribed u follow*: 




"It it aimply tbe wheel and axle on k large (osie. 
Tk« aprighta ahoDid be II faet high, 10 by 12 ii cb- 
ea aqiiMe, of bard wood. Tbe ailla 7 by 9 inohes 
•qaara, 14 feet long and taraad np at the enda, slsd 
nuiMM faabion, to enable it to dide eaaily on the 
groand. Let the posli be Srmly mortioad into the 
ailU) and well braeed. The azia or ihaft, should 
be white oelc, ash, or maple; 18 inohei in diarotler, 
with tbe gndgrona 8 iii«hei. It thoold he 30 frrt 
long) wid 2 pins should be driven into ii, ontside the 
poata, to keep thoni togelher. The wheel Bhoiild 
ha about 16 feet in diameter, with 8 ■pnkea; 4 u( 
which ahoold go tbroagb the axle, and tbe other 4 
Mt ta deep as poBS'.ble into tbe abaft without catting 
away too much wood, for fear of weakening il. The 
■pokes are to bo white oak plank, 8 by 3 inches 
aquare. Let the felloes be sawed oat of 4 inch 
plank, and planked by two couraea of inch boardi 
oa the two sides, in such a manner as to " hraali 
joints," (as tbe phrase ii,l with the first set; thus, 
and at the same time, to form a grooTe to keep tbe 
rope from slipping off. Then get two strong chaint 
made of li inch iron, and 12 feet long each. Fast. 
en one end of each by a strong staple to the axle, 
and on the other end of one have a hook, on the otb 
er a large link or ring. Tben fasten one end of ■ 
H iaoh rope on the wfaeel, give it two or three turns 
awand it, and yonr machine is complete. Now 
briag yoar two yoke or cattle, and one assistant: 
hitob then to tbe staples, (wfaicb ahoald be in eaoti 
end «f omIi eilli) and drive where yon like. Dig a 
BB^ tfaa main root af Ibe «tWM|i , (oa on* aida 
!•>) and pM* taw ehata nnder it. HiMb 



tha and «f thf in|a, and thev will 
^raw any atamp that ever -grew in tha groua." f 
~'j. 2 repreaenta a TBry pqwaiM >M)wr i rwn Mg, 
itedby B. Hau., of Owago* H- X.i.vUah M- 
eeived the pteminm ajid •Utn' modal' M 4*. VW' 
York State Agriooltoral Sooie^ is, UMf. Hk^M- 
lowing estraot from a deaaripttoa in^tJw hv fitjw. 
J. PtmFXLLT, Eaq., of Ovogo, ynji J^W ft fMi 
idea of it* operation. 




TIm nuMhino veqnlN* AimiWb In4 tfbMi;'<MI 

natl boTM to woriE H to adVMRltM. Hl'iUL 

with all tbe obaifl*, !«▼«■, lib., h nwn ttM*** 



1400. 
"UpDB some at our best ^alld» Is 1^ k._.. 
ntins, the Stamp M«cblti« uHM MMpU4*Bl#- 
rionltaral implements bat the KM. TM HjU l W Ml T t 
oonsiderable, being from 19 toSto^U ft^ 
' thereby thonnigU* elWto* 
deptb. The stumps ai* either ItaA lllW AM* . 
burnt; tbe plow and harrow dn tiMh- *lAlt, tlM'MMII 
id the effoetislit * ' ■ "-- 

goae, and tbe w 



■UM, 

UUo*:' 



•Lsrs 



There are fotir or flra 

itu^, aad 
them work «ery well ; bat Ball'hia tka mot . 
fal, moat eoavaaiaBt in the applioatld* af yowi 



and is teasi likely to get o 






The Commissioners having In ehargo tka aitaK|^ 
ments and management of this grand elhibiUM. 
have fixed on the first day of May, I8B1, tit lit 
opening. They wilt be prepared to reoeitaaB aRl' 
cles intended for exhibition, at some placA in to*- 
don, to be hereafter named, on and after tbe knt 
of January, IBS1, and goods will be receited tUttt* 
first of March, after which none will b* MoritHl 
In tbe plan of (be exhibition, the article* t« b|l ot 
fered for prizes, are comprised nnder bar goAUM 
divisions, and the principles on wbieh th* pri&M'Ml 
be awarded, will be understood firom tlta fl'*^ 
exttaolB from a oiroalar issoed by tb« C 



" Ih tbe department of Baw BfAtmiAU AMk 
PsoDDCE, priies will be awarded Dpan a wiih H k«- 
lion of ibe value and importanee of the arllda, aW 
tbe superior excellence ot the partlcathr speoiHaM 
exhibited; and in tbe case of prepared nXlaiW*^ 
coming under tliis head ut' the Exhibition, the JBlM 
will take into account Ibe novelty and impottaaa* 
of the prepared product, snd the snperior skill attt 
ingenuity manifesled in the proeess of prepmtiaa' 

"In the department of MAcaiHxay, th« priaH 
will be given with reference to oovelty in tha lBTia> 
lion, superiority in the execntion, InereaaadaCtiea- 
cy, or iocraaaad economy, in tbe m» of th« attid* 
exhibited. The importanoe, in a aooial W t 
point of view, of the purpose* ' -■■-•-- 
■s to be applied, will i^so be t 
tioa, as wiH alio the emoDBt of tUi dlfl 
eoBo in bringtag tha jnveatloa to f 
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ay be wnt from the different states. " ^ "P«» ^^^ ^"•» "® ^''^P "P«"» ttneq«wiy» « 

»een iriven that the space Dn the cannot be cut without loss; because either a portioo 

libition, allotted to this country, is **^ ** ^^^ '^^ immature, or if left till it is all ripe, the 

t, one half of which will be requi- ^^^ °f **>« earliest falls out. It should be closely 



" In the department of MAKinrACTuaxs, those The Italian millet is larger than the precedingi 

articles will be rewarded which fulfil in the highest reaching the height of four feet, in tolerable soO, 

degree tbe conditions specified in the sectional list and its leaves are correspondingly larger and thick- 

already pnblished, viz.: — Increased usefulness, such er. The heads are sometimes a foot or more in 

as permanency in dyes, improved forms and arrange- length, are less compact than the German, being 

ments in articles of utility, &c. Superior quality, composed of several spikes, slightly branching from 

or superior skill in workmanship. New use of known the main stem. It is said to derive its name from ba- 

materials. Use of new materials. New combinations ing cultivated in Italy, though its native habitat is 

of materials, as in metals and pottery. Beauty of de- India. It ij claimed by some, that this variety will 

•iga in former color, or both, with reference to utility, yield more seed than any other, and the seed is ra- 

Cheapness, relatively to excellence of production. ther larger; but the stalk is coarser, and would pro- 

" In the department of Sculpture, Models, and bably be less relished by stock. 

THB Plastic Aet, the rewards will have reference The seed or grain of various kinds of millet has 

to the beauty and origmality of the specimens ex- sometimes been used, when ground into meal, for 

hibited, to improvements in the processes of pro- bread. The seed is also used in various European 

duetion, to the application of art to manufactures, countries as a substitute for sago, for wHich it is 

and, in the case of models, to the interest attaching considered excellent. It is also a valuable food for 

to the subject they represent." poultry— particularly for young chickens, which, 

All articles of foreign growth or manufacture, it from the smallness of the grain, can eat it readily, 

is stated, must come under the charge and sanction and it appears to be wholesome for them, 

of the '* Central Authority of the country of which rj'j-jr 

they are the produce;" and that *'it will rest with " ^°« greatest amount of seed is desired from the 

the Central Authority in each country to decide up- ^'?P»/* ** ^««^ «« »?^ »* '^ 1"".^'^® ^.^^** "^ •' 

on the merits of the several articles presented for ^}f ^^f apart— using a seed drill for the purpowj. 

exhibition, and to take care that those which are This admits of the use of a small barrow or cultiva- 

■ent are such as will fairly represent the industry tor between the rows, while the plants are sinaU, 

of their fellow countrymen." ^'^'c** ^?«P» 5>"? *\e ^««^- ,The crop will ripen 

The Executive Committee of the N. Y. State Ag. more uniformly m this way, than broadcast, which 

ioeiety, have requested the President of the United f cables the farmer to cut it when there will be tha 

0Uto« to designate a Commission to take charge of !«^» ^ *»^- ^ ^^If aeed shatters out very easily whett 

■Mil articles as may be sent from the different states. »* »» "P?» ^^^ T°*' *?® ^'?P "P®"*. «nequally, it 
Information has been 
ground of the exhibition, 

80,000 square feet, one 1 -. ^_. u j j • i. u 

nd for alleys, and the other half will be devoted to patched, and out in just about the same stage that 

trticlet for exhibition. We shall give further par- »^ i» prpper to cut wheat— while the gram may bt 

ticulars in regard to this exhibition, when we learn cfU8»»ed between the fingers. It may be cut with a 

Ue action of the Executive of the General Govern- «"?» cradle, and when dry, bound and shocked like 

mmmt in relation to it. g<^ain; but it should be threshed out as soon as prao* 

— '■ ticable, on account of its being usually mnoh at* 

Culture of Millet. tacked by birds, many kinds of which are very fond 

^. . , ... ; .. „ « ji . of the seed. In particular localities, they assail the 

The culture of millet is chiefly recommended in j^ ,„^h numbers, from the time it is out of the 

this country for making hay. For this purpose, it u^.^^^y ^iu j^ j. harvested and carried off the field, 

la a good substitute for clover and the ordinary ^^^^ j^ j^ „^ ^^ject to attempt to ripen it. 

grasses. When, therefore, from any cause, a sunn- „, . . '^ . , .,. . . . 

eiency of hay is not likely to be obtained from the T*».'» ^rop is sometimes sown m drills when it la 

latter sources, millet may be advantageously resort- °"'y intended for fodder, being cut and cured in bua. 

ed to. It is a plant which will grow quite well on d/o»i »f corn-stalks aie cured. It is best to pass it 

rh i.er thin soils, and it grows so fast, that when through a cutting-raachine, before feeding it to 

it is up and well set, it is seldom much affected by stock; indeed, all millet hay will be fed with lesf 

drouth. In this latitude, it is oommonly sown in w»»?« *»» ^*^»* ^*y» ^^^^ »^ ^'^ ^<> animals withoat 

Jane. Half a bushel of seed to the acre, is the cutting. 

iwnal quantity, sown broadcast and harrowed in. There is another species of plant, (8orgA«iii,) of- 
For the finest quality of hay, it is thought advisable ten called millet, several varieties of which have 
to sow an additional quantity of three or four quarts been introduced and more or l||s cultivated in this 
of seed. The ordinary yield of crops may be put at country. It is also popularly called Egyptian corn, 
from a ton to a ton and a half of hay to the acre. It is closely allied to the broom corn, the head be- 
lt should be cut as soon as it is out of blossom ; if ing similar in structure, and the seed similar, except 
it stands later, the stems are liable to become too that in most varieties of the sorghum, the outer co 
hard to make the best of hay. In curing, it is best vering does not adhere, as in broom corn. The 
to put it in cocks when fairly wilted, letting it re- plant bears a strong resemblance while growing, to 
main in this situation for twelve hours, in order that Indian corn. There is also some resemblance in 
it may undergo a twtatingy which improves the the grain, and it is extensively used as food by ma- 
hay, both by the development of its saccharine ny oriental nations, from which circumstance it is 
qualities, and by doing away with its stiffness supposed to have been confounded by some writers 
and harshness, making it soft and more agreeable with the American maize, or Indian corn. A varie- 
to the animals. ty under the name of "African purple millet," was 
There are several varieties of millet. That some years since introduced, and recommended for 
kaown as the German, is perhaps most common in cnltivatioB as a soiling crop. But we believe that 
tkis country. It grows, ordinarily, to the height of this, aa well as other yarieties, have failed to an- 
about three feet, with compact heads from six to iwer the reoommendations for this purpose,— at 
niaa inohea in length, with yellow seed. There are least, they posteas no advantaffea over Indiaa er 
•ome sob- wi«tiaa of thia, m the white aad purple and they art bow cmltlYatM hen martlf 
■••ded. oorioeity. 
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7Cn^t0a nf It1ttklffm44mta pose, bow6T6r, to make dooudoM wbers "doeton 

JSOttC fg Ot yuMU tttlOH0, Suagree." Dr. Dam'i book aoatains >odi tkat 

_ « ^ . ^> valuable deyofuf coiilro»«r«y. Il U hasdMBMi? f 

EuMiKHTt OF Scientific AaaicuLTURB, or the panted and bound, and oomiiriMa BBwasia of tkm 

connection between Soienoe and the art of Practical hundred paffea. 

Farming: a Prize Essay of the New -York State ^ „ '.r^— ivl _ij-«„ 

AgrioulTural Society. By John P. Nobton, Pro- ^he Faem.e's GyiDE.-We hare r«e<dT«d <hs 

feasor of Scientiao Agrioalture in Yale College. «?^°"*^ ".""*»«' ^^ ^*>" V^'^^'""^ V ^.!?*' 

Albany: Eeastus H. Pease & Company. 1850. !2?° *g^»» *° recommend. The single fhtiptei^oii 

_.•'_. ^ , . , . , , , . Meteorology, which is completed m tha tedOM 

The design of this work, in the language of the number, is more than worth the price of tke wkele 

author, is to *' dearly and distinctly explain the ^ork. We will remark in refereaee to iU okuge 

great principles that are involved in the applications of title from ** The Book of the Farm," that we ait 

of science to agriculture.'' In reference to the man- authorized to say that such change has been ma4s 

ner in which this design has been carried out, we ^ith the full understanding and eonaent of Mr. 

oannot better express our own views than by the Stephens, and the Edinburgh pnbliahera. 

adoption of the language of the committee by whom n^n ^d a»ii.- «>t- 

*K«^«..»»:n.»:^A ^rTK4k^<.<.. «.«*<.. »<.^«.>»^ •k»».:-^ The Poultby Book : A Treatise OE Breeng 

tne examination of tbe essay was made and the prize , « , *, ^ * « i •.«. ■ • 

of $100 awarded:-'* As a work of science, it em- ^^ ?«"«I?^ Management of Fowls; withiinems 

bodies every principle and fundamental feature of ?"g*°*^ Descriptions and Portraits from life. By 

Agriculture which has been developed to this period, ^^«^ ^' Bennett. Boston: Philiifi, Samfm* 

and having the stamp of truth arrayed in simple yet i^®'*^^''^' , - o<n «a • .^ -■ 

perspicuoSs language, it would seem expedient that . ^^V" !» ^ "^""'^ ^[ V? P^^^ej, 12mo., prmted ttl 

io effort should be ?pared to carry this work to the l*^''"^' \° excellent style, and » general «Me«ta« 

home of every man. whether diJectly or remotely " »«Pfr;oi^ to any work of the kind wMehkMe|^ 

connected with the pursuit of Agriculture. Until Peared in this country. It will prpbably km U 

science shall unfold to us other facts, and further «*tensive sale. 

developments of nature's laws, this work should be '^he Family Kitchen GAKDSirsmi eoEtaisilg 

the elementaly text-book for every person who plain and accurate desoriptioaa of a& the dUftMkl 

studies the cultivation of the earth ; it should form a species and varieties of culinary Teget^blee; vilk 

prominent object in every school -district in the state, their botancal, English, French, and GermaE waemi 

and be strong alike in the affections of teacher and alphabetically arrsnged, and the beat mode of esHi- 

pupil.'' vating them in the garden or under glaaa; wHk a 

The committee closed their report by recommend- description of implements and medioual herba ia 

ing that the work be adopted by the publishers of general use; all descriptions and eharaetera ef Cba 

books for the school-district libraries. The Execn* most select fruits, the management, prepagatiDBi 

tive Committee of the State Agricultural Society, ect., illustrated with twenty-five engravii^j by 

-have also passed a resolution authorising the print- Bobere Buist. New- York: C. M. SazTOir. 

ing of one thousand copies at the expense of the This is a well-known, standard work, wbieh baa 

Society, to be awarded as premiums. We are con- passed through several editions. The preaeat edi" 

ftdent tbe work will meet with a ready demand, tion is handsomely printed, and makes in all respeoti 

and that it will be read and studied with great a creditable appearance. We can safely reeom* 

satisfaction and advantage by all who are interest- mend the work to all who wish informaUon oa the 

ed in the principles of agriculture. subjects of which it treats. 

The Advocate of Vetebinaby Reform, and The Amebican BibdFancieej considered with 

Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse; reference to the breeding, rearing, feedingi maa- 

eontaining also a Vetebinaby Dictionaby; by G. agement, and peculiarities of cage and house bifdt; 

H. Dadd, M. D., Boston. with remarks on their diseases and remedies; draWE 

The principal object of the first division of this from authentic sources and personal obserratieE^ 

work, appears to be to produce what the writer calls by D. J. Bbowne. New- York: C. M. 8azTOir. 

" reform," in the treatment of the diseases of ani- This is a neat little volume, copied chiefly firem 

mals. This reform is to consist, mainly, in the various European authors. It is "got up*' hi 

abandonment of ** destructive agents," so called— beautiful style— the type and the iUustratioiia befaig 

in other words, blood-lotting, and poisonous sub- ©f the very best character— and from a gtaaee at 

stances. As a substitute for this, tbe work under the contents, we presume they will be found «mM 

consideration advocates a system which seems to to those persons for whom they are detiffiied. 

contemplate rather Tne prevention than the cure of ^ 

disease. The directions in reference to this point ~ 

are, in the main, such as would be approved by ^"« of the r iowmatt> 

persons acquainted with tbe subject. We agree to See, the morning breaks away, 

the old adage that *'an ounce of prevention is worth Waken plowman to your toil; 

a pound of cure J" still, with the strictest obser- '^rkfe^i'eprwiSllflir.oT^' 

vance of this rule, we apprehend animals will some- Draw the furrow wide an! deep, 

times be sick, and in such cases it will be necessary Scatter widely— never spare ; 

to adopt the best means for relief and cure. It is Let the harrow o'er it sweei^ 

:w.^««-.:ui- *^ . u * *u J 11 • The fajih of fuinre bread w Ibere. 

impossible to say what these are, under all circuro- ^, ^ .^ . i . . 

.•..\.^^» u.,» .u^ .. • . r * • .• -L .. Nature now her aid IS brinmnf, 

Stances; but the propriety of restricting the cata- Green the dewy blade is sprmging; 

logue of medicines to those wholly of a '' botanic " Hear the lark above it singing — 

origin, (whether poisonous or harmless,) will pro- The faith of Aiture bread is there. 

bably be doubted by many successful practitioners, '^umS^^mlSd'iltS^ 

whose opportunities for observation and the acquire- The genial showers so mildly flow. 

meat of knowledge in the veterinary art, have been Imparting freshness to tbe gnmiid. 

aeither few nor small. The same remark may be Catfleanthe lea arc faeany, . .; ji 



made in refarenoe to the rejection of the lancet, in BiSSL"SSiI!iJi'i£^ f'*' *«»» 

the treatment of disease. It is not our present pur- Cturm Ui« eye and elMw tbe mSS^^SSmt . SsSeM 
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Communications have been received , tinee our 
last, from £. J. Geoeti A Farmer's Wifoi W. L. Ea- 
ton, Hon. F. Holbrook, Prof. J. P. Norton, Obser- 
ver, J. A. H. Ellis, M. H., A Gleaner, Norfolk, H. 
L. Brown, •, 8. P. Rollo, A. W. P., A Connecti- 
eut Farmer. 

Books, Pamphlkts, &c.,have been received as 
follows : 

Eleiiiflnts of Scientific AcTiculiare : by Prof. J. P. Norto!!, of Yale 

College. From E. H. Pxask ft Co., publishers, Albany — ^price 75 

eenu. 
Tite Poultry Book : by J. C. Bkritstt, M. D. From the pabiisfaers, 

Phxllxm, Sampson ft Co., Boston— price 75 cents. 
Tlie Story of a Fariiily : by the amhor of the " Maiden Aont." 

Prom £. C. LrrTLB ft Co., Albany — price 50 cents. 
Tlie Family Kitchen Oardener : br Robxrt Bdist. From the pnb- 

lisher, C. M. Saxton, New- York. 
An Introduction to the Water Cure : by T. L. Nichols, M. D.,— 

(price 19Jr cents,) and 
Thoof his on iX>mestic Life : by Nslsoxi Sizir, (price 12^ cents,) 

from the pablishers, Fowlsbs ft Wslls, New- York. 
A choice collection of Ornamental Plants, (torn A. J. Downing, 

Ksq.. Newbnrgh. 
A bonole of Amnc Treea, containin; over thirty of the beat varie- 

liea. from J. J. Thomas, Macedon. 
Seeds of the " Round Borneo" Citron Melon, which took the first 

prise at the last annual exhibition of the Penn. Hort. Society, from 

Thomas Hancock, Aahton Nurseries, Burlington, N. J. 

•Ths Amekican Fbuit Culturist. — Copies of 
this work were sent by mail, the last week in March, 
to all oar Agents wbo were entitled to it, by having 
sent us fifteen subscribers and $10. We regret to 
learn, as we do from varioas letters, that many of 
those to whom it was sent, have failed to receive it. 
Upon inquiry, we have ascertained that many copies 
of it have been detained in the Philadelphia post-of- 
fice, for some cause to us luknown. We shall en- 
deavor to ascertain the cause, and have them for- 
warded as soon as possible. 

TniAL or Plows. — The trial of plows under the 
direction of N. Y. State Ag. Society, as noticed in 
our April number, is to commence on the 4th Inst. 
A piece of ground, which will aflbrd a fair field for 
the contest, has been selected in Greenbush. We 
understand that a large number of entries have been 
made, and there is every prospect that the occasion 
will be one of interest. 

CoHBECTioK. — In the notice of a sale of stock by 
eHr. Vail, in our last number, a mistake occurred 
in regard to the name of the purchaser, which was 
stated to have been Mr. Humphrey. The purchase 
was made by Mr. Edward Belknap, of Henri- 
etta, Jackson Co., Michigan; and consisted, as 
we learn, of the bull American Comet, 2| years old, 
by Meteor, at $300 — the cow Esterville, (bred by 
Mr. Prentice, of Mount Hope, and by him sold to 
Mr. Vail,) at $300— cow Victoria by Wellington, 
$200 — and two heifers at $100 each. 

Patent Office Report — Part II. — This com- 
prises the agricultural portion of the report, which 
has been presented to Congress, and 150,000 copies 
ordered printed. It was drawn up by Dr. Daniel 
Lee, who has submitted in connection with it, some 
'* suggestions for the improvement of agricultore,** 
arranged under the heads of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, the Ravages of Insects, Analysis of Soils and 
Fertilizers, Preservation of Provisions, Improve- 
ment of Domestic Animals, Distribution of Seeds, 
How cities exhaust the Fertility of* Land, &c. 
Many of the suggestions, under these several heads 
are of an important character, and eminently wor- 
th? the attention of all who desire the promotion of 
this fundamental interest. 
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Porcelain Ware. — In our volume for 1848, we 
noticed the crockery ware manufactory of Messrs. 
LtmanSc Co., Bennington, Vermont. At the time 
of our visit to the establishment, they had just oom« 
menced experiments in the manufacture of fine porce- 
lain, and also a new kind of ware, both of which 
havtf, we learn, been entirely successful. The PhU 
ladelphia Ledger notices some of the ware, which 
has been exhibited in that city, which is said to 
equal in beauty and quality, the best china or porce- 
lain known. In addition to the qualities of strength, 
durability and beauty, it is said to be afibrded at 
lower prices than similar articles of day ware. Its 
uses are not confined to the usual crockery ware, 
but the inventors make from it door-knobs, daguer- 
reotype frames, fancy brackets, letters for signboards, 
figures for numbering, and almost everything of the 
sort. 

Sale of Mr. Sheafe's Short-Horns. — By the 
advertisement of Mr. Allen, in this number, it will 
be seen that this herd will be sold at public auction 
on the 29th of August next. The occasion will fur- 
nish a good opportunity for the purchase of good 
stock of this breed. Several of the animals, which 
we have seen at Mr. Sheafe's farm, are of superior 
quality, especially for the dairy. The bull Exeter 
we hsve not seen, but are assured by competent 
judges, that he is an animal of rare excellence. 

Transmutation. — We have another article from 
A Gleaner, *' on this subject, which he particu- 
larly desires to have published. Could any good 
arise from its publication, we would cheerfully 
comply with his request, long as the article is. We 
are certain, however, — ^just as. certain as we are 
that no one in these days can perform a miraoie,— 
that our correspondent is deceived aa to what ho 
supposes to be a fact. He asserts that, in his boy- 
hood, ** a ten acre field was sown with wheat— that 
it came up, and looked extremely promising, both 
in the fall and spring," and that '' this entire fieid 
yielded chess-heads with wheat stalks.** He saw 
this himself, and consequently thinks he cannot be 
mistaken; and yet, and we say it with all proper 
respect, we should just as soon have credited the 
statement if he had said that the wheat-stalks bore 
Indian corn, with potatoes at the roots. The one 
is just as likely, in our opinion, to have oocurred, as 
the other. 

Great Plowing Match in Canada. — A plow- 
ing match for a prize of $400, took place near 
Thornhill, C. W., on the third of May last. The 
competition was between the townships of Vaughan 
and Scarboro — twenty plowmen being selected on 
each side. The match created great interest, and 
four thousand persons are said to have attended the 
trial, among whom was the Governor General, Lord 
Elgin. The contest was so close, that much diffi- 
culty attended the decision; but the prize was final- 
ly awarded to Scarboro. 

Short-Horn Bull Locomotive. — In reference 
to the inquiry in regard to this bull, published in 
our last, we have received a letter from Dr. Mar- 
tin, of Kentucky, stating that he is dead. ' 

The Curassow. — We learn from the Southern 
Cultivator that John W. Boddie, of Oak Ridge, 
Ga., has procured from Sooth America a pair of 
curassows, which are so well domesticated that he 
keeps thom in his poultry yard. We are informed, 
also, that R. L. Colt, Esq., of Patterson, N. J., 
has specimens of some of the curassow family. It 
is a bird nearly equalling the torkey in size, an** 
flesh is said to be of excellent qoalitj. It ht 
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itstl in levet&l iDBtsncee in Europe, knd we 
ialTDdDation to our own canntry, qibj be 
the mekni of adding il permantly to out list of do- 

Clod CKfsiuut.— Bobmt Chisolm, Esq., of 
BeBuTort, 8. C, vrites — " Sinoo I wrote you tait i 
fattd one of tba olod oraihsrs J klluded to, msde and 
tried on very «liff clBy-sw&mp land, where JD con- 
leqDence of the roots and its rooghneu, I oould not 
Bie Bsy banow; and was quite pleaied with its 
working. It will leqnira four oieo or borsea to 
draw il, but I tbiak it cheaply worked eteo al tbal, 
and a light harrow after it would put the land in 
Bxaellent order for lowiog any of the small grain*." 

A. W. F. — We notice your adviae in regard to 
Ihe pobUoation of " /oQliih articles," bat to na it 
appear* an " foolish " to aik haw to prevent hem 
from icratehirtg, us to Itll how to prevent them 
from fitting. 

Vegetable CnTraa. — We hare geen a machine 
fbr naiting vegetables, inrenled by Wit-u* Ateht, 
«f Salisbury Centre, N. Y. It is in aome rerpeots 
different from any which has before come to our no. 
tioe. It is made of different sizea, aeeiirdtng to 
the uaaea reqoired. A amsU lixo is adapted to 
enlting potatoes into slices suitable for frying. Elc, 
It it sold at $5. It can be regulated to cut the 
pieces of any thickness, and does its work perfenly. 
A larger size is adapted lo cutting ell kinUs o( vej;;- 
tablea for stock, and is suM at $8. This sua, it is 
BBld, will cut a bushel in two mlnatea. 



^liiooiers to (SonespoiiirditB. 

CwtTTTiTIOIt or THE Cbahbehbt, — L. H, H,, 
8ir. Lawrence county, N. ¥. The beat direotioni 

luniafor 1S4T, p. 34. 

BOHE-DDST AND LiME. 3. P. K., StSpbcDtOWn, 

We presume the applioation of bones, and perhaps 
lime, also, would beoefit your Und ; but Ihe actual 
profits ariaing from the use of either, in any particu- 
lar oase, oan only ba determined by an experiment in 
which they ihonld be compared with other manures. 
8T0XX AHD WooOEH DRAtiTs.— B. McS., Virgi- 
nia. Covered drains of boards and scantling wit! 
answer a very good parpose, and in a olnTCy soil, 
will last many years. Drains of stone a're often 
made, and will draw if well oonslruoted, and well 
covered with turf, 
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lal than any other article for drains. 



dared best 

are sometimes : 

dered more effeci 

Sea May No. of the currant vol. Cultivat. 

163, 164, and vol. for 1849, pp. 174 to 176. 

To Prevent the Scbatchino or Hens.— A. W. 
P., Bye, N. Y. If grain i> snaked in a soluticD of 
copperas, or in urino, or is caatod with lar, as ia 
mentioned in regard to corn, in our April and May 
Nos., fowls will not eat it, and will soon get lircd 
of scrBlchiag for it. Fowls may be prevented from 
scratching in various ways. They may be fet- 
tered by a string or atrip of leather Inslcncd to their 
legs so a* to allow them to waddle aboot, bat not 
permitting sufficient stretch of the legs lo scratch 
much; or a piec* of cloth, or thin pliabta leather, 
msy ba tied over each foot and around the leg. We 
have seen the nail of Ihe longest toe biokenoS' with 
a hammer, which entirely prevents the fowl from 
scratching while it remains sore, and is, to some ex- 
tant, a preventiod aflervsrds; bol it is too barbar- 



prices of ^grUnltitrol {Iro^mctg. 



[llnrirtn a/ Of HvWc/w g 

FI.OUR— Dvrinr (he dbm mcnih IbCi 
ir float, »<Ui cgwdcct^e aiRlBiIiBu ii 



oi. ^( maili^ 
r,»n)pricaicoijti. 

, . ,.. .. _ _.jnl, (m^Enlt iuii- 

cedbyihi (fifficuliia ia ih( usvigailDniir ibsumaJ,) wkmibepW 
Ml oi uid ilic Isifc R>:eiDU cBuxd a dnll laarlna. T^oaa raotM 
hiving Ijctn wnilrdud: lEe mirlCFi wjlhin adayar two liasHBlB, 
sU>iuii;«! uiid qu<naUL>i» muk b bJgber Ggur'UiuwibanskSflF 
KveriU monilu, aod ilic leitdency of pfioM ■■ u s MiU IMbcf lis- 
provEmeiil. The receipt! b; ESomJ ueuowUibl, and the rsBMIil' 
oriorpliu trom UieWeMeni l^utM, u iliewu^yllia leRlfBC 
BiilUD,i>)oaiDmumeiaDa; ikg ^onbl* nn» *f tin Ouaaiiil 
Uu-Iist* of CiBciiuwii, et. Lnnia, Jte.. drawini awrAing iB dM 
diteclion. The Bio dmitif ihe monlli Iia'vebein 10.000 MaV** 
bbU., ckieCy a( Iba belter fiwln nf BiUe and Weiunl ; Iba mliM 
al dit cIsH nay tie qaawfmx SbiSS-B An anliiiiini lo pwd Biaa, 
KJOaCiST) rut hiarile da., fts 7r|iiM.B9) Cor mlied id (nM 
Michigan and Ohio, SSIHj ibi I'euiuylviiiiK. «S.«ia*Sfilj [or am 
1, »6il7Ja»« fol h.icy GeneKe mul Ohio, er' ——■--- — 




maod, excceduie ibe niprly, which ia iBri swd, uid aricas bm 
•teHtilv idvaiiced i ihe lijM reported iMre &ea M.M to C^M 
bmhela eanal, al priiea rsn^ from <S)a«le., etoiiog OlrirMM 
higher Sgura, peni hea twea iii Lriak dntaod, and ihc ssaiksiviaf 
Ihe Dpenim of On I'Dual, has had a giaduEllv imfn'ms wnteoMi 
*u anive denund both for xbn home imiie and fat iilifi<inenl, la Hill> 
cqwisawfakh Ihefradial advaiiFe of Ibc arMIe tbnwd nppefK iW 
iLln lepniltd, or alldrforipliDnadiirlnBtheiiKinih.baTebcifliialiiU 
ISS.tnabushelr, niiei:'! Aoiti liEaBOJclar NoiUietn Yellow, S^Mc. 
Ibr rial Velluw and hrgh mlied, nixf STolIDi:, InruFReni mued, eM- 

' WHISKEY— Tbe llrhi rerei^ bare reirtittlad aaM: fla li MiM 
lions tor Ihe momh anW la TOD bria., eHbf H Mfi^ iJ|WilL 
P., and UKlDdina a small paicel Ohio bik. atjAi. 

t'B<WWTO»^--^%esrt.» haw t ee n iwaga^iJ WiiMJtM j 
local meals; ws nMtHOBeiirtwsBaanFHMBWllM MMjA- 
lr puked, al tlSaSISA), and of Heas Baaf^ *i tU ]n,aiawwa 
aatea SO,tMO lo 00,000 Iba al to. Tor moked BsnK etiv tmi, andf 
idl ror waateiB de.; Sc. fbr eHr carM rtMOUen, Adth. ArM' 
himsi we also notice a sale of 100 packaieBClBCBCilsuiBSBIBM- 
ec, roT hams and 4e. for shooliten. 

BALT.— Tbebncsrtoarnlt was taken nl 10b. fevbafa, Ml 
lOOJc ftit InrrolB, le Ihe eileni cf TGOO psdracea 

IlOOS.-^We noiice ealea at arreial boDdnd head lin boa, «• 

e-ias^le. 



Proeitecta Tor tbc Clip ■rf'Wmil of ISSO. 



inde, for Ihe fDilowinc Hilda, Rv whiob wa H 



raiBied ■Dfoethi 
!gara lo me mscsei vaiue arwoM ui lbs sprioK of I, — 
itindtnUir nniicipaied In all qnuien ihai prices woolil 






price* of all gradei, saniciilarly for inadiBa and lew 'it~"*~l ffa- 
■Jnaliy advonced uiilll Pchrnaty, ISSO.wtin Ihey had raaArfa nM 
from 4 IB 8 ceou ■ pMuid higher Ihau in February, IMV. A* oM 
fereuFe balween piicain the latter year, ai eonpared wM V)K, 

lionrf. Tiii» adfance wji camrd jinly by an aeUre epiHl of ivt- 
culalioD, and partly by ihe brig hteiunf pnviieclB vt tba iHAHttre^AB^ 

and eonaialB chiefly of 1h< BfH Saxon grf*'^ - -- 

demsiid ibanftrlheluwqiiatitiaa; ainl j.t 
Fobiuary Thealockof woolangoodam ii 
sml doincBlle, blsrfe.ib) i^riiigKiI«hai:i .. 

prcuil(anBofbfilhiiiaiii]fliDIDrenpi1ilMtri.-I.L<j - 1i 

rsccm aska have be^ mado atft I ' -- -' '- 

eloIplilie/oraoiBeilJItiot llit I 
nai II i> beUarad iLtl ih* manure 
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uanMia vgll nmnnemMltoikairlato. anililiaaipiultaiiitoytd 
•t Lhoaft wbo mtkt Ihe mediuiii And lov qiiB]iuet- 

Judfiiif from ibs prevem Bate of ibc cL'Hh tnd«, wtd Utaini 
Btdck oT wool nmuouic ia ouikeL, h it jupposcd Ihtt tho openii 
pnc« li» iha eoauof Flip will b« •onwwhu mbon ihatt of (hi H 
aoB ; ruil Ibal whiuvai •drwicM, If mj, wliiab Miay roUow, w 
■M bo H luid HiulSIS) md itii ihniilil ilw wpBlimf nadftim a 
low mob AU ifacn of A* daoBWl, IwUeb aHu inbabU, ■h«L_ 
■U tk* —bMb »r be kspi is nuxioii,) lbs prlcM miT "^ Bwrir u 
UllilBlh*oaaiMorib«]rv*> ilxy^iluutTUr- FikUh Smm 
SuoB (ndw m dnlki nnli gudbi Ik upnud, u iba ivrkl 
■nniHriU nanii Ika pcM»iii ilenund. Tlu pranel, braam, lu. 
iwaid ID ikMB qiwIiliM au ba ehund tar tb* bMUf, br n ad- 
Ttina la Iba ptim oTIiia bnadnloOu ud cwtaani, annfll whwk 

Ti h Mitrad iCu lb* dip sT VDVl of lASO win fullT aqul ibu of 
nt9- laMfataeaawoliawed mora in Mhm ; uid ikw npoa Um 
wbola Ut laipgnant bnach of ■fricujinial iudmuir win ba tibij 



Pall Blood DnrbaB Bull 
pta HAUL A whiu bull, 3 fsaia aid, wall nada. 
' M- Ot nm m i. PrieatU R. B. HC 






Fall Blood Bertnblre Piss. 

gjbar nlftw ibr aala a Iu» lol aCynuigBoanaBdBawa, 

Bl pticai Awn n lo U. 7^ bov Iher were railed ftoin look 
Bi* firM prtminm U Iba BaHklo Faii 
Uaion Wpriaii, Carn^a emmlri Jmit 



ImporlatltHk and Sale of Slock. 

UR. L. a. KORRIS, af Mtml Cordham, Waatehertar Coonty, 
A*- N. v., laA Naw-Yock ni Iba ITih ApriJ, Ibr Enropa. One at 
bii auia aliern ia la ablain agriciiliiiial inTonnuiaa nnanillr "-* 
aaundaledi 




BiTw, Btq., of KirUeannttoa, 



will laka flac* in Oeubtr. Wbuem nock ha m., ._.,.. , 

aibiaataaaallbalimaofaale. Priniod eatnlofiwt oflbe aninuliu 
ba aeld, will ba iaidcd in dua lime, 
Jw>a 1. iea»-4i. 



C. H. Baxton. 

LTAS JBM pibUriied THS PAXIL V EJTCMSN OjUtBEIfSK, 
*-^ BMUBUunf plain and aeoniata deacriptioH of aU Ilia difireni 
•naoiaa and wieiiaa oT CnUnuT Vafaubiaa, wiib tbali BoiaiueaJ, 
BufUA, Fraaeb and Oannan nuiea, al|A*baliaall)> airanfed, ud 
Iba bail moda of enhlralinc Ikam IB Iba (udan ar andei flaia, wiUi 
■ dawriMioB of imptamenU and modieiul hatba in aananil oaa. 
Alls, daaeriplioua and abaraalaraor (ba nuM aaUol ftBiu. Ibeir 

nunagaiDant, pnpantiaii, I" ■" ' — ■■■■ * 

nog*. Br Robcn Buiit, ai 



id wiib Iwanif-fiia en«ra- 



Boofci ftr tka People. 

XHE AMERICAN FARM BOOX, or compeniiiim of American 
*- AcrieollDn, eonuiaiDca coDciia uKl plaiiil)' wiillen Eiposition 
of dnin paiuiuinf W Iba CnlUnillaii aCtba Banb, tba Hanafantui 
of dia Faitn, Jto. to., on pnotisal aelaniifto principldai Iqr R. L. 
Allan. Tba ebaapaat nod Boai ralaaUa book (bt • I fc n iw arac 
niiual J ba^ a eanilala nUa, beib pnatleal and MlaaiiAe, fcr tba 
nanaiaBaMeflbaAniL Piiaa 91 in slott, X MM* paper. 

BSOWMM t ALLStna IMXBICAN rOULJXt rMA— 
Pnea niaalath.EiliUiidliitiTSeauiaui pnpweorBK 0«aM » l<- 
ii«iba OiWa-Hinwr and^Dtiaripilen ofiita nfbnmSnaA of 
PimiMtla radlrr, wlib dkaaibin br ibair Ibarfaia, Otaatan 
Raatlif, FWaunt and |ica|)i « ion tot narkal) iadafiai ^ipiln 
dincdoaa Ibr Oapanlau FowH and fiv iha iraa^nn of da DciBoi- 
palDinaaatawUtitaoaitaianbiaal. Prawn ftem aaibanllft ao»- 
eaa aad pi M a a^ obatiWona. Ufainud bruaatoaaaafnitofa. 

AUERIVAN BIRD FJJVC/XK— CMuillerad with laAfanna u 
Iba Braadnic, Raariaf , Faadiug, MuiafaiaaM and Paooliantiia of 
Oafs and HaDa* ndi. Illaanued wiib eiKi»iii(it. b)> D. I. 
Browne, unhnroflba " SrlTa Auaiiaana," " Tbe AnaRiian Pml- 
ujYaid." Ae. Priee. in oloib, (ill, SO aU.; abaap edttioB, K oil 

THS AMERICAN BEE-ESEPSR'a MANUAL, Fasnb adl- 
.l™. B.T.H.Mi™,. Prl^eai.inclolK 

la Bee and Bae^a^iuf we hiTa 



DANA'S PRIZE E. 

iTEDT 

^haep, Bwine^ Poollrr 

BVS 

EUynond'* copy, uiei 
PuUiahedbr 



N ilANUXES-A uaw ai 



fy and DetcrJiMieci el 
and Fum Cog., b] 



C. K. BTIXTON, 



Webdter'i 4tiiarto Dlctloaarr. 

'UT'lTHOUT reasrra or mialiEeailoD, 
■^ Otin. "SmpHwediDhLUnHaandj 

dcGninf ecienilGc tcnoa,^' — . 



•.Sum 



._,_, , ^, i accuracy, nol ftpund inany otbor- * 

-Pni. Hay. ''A cital improTemenl on all whieb )»n preceded." 
Pni. Bom. "Worlby of taueral palrooage."— Prx Waidi 
Moal complaie, acciuaie, and relialile of ihe laninafC.''- 
luAir, Pra. Larrattt, Pra. EiUir, Pru. IFaoIui', PrtI, Sim 
ni. Snitiil, Prti. KMax, imd CkimaUcr FntuiwlMtUK, 
PubUdied br O. Jt cTMERRIAM, SiKuiMi, iba., aod ror> 
by Bookiellan |aneially. Jnna 1.— I 



Klnderhoob Wool Depot. 
'TUiaai 
*■ baraUhofT. tik : 
Tba FLEECES w 



rool in t«ad oc bad « 
ig and aeUin*, ona ci 
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R. CARTER. Chic! 
JOHN 



Dt»> 



I, Chicairo, III. 

LKL I'ATTEftsON, WMhiiunnn Co., Pa. 
AI.LEN, Ubtny, Bedford Co., Va. 

lid be marlud, ' 



>., KiiHltrhi 



bf.anchahd _ 

tween Iha TarieiB Immnonalion Unaa ate ao rofular, thul in ordiuB- 

Seaaea, aoDiraeii caii ba made fbr ddpplnf m Em Albany, (oppo- 
■ Albany,) if Kill by Iha NorlliFm rouu ; and T. Ii. Grain, aFciil 
-.ii„.j .. .L-. _. — ..^1, ,. ■ ,„ Kindnhook. if ienl 

hi SoDlb tiU-, Bgeuu of 



la Railfoad Bl thai i^ce, w: 

SIhe -loullieni roula. coiilracu ean be mi 
REUFIEI.D & CO., (DtnET of Kroad ai 



laofTf 






Qood'a Fsmiir Flora, 

EMBRACING Ibe Ihree FODUinlieneiTa and imnnrlanHnTlnianr 
whlehlncludaalllhalitueeaeuiyor aaeful lo be known na- 

^.'I'SlE^B^lwicAL ANALYSIP, ejilfnuie and Ihoroujb, 
elftcinBlly perfeciiiig iboie m Botany who poa«« only lie firM pnn- 

"UTHE NATURAI, HISTORY more panicularlyadapitd An 
the aeneral reader, and aabracing uia eoluvaiion and prapa|alioiL 

iiiIthk chemic al and medical profertibb and 

Usr^t ibowing in a popular form Ihe impoflanoeanda[^icaliDn of 

I colored plaita painted by hand, frata 

II ann^^u far femmg pfrMu ttantiHg 



jwing in a popular fo 



dependant— wilh ibi naual latter prmi mailer i<t »<.-.<, six.i„u.h.u,u- 
nonly Rrikiiij likeneea of Iha late Joun Miie.f Gooi, M. D., P. R. 

Orer 300 pajrea, larn oclavo, bound, price Mi—ralond. 
■^^ PetKR K GOOb, Pui.li.hef, 

EliobeUiioum, EweiCo., NawJaiaey. 

Awily «• aboTo, per mail, and Ifce whole of llie work fM S yeatl, 
may be forwanlnl through ilisPoslOHiceio any address in pnmphlel 
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The Norman Hone. 

'PHIS TboroDgblirid fttallion will aland Ibr maraa Iha praacnl aea- 
-*- aon, on Tuaailaya. Wadwlai-a and Tburidaya. al L'aion 8|iriii||a, 
Cayuga Coanly, on FridaitalCanoga, andl^iuiitaymalBeaTylawii, 
in Sanaea Coimly. PaiMia 3 Ailtinn iiar weak. Maraa al Ibe riak 
'h6BEBT a HOMrLA.NR 
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WHEEI.ER, SELICK A (O.'S AGBICULTLiKAL WOBH8, 




'FUR obovf cm repmenn me of Wheclsr'i Single Banc Povrtn 
*■ mod ThTEsben. npeir*tiii|r on ■ cDmrnon bum floor- 1 iwide Ibe 
■OTO of Uiii uumb«t oC The CallJvUDf, iu reederi wJL find « lerge 
nt, iUnanliiv Uie opentlon aT ■ bnthle Power iiiid Thieihrr. 
Far AgUM n^ecIiBB iba qulhiei ud ehanrter oT Ibeaa nuBluiai, 
udtkasamMuidkioUiu nfmM eteai actdu, ite toliHiiben 
MteloiMrAdnnknMiatallM M>r mmlMrar The CMUvuv. 
n*utMe^ldiwir>»bdawftiiaUia"VaUcTF>nMr," pub. 
tUrt«0I.Leak, AdaDrMiwBi>tairta*iarBluia iiunW 
at nMk>M enallr Iknnble, whieb hare apiiaarad in Uttettui 
AnlBBlmnl puoi, ■kowiog llio Ugb eautm m wUch ilwie mi- 
MBWi an IhU In ika diAreoi (rain jrodarinc Etaiea of ihaL'Dion. 

neat Tmnn and ntaAan, win a nnrrr ft Mher afncnliatal 
BHlUneaaiid Innleiiienli, an mamlheninl ^Wlieelrr. malick fc 
Uo., KlbairA(i£BlurBrWo(ka, Albany, BBdenld ai Wholreale ft 
Retai br Uw muialacUiNn, and bt ibeir Annu in iha diKmni 
Sum of iha Unkm. WHEELER. HELICK ft CO, 

ammilloo Sireei. eomer of tiberw and Union lU,. 

Juno 1, ISBO. Alhim^, N.y. 

furuijhn « mUlohalatHdt iu Mt FoOiy Ftamtr.fv AjrO, ISM. 

" WHto.H'1 Houi Powia iHD TniuHn, Tbie muhine, 
maBuAiclBnd in Aibany, N. V,, baa lakon Ibo preeodejaee wheierer 
Bead, at all olhan. Vage ntunbui b>« baeu hM in Oie Eaii. bui 
oMU vary icccnilr it haa UM bees bitndneed iniD ibe wetL In ihe 



aoBpwtlad by an engnnag. Ttio adUnoTlba Fnliia Fanner lay 

wnrk, 1*7^ day, n IVedien wlih 8 bana and tO men, openliiii 

"ftr Bi*aral rein, we h»to been oifiiig Uio w«ni on ibo prni ol 



CircDiar. 

'pUB mbeerihen are mulrinc and vendin 

Htw Sttd Drill and Bto< 



W. SHERMAN ■> 



WHTOfi, than hbt ilinilar iwl 

l>nildinf llifce diflbnni qnalili 

riur DriU and Bnadcau Boi . 

H Platur, Aiha, Ooano, fto..) Bnairati, o 



na of drilling in 



Banun.broadoiaLon citiiil. Price Kfi. 

Ko. 3, ta a dam Wheal DriU: tiiniile. icrnrnie. niManlial. 
PrlccMS. K<mn^tiiTin»ikina<nUrini>nl"""': ihecFUiiuH 
doaowdnbemnndiSclill kind of wed; THE DlSTRllillTlNO 
PRINCIPLE BE1\0 ENTIRBI.Y NEW. 

W* an inepafed xa inpfilr all orders- Thnee wibhinf w j«rcluufl 
drilli, voaH in well u> lee onn IwTun pnrebiiiur elKwlirre. The 
■Dooei Ihe oTdai to rivao, Ui« more eare tuu will be oT ■eiiiiic yonr 
Drill in lime. 

N. B.— PeraoDt wiibin[ la make v k11 our Drilli, aie olTbred a 

AlusadanriiiiiTabiUwdlioonbeiwiedwiLhcnu. ADcommu- 

AddiMi nemuo, Foatu ft Co-.'piiinfia, WoTne ooniitr, N, Y. 

HaeUne ihop, Palmrn; where iher will iliu fiudine beii Throher 
andSeianiDr, HeTolmitHorM-raCc, iipring Ictili,) w''"! Culii"- 
Mn, and oikw agrknltnial impletMiiU; wuisnled nperior. Catt 

Mr. BBEUCAN HI[eM for Ihe ul 



SIIER11A.V, POSTER 



■»•. Virginia 
BRft CO. 



Great Sale of Short nom Cattle. 
'pHE inlwiilvi will oSa Aif mle, wilbaal rcacrre. ■! jnUic xic 

U^onOMfuBof j'p. akufg. Lq.. u Kew llanhon, UwKw 
Co.. Nrw Yo^ aboBl 3S tasd of abort bam eaula, iiHlidia( tan, 

"ndalwfdwHaKiadTbndbr Mr. Sheale. and t daaxkaiiaie* 
—Y, Au I lUok )l mt t/ iM Ttm taaoi ike Huiitd BUHei; aud 1 
bave acen and paTlinlulT unmiiieil Beirly all ef Umbi. finm h- 
lenileD waaaaidmihi ooaiiiHiiicMiTieiii oT iha taafd, lo ih* aiilkiig 
■■TopiRlaa at On aabMta lonninc ii-, and Mm, UfMhit widl iot 
palnli aud good imtliwilaoaninHHiiibKvabwa ulandSi )»|il '» 
Tiew in luliM&f . TbersiBlwunennriatbabBn) wbtekgiHi 
leaattaBSOqHiupM'daribiibebeaer Ihe nilhii^ — ta. wMIe 
one hu Jinn orer M qnaai |wr dav, and Tnads U iwim^ i eauHi 
of bonef per wwbj_aiii iwo oilwm hoe giTcn iei|HUt^ 31 end 



PKlirrtt of £nli>.— Elder ii of Ibe Princue tribe vtShan bona 
wu calved « Jane. IMft, and lind by Mr. John HreidiEiMai, V 
Wnlriaion, DuibHOi. BnirlnniL Se w»<M br NaHtT,IU9!i.l(M 

(or Mt. fiheafe, by a Bn* rsie Indce of l^lMp 
■naidertd «w of die oer* im Mln fa liiialaH 
paid Hk bin ; and li tt bdleved thai fak Apa 
iiur, n ereii OB oiiuu, baa never bo ftn been imporldl iiUo UdaoaBb 
irf. Be ctrrioe an oMiaiaiu biiatei (bt hie age, and hit oyla, 
binUiDf, ami qiuliir are of Ibe Bnsd Mid. Hi* ouot ■ imbUt a 
beaniifnl yellow lei, «Ueh ii a brieM red wkh a Ini IfMm m 
eUkw osdenlnge, aridu* tma a rich yeUow eklii. Be li Hh mlf 
Mi ^ lUi fu m l ii tlt iuirttU nf, net Unpontd hua Ancnci. 
OalrwgM by him. millrf^ henJ of opw., will IcKb a bl(h pf*™ 



lod tab aloeli i> of Ibe bkbcx repait, nitn- 
iribo, and Kioo. ile ped^rwa, «llhe« w A- 
. back lo pare ShorAni, fcr anniiie^aM 
er of no audi otaadan&B w Ana ak* wU 



CaUloinaofthaabimneek, wl 
Ar for d&ribmloiL 



fli>#.dl< .<:i 



AIJJEN, 



breeder wwa and pj|e, Ef 

red wrvtln* oxoL 

» Waior *-, N*w-Ye>k. 



rj.KABfl, 
^OiafaLk 

•AwaQliw 
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PATBirr RAnjtoAD horsb powers, and otershot threshers a separators. 

Witk T*eent importatit impTovtnunli. Manufactured at Ikt JQRWULTURAL WORKS, 

pud told, vhaitiali and rilail, at the AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE OF HORACE L. EMERY, 



T-f. 



Nos. 309 & 3T1 BroadwaT, Alban , N. T. 



¥«nil uid Dniforin Mliafiicijofi. 






8e«tf wuil«d by ihe fumer, cOAble idm lo 4dbr ^reMl UKluc«mvu[« 
lolhe fioUic to pure bate Ibejr njpplief of aud Ibroqgb hinif wbcLber 

°l>Hiieal>r uinit^ it nitello ihc RAILROAD HORSB POW. 
RR, * OVERSHOT TIlREitlllNU MACHINES A SEPARA- 
TORH, « iwcnUy loipravcd, b]r wfaKh Ihs uplkwiDn of pnwcr ii 
*MM rrofn tba Endlsi PluUonn to Iha iliul gf lbs dririD; band 
whaal, iu NCb a manner u Is wfuw the JiibiJilT clliniJtiHfifHiila 
owltaHrJaf D^IIUlnuUwILali, and tha lUiiiHn; and weaniUF of Ihe 
hnta mi pinloiu in eonKqtiennt i* wh^j/ avndtd. Orealer 
StraDglh, MrmbilJiy, umI U^hTer Fririion are aecDred, All at 
vtiicb bejn}^ importuit poiolt not bcJbrc attained id these roacbiDca. 
Tbtr are eompM-atiTely ligKt and portable— Iho One Hone Pow- 
eT| complele, weighinr aboui llOOpDandd: the Two Hone Power, 
eompJeta. weighiQ^ about tOOO poiuidi^ Whtii they are to be o1\eB 
remind, id u]e and wheel* arr atiaehed, lbrmiii|F or iiaelTa wag. 

Tbej ars operated by the weiithi of the hono or honaa, at an ele- 
TBIion of about one and a-halr to two inchea lo Ibe Am, or t<l to E! 
Inehea, aecordinr to the wei; hi of the bonce. 

Tlina men, wiih Ihe one Hone Power and a ohanxa of honea 
twiea adaroanread^ ihroh rrom T5 lo IDOhnahali w&eil orrya; 
ST taai nea, with a Two Hone Power, witb the aama team, can 
Ihtaah riom UO VaV» bnabol* wheal or rye, or dmbla that qnaoMy 



in be OMrated iiuide orbanu, in atormr w«alher, ii 
na cosid do litlTo elae to advaniaf e. 



alraw from the pain, leaving it with the fins eha^ £t for the Fan- 



e, Indiana. Illiui: 
The Fim Premi 
idlhehii|heu ec 






They can be taken in pieces and packed Teiy compactly, and ftir- 
waided to any part o<'lbacaiiinuy,by railroad, canal or iteamboan. 

He baa Efficient aienla for roceivine and forwaiding machinea in 
all Ibe ptincip^ towiu anLcitiee in Ihe alalia or New^orli, Micbl- 

Kn. Indiana, lUinDia, Iowa, Wiaconnn, Ohio. KaDtoekr, Hiaaonrl, 
mmt, kc; and all miobuiea deliTared on hoaid boala, care, Jta^ 
arf ftwanta aJwaji cofltracled for at f "' "~" > -li^-- _ 

bOla naide odi anl forwaided, withool i 




Lormn Tociici, Ed. and 
N. y. StalBAg. 3r- - 



uroiD HowiaD, Aaanciate Editor Albany Cslllniar, Alban. 
'.- P. Paaatica, I>q., Preaidem NT. B. A. »,, Albany, N. Y. 
fioaoiVuL, Eiq.,£i. Presd'i do do Tray.H.Y. 

.,._n <s_. I. J- J- CoiaacUa, N. ' 

Anbnm, N. T. 



B. P. Jonicioii, Eaq., 
J. McD. Mclnryaa, R< 
D. p. T. Mooai, Eaq., 



ibnm, N. T. 
uid preaeul Seenlary N. Y. S, A (L 
. N. v. B. A. S^ Albany, N. Y. 
Ed. and Pnb. Ben. Far., and fnaaM 



r. A. Wiq'bi, Kb)., Ed, ot Prairie Parmer. Chicato, ID. 

;. N. Bkhehi, E>|., iaie Ed. and Pub. Am. Jour, of A«., Alban. 

IceoLia, NoDBai & Miaoa, Mannrtcloren and Dsdoa ia Af. 

Implemeou, Worceiter and Boalon, Maai. 
FoHH Maibib * Co., Dealer in Af. Imptemanla, NewYok 




Harae Rakes. 

'UT'IU^OX, Downera, and olhet utproved BeTolTln; Horae Rakea, 
•• liuhl, atronf and doiable. Borend hundieda " ■^- 

FENCE WIl 



Lib ftilleai aadafliction to Ihe pnrchBBfln. Dealeniniha 

■■— -H liberal tarma. 

aiiea and qBalities, auiiabia Ibr fsatais 



CULTIVATORS, and Dsnbia Hoald B«i4 Plowa, of *arioH 
aiiaa, (or caltiTaling and hillinf COTn, Poutoaa, Ao. 



il War^ooa*, 
Nea.M»A)hB 
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J<?Pt 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

BT DIHBT, HILLBB AND CO., ADBVBN, 

THE ASIEIUCAN FBUTT CULTUIUST, 

BT J. 1. THOBUS, 

CONTAINIHO dbvnioM'lit A* PiowMni ma CsUnn tl 
Frail Tnai, in >haNiuiR7,Orebud,Hi30udsii, will) DgBih)- 
tlom nf dH iniKlHl Amuicu ud Fonign VuiMia> eallirauil in 
SuUnitailbuai. Wilta SMI acsnnl - ' - - 

aTert(»|iiCH,l*inaL Piioatl. 

A ehupir, bn cqnaltr iitulitB b 
•d br ilw'|iMiWw Jm ■odi ■ ii 



rkhu Hi ThoDB 



"wa'tndicitoHiiWTraoUBiUj ii akeoU be la tha budi of 

■nn tniii nDw«, md aBMull* etan mimrymui. 11 M « tarr 

•Iwu book%r la fclM^-AMaCKM— - 

Ii II • BoaiTilnbto worii 10 all 



IliaaboMaf gnM 

Amouaaik* wita , - 

Hi. TbootM^ iUMrior, If Ua oqual, In OMdaauiW lanoruiu mutai. 
UaiettiigbialUHBfikaf dw iMri haitraa no lliat wluch jaa 
wUlakDowataaeaj ■BtoadsfillaiANlalkBad tniiia. No 
man Ik* » keener eyate1babealinTio''™«tl>>K(>' Bcuawe 
ahnyilookiiilohiawritDvawilli Iba tMmuM Ibal wa abill find 

JtaBWappataMd. Tbia boofc la no eiEep>ian, Itii.^. There i> 
"" ■ ■" *■ — ■■ -" load, uid ■ ■ 




_..k,bT M.B.NEWMAN A CO., and C. M. 

BAXTON. BcMon, B. B. HUB8BY A C». PhilidelphiiL THO. 
HAS, CO WPGRTH WAITS k CO. 

*«* Ooaiaa iti paper etnan mtm hj inwi free of eipeiue on re- 
HiMt^ll.poftpca Dinclto 11ERBY, MILLER ft CO. 



•aiM et 11, poat pcH. 
laboni, April 1, IS 



lO^OOO Acres ol IiOKB bland Land for Mle, 
Jl IdW ileod SWuUh tr /rvinjUii. 
1WK IdeialglKd ii, and liai baen Cor •eTanl raui, epgagad In Ihe 
■^ improiemeal and caLtivmion of the wild Inndi of Lon^ Taluid 
HwAki beiaa now (Oil* aauUlahad, baraad aardoobt, Ihat Ihe 
lMitbilbainlildla[i«fUaTlbBUand,BloaBlbaboidenarihe L. I. 
Baitiead, I* ai goci and pcodnotiTa, vbm coUimad in like nme 
MHiiwr. HanToOxrwilafldiiildBBd. 10^ aeret ue now of. 
Aradfbciile, inpaiulalBitdinuiclwaan, ftom IOmikio loo, n 
1,01X1, et a tery low prioe, ukT on ramaMe Urma. Thia vta m 
aau Iba fWHn[Aleal eentie of iba Maud, being aboui aqui dinam 
fnsn LoncUand Sosnd, and Iba OnalSaadiBaf, (iheldandbeiniE 
■boM 18 nilai wide iban,) and 4t Bilai fisa New-Voik. 

Then an nmaf UcUy euliiiaied bna ni iba iminediue TirinliT, 
on llta noiib and eovib aide of thia land,— hlnng been Killed and 
eldliewed Rnra Ikan IM jtm. Il ii wall walend, being bnmded 

lUBing Ihroagh il. The lake and ilnem are 



lb Iha Brook Ifn 



fnllefl— ,_- 

tSTiSS^'"^' 

Hh alUnala K mild and parfKliT bealilif, iba luiniee ii iniaolb 
CenUr ondirialing, with an Inelinauon lo Iha aoDIh ur aboai IS fee 

— 4in.|aun, hiifa poniooi of wbic^ DhT be caJhda beeTy iDam, v 
il ia of aaScienl lenicilT lo make iun.1 imi brick, rigbl oul of Ibi 
anrfkne— 4a iVofn 18 inehea lo 3 and 5 fee deep, and if luacepljblp ai 
Iha bi^ieal decree of euliiTUion. The m tmad peiaci ihrougb 

laikeli, wbeta Uie higberj rif 



IracL aflbrding < 
and ^(ew.Yoft 
be had fori 
ToeapJulh 



B. Alli.i. Eaq., EdiUir of ilia Aintriiam Jgn'mUiirul, IBT Waler 
Blreei,New.YDrk,OI10 E, F. PECft, 

30e Bine Streei, Drouklrn, L. I. 
B7-Lake Row! Ii an Importanl end cenlrol ilcpol on ihe Railroad 
"m'iJmJSm^'"'''^ und .»lil™,u Ihere- 



Trees ! Treed I ! Trees 1 1 1 

pon SALE, al Mount Ida Nuraery, Troy, N. Y., a choice larie- 

and CIjctfim. of ihe moai opproved kijide Ine grcoTcr perl of them 
forked from beeringlreca>aiidallnf tlMinby Elieniburilier— t}ierD. 



Alio, a good nriBIT of tibade Treea, conjieiiug of ffcotch Elm, 
Byeamore, Linden, Hone Chednoi. MovniBln Aeb, ETergreeu 
PliTel rei Iledgaa, Cbln* and Haidy Rote*, ke.. tt. 

"—'-- -1 -ibB inlDRnBlien ean be ud of Iba NaraarrmaB, 

JOSEPH CALDWELL 



AKTicBllanl WarelMwa ma* Ssed Hon. 
ffe.m ViMrne^(iuarPiilMii,)JAwrwi. 

m ^ tote lb»iMiBiif rffinMan J 



iDoh, ftB^ irtdA lk» m «llb> n lb* Hfy lovM nM *■ «Mr 



'iSiS^SSSS^^S"* 



joaw MATOi » oa. 



aJSi, 



-ts^Er 



The Aneriann IdM 9Ut6k Imm 



f^ BARTER uillmllad. 

FREzd B 

Lceeeapud in JOdenHflerpnnf of dew. 

AirMrn.-Jeieiib h. benn, TTVll H fill. IL ^ ^B 



RTER DnllmHad. Oiwnad Junw* % Um> P -Ci^i * 

n^0M!.O For Iba In«>r«iea of Hnj W^T* ™** 
B BULLS, SHEEP AND CATTLE, rf > lltfl§Mhllu% 
I Ihe combUied n>k> or Hm, IKeir, AuSmliiiMBiimt. 



iWa, Abm. Smilb, lloo. IVnnai n 
"rciVdmi. B. 8. Wbiaey, B mtuti, 
[i:7"Agema eolieiied fi>r ell fita ef die 



ffoRnmbiis. 

„ — jW yean' anBrlanL , , _, 

aabaepebanloateocyK, it ^ t Mi*, tMi 
ipleicly pnTemB ibe i«T*nB o< Iba Bat-aBib.aBfl'MMeriBti 

-■-wy hind of hire. whw l ipiWm»M l i«af. 

hnpan lo an* IndiTidml en iba nMMMaa 
— ^ihe im-h.i.r*>ntall iSX^mm- 



, .lcly|jre™i<e*ei««igwoi'--^- ■■ — *m=5— : — 

■dapled id eaab BBdareiy hliidof I 



dollar. Itbauigi 
ably pieced, od- 



Bnrbank or Montam CfetoT. 




John A. PitU, 

REBIflNG MAOHIK 

E POWSH3, ae SaUk A. hetarte, 




wnye reeeldo* ihe Fiat FHmimm, 

The Horn ^wer, for atrenglta. nee, daraUlllr.BB<aha«M« 
of repair, ia nncquUed. The dri>iBg wbaal ii d> fMt Iq dfaae- 
ler, driving two rati piiiiona, eaeh reaelelat c«bI powv : S bnel 
wheale, diivea by ihe fall piniooi, conneei wi* two plalia^ ea 
Ihe line Bhi>ft{ ihnili will he laon, tlile Hone FvwwladaaUaka 
■tienglh of any aingle genieil Power. Il may be drlraa wM frea 
iwo Eo len bonea. depending upon Ihe powar raailnd. 

The Machinee hetc fully ausuined nil I claim for diam: libera- 



B CULTTVATOR. 



TranincliODS of the N. Y. Stau Ag. 

TRANSACTIONS of Ihe New-Y 
mm IMl 10 ISIS, a[ - - 
THK CULTIVATOB. 



iaIS4S,ai(Unto,iaMfli,ft(MlB H dm 



'SSS 



THE CULTIVATOR. 



23$ 



lETT'S AMERICAN POULTBY BOOK. 
Tlie FoQlirr Book 
Jmi Foul Brt*dtri' Guidt. 



hvubi oo dM BrMdinc, Ruiu, u 
tf DOiaaTIC POWlk irt^nimt 
inmniBAnnUfe. BfJounCB 



norisbMldi 

EUTTrSTD. 



J, tlHu !■ aHitahied bi sQ mher , _ „ _ 

■■■ td wUmairijr FIFTY PORTRAITS of (ha DOM 

ili«wlii|a nkcn wpccUIr fbr ihii irarli, 
__^ HiadMnralof Aen£ranFo«rii vtir 

■bUAm hat* •rued BO UKDM to bring ont dik mrk Is ■ 
1 Id uia fliifrftfuiffl, lliff isfritf of ihc 

orantrpanoftlH bsok. Andiil* 

— llocsnluii nonPrulin] iDlbr- 

OmuBit Ftttb, ihui UT mill 

in iHB^it, IS cnj in P^HT «>n», SO cu. 
>HIIJJ», SAMPSON k CO., PaUi^n, 

110 WataingiDn Si., BoMOb 





I. T. GRANT A CO.'S 

\T PAK MILLS AND CRADLES. We 
uraclurc IhcH celibnued Mill* ukI Cndln. 



r ih«E mill! lo Ui 
le Ytti IMT ibsT 






STmT 



EngL.n. 



Tliiir were TB17 favorsblr nailced br ihe 
m a eommanicatinn of Mr. S.'i, pobllahcd 
.iuincu.,1.. ui Iha N. V. SUIe Ag. SocPBIT, for IS1J, il 
Kcnlhalther mra tiird briemil larn rumen, and 

•Bg marhine,°r«""hicK*he paKl'f"] '«») and UKd 
eial'hnndlad'bBhtla of iiiuurd'(r«l."wa tiava lately 
ItM aana aa bXrs.""'" '""•",<' g 

iJacriea. W« aia pccmilled lo minie Ihe Iblluwiiic an- 
im latura rBceired frmn floiL J. B. PDinaell, of Bouik Ca- 
-'- The hn TDB a<nl laiuumnier, [1B4S] haabecn lucceic 

■mwera evcir parpsH." In re)alion to another of oar 
», (April 13, '49. 1~" Balh Ihii and Ihe finl mill yon 




Monpu HoTM BlnclE-Haivk. 

'THIS well-known aullion will Mand ter Ihe pnient eeaasl 
'- nableaCilieiabaenheta; lenna,9ta Ifaaacaam. neao 
V or Ihia horae aa a alack^fcHer, k beccn ' 

~^' "■"' " — B- andiheiT powen n laai mv 

For Hitlenlaife, a«a In 
O. * D. R HIU 



Blr Charlet. 

TBIB Ina THUS hoaia, owned by Tttcbxi k Wusnaa, o(Wn- 
urftid, N. r., will ha kepi Ihii Maaao by PBiur B. ABwmiH- 



Uy, N. Y. Ba WM pU 



The OM GiObnl Morgwt, 

•VBE lugW Uoodad Uerfaii Stallion now l a uMi te l Bt, «■' 
A atand iha cominc aeaaon ai ibe atmbla of Btojainin Oaaa, b 
WaJ»l*, N. B. Ton •K.taal' which to be paid ai lbs tlaia<r 
aalTMe, and Ibe remainisf MO If Iha nMR pro*i in Ami. 



The ThoTongh-bred Imported Biniw IieoiMrd, 

TlREDbTUieDaheiifBedfMiiaproaoaaisedbT IhabeA India* 
-" ia Ciuuida and the Slalea, m beinf aoperior lo any blDad hen* 
ever bnpomid rroni Eiiatand. Thia hone will aland for maraa al J. 
I^PHAH'S. For pedlriee. i,c., ftc, ase Enillih Slnd baak, a^ 
the RacingCalendarfBr IBM alan, adTaniaemeai iD Tki Piiliianlir 

Tema K aernee, IIO aiaacai, SIS lunaso* 

Para, Clmiaa Co., Hay 1, WsO-aL O. K. LAPHAM ft 00. 



The Imported Thoronsh-hred Hone 

a aland foi mana Ihe conlaK MM 
KT, near Ihe city of Syncnaa. 



'uturflJihiUiiinpeiwaah. Noi 
April 1, ieSO.— SL 



lacriber dsrioc Ibe aiaatl^ 
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all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, orchards 
or country seats, — to scientific and practical cultivntors of the 
soil,— to nurserymen and commercial gardeners, this Journal, giving 
the latest discoveries and improvements, experiments uiid acquisi- 
tions in Horticulture, and those branches or knowlcdi^e connected 
with it, will be found invaluable. Its extended and vafaable corres- 
pondence jnesents the experience of the most intelligent cultivators 
m America; and the iiutmctive and agreeable articlea from the pen 
o^lhe Editor, make it equally sought after by even tiic general read- 
er, interested in country life. The " FoREio.ir Noticka " present a 
summary from all the leading Iloriicultural Journals of Europe; the 
**DoitRSTic Notices," and Answers to Corrr8Poxi)e:«ts, furnish 
eo|Nons hints to the novice in practical culture ; and the numerous 
and beautiful Illustrations, — Plans for Cottages, Greenhouses, the Fi- 
gures of New Fruits, Shrubs and Plants, combine to render this one 
of the cheapest and most valuable works on either side of the Atlan- 
tic. 

Thr Fifth Volume of the HoRTicvLTmtisT wil. be commenced 
OB the IM of July, 1850. All or either of the back vols, can be sup- 
plied. New subscribers will be fUmished witli the fiisi four vols, tor 
•10. 

TrIims— Three Dollars per year— Two copies for Five Dollars. 
A ll pa yments to be made in advance, and orders to be post paid. 

IC7* Ail Affcnts for Thr Cultivator, and Post Masters general- 
hr, are invitea to act as Agenu for The Horticolturist. 

LUTHER TUCKP:R, 

AXbany^ Jwu, 1850. Publisher j Cultivator Office, Albany^ N. Y. 

Harvest Tools. 

A GREAT variety of Scythes and Snaths, Gram Cradles, Hand 
■^ and Horse Rakes, Hayforks, tec. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
May 1— It. 180 & 191 Water Street, New- York 



PeniYiaii Guano, Bone Dust, Plaster, Poudrette. 

'T'nREE hmidred tons best Peruvian Guano, in lots to suit purcha- 
*■ sers. 
One thousand barreU Bone dust, both sawings and ground. 
Five hundred barrels Poudrette. 

Two hundred tons Piaster of Paris, ground fine and in barrels. 
Agricultural Warehou-sc and Sei'd Jiftore, 
A. B. ALLKN & CO., 
Jnne 1— It 189 & 191 Water St., New- York. 



Splendor. 

T»HE Short Horn bull known as (Cr-OLD SPLENDOK-.£3l will 
•■• be kept the present season on the firm of Jacol) W. Page, ^c\\- 
nett Comers, Cayuga Co., N. Y. .Splendor, (bri'd by Thomas Wed- 
dle,) has l)een owned several years in Avon and fjnna, Livingston 
eoanty ; and the fhct of his having serve^l one hundred cows the 

Cm season on the farm of his late owner— Mr. Warner, of Lima— 
■uffieient evidence of his value as a getter. Terms 85 a cow. 
SMmett, June 1, 1860— It* JOHN R. PAGE. 



Allen's iMprofttA PorteUe 

Railroad JJortf Powf, Tkrt$kw and Stparatw, 



fpHE advantages of the Rbort hont powovs ■»— 1. ThefoocMr 
*■ but little mora spaoe than m hbn*. t. Tlwy cam te wKnfkr 
the weiffht of the horse only, by pbcmg the —y^^ «t §■ MUlt^ 
10 or ISdcf reea. 3. They ara tmXj ifa n ipof ttJ , ainyljr aammmL 
edjDot liable to get ontof order, aucl moro wilk lAlIt RmL_ 

The Operslut Tknsken consist of a aaMU i|rik«l cjUhiH^ vlfc • 
concave top, and ] * ' 

bio for 

the motions' _ 

accidents are avoided. S. In consequence of iba ipikH Ufi^g te 
straw and doing the work on the top, stonea, bloeka, Im AopMte 
end of the table, and are not carriea between the i|rfkea. 9l As 
overshot cylinder does not scatter the grain, boi iMom ll vMii 
three feet of the machine. 4. This arraagemeai alee adJiBiliaf M■ 



etop,andpossesstheseadvantagea. 1. llMf hevnemrin- 
feeding, thus enabUug the tendera lo aland erecL •■! eMMi 
lions or the hone and merhine by aeenseirebruB. tar nWek 




ken b V this machine. 6. The cvUuder b long, ^i^ieh adMik < 
er and more advantageous fteoing; it is aawller eed wiih 
tvetti than ordinary threshers, thus adroitlinf of men rafiii i 
aiKl faster work with less power; and the duoimoion of taalk ia Iks 
c} iider is fully made up by an increased number in the c o — si Wf, 
w ich is stationarv. 7. The separator ia a ^realedvenlafaiiABNa* 
is'i.ng the labor of rakuig out the Mraw, aa it leavea llie grtie ie ihs 
beiit condition ft»r the fannning mill. Tluee men with a siMle pow- 
er, can threah 100 to 160 boshete of grain per d^; eadmr ■« 
with a double power, twice that qnantity. All the ahum un co» 
pact, and can De carried where wanted, complflte, er Aar wmf bt 
readily taken mpmri and peeked for dittent ireMponadon Uf < 
or otherwise. 
Price of single Power, ,.., fH 

" ** Threaher im 

" Separator and flziurea, M 

" Bands for driving, fto., , ff 

" Wood<«awing machine, compleie and in naaiai§ 

order, $tf 

Price of Double Power, fiuD 

" with Thresher, Separator, fto^ iltf to •IM 

All the above are sokl singly or iQgeAer, wdaared, •■< ate < 
ranted to work weU and give aatisfliction. 

Also, TapUn's 90 feet Circnlar, and the Gael Iron gpfesp 
Enquire at the Agricultural Warehonae and 8eed Store of 

A. a ALLEN ft CO^ 
June 1, 1850.— It 180 h 191 Water Stl, New-Totk. 

Coustantly on Hand and for Sale 

jSt the Albany Agricultural War€hoM9€, 
PLOWS. The Albany, Peekskill, Worcester. Booloa, Cea Mi 
-^ Wrought Iron Beam Plows of all aisee and the wmm. approMi 
patterns and makers. Ail warranted jto wm-k to the aaiisfaelioa if 
purchasers, for the purposes they are deaigned, end to be ef te 
best materials and workmanahip. 

GUANO. Peruvian, African and Patagoaian Onaae, by Ihe M 
or sack. 

For sale at the Agricultnral Warehonae of 

H. L. EMBRT, 
June 1, 1B50. 309 ft 371 Broadway, Alb^, M T. 

Grain Cradlen, 

WITH Donn'a BeylkM,*! 
*^ beat known. Inaseen' 
dies are front the moaeeltliairi 
makers knowa, eadaoBOuarl' 
ed that they en rewlily paeksi 
m doxeoa, end if neee«afy. btf- 
ed no for tranaportliuu Bmm 
can be eaaily peeked iettn^M 
usually reqoired for a aieala "-^ 
die. For dealers, or farmers at a distance, this ia Ibnnd • graiK 
venience, as safety and cheap irausportatiou are ae cm g'* '""'^ 
oflcred to the trade on as liberal terms as by any other 
or dealer. Albany Agricaltnral Warehooae of 

IL L. «.B»«, 
June 1, 1850. 309 ft 371 Broedway, Albeay. 
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THB HAY CROP. 

Tmc haj «Top U tb« moM imporlint of any proda- 
osd ia the Northarn and New-England autMi bnl 
a largo proporlion of our farmarB fail to derlTO the 
Cull baaeflt of it, fron the want of proper manage- 
mant. Too manj aviooe a careloaaneu is referenoe 
to making hay, which the; would not Ibink of al- 
lowing with grain, or any other orop of eqnal value. 
Tho aontraat in the noudition of the itoek of diO'cr- 
ent farmeri, through [he winter and ipring, is very 
ttriking. The atock of one man ii leen to thrive 
and evaD fatten, during the time thej are kept on 
haj, while that of another cooatantlj pin m from the 
time it leave! the paitures, and in spring ia poor and 
feeble. Ilia not uncommon that this diSnrenoe is 
leen where there were eqaal opportunitlei for hav- 
iag good baj, and aometimps when the greatest 
qnantit<f has been fed ont to ibe herd which ia in the 
worst condition. 

The diflereaae alluded to, arises chiefly from the 
quality of the bay; and the quality of the bay de- 
pends on the herbage of which ic is composed, on 
the atage in vhiab it is cut, sod on the procesa of 
making. The amount which would be actually 
gained hj having hay made in the best manner, 
would he incalculable. Il is praclicsble to have it 
of tach a qnality, that a given qnaotily will produce 
nearly as manr ponnds ol meat, butler or cheeae, aa 
the graaa itself would have produced, if it had been 
eaten in a green state. 

We have spoken above, of animals being fattened 
on bay. Thia is an idea, wbiah, if generally un- 
derstood and praotiaed upon, woold be of great be- 
nefit to farmera. A few are already aware of ila 
importanoa, and tbeir practice should constitute ex- 
amples for others. Many do not seem to realize 
that bay can be made to gerve any other purpose than 
barely to carry their animals through the winter — 
to keep ihem from starvation. Yet cbcy rely on 
grass for the chief growth of tbeir atock, for their 
beef and mutton, and dairy products; apparently 
overlooking the fact that hay is hut dried grass, 
and thai, if the drying was effected in the most per- 
fect manner, there wonid be no loaa of nutrient pro- 

In deciding on the course to he pursued in oaring 
hay, we should in the first place, understand what 
are the properties in graia which it is wished to se. 
cnra, and which afford sustenance to animals. 
These may he said to be cblefij atarch or sugar, gum, 
and wax, and oil. The rollowingextracta from the 
report of Dr. Tboksoit, in referenoe to researches 
and experiments on the food of animals, andertaken 
by order of the British government, show the im- 
portanoa of these substaooes in grass, and furnish 
OMfal ideas in regard to the general subjeot: 

"Wben grass first aprings above the surface of 



the earth, the prinoipal eonstituent of its blade* ia 
water, the amoant qf solid matter being oompara. 
tively trifiing; as it rises higher into ths day, tbe 
deposition of a more indurated form ot earhon gr*. 
dually becomes more considerable; the sugar and 
soluble matter at first inoreaaing, then gradually 
diminishing, to give way to the deposition of woodj 
anbatanee. 

" If, as we have endeavored to show, the sugar 
be an important element of the food of animals, then 
il should be an objeet with the farmer to out grass 
for the purpose of haymaking at tbat period when 
the largest amount of this substance is contained in 
it. Thia is agsaredly at an earlier period of its 
growth than when it bas sbol into seed, for it i« 
then that woody matter predominates] a aubstance 
totally ioaalublo in water, and therefore tesB oalou- 
lated to lerve as food for animals than aubstance* 
capable of assuming a soluble condition. Tbis is 
the Srst point for consideration in the production of 
hay, since it ought to be the object of the farmer 
to preserve the hay for winter use, in the condition 
most resembling the grass in its bigheat state of 
perfection. The second consideration in haymaking 
is to dry the grass under such circomatanoea aa to 
retain the soluble portion in perfect integritr. 

" The great eause of the deterioration of bay, it 
the water which may be present, either from the in- 
complete removal of tbe natural amount of water 
in the graaa by drying, or by the absorption of tbia 
Quid from tbe atmoaphere. Water when eiiaEing in 
bay from either of these sources, will iaduoe fer- 
montatioo, a process by which one of tbe moat im- 
portant oonetiluenta of the graaa, m., the augar, 
will be destroyed. The action necessary for decom- 
posing tbe augar, is induced by the presence of the 
albuminous matter o[ the grass; the elements of 
the sugar are made to re-act on each other in the 
moist stale in which they exist, in consequence c( 
the presence of the water and oil, and are converted 
into alcohol and carbonic acid. 

" That alcohol ia produced in a heated bayatack, 
in many cases, may be detected by the aimilarity of 
the odor disengaged to that perceptible in a brew- 
ery. We uae tbis compariaon because it bat been 
more tbau once suggested to us by agrjcaltorials. 

" The amoant of soluble matter taken up by cold 
walor is, according to actual trials, as lonob a* five 
per cent., or a third of the whole soluble matter in 
hay. We may therefore form some notion of the in- 
jury liable to be produced by every shower of rain 
which drenchea the fields during bay harvest. Itia 
not only, however, tbe loss which it sostains in re- 
gard to tbe augar and soluble salts, that renders bay 
so much less aocepiabte than graaa to the appetite 
of cattle. Tbe bleaching which it undergoca in the 
mn, deprives it of the only peooliarity which dislin- 
goishee the ona form of fodder from the other ; g 
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daprlTed of itt green ooloTing DUtter, preient* ax- 
■otlj tbe ftppearaooe of itrftw, aa that hay ought 1« 
b» termed grMi ttrtw. It !■ obvion* from tbe ex- 
perimeoti rnkde, th«t the operation of bajmskiog, 
«• Dtaslly eaodoated, h«* W teodenoj to remove ft 
greet protKirtion of the wax in the grrnu. Thns it 
wM foaoJ thetm-gniMoonuiDed 2.01 percent. o[ 
•nx. Now aa SS? j parte of rje-graii are eqaivnlont 
to 100 parti of bay, and as 387) parti of graaiDontain 
7.78 parts of wax, it i* obvioni that 100 parti of hay 
•boald aontain the same amoant of wax ; but by ex> 
periment it wai foond that 200 grains of bay con- 
tained 4 grains of wax, which ia eqaivalent to 3 per 
oeot. almott exactly Ihe amonnt contained in grasi. 
Heaoeit appeari tbalno leu than S.7S grains of wax 
hATO disappeared daring the haymaking process. 
The whitening process which the grass nndergoes 
in drying renders it apparent that the green color- 
ing matter has andergoae change ; bat that it shoald 
bave been aetnally removed to sncb an extent, or at 
least have become iniolable in ether, is a resnlt 
which oonid loarcely have been anticipated witboat 
aotnal experiment." 

The fanner may not be able to adopt in general 
praetioe, a system of curing hay which wonid <«- 
tirtly prevent the lose of some of its valnable qua- 
lities ; hot experienoe proves that a lyatem whieb ap- 
proiimates to this, is perfectly feasible in this oonn- 
try. Tbe practice of all who make the beat of hay, 
agrees as to general principles. We have allnded 
to the fattening of stock on bay, and in eBtabliebing 
a criterion for the quality of hay, we think it would 
be fair to estimate it in proportion to its value for 
this parpose. It mightbe objected to this, perhaps, 
that the properties which would mott promote the 
secretion of fat, might not impart the greatest de- 
gree of niDBCular strength ; but it should be remem- 
bered that severe exercise is not required of the bulk 
of the farmer's stock, end in reference to work hor- 
ses and oxen, tbe requisite slrengtheniug principle 
may he aupplied through other food. 

The liner species of grn^Bes, each as blue-grass, 
(Pea prattntii,) red-top (-jgroitfi,) and a little 
sprinkling of white and red clover, produce the best 
hmy. Timothy (PhUum pTattntt,) is in considera- 
ble repute for hay in some sections, and it makes a 
proltahle hay for exportation, on account of its 
targe yield, but it is less reliabed by stock, (except 
horaei,) than the above kinds. It seems to be ad- 
mitted by all who have had experience with hay ont 
at different stages, that it shoald be ont hefore it is 
past bloom. Dr. Thomson has well said that " it 
□nght to be tbe object of the farmer to preserve the 
bay in the condition most resembling grass in its 
highest perfection," and that its point of perfec- 
lion "is at an earlier period of its growth than 
when it has shot into seed." If it does not fall 
down, it shoald be allowed to come into full flower ; 
but if it lodges or cripples it will aoan soar, and if 
the crop [a very heavy will rot, and the fermenta- 
tion which takes place, will, more or less, destroy 
the roots. Hence lodged grass shoald always be 
ont without delay, except wbere the lodging oooars 
only in trifling patches, and in parts of the field 
not easy of aecess. If Ihe grass is cut at tbe stage 
mentioned, tbere will he a vigorous second growth, 
which on rich land will afford a good antnmn crop, 
for mowing; or it may be fed off by stock, as best 
■nits the wants of tbe farmer. The early cutting 
also favors the permanency of the award ) the vitali- 

Sof the-grass is not exhanated, as it would be by 
t formation of seed. 

The praotioe of the best haymakers, ii to mow 
tk* gnM« oloMly to the ground , to spread tbe awathi 
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evenly and Ufhtlj, •« soon as the ilew is fairly off, 
and tha ovlaida of the ewnih somewhat dried. 
Rake and ooek tba hay before Bunsat. If Ihe wea- 
ther has baen fair knd drying the first day, and ii •« 
the next, the onring tnay be to well completed is 
the two days that it will da la go into tbe hBM 4t 
stack, unleai there !■ a 'ri 
a very green stale. V 
the second day after II ^^ 

and warmed, and tha haj tj , __. 

ken and left so light and opM tk»t tfca' air « 
mediately strike throuf^h itj Kad it v3l gmtnSlj 
be necessary to turn it in Ihe middle of tM dql» 
ensnra its parfeot dryness. Should tb« w*tAn •■ 
the morning of tha seeond daf »PPMii mbiTOVhUi 
tbe bay may stand without injnrr till tba tUid day; 
or if ii shoald be spread out en uw Moond imj, ul 
should fail of being auffioieDtly dried, U AoaT' — " 
he pnfiD cocks, and the drying eovpletad 
favorable day. In putting it in the Mnt« 
tage maybe derived by letting it rnmein iw Ae w 
gone, when practicable, overni^t lij»oiil)yik 
loads a* are least driad. Thn partial hiafiigwlriit 
it will undergo in the load, will greatly M 111 em- 
ring, and tbe tendency to fermentatiDa will lt|ln- 
ken up in unloading, by ita expofnre to tbe air, aed 
it will afterwards remain in an nnohaageable altte, 
so long as kept dry. 

Clover makes good hay if cut at theriobl tine aad 
rightly managed. The writer, after kayiag tried 
varion* modes of making ihia Icind of bay , gifaa tbe 
preference to making it ohiaAy in oeeka. It aaa be 
made in this way with less axpense of labor, and 
the hay is superior in quality to that pcodaeed by 
any other mode. The medium, or what ia neauaaa* 
ly called tbe southern clover, is tbe beat far Iwr, as 
its stems are finer than the larger, or aortbara kiad. 
It ia best to cut it when the greatest number of 
heads are in full bloom, and as they do not all blooa 
at oDoe, the first whieb come out will, of course, 
be turned before the majority will have reaohad thai 
stage. 

Wben Ihe swaths are wilted, they may ha piteknl 
into cocks with forks, taking oare to lay up wa fork 
fulls in such a way tbat tbe hay will staod tha waa- 




ther, which is easily done with a little ears- It 
may be put in such cooks as will make forty te ftftf 
pounds each, after it is dried. If aarefnlPf pat np, 
it may stand in this situation for aeverat daya with- 
out injury. It should be examined fron day to day 
to see bow tbe process of onring advaaaen, ui 
when its appearance and the prospeot of lair wea- 
ther indicate that tbe earing can be eonptatad ia 
one day, tbe cocks sjiould be tomad over •• aa to 
expose the bottom to* the sou, aad tbay abiHdd bs 
lightened up a little, in order tbat all the daiaiiawi 
shall be driven off. It eboold be handled aarafidly ia 
loading, lest the driest portion ahnaldbehrakaaw, 
and the heads and leaves mora or laae WUrtl.. Cte- 
ver that is made in thia way ia mt. Ufthla t^JjJMN h 
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the mow or staok, and from the leaves and heads 
being sayedi luid the whole being cared in the most 
perfect manner, it is much relished bj all animals. 
When used, it is best to pass it throagh the catting 
machine, as it oan be fed with much less waste 
when cat up, than when distribated to stock in a 
long state. 

The oat herewith given represents a machine for 
spreading haj^-or what is called in England a hay- 
spreader. It has been ased in that country for se- 
veral years, and we presume would be highly useful 
in many sections here. It consists chiefly of a 
frame and wheels, resembling a low, one-horse cart ; 
between the wheels, a set of horizontal rakes are 
made to revolve rapidly, their motion being in a di- 
rection opposite to that of the wheels. ' This motion 
is given from the wheels, through cog wheels, to 
the axle on which these rakes turn. It is obvious 
that the wheels must be attached to the frame, with- 
out any axle passing between them, as that would 
interfere with the motion of the rakes, the axle of 
which is nearly a foot higher than the hubs of the 
wheel. The teeth of these rakes, by their rapid 
motion, strike the hay in the swath, lift it upwards, 
and scatter it behind the machine. 

The rakes consist of light pieces of timber, five 
and a-half feet long, (so as to spread two swaths 
at once,) to which are attached the iron teeth, 
which are spikes seven inches long, fastened loosely 
so as to swing freely, and to fall back when they 
strike stones or other obstructions. Centrifugal 
force keeps them straight at other times. In long 
hay, a Very thin, broad cylinder, incasing the frame 
work which supports the rakos, is necessary to pre- 
vent clogging. As the hay frequently winds upon 
the hubs of the wheels, a covering upon them like 
the mud-protector of a carriage, would be of value. 

Ponltrir and Poultry Books. 

Ths AmaiCAif Poultbt-Yabj> ; comprising the origin, history 
and doacripiiou of the diflereat Breeds of Poultry; with complete 
directioos Tor their breediiur^ crossing, rearing, fattenijig, and pre- 
mratjoa for market ; including n)ecific directions for Caponisinf 
Fowls, aiMi for the treatment oTthe principal diseases to which 
they are sol^ect ; drawn from authentic sources and personal ob- 
servaiioo; illustrated with numerous engravings. By D. J. 
Bsowm. New- York: 18S0. 

Thx above title informs us that the contents of 
the book are " drawn from authentic sources, 
and personal observation;'' a statement which 
some persons may not dispute, though many rea- 
ders woald doubtless have been gratified if some 
marks or directions had been given, which should 
have indicated the particular parts to be credit- 
ed to each of the sources named. True, Mr. 
Browne informs us, in his prefatory address, that — 
** In order that he may not be accused of the re- 
proach [?] of 'strutting in borrowed pliunes,' he 
has the candor to confess that he has made a free 
ase of the labors of Pliny, Columella, Cuba, Aldro- 
Tandi, Mascall, Reaumur, Mowbray, Parmentier, 
Flourens, W. B. Dickson, J. J. Nolan, W. C. L. 
Martin, and Rev. £. S. Dixon, without giving them, 
in numerous instances, such credit as the punctili- 
ous critic would seem to demand." 

From this imposing array of ancient and modem 
authors, the reader will doubtless be deeply impres- 
sed with the vastness of Mr. Browne's researches, 
and the immense labor he has incurred in thus em- 
bodying the knowledge of ages, on the subject of 
poultry. In the ''free use'' which he has made of 
the writings of these authors, he says he has some- 



times had occasion to "change the language," iu 
order to * * ^nuricanize the subject," &,c., though 
he still claims asortg^tna/, "much of the matter and 
several of the illustrations." If, under these cir- 
cumstances, confusion has ensued in regard to the 
rightful ownership of " plumes," it has been owing 
to the difficulty of recognition— the heterogeneous 
mixture of feathers rendering it impracticable to 
say, in all oases, to what bird they belonged. 

In his arrangement of varieties, Mr. Browne 
takes the serrated upright comb as the typical dis- 
tinction of the genus, and as the Spanish fowl has 
this feature more developed than any other breed, 
he selects that as the general representative, pla- 
cing it at the head of the list. Next to this he pla- 
ces the Dorking fowl. Let it be borne in mind that 
the basis of this arrangement, is the ** serrated up- 
right combf*' and upon this basis, he ranks the 
Dorking fowl next to that taken as the type! The 
consistency of this can be judged of by those ac- 
quainted with the latter variety. Certainly, there 
are few breeds which have less affinity with the 
Spanish than the Dorking, in regard to the comb. 
Even Mr. Browne himself tells us that the Dorkings 
have " single, double, or large j flat, rose-like 
combs." The stock of Mr. L. F. Allen, which is 
referred to by Mr. Browne, has very large rose 
combs, in many instances, and so have many of the 
best Dorkings in this country, whether imported or 
bred here. Even the figares which Mr. Browne 
gives of the breed, show the double comb. 

In Mr. Browne's account of the Dorking fowl, we 
have an example of what is probably meant by 
"change of language to Americanize the subject." 
In Mr. Martin's work, before referred to, is a des- 
cription of this variety, as he had found it in a visit 
personally made to Dorking. The following de- 
tracts, placed in juxtaposition, show with how lit- 
tle ''change of language " Mr. Browne was in this 
instance, enabled to "Americanize his subject:" 



Extmet from Mr. Mixriin. 
" During a recent visit of some 
weeks to Dorking, though we vi- 
sited the market regularly, and ex- 
plored Uie country round, on one 
or two occasions only did we 
meet with pure while birds. In all 
however, more or less white pre- 
vailed; but the cloudings and 
markings of the plumage were 
unlimited. Manv were, as we 
observed, marked with bands or 
bars of ashy gray, running into 
each other at Uieir paler margins. 
Some had the hackles of the neck 
white with a tinge of yellow, and 
the body of a darker or brownish 
red color, intermixed irregtUorly 



Extract front Mtr. Snwm. 
"During all my rambles, in 
various p^ts of the country, on- 
ly on one or two oecasions did I 
meet with pure white birds. In 
all, however, as far as my know- 
ledge extended, when pure-blood- 
ed, more cm- less white prevailed ; 
but the cloudings and marinngs 
of the plumage were unlimitea. 
Many were marked with bands 
or bars of ashygrajr, ruiuiing in- 
to each other at their paler mar- 
8 ins. i^ome bad the hackles of 
le neck white with a tinge of 
a darker or brownish red. mter- 
mixed irregutarly nith white." 



with white.' 

The attempt to prove the great antiquity of the 
Dorking breed, whether white or " speckled," by 
reference to Pliny and Columella, will probably 
pass current with some, but the fallacy of the rea- 
soning will be at once detected by those who have 
much acquaintance with the subject. The idea 
seems to be adhered to that the five-toed fowls des- 
cribed by those writers, must have been Dorkings, 
merely because tfiey had five toes. Hence Mr. 
Browne calls the Dorkings a *^race.^* He says — 
" This race has the peculiarity in having a supernu- 
merary toe on each foot." But the extra toe is no 
distinction of *^race,** nor is it peculiar to the Dor- 
kings. It is not unfrequently seen among some of 
the smallest Bantams, and is occasionally met with 
among the crested, or Polish varieties of fowls. E. 
S. Dixon, in the late edition of his work, states that 
it frequently appears in the Cochin-China, from 
which he infers the near affinity of the Dorking 
with that fowl. It is a freak which is not referafr 
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fowla of anj apeclal aOinilies, 
QDg the fowla of Surrey and Sat- 
l!;iigJBncl,) does not appear to be of remote 
1 do not And it apokeit of hy any writer pre- 
B to Mowbrav* whose work waa first publiahed 
■■ •■■- -' '•■- '-- *-■ ---"-.ung, 
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en aoon after 



miatake, and look it 



j this, I 



fecoliarii^ that happeai 
1 i< a bastard breed." 

1 aee no reason to doubt that it i* an accidental 
Tarictj of the fowls kept in Surre; and Sussex fiflj 
years ago. In regard to the latter, Mr, Young 
adds to the remarka already quoted, (be following— 
" The fowls of the Sa^sex breed, naed al the tsble 
of Lord Egremont, have frequently astonished the 
company by Iheir size." Richardson saya "the Sus- 
sex IS but an improved variety of the Dorking, si- 
milar ID shape and general eharacler, naiially of a 
brown color, but possessing the ailvantage of want- 
ing the^^A Xoe;" and in his article before referred 
to, written tor the Irith Agricultural and Induitrt- 
al Jaurnal, he says — " The Sussex baa latterly, to 
• great degree, aupereeded the Dorking in popular 
ettimalion," be. Instead of eajing that "the Sus- 
sex ia a variety of liie Dorking," would it not have 
been more in accordance with facts, to have said Iho 
Dorking is a variety of the Sussex? 

But to return to Mr- Browne's ctastiflcation. We 
have seen that he reckons the Dorking second to the 
Spanish, on the ground of the "serrated upright 
comb." Next to the Dorking, or the third remove 
from the Spanish, he places the Cochin China fowl, 
and this is represented by a figure, in which the 
comb is upright and dttpli/ iirrattd — showing, on 
the basis of his arrangement, a much greater re- 
semblanee to the type than the Dorking, which takes 
precedence over it in the list. 

Next to the Cochin-China. is placed the " Enim, 
or Great Malay fowl," and in the figure accompa- 
uying the description, the comb is neither upright 
nor serrated ; but is desoribed as "low, tMek, dtiti- 
tutt of itTraliont,'- &c. Yet the Game fowl, 
which is placed tho sixth remove from the type, has 
the " serrated upright comb," strikingly developed. 

He copies (without credit) a part of Dixon's 
aeoount of the " Fbeasant Malay fowl," which it 
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is said "may claim 
having given rise to more diapDtea thaa ujhird 
of its tribe, always ezoepting th« fam«>«a«k." 
This " Fheaiant-Halay," he usarta, b»*ooeuioa- 
ad the idea that certain fowls are • orou «f tht 
pheasant. But whether the idea in ragard to loeli 
a croaa be sound or not, his owa raasoaiBg ihawa 
that this " Pheaaant-Halay fowl " did aot five 
rise to it- He takes bis desoriptioD, whiok ka eaasi- 
dera very "graphic," from '"a late EDgliah wHtW;" 
and this writer says — " I have a atrong raapioioB, 
from various peoaliarities, that thoj ura «f ooBpa- 
ratively recent introdoctiou into thii oonatty, [Bat- 
land.] Baker, of London and Chelaaa, (uieof tM 
beat fancy dealer^,} told me theywer** bteed froM 
Calcutta." But the idea of fovU baidg prodnoaj 
by a oroBB of the pheasant, is by nomeana '*r*««al;" 
it baa been held for a long time, and is maatlonad by 
nearly all English writers on poaltrr. UpOB the 
whole, il seems probable that thia " Ph«aiant-Ma- 
lay" fowl is a variety found io th« {laat Indies, 
which bears a strong resemblanoo to the Englitk 
game-fowl. Specimeoa of stock deiived from Sfl- 
matra, corresponding, mainly, to Dizoa'a desorip- 
tion of the Pbeaaant-Malay, were exhibited at tkt 
poultry-ahow at Boaton, last fall, aad ara atJU breJ 
in the vicinity of that city- I am ttnabla to aay, 
from what 1 have seep, whether their ara an abori> 
ginal breed- 
But how is Mr. Browne to be nnderatood? Ba 
tells us, in the first place, that those " Pbaaaaat- 
Malays" gave ritt to the idea that tkere wwe linrli 
derived from a cross with the pheasant, thongb Atj, 
(the "Pheasant Malays,") he saya, bara no men 
a[ the blood of the pheasant, " dian ike Coehii- 
China or ostrich fowl," haa of the blood oT tk« ••■ 
trich ; and yet in the very aest Bentcnoa, be teOaai 
that " hybrid birds, produeed between the pheas- 
ant and common fowl, are orfreqaent ooonrreeeel'' 
These hybrids, he continues, " are ooDsidared as- 
productive among themselvea, bat when paired wilk 
■he true pheasant or the fowl, the easa ladi ff e w l;" 
that ia, they will breed with the fowl or with U* 
phoasant- 

Now to what does all this amotintt Firet, wears 
told thai 

all a mistake — the idea has a 
iti rist from fowls that have ao affinity with tb« 
pheasant) second, il is admitted tbat kalf-br«d 
pheasant fowls " an of /rtqtiMl oerarrcacs," aad 
third, that they are eapabU of brMdfaf «h*t 
"paired with the true pheasaat, or irUhtka fbwtt" 
Thus makiag a loleciam, scerealy eonallad by tkt 
plea of the Irish pettifogger, wk« denadad Ua lU- 
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rat, OQ tha ground that he never torrowtd 
Ft katUej uooDd, that it umt hrokt wAtn kt 
Ttd it; Bid third, that it vat not trokt wAoi 
Had it konu. 

■OH aome of those hair-hred pheuant fowl*, 
«ra of aaoh " b«qaeat oooarrenoa," ihoold 
•aired with the pheaaeDl or with the fowl," 
oSapriog ihootd be prodooed — a reaolt which 
rowne kdmlts has beeo rekliaed. Theproge- 
a the Kcoad croai with the fowl, wonld be a 
pheaiant, aod that fiom a ctou with the oth- 
tot woald be three-roarthB pheaiaDt. There 
andanl meani of ihowjng that this kai btt» 
,a sajr nothiag of Mr. B.'a tacit admissioa or 
■t, and ii it nnreasooable that fowls so bred 
be called phea«aDt fowlst On the contrarj, 
it mnch more proper to applj the term phea- 
> such fowl*, ihao to those which it a ac- 
idged hare do more blood of tfae pheaaant, 
IS Cochia-China fowl haa of the ostrich t 
1 aaother example of Mr. Browne's mode of 
ging language," we will leAve these Phea- 
lalays. Dixon speaks of ihe aviditr with 
these fowla are purohased in England; Mr. 
e spesks oa the sante lobjeot, and Ihe laa- 
of tbe rBspective aothors, is given in the fol- 




< bad ivly pud for u ecr" 

low to tbe Game fowl, placed by Mr. 
e, ostensibly on the basia of the " serrated 
t comb," the sixth variety from the type; yet 
! ot the Tarjeties thas far named, except the 
h, Is the comb so aniformly single, serrated 
right, as in the Game. 

igard to the origin and effiniliei of the gane- 
<r. Browne adopts Ihe singular language of 

fia., that "it approaches nearer to the Ma- 
l PheaiBot- Malay, than to any other variety 
I." That the game-fowl bears a resemblnnoe 
I laealled the "Pheasant-Mala^," is, as b«- 
tluated, not nnlikelj,- hot it is plain from 
• work — notwithstanding this strange com- 
ig of terms— that the Malay and Pheasant- 

A» net resemble earh other. Mr. Dixen 




Fig. VJS—Oaom FauL 
gives a comma nioatiou from Mr. A. Whitaker, whon 
>nsiders " accnrate anthority," in whiob it b 
— "Tbey [the Pheasant -Mai ays] have no r*- 
■emblance to the Malaj, except that the oook* 
rather high on the leg, tfae hens being the ra> 
la."* The abanrdily of the idea of the near r«- 
semblance of tbe game-fowl with the breed kaovtt 
as the Malay, and whieh Mr. Browne flgorei m 
snch, is obvioni to those who are well aeqaainted 
with tbe different varieties of fowls, and nay be ap- 
parent to all, by a compttrison otthe aoeompaajriBf 

Fi^. 173, is the Javanese Jangle fowl, fOmlht 
bankxvB of Ttmminck;) Qg 174, Soonarat'e JnagU 
'--1, <0. sonacrotit, Temm.;} flg ITSQreat Malay 
t, (O, gifaninu, Temm.,) (and is the taueflg- 
that Mr. Browne gives for the Malay;} fig 174 
Game fowl. Tbe three first of these are given aa 
represenlationa of fowls still foand wild in theionth- 
ern part of ibe Asiatic continent, or in tbe islands of 
Sumatra, Java, &c. They are considered by n*ta> 
^s distinot races, though capable of interbreed> 
^ nd producing a mixed stock which may be per* 
petnated. There are some oiher wild stocks, which 
not important to notice here. But if the ori- 
of the game fowl is to he referred to one of 
these, the question of course arises, with whioh baa 
it the greatest affinity of characters t Without oe- 
Dupjing apace with particular descriptions, it 
"* ^e seen, merely by reference to the figures, that 
■•t have required a "fertile imagiaation" to 
dieoover that the game cock "approaches nearer 
to the Malay than lo any other variety of fowl!" 
As well might it be said that tbe fiery and swiQ- 
footed Arabian courser, "approaches nearer" to 
Ihe hnge and slow-moving Flemish or Englisli 
draught -horae, than to any other variety"' 

Tbe "free use" which Mr. Browne makaa of 
the writings of others, is exemplified mora or la**, 
all parts of the book, but in this chapter on the 
me fowl he has even saved himself the trouble of 
rhanging the language" — having copied virbatim 
a large extent, from the works of Martin end 
ion, with no mark of credit -whatever; though he 
s oondesceoded, in the same chapter, to attach 
qnotalion marka to extraots from anoaymoK* wri- 
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ton Orey or Creole, under the head of '' Oolden and 
SiWer Hamburgh fowl/' although be afterwards 
describes two top-knot varieties nader the names 
of ''(volden Spangled Hamburgh" and '< Silver 
Spangled Hamburgh '^ — ^making but a trifling varia- 
tion in the names of very different fowls — the head 
of the one being anrmounted by a large crown of 
feathers, and that of the other entirely destitate of 
this striking appendage. 

The next is the Cuckoo fowl, the description of 
which it taken from Dixon. It appears to be no- 
thing more thftn what is here known as the Domin- 
ique, though this is noticed separately in another 
part of Mr. Browne's book. 

He makes seven varieties and sub-varieties of the 
crested fowl: viz., " the Lark-crested fowl,'' ''the 
Golden Spangled Hamburgh," ''the Silver Span- 
gled Hamburgh," "the Black Polish," "the Black 
topped White Polish," (now supposed to be ex- 
tinct,) "the Golden Polands," and "the Silver Po- 
lands." 

The Bantams are separated anto five divisions: 
viz., "the Yellow or Nankin Bantams," "the Se- 
bright Bantams," " the Black Bantams," "the 
White Bantams," and "Creepers." It is impossible 
to see the propriety of some of these distinctions, 
inasmuch as a single pair of either the yellow, black 
or white, will produce all these (so-called) varieties. 
An instance is known to the writer, where a pair of 
brown colored birds, whose parents were imported 
from Java, produced a progeny the first season of 
breeding, which showed all these different colors, 
as well as the red and spangled. 

Mr. Browne finishes his arrangement, with a 
chapter on " Mongrels and Barn-Door Fowls," in 
which he describes "the Jago," " the Shanghae 
Cochin-China," H] "the Plymouth-Rock," "the 
Jersey Blue," "the Ostrich," "the Booby," "the 
Bucks county," "the Dominique or Dominica," and 
"the Blue-Dun " fowls. 

In the remainder of the book, Mr. Browne has 
embodied much that is valuable, taken chiefly from 
the works of Martin, Dixon, and authors quoted by 
them — adhering generally to the rule adopted in the 
outset, of "changing the language" sufficiently to 
"Americanize the subject." Obsebveb. 
■ ■ ■ ' J 

IRRIGATION. 

Eds. Cultivatob — I have long been aware of 
the importance of fertilizing land by means of wa- 
ter, -and what can be more rational, when by che- 
mical analysis we find that the water of many 
streams, contains a large quantity both in suspen- 
sion and in solution of animal, vegetable and mine.- 
ral substances, and also that it is a compound, even 
in its purest state, of hydrogen, oxygen, carbonic 
acid, kxi.l By the same analysis, also, we find that 
the principal ingredients for the support of plants, 
are these identical substances. Here, then, the 
wonderfnl effect of irrigation upon the soil, is at 
once atconnted for; and with regard to this won- 
derful effect, I will here refer the reader to Brews- 
ter's Edinburgh Encydopeedia, and especially to the 
articles under the heads of Irrigation — Agriculture 
— France. It has long been practiced to a greater 
or less extent, in every habitable country on the 
globe, between the 60th degrees of north and south 
latitude. The Hon. Daniel Webster, on witnessing 
in England, the great eff*ects of irrigation, made 
particular inquiry as to the rules, results, &o., 
which, with his usual clearness, he cemmunicates to 
his agricultural friends after his return home. 

If in the cool and moist climate of England, three 



crops of hay and ffraas are obtained in one seasoa, 
and their irrigated lasda rent for double the price of 
other lands, why maT not the Amerioan fSarmer real* 
ize at least equal advantages in a nor* fiaToraUe 
climate? Indeed, the farmer who knn tke power eC 
fertilizing a portion of his land with water, lue a 
treasure in his posseaaioa, and he who aegleete in 
avail himself of its benefits, ia eertninly alow in 
the comprehension of hia biterest« That water 
operates as a powerful fertiliser to the aoil, when 
made to flow over it, is folly proved by the faet that 
on up-land which has been irrigated and need for 
pasture -or meadow, the water being aUterwarda 
withheld, and the land subjected to the plow, an 
unusual heavy crop of grain is alwaja. the result- 
far exceeding the product of other parts aC the aame 
field not irrigated. Thus water, when applied to 
grass, on lands adapted to grain, perforau the doa- 
ble office of increasing the growth of the former, 
and at the same time imparting a durable fertility 
to the soil for the benefit of the tnoceeding erop of 
grain. Rye, however, even when growing, ia aineh 
benefited by slight irrigation after the appearance 
of the blossom, and Indian corn can aoareely ha 
watered too much after the appearanee of the aflk and 
tassel, and a luxuriant growth will be the reanlt. 
It is probably the hayfield, however, from whiehthe 
farmer may derive the greatest advantage frooi irri- 
gation . A meadow, for instance, which will produce 
3 to 4 tons of first quality of hay per acre ( whieh has 
been effected by this means, even as far north as 
Vermont J for an unlimited term of years, without 
the expense of any other manure ; but in case he 
consumes his hay on his farm, contributing largely 
towards his stock of manure for other fields— snch 
a meadow may well be regarded by its owner as of 
great value. Indeed, let a comparison be made 
with regard to the net profit, with almost any other 
crops obtained from an equal quantity of land, for a 
term of years, and it will be found that the amount 
of labor and other items of cost required to put the 
crop into a marketable state, will throw a large 
balance in favor of the irrigated meadow. It there- 
fore becomes a question to the farmer who poasea- 
ses the means of irrigation, whether it would not 
promote his interest to set apart his irrigated lands, 
even if suitable for grain, as permanent meadow, 
and exempt them from regular rotation . 

Objections have been made, by some, that the hay 
of irrigated meadows is less nutritive and less pala- 
table to cattle than other hay. This objection will 
only apply where the water has been allowed to 
flow too profusely and too late in the season ; and 
this may be entirely avoided by winter and spring 
irrigation, properly conducted. As increased ferti* 
ty of the soil is an object with every farmer, I am 
decidedly of the opinion that from the first freecinff 
of the earth in autumn, to the entire cessation of 
freezing in spring, is by far the most suitable and 
proper time for fertilizing all lands with water. An 
argument in favor of this, is, that several months 
of each year are added to the time for the water to 
impart its fertility ; which is so much clear gain of 
time in addition to the common method; and the 
earth is kept through the whole winter considerably 
above the freezing point, and should a sheet of ice 
extend over the entire field, it will do no injury but 
protect the earth beneath from freezing. 

Professor Davy ascertained that the temperature 
of the earth beneath a lid of ice, on a water mea- 
dow in Enffland, was 14 degrees warmer than the 
air above, in a very mild wintry day. In thia case, 
on the water being withheld, at the time ahoTC ata* 
ted, the field will be several weeks (a adTaaea of 
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otiier lands, and an early crop may be put in, or if 
tbe field is designed (or meadow or pasture, it is 
here that the first green mantle of spring is spread 
out, and it is here that the farmer's cattle find the 
first herbage of the season, and indeed linger latest 
in fall, for with a few judicious waterings in snm- 
mer, it holds out later in aatumn than other lands. 
I can point to a piece of tillage up-land, which a 
few years ago was a dry, barren spot, but is now 
like a rieh garden, made so solely by water. A 
stream of what is called hard water, (rendered so 
proSably by the sulphate of lime it contains,) has 
been diverted from its course, and spread over the 
surface for about six months of each year, and by 
filtering into and through the soil, has deposited an 
immense amount of fertilizing matter, as was clear- 
ly shown by a recent cxop of Indian corn. The 
hills below the line of the ditch, yielding double the 
quantity of those above the line, and but a few feet 
apart. It was also noticeable, that while worms 
had serioudy injured the corn above the ditch, not a 
hill was molested below, as far as the water had 
reached. And here I will remark that on all irriga- 
ted lands the grasshopper ceases to, be ^'a burden'' 
to the farmer, and the same may be said of all the 
various insects and worms that prey upon vegeta- 
tion, whose combined depredations ^ften deprive 
him of ooe*half of the product of the hay-field. 
Indeed, every description of vermin, which burrow 
beneath, or live on the surface, always to the an- 
noyance of the farmer, find no resting place on irri- 
gated land. 

Time will not now permit me to go into a general 
detail of directions in relation to fertilizing land 
with water. I will observe, however, that all irri- 
gation, after vegetation has commenced in the 
spring, should be, if practicable, applied only in the 
night, or between the setting and rising of the sun, 
and gradually discontinued as the season advances, 
and by the first of August entirely withheld, ex- 
cept to supply the deficiency which may be need- 
ed in the absence of rains. I am aware that but 
small portions of a country can be benefitted by irri- 
gation, yet when we look at the extent it is practiced 
in the eastern hemisphere, where the surface is more 
flat and level than here, it certainly can be done to a 
still greater extent in many of these states. In- 
deed, there are methods adapted to both level and 
hilly districts, which can be as easily resorted to 
here as in foreign countries. When the least doubt 
exists with regard to the practicability of irrigation, 
the eye should not be trusted without the aidof a cor- 
rect leveling instrument. All streams seek and flow 
through tne lowest grounds and valleys in their vi- 
cinity ; consequently by the laws of gravitation, aid- 
ed by the spring freshets and rains, the soluble salts, 
the finely divided organic matters, and the richest 
parts of all soils, are gradually moving towards the 
place where waters flow, and are continually pass- 
ing away with the current, and this forms one of 
the drawbacks upon the permanent fertility of soils. 
To arrest these matters from wholly passing away 
and being lost, is one of the important ends of ir* 
rigation. Even the smallest rills which flow but a 
few weeks in spring,. may in most cases be diverted 
from their natural courses, and spread upon meadow 
or plow lands, in a few years rendering other and 
more expensive manures unnecessary as far as their 
waters reach ; and it is certainly a great addition to 
the value of any farm, if the location admits of a 
portion of the same being fertilised by means of 
water, without going to an unreasonable expense. 
With this view, a careful examination of every 
stream which the farmer has at his command, should 



be made, and this, in most cases, can easily be 
done. A. B. 

On the Acclimation of Tropical Plamtt* 

Eds. Cultivator — By acclimation I mean, here, 
the capacity of vegetable productions to adapt 
themselves to a decidedly colder climate than that in 
which they originated ; an adaptation accomplished 
usually, in a gradual manner. A plant may be said 
to be acclimated when, although its foliage may not 
have acquired that expansion, nor its fruit that fla- 
vor that it usually acquires in its native clime, yet 
both are of such a character as to render tbe plant 
available for the purposes of life, much as in its na- 
tive clime. 

The simple, and universally recognised fact, that 
nature has bestowed an appropriate vegetation up- 
on each clime, a vegetation marked, in most cases, 
by well ascertained limits, — limits which spontane- 
ous nature has, after no lapse of time, transcended; 
this fact, I say, would seem to answer the question 
of acclimation in the negative. What educated 
man thinks of meeting with apples, pears, cherries, 
wheat, oats and turneps growing at the equator ; or 
who would look for coffee, oranges, or pine apples 
at Boston? All feel that here we are principally 
concerned in the cultivation of those vegetables 
that the hand of nature originated here, or some- 
where near this parallel of latitude. 

What then are the facts in regard to acclimation? 
Can tropical plants, by a progressive cultivation, or 
by a sudden but careful removal to the north, be 
brought at length to flourish, say at Boston or Buf- 
falo, as in their native clime? The answer in gene- 
ral, is — no, not in a single instance. Not only will 
they not produce perennially, or through the whole 
year, or resist frost, but, during the short season of 
production, they will be exposed to liabilities un- 
known to them in their native climes. 

There are about seventeen tropical and semi-tro- 
pical plants cultivated here, besides numerous other 
plants and flowers that are occasionally seen. They 
are the artichoke, bean, cucumber, corn, egg plant, 
watermelon, mu^kmclon, nasturtion, obra, pepper, 
potato, sweet potato, pumpkin, squash, sunflower, 
tobacco and tomato. Most, and perhaps all of 
these present also varieties, and some of them very 
numerous. Now in what sense can these seventeen 
plants, (more or less,) be considered acclimated, 
some of them, as corn, potatoes, beans, &o., hfiving 
been cultivated at the north for more than two hun- 
dred years? I answer — 

1st. The least degree of frost kills them accord- 
ing to the degree of its severity, now, just as it did 
the first year of the introduction of any variety of 
these plants. Not the least power to resist frost 
has been acquired. Indeed, plants produced by 
seed fresh from the tropics, resist frost just as well 
as old varieties of the same plants that have been 
cultivated here for a century. In 1849, 1 cultivated 
a potato whose ancestor was imported from Bogota 
the year before, and also seedlings of the same, the 
seed being grown here in 1849. During the same 
year, I also cultivated a muskmelon and a winter 
squash from St. Thomas, in the West Indies. And 
yet they resisted the autumnal frosts just as well, 
and no better, than our old varieties of the same ve- 
getables. 

2d. A cold summer, especially if it be wet, will 
sicken the most of these plants, so that they will 
die, or not fruit at all, or at least produce a fruit 
of little or no value. The potato, and probs 
bly the nasturtion, are exceptions to this rule, fr 
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the fact thftti though tropical, they are also moun- 
tain plants in their own country. Corn and beans 
also exhibit considerable hardiness, but yet are not 
nnfrequently a failing crop. The other varieties 
must almost habitually be cultivated with extreme 
care to secure a good crop, and often, with every 
precaution, are a total failure, even when not cut 
off by frost. 

3d. When started early, in favorable seasons, i.e., 
those that are long, warm, and dry, they do well. 
They nearly all require from 15 to 20 weeks to mature 
their fruit, and these weeks must all be comprehended 
within warm weather ; the potato and artichoke be- 
ing, I believe, the only tropicals that will germinate 
in cool weather, and they, it will be seen, are tu- 
bers, and not seed, usually. If then any one sea- 
son does not open early enough, and extend far 
enough into the autumn to afford at least fifteen 
weeks of warm weather, the most of tropicals, be- 
come a failing crop. Hence it is wise to start the 
more tender sorts in hot-beds in the spring. 

4th. If we wish strong and sure seed of these 
plants, we must see that it ripens in warm weather, 
or, at the very least, the fruit must get its growth 
in such weather. Late planting, or a cold summer 
will be sure to produce seed that is thin and imper- 
fect, and of feeble and uncertain vitality. The due 
elaboration of tropical seeds requires heat as an in- 
variable law. 

5th. These tropicals are nearly all susceptible 
of a shortened period of growth in northern cli- 
mates. * The first year or two, after tropical plants 
are brought from the south, they are ripened with 
difficulty. The three plants, noticed above in No. 
1, evinced this. The muskraelon with much difficul- 
ty ripened but two fruits on thirty hills; the squash 
did not mature at all; and the potato, at the ap- 
proach of late frost, was all in bloom. The seed- 
ling tubers of these potatoes did not acquire, usual- 
ly, more than one-fourth the size of other seedlings, 
raised from seed obtained from old home varieties. 
If, with the utmost care, you can get seed fresh from 
the tropics, to ripen one crop of seed, there is al- 
ways hope that in subsequent years, it will so much 
contract the period of its growth as to be capable 
of advantageous cultivation, at least after a few 
years. 

6th. In the cultivation of tropical plants, little 
dependance should be placed on seed imported di- 
rectly from tropical climates. Not only will its sea- 
son of growth be probably too long, as already seen, 
but, from some perhaps inexplicable connection be- 
tween plants, and the soil and climate in which they 
grow, they need to be produced from seed grown on 
the soil and in the climate where the plant is to be 
durably cultivated. Hence generally, our chief use 
of seed, brought directly from the tropics, should be 
as a basis of new and strong varieties to be gained 
often, in the first instance, with considerable diffi- 
culty, — varieties ><hirh, when grown from the first, 
second or third crop of home grown seed, will be 
likely to exhibit plants much better adapted to pe- 
culiarities of climate than the originally imported 
seed was. This fact is not confined to tropical 
plants, but it is a law somewhat general in vegeta- 
ble physiology. Some of the finest appler. and 
peaches of the United States, do not sustain their 
reputation in England, and some other parts of Eu- 
rope, — and the reverse. So fine varieties of pota- 
toes brought from Wales, England and Scotland, do 
not succeed well here, generally. In our own coun- 
try, some varieties of tVuit fail of their peculiar qua- 
lities, when removed a few miles from the spot on 
which they originated. The seedling potato noticed 



above in No. 1, though eminently hardy in reapeel 
to climate, is yet liable to injury from a small black 
flea, as our native varieties are not, and ehowing the 
need of re-production, in this climate, lo as to fe« 
cure a firmness or other peonliarity of tiasae whieh 
will resist this enemy. 

The foregoing considerations are those that seem 
most important to be noticed on the qaestVMi of the 
acclimation of tropical plants. And now,.what is Ike 
result? It is this, and only this. Saohplattts aataa 
ever be cultivated here at all, are capable, by Me- 
cessive re-production, of shortening their period of 
maturity, so as to come within the limits of our or- 
dinary summers. This is especially troe of corn, po- 
tatoes, beans and pumpkins. Almost all the others 
frequently fail unless forwarded in hot-beda. It is 
possible also, that the foliage of some tropicals may 
here acquire a greater power of resisting chilli tkaa 
they possess in their native country. Bat I am 
doubtful of even this, since, after having cnltiTated 
the most tender of these tropicals for many years, 
and often almost by the acre, I have not found any 
tendency to such increased hardiness. 

Any hope then, of ever making these plants ca- 
pable of bearing the frost, is as vain as that of con- 
verting a bulrush into a oedar of Lebanon; or that 
of accustoming the lion, the camel, and the elephant 
to a northern winter, in common with the deer, the 
wolf, and the fox. 

Our climate presents very wide extremes of tem- 
perature, exhibiting at once the summer heats of 
Spain and Italy, and the wintry cold of Sweden. 
The heat of our summers, being thus nearly tropic- 
al, is found quite sufficient to mature such tropical 
plants as are accommodated to their length. 
Hence, although vegetation starts later in the spring, 
and closes earlier in the autumn, than in England, 
its progress in midsummer is so much more rapid, in 
consequence of its intense heat, that tropical plants 
mature here, and produce fruit, equal to that of 
southern climes, — fruit that will not grow at all in 
England, Holland, and the north of France. 

It is most unfortunate for the science of agriool- 
ture, that we have, so far as my acquainta.nce ex- 
tends, no well written treatise on the cultivation of 
tropical plants. So low is the state of society in 
all the states of tropical regions, that the people do 
not know the capabilities of the soil and climate 
which they possess, nor the susceptibility of im- 
provement inherent in their fruits and vegetables. 
Hence, with soil and climate so much inferior, we 
yet cultivate melons, tomatoes, squashes, &c., in 
size and flavor, decidedly superior to the same fruits 
cultivated there. Many of these plants, as varie- 
ties of the bean, pepper, squash and nasturtion, are 
known to be there biennial, and some even peren- 
nial. There is some reason also to suspect that the 
tomato, and some sorts of melons, are more than an- 
nual, when cultivated in their native climes. 

It will be seen that the preceding remarks are ap- 
plicable especially to central New-Tork, but the 
leading principles of this article are applicable to all 
northern climes, w^hose summer heat compares at 
all with ours. 

The preceding illustrations have been confined to 
herbaceous plants, and mostly to such as are techni- 
cally called vegetables, but the principles apply 
equally well to /ruits growing on wood stems, such 
as the peach, and the grape especially, which are 
semi-tropical in character; — and also remotely to 
the cultivation of the apple, pear, apricot and 
quince. 

The above facts are hastily thrown oat, in the 
hope that some one favorably situated will pursue 
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the mbjeot, and give to tlie public a foil exhibition rienoe; and shall he hope for soooess in agriciiltnre 

of facta and prinoiples in a department of hortioul- without it? Does the tyro in mechanics, seek to 

tare which has heretofore been left in the dark. C. build a house before he learns to .plane a board? — 

E. 6. Uticm, Mmrck, 1860. Does he not learn his art, step by step; and is not 

... agriculture an art, and must it not be learned by 

TUiiga NeeeMary to the SQCcessfol Pareait of practice, by study, by experience? Without expe- 

Agricaltnre* rience, what is it? It is to the wise in other pursuits, 

— — a stumbling block. How many men have there been, 

Eds. Cvltivatok— It would be impossible, with- who, tired of a life of toil amid papers and ac- 

ia the preoinots of a short article, to cover the count books,— tired for a time of brick walls, of 

ground oeoopied by this topic. All that can be vain and empty pageantry,— have determined to 

done here la to throw out a few suggestions upon spend the rest of their days amid green fletds and 

the subject. ., . ^ ,. ^, shady groves? They become farmers — but, alas, 

It IS often said of (arming, "Oh! yea. It IS a ve- few qualifications have they for this vocation, 

ry fine thing to wnte about, and talk about, but They bring with them habits of body and mind al- 

when it eomeM to the labor of it, it is a great deal most unknown to the agriculturist, and after spend- 

of hard work for a very little money." No doubt, jng a few years in what is to them a hermitage, 

as farsuag is generally conducted, this is a truth j— ^ith impaired fortunes, and disgusted with all that 

bat are there not disadvantages connected with the appertains to agriculture, they again seek the busy 

pursuit of agriculture, as it has been followed in marts of trade. Had agriculture been to them a pro- 

timea past and at the present day, which would ope- fitable investment, they might have liked it ; but it 

rate as stirongly against the profits of any other oc- was a losing business. Alas, experience was want- 

capation as it has done against agriculture? ing to teach them how to invest their capital. 

Among the many, let us look at a few facts. If a man has a taste for agricultural pursuits, and 

Suppose a man, anxious to enter into business, should capital enough to see him safely through all the ru- 

buy him a fine store, and fit it up with many conve- diments of the science, and to bear him through all 

nienoes for the reception of goods, and then should the hard knocks that his purse will get from a want 

find out that in so doing he had expended all his ca- of experience — if, in short, he has capital enough 

pital, and had nothing left to buy goods with, would to pay for his experience, and taste enough for ag- 

not this, even with all the facilities of the credit sya- riculture to consider it well spent, it may do; but 

tem, hamper his prospects for business so much as let no man of' very limited means undertake to con- 

to render his success very doubtful? And does not duct the business of a farm without experience, un- 

this bear a strong analogy to many cases among less he wishes to make shipwreck of his property, 

farmers? We will suppose a man to come in posses- And what I say here, I say again is not peculiar to 

sion of a farm of fifty acres of land, with the neces- agriculture. No man can be a good lawyer, a good 

sary buildings for farming purposes, and one thou- doctor, a good merchant, a good mechanic, without 

sand dollars in cash. Now do I not state a fact, practice, study, experience; why then should he be 

when I say that instead of keeping the $1,000 as a a good farmer without them? 

capital to conduct the business of the farm with pro- Order, System and Economy, — without these, no 

fit aad success, seven men out of nine would seek man can be successful in conducting the business of 

at onoe to buy more land, investing the $1,000 in a farm; but as these subjects have recently been dis- 

this way, and perhaps even buying so much more cussed at some length and with much ability, in the 

land as to rua them in debt $1,000, thereby laying pages of The Cultivator, I shall only make a re- 

them under an interest of $60 or $70 a year, besides mark or two concerning them. If a man neglects 

depriving them of any capital wherewith to improve these things, capital will be expended without a 

their newly acquired property. In this situation, profitable return, and even experience will be of lit- 

then, no matter what a man sees which might be an tie avail. That man cannot expect to prosper, who 

improvement, and one of very great advantage too leaves everything at odds and ends. If grain is 

to his farm, he is obliged to let it go "to a more sown, and cattle pastured in adjoining fields, with 

convenient season," for want of means to carry it little or no fences around them, in all human proba- 

throogh. Men require capital for the successful bility the grain will be destroyed. If pigs are al- 

pursuit of trade, commerce and manufactures. Is lowed to wander about a man's yard, and now and 

it at all wonderful then, that capital should be re- then to get into his garden, it is not very likely he 

quired for the successful pursuit of agriculture? will have many vegetables for his table—- and so too 

Nay, is it not more wonderful that men oan start as of a hundred other things which might appear very 

they often do, with little or nothing, make a small simple to be mentioned in a book or paper, but 

payment upon a farm, and bringing bone and mus- which are nevertheless true. Such things certainly 

cle in direct opposition to capital, after a long strug- exhibit a want of order, a lack of system, and ve* 

gle, by the aid of perseverance and economy, finally ry poor economy. 

gain the victory? It is always and ever a long and I shall now mention Book-farming, as a very nc- 

desperate struggle, this struggle of bone and sinew cessary thing for the successful pursuit of agricul- 

ii.gainst 6 or 7 per cent, interest. Even sage expe- ture. Yes; book-farming — that terrible bug-bear 

rienee often stands aghast, and sighs to think that to the so called practical farmer — for notwithstand- 

what it knows would pay so well, must yet be left ing all the attempts which have been made to define 

undone for want of means. But give a man who book-farming, and to show that it is in the main but 

can win this battle, a farm, and a capital adapted the gathering up of practical experience, still the 

to its size and situation, and my word for it, he 'can practical man, as he calls himself, flies from it as 

make agriculture a source of profit. the wild horse would from before the locomotive. 

I will next name experience, as an essental to the I am sometimes ready to ask, we're there ever men 

seecessfol pursuit of agriculture. Experienoe — ah, in the world, savage or civilised, so blind to their 

what a volume does that one word express. Expe- true interests as many of our farmers are? — Books 

rienoa in trade, in oommerce, in manufaotures,— have been written upon almost all subjects; — trade, 

who thtnks of entering into and hopes for success in oommerce, manufactures, the sciences, the nieohaa- 

mmj of tkese branches of social life, without expe- io arts, navigation, have all come in £or their ahar 
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but does the merchant , the manufftotarer, the me- 
chanic find fault with them? Does the navigator, 
as he sails over the wide expanse of ocean, throw 
aside the chart that was to ffuide him on his way, 
and when he nears some peruons shore, some rocky 
coast, does he exclaim — ^''Charts are of no use to 
me — I heed them not — if there are hidden rocks here 
I will strike them, and then I will know where they 
are again for myself." Suppose for a moment that 
something too theoretical has been advanced, — some- 
thing that practice will not bear out, — is it the right 
way to oorrect the error to turn one's back upon 
everything that has ever hwm written — to pronounce 
it all bad and dangerous, and to brand it with infa- 
my? Have not wild theories been advanced at dif- 
ferent times in philosophy and the sciences? How 
have they been corrected? Why simply by men read- 
ing them, reflecting upon them, and by the aid of 
their intellects, working out truth from amid the 
mass of rubbish beneath which it was buried. And 
so too must the truths of agriculture be worked out 
from the mass of rubbish beneath which they are bu- 
ried. 

Farmers, we are here in an age of improvement ; 
inventions and discoveries are crowning every art 
and science. Shall we remain torpid, while every 
thing around us is teeming with the impress of in- 
tellect? Depend upon it, we are but in the infancy 
of our occupation so far as mind is concerned. Can 
any man of ordinary intelligence look upon the pre- 
sent system of agriculture without discovering in it 
some of the grossest errors? Men wonder that ag- 
riculture is not more profitable; but are too indif- 
ferent to seek for remedies. Let us awake from this 
indifiereoce — let us seek and examine — let us bring 
hidden things to the broad daylight — summons che- 
mistry, geology, philosophy, mathematics, to our 
aid, and press onward to develop new resources and 
principles. H. C. W. Putnam Valley, N. F., 
March, 1850. 

KtjUrtcb MamxtB—lS[o. 7. 

Liquid Manures, Tanks, dcc« 

AJIALTTICAL LaBOBATOBT, YaUB COLLIOK, ) 

NetthHavemj Conn., JWim, 1850. j 
Eds. CuLTivAToa — Having now mentioned in 
succession, a variety of manures in a number of 
classes; having called attention to the fact of their 
being almost universally neglected, and to the leading 
characteristics which in the several cases constitu- 
ted their chief value, I propose to leave this subject, 
lest your readers should find it becoming tedious. It 
is far from being exhausted, indeed it is but begun: 
still enough has been said to call into exercise on the 
part of attentive readers, a spirit of watchfulness that 
nothing worth saving shall escape them in future. 

In the present letter, I shall notice the great 
waste of liquid manure, which occurs in many parts 
of the country, and the imperfect methods of at- 
tempting to preserve it, which are often adopted. 

Chemical analysis shows the liquid manure, or 
urine,of animals,to contain many valuable fertilizing 
substances. It is always particularly rich in nitro- 
gen, also in the alkalies, potash and soda, and in car- 
bonic and sulphuric acids. The excrements of birds 
contain both the liquid and the solid part together, 
henoa their great richness; this fact alone should 
oonvince the farmer, that in losing the liquid he 
greatly reduces the value of his solid manures. 

The aitrogeu in fresh urine exists there chiefly in 
tha form of a tabftaaoe called urea; this ooasiiU ia 



a large part of nitrogen, and if dry may bo exposed . 
to the air for a long time, before it nadorgooe any 
perceptible ehaage. In the preaoaoo of wator kom* 
ever, and the other substanoea wilih whiok k ia aa* 
sociated in urine, a species of iermeatatioa tool 
commences; it is then speedily changed into eaf- 
bonate of ammonia, whioh readUy etoapes ibMl tli 
atmosphere. In warm weather, the amoU of this 
ammonia escaping may be perceived after the lafM 
of a very few hours. If the fermentation ha alloW- 
ed to proceed, the whole of tha nitrogaa will ho 
transformed into oarbonate of ammoniai and tha lor* 
ger part of this will evaporate into the air. If thb 
constituent can all be retained, and the liquid ap- 
plied to the crops, it is found to bo a powarfid ■»« 
nure. Prof. Johnston states, that at Flaadon tha 
urine of each cow is valued at about flO'par aaaiA. 

Scaircely less valuable are the draininga froai tiki 
dung heaps, or from barn-yards. Thoao aoatain 
large quantities of ammoniaeal subatanooa, aad al- 
so of useful mineral ingredients, disaolvod out tkmm 
the solid parts of the manures. They andarga tho 
same fermentation as urine, but more alowlyi and tho 
ammonia alsQ escapes in this case. Whore tha Ma- 
nure, as is to be seen in many yards, ia ezpoeed to 
constant washing by rains, nearly everything eolu- 
ble in water is gradually dissolved OQt| aad it it 
thus rendered quite inferior ia quality. 

The question now arises, how are theae valnable 
liquids to be preserved? and how ia the loaa of their 
ammonia to be prevented? The method of aooom* 
pushing thiS| may vary with oironmatanoes and ait- 
nation. 

Where it is practieable to build tha bam «poa a 
side hill, there is probably no better plan than to 
form a cellar beneath it, where all of the M>lid ma- 
nure can be thrown from above, and the liquid OMi* 
ducted down upon it. A layer of peat or muok up- 
on the floor, would prevent any thing from aoaking 
through and escaping. In certain situations, ma- 
nure kept in this way becomes too dry, and does not 
decompose properly ; in all such cases Ae liquid ma- 
nure would be doubly valuable. Some farmera turn 
in hogs to root over and compost the material in 
such cellars. Manure made in this way ia neither 
exposed to evaporation, nor to washing, and one 
load is worth two or even more, of the bleaohed and 
washed straw and stalks, which we see being oart- 
ed out from some yards. If it ferments too mueh, 
it is necessary to turn it over to check fermentation; 
mixing earth and sprinkling plaster over the top if 
also a good practice. 

In cases where the formation of the ground doea 
not admit of a convenient cellar under the barai a 
tank is the most advantageous receptaole for the li- 
quid drainage. This may be made by digging a 
square hole at the lowest part of the promisee, aad 
rendering it water-tight by a lining of planks, 
brick or stone. This is far better than an open hol- 
low, such as may be seen in many yards. Theee 
are not only disagreeable to the eye, and a souroo 
of manv inconveniences, but they expose the liquid 
to the mil evaporating and decomposing influenoes 
of the sun, so that it decreases and deteriorates iaa 
very rapid manner. 

Many farmera think that a tank must neoeoffarilT 
be made of great size, or it will overflow. If aU 
the water from the eaves of the larm buildings ho 
allowed to flow into it, such a neoessity exists, but 
if this water is carried away by separate drains, aa 
it should be, then the quantity flowing into the tank 
cannot be exoessive. During the summer, aaoiol 
where much stoek is kept, or after slwwers, Utfla B« 
quid woald ba collected | espooially if tha jm 
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spraad with maak. 
dtmin sboald bo msdi 

Tha BOX! quenioD tbal uilei, il relalJTe lo the dii- 
poaition of ihia liquid from various lonroea, >rter we 
hava gol it into the tank. From wbal baa been said, 
it will b« aeeo that it ii exlremel; liable to rornieiil 
aod Dattiry.BBd tslose a large portion of iti mott va- 
luable ingTsdieoli ; Ihia will oat happen quite go Boon 
in«<Mvered lank alia the open air,under the influence 
of lh« aDD, but atill it oannot daring warm weather 
bn delayed long. There are aererat methods of 
treatment which have beed found aucceftsful. 

Some farmery mix two or ihrae limea ila bulk of 
water, thai retarding ihe fermentutian until thej 
have leiinre to dialribate ibe liquid over their fields, 
with » eommoD water carl. In most cases this 
would be a tronblesome modG of managament. A 
more oonvenieat waj, is to pump it up, and pour it 
npon Ihe tnrface o[ manure and compasl heaps, 
■prinkliog them over with gypsum at the same time. 

Wberr neither of these plans will answer, it is 
qoite praotieable to preserve the animaoiB bj sprink- 
ling in ooeaaiooall; a little salphuric acid, saj one 
or two pint! ; this conTcrta the carbonate of ammo- 
■i« into the snlpbate of ammonia, a compound far 
less volatile than the carbonate. The satno effect 
aaj be prodacod by adding gjpsum or sulphate of 
lime; BulpbatB of ammonia is fanned in tbia case 
aim. The propensity that gypanm has to form this 
compoDnd, wben it is brought into contact with aia- 
monia, explains its beneficial action in arresting the 
•toape of that gaa from fermenting manare heaps. 
Even when ammonia is rising so as to be visible in 
while fumes, and perceptible to the smell, a sprink- 
ling of gypsam will arrest all further escape for a 
ooaoiderable length of time. 

them, peat, peat ashes, wood or coal ashes, rich 
moidd, he., are good materials to throw into these 
tank*; they taill absorb nearly all of the valuable 
parts of tbe manure. The tank soon dlla up in this 
case, and mnai be cleaned out at comparativety short 
intorvalt. 

These uethoda of uaiog the liquids Trom the barn- 
yard, and the slabies, are all perfectly simple and 
ptaetioable, while at the same lime they involve lit. 
tie expense. The Biannre aaved is of ihetnostpow- 
erfal aharavtar, and will npon trial be foand to add 
TeiT greatly to the resources of any farm. 

The sobjeet of water from the sewers of towns, 
has ktcly attracted mach attention in England, and 
Priooe Albert has quite recently made public a plan 
forvztraelJngon a Urge scale, the vatcable subslan- 
ea which it contains. Be proposes a large upward 
filter, — that is, to bring tho water into a recepta- 
cle under aneh a head, as to foree it upward through 
m Alter of aand and graveL The clear water passes 
ol* above, and the solid matter remains below the 
filter, (a be taken ont aod used for manare. I think 
that oerlaln practical difficulties would attend the 
working of this plan, and tbe Prince seems to have 
orerlooked tbe fact, (bat the clear water which runs 
away oootaios everything that is soluble in water, 
aad of oourse mooh that it is important to preserve. 
Ik any caae, the system would be (oo expensive for 
ihia country, but Is wotlfay of mentioa as showing 
how much value U placed upon this species of re- 
foM abroad. Wherever land lies so that it can be 
irjigeted from tbe sewers of large towns, such irrl- 
gatioa will be found a most eSeotDal and eoonomi- 
eal meibod of eoriching it. 

For my uexi oommoDioalion t shall endeavor to 
ttlMt eonie iDore savory aubjecrt than has oeenpled 
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NOTES ON GARDENS AKD NURSERIES. 

A few observations made of some of tbe garden* 
and mirseriea iu tbe vicioity of Boston, about the 
first of the sixth monlb (June,) may prove interest- 
ing to SQch of our readers as have not had opportu- 
nity for personal oxamlnation in that place, so emi- 
nent for barlicullurol impruvemeat. 

Graperies at' J> F. Allen, Salem. 

J. F. Allen, regarded as tbe moat eminent grape 
eullurist in America, baa erected a number of grape 
houses, having in the aggregnie, a running measure 
of about 600 feet, containing grapes, peaches, neo- 
tarines, and cherries, in the higheat degree of cul- 
ture. The forcing grape bouse had hundreds of 
bunches of large, fnlly grown, and ripe Black Ham- 
burghs, hanging in riob clusters overhead, together 
with many other of the best foreign aorta, mostly 
ripe. Some of the bunches were nearly a foot long. 
The most rich and showy variety was Wilmot'a 
New Black Hamburgh, theclusters being heavy end 
compact, with tbe berries about an inch in diame. 
ter. The Cannon Hall Muscat, tlie largest grape 
notioed, bad slightly oval berries more than an inch 
long. The house containing these specimens was 
the ttcond foroiog house, tbe earliest ripened 
grapes being all gone. 

Another house is devoted to retarding, the fruit 
not ripening till winter. The forcing, cold, and re< 
tardiog house, furnish ripe grapes Iba year round. 
The earliest grapes have sometimes ripened a month 
before the late ones had disappesred. 

Tbe peach house was lined with over a hundred 
feel of neclarinc Irses, loaded with partly grown ■ 
frnit. One tree of Hunt's Tawny was full of rich, 
golden, ruddy-cheeked nectarines, fully matured, 
A part of the peaches, with fruit about two inches 
In diameter, were beginning lo redden. It may b* 
remarked however, to those not familiar with forcing 
fruit, that while early ripened grapes aro usually of 
doticious flavor, forced peaches are comparatively 

Another house presented an exhibition of ripe 
cherries. The Ellon was particularly fine, the 
fruit being an inch or more in diameter. Tho Black 
Tartarian did not succeed so well. It wilt be ob. 
served that at this time, peaches, aectatinea, and 
cherries, in open ground, were but a few days pssl 
the season of blossoms, and that the cold, damp 
wealber bad materially injured and retarded the 

house fruit. 

Bncklhorn HedgCP. 

Good apecimeas of buckthorn badges were seen 
on the grounds of 1. C. Lee, of Salem, forming a 
close thick growtb about six feet high. Tbe only 
dofecl was io their being sheared too broad at top, 
the sidet being nearly perpendicular, and the growth 
being shaded at bottom, was not sufliciently vigor- 
ous and dense. The most perfect specimen was in 
tbe garden of Otis Johnsoh, of Lynn, tbe hedge 
being over seven feel high, and four feet and a-balf 
thick at boiiom, tapering with sloped side* to a 
sharp edge at top. It presented a very dose •-■ ' 
smooth woll of verdure from bottom lo summit. 
w»« 9 yaara old. Atthongh bnt tltlle thorny 
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wonld donbtleH proTS a tery nfe and effioient turn 
fenoe, or form ft good Jrnit-gftrdeD boaadarf • 

mat GBTdam and ITBiMrlm. 

ThoDDrieryaf Hovit Ic Co., » Cambridgo, la 
deaidedlj tbe beat id tbe vioinitj of Boiton, and one 
of tbe beat in Amarica. Tbe broader alley i are lined 
wllh rowi of ipeoimsn fruit tre«», among wbicb 
there are one tbenaand of the pear, oouBiatiig of 
•boat aix bnadred difierant rarieiiei. Thejr are 
moetlj oa pear atocba, end are trained at pyranrd*, 
and average abont aeven feat high. Nsarly aU are 
IB bearing. Thej are the flaeet oolleotioD we have 
aeen. The greea-hoaiea, bol-hoaie, and conaerva- 
torj, are in tbe aggregate about 400 feet long, and 
■re dea*el]' filled vith rich and rare plants. A lemon 
tree waa loaded with trait, man j speoimeni meaaar- 
ing four inobea long, and three in diameter. A 
beaalifol drooping acacia abont li feet bigh, and 
an Agave americsna, (century plant,) expeoted 
■oon to bloom, are among tbe intereiting objeoti of 
the oolleetion. Hovey k, Co. ooonpy 38 aorea of 
ground, and they have one of the moat extensive 
ooUeotiona in America, embracing Irnit and orna- 
mental treei, ahruba, &o., down to the moit delicate 
green-honae planti and annual flower (eed>. 

The grasl and oelebrated ooUeotion of apecimen 
frait trees of tbe late Root. Mahhino of Salem, now 
under tbe charge of his eon, tbe preiant Robert Man- 
ning, ia a place of great interest to the paiDologisc. 
Nearly 1000 kind* of the pear have borne fruit bere. 
There are some peu trees growiogon quinoe stocks, 
about 26 years old, still healthy and vigorous, al- 
Ifaongh they have not received high cultivation. 

Tbe groands and fruit garden of Otis Johnson, 
of Lynn, are remarkable for the perfect neatnesB of 
their keeping, and the high state of vigor and tbrif- 
tiness of the trees. Sams hundreds of dwarf pear 
trees trained in tbe pyramidal form, exhibited tbe 
exoellenoe of the enlture they received. This gar- 
dan has long been celebrated for the large number 
of premiums its apeaimens have taken at the exhi- 
bitions of tbe Hassachusetts Hortionltaral Society. 

Tbe nursery of H. H. Cxafo of Ifew-Bedford, is 
well filled with one of the flnest collections of pears 
for sale that we have seen. Be confines bis atten- 
tion mainly to this fruit. About 30,000 trees are of 
good lixe for transplanting. Ha states that the 
Deodar Cedar and the Scarlet currant both prove 
perfectly hardy on his grounds. 

An excellent nnraery for hardy trees only is that 
of S. H. CoLToN of Worcester. It occupies 20 
acres. In addition to tbe fruit trees with whioh it 
is mainly ocoupied, there are many thousand of tbe 
American Arbor Vitm (or while cedar of New- 
Tork) for lereen* and hedges, for which purpose it 
is becoming muob sought. 

Fnilt Garden of J. M . Earle. 
J. M. Gakle, (President of tbe Worcester Hor- 
tionltaral Society,) furnished many interesting facts 
on fruit onltare. Among all the new pears, he re- 
gards the Paradise d'Automne as decidedly the most 
promising of tbe autumn varieties, for that looatily. 
It* growth i« rapid, and lo far as has been proved, 
it is quite productive. He is confident that the 
oraoking and failure of the White Doyenne cannot 
arise from exhaustion of soil, the disease having 
within a few years, made its first appearance at 
Worcester, on young and old trees alike. In aomo 
instance*, however, on trees standing oloaely side by 
side, of eqital aiie, age and treatment, the branebe* 
being iaterworea, one tree bore worthU** Emit, 



while the otherwu la*4»d wKkkr^a, fair Md^i' 
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He has fraited the Diaaa gr*^, I 
gsrd it so valuable, all it* qnalitlOT 
some have represented. It ia b«we 
sirable sort, ripening ^loat thr«a w«A* b efci i «te 
Catawba, and i* of high flKvor. B«t ■>!■«' wl 
cultivated, tbe fruit i* small. The paUtahdl AfM* 
give a fair repreaenlation of tbe finer baaehM H> 
der high ouUnre. With ihe baM iraattMkt (whlil 
it shoald always reeeive) its gro«A bMttlf aaik 
gorOBs as thai of the Isabella, 



Tba ground* of J. F. Cvtuitte,Bt^9iMt»,tm_ 
nish some very fine specimen* of evergreaa mnmUMi 
bordering tbe earriage ways wbea ika Mm l|ia« 
is to be concealed, or where Iher Issd to tha hMk 
bsilding*. The trees em^i^ed for Ihia nwyafa u« 
ohiefiy Norway fir, American Arbor Tttaa, Awad> 
oan White Pine, and Balsam Ar, aad art M •* M' 
feet high, about 8 feet apart, not sbearad, hat bra- 
ing a close and eSecIual screen. An Arbos TtM 
hedge, fonr and a-half fast high, priMaMai.jIha 
■moolhest aad moat perfeollj danae wall «f tumcc 
we have ever seen. It has stood ^aiutmymn, 
and is kept weU sheaied. 

Gronad* of Jnme* AraoM, Vaw Utthtktt 

These form one of the most perfect specimens of 
modern gardening on a limited scale in America, 
Only two or three acres ar* ocGupieJ, yei within , 
this space there is more variety, in open lawns, 
winding valks, groups of shrub!) and plants, dense 
screens of verdure, changing vistati, and rustic ar- 
bors, than is aSbrded by som? other places of (em 
times the extent. AlIisintbL' most perfect finish 
and keeping. Tbe fruit and kitohm gar<l«« U em- 
ronnded on three sides by a taassive wall of (raaila 
twelve feet high, tbe inner face beiug wholly ebiw- 
ed with fruit trees, trained upon the lisQis'. Under 
glass, were noticed fine ripe olnilers of tbe Blade 
Hamburgh grape, and full grown peaehea wen rad- 
deoing. 

CnlUvAtlng Orcharda. 

For a few year* past, abont eighty tboaaasd dal> 
lars' worth of fmil trees have beM aaourily aal ant 
into orobard* in the single slate of Naw-Taik. If 
these were nil treated in the best naaaer, ia prepa- 
ring the groand, ia carefully transplantlag, «>d in 
good care and eultivatioa afterwards, eaeh jear'a 
planting would probably be worth to tba awaars ia 
ten years, not leis than three Millions eH-doUani, ■• 
far as ibeir valae may be measured by a sum of mo- 
ney. Tbe question arises, what proportiea of tbta 
great number of trees are aotoally adraaeiag with 
iiiU promise of what they might attaial Whatpir- 
tion will really become in ten yaar*, by tha boM 
treatment, full-siied, faeallhy, and prodaotivat 

Several intelligent individuals luve givea it aa 
their opinion that not one half of Ihe treae thai at* 
set ont, ever sorvive Ihe third year. A vary terga 
number are certainly lost by earetes* removal, haa- 
ly transplanting into hard ground, and total enb- 
sequent neglect. But of those which aarvive, thera 
undoubtedly not one-tenth, thai make half tha 



smothered to death the first s 
growth of meadow grass -whioh aaaity *«T«Io|__ 
uem. A far larger nnmber, however, ai*'lk^ 
which are Mt UUad ontrigbt, hot «hfakVsf|i|4«r 
after jau with a alttw aad Ibebk gi*vth> W^,4li» 
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tardinew is sltogether unneoessArj. Peaoh trees 
as far nortli as fortj-three degrees, have been made 
to yield the third samner from transplanting, three 
pecks of peaehes, and apple trees the fifth summer 
one bushel, each. An eminent pomologists now liv- 
ing in westers New- York, set out a large fruit gar- 
den after long^ years had silvered his head with white- 
ness ; yet for the past twenty years he has annually 
enjoyed a profusion of fruit from this identical fruit 
garden. The secret consisted simply in treating his 
trees as well as every good farmer treats his corn 
and cabbages. 

" But we cannot afibrd to grive so much attention 
to our trees^ — the rich man only can do this," says 
the laboring farmer. What! not afibrd to be econo- 
mical? The man of small means is the very person 
to save his trees after he has paid for them ; he is 
the very man who should not spend his coin to have 
feeble and fruitless orchards. Let him buy half the 
number, and apply the other half of the purchase 
money in taking care of what he has, and he will 
soon become the gainer by the operation. It is how- 
ever a gpreat mistake to suppose that much expense 
is needed. Enriching the land is largely paid for 
by the heavy crops of potatoes, carrots and ruta- 
bagas which grow between the rows while the trees 
are small, and by the equally heavy and more valu- 
able loads of ripe fruit profusely yielded afterwards. 
The expense of plowing once a year, and harrowing 
four times, is perhaps not half the first cost of the 
orchard, to say nothing of the annual crops afforded ; 
while it soon renders it quadruple the value of the 
neglected plantation . Why do not farmers apply the 
same wit and wisdom to the management of their or- 
chards that they do to their corn and clover crops? 
Why should they not, when many who fortunately 
have already full grown orchards, get more in monied 
value from them than from all their farms besides? 

The difficulty is rendered greater in most cases by 
the very inconvenient machinery used for plowing 
near the rows. A plow drawn with a two-horse 
team, with double whiffle- trees, cannot safely ap- 
proach nearer than three feet to a tree, and every 
plowman dreads a task which is commonly attended 
with mutilated bark on one hand, and wide grassy 
" balks," on the other. A great improvement is 
made by placing one horse ahead of the other, 
with short single whiffle trees, especially if the 
draught traces of the hinder horse are conside- 
rably lengthened to allow running to right or left. 

A wide error is committed in cultivating orchards 
by those who forget that roots extend far beyond 
the circle measured by the branches. The whole 
sorfaoe of the ground is covered by the net-work of 
roots, where full-grown trees stsjid 20 or 30 feet 
apart. The larger and more obvious roots, it 
is true, are near the base of the trunk ; but all the 
finer ones, which so largsly contribute nourishment, 
are spread at great distances. Hence all orchards 
which have made some years of growth, should 
have the whole surface cultivated and kept mellow, 
and not narrow strips or small circles just at the 
foot of the trees. 

Profits of Frait CvUnre* 



The following facts, exhibiting the large profits 
which may be derived from the skilful culture of 
firaits, are furnished by S. W. Cols, of Boston, who 
is a remarkable faot«gatherer, and who remarks, 
"we give some extreme cases, and others which 
oeaunon skill may eompass. The cultivator will do 
wall with medial success. Yet it is well to have a 
staadwrd of extraordinary attainment, or the perfec- 



tion of excellence, as a goal for those who inscribe 
on their banner * exce/ttor.' " 

** Mr. Moses Jones, of Brookline, in this vicinity, 
a most skilful cultivator, set 112 apple trees 2 rods 
apart, and peach trees between, both ways. The 
eighth year he had 228 barrels of apples, and in a 
few years from setting the trees, $400 worth of 
peaches in one year ; and the best part of the story 
is, that large crops of vegetables were raised on the 
same land, nearly paying for the manure and labor. 
The tenth year from setting, many of the apple 
trees produced 4 or 5 barrels each, the land still 
yielding good crops of vegetables, the peaoh trees 
having mostly gone by old age. Mr. J. grafted a 
tolerably large pear tree to the Bartlett, and the 
third year it produced $30 worth. 

** Mr. S. Dudley, a very successful cultivator in 
Roxbory, an adjoining city, sold the crop of cur- 
rants from one-eighth of an acre, for $108, the next 
year for $125, and he had good crops for several 
years. He picked 500 quart boxes from one-eighth 
of an acre the next season after setting the bushes 
in the fall. He had $25 worth of cherries from one 
Mazzard tree. 

''We saw, in Natick, Ms., on the banks of the 
'classic Charles,' on the farm of M. Eames, Esq., 
an apple tree grafted to the Porter when 75 years 
old; it soon bore, and the seventh year it produced 
15 barrels, which sold at $30. The original Hurl* 
but apple tree produced 40 bushels in one year and 
20 the next. The original Bars apple yielded fiO 
bushels in one year. N. Wyeth, Esq., Cambridge, 
in this region, had from a Harvard pear tree 9 bar- 
rels of fruit, which sold for $45. 

''A farmer would not plant an orchard, thinking 
he should not live to eat the fruit ; his son had the 
same views ; but the grandson planted for posterity, 
yet his predecessors shared in the fruit also, for the 
grandfather drank hogsheads of the cider. 

"Hovoy states that a Dix pear tree, in Cambridge, 
produced $46 worth of fruit at one crop. We saw in 
Oirange, N. Jersey, 100 bushels of apples on a Har- 
rison tree, which would make ten barrels of cider, 
then selling at $10 a barrel in N. York. 

"Downing says that the original Dubois Early 
Golden Apricot, produced $45 worth in 1844, $50 in 
1845, $90 in 1846. A correspondent of the Hortu 
culturist says that Mr. Hill Pennell, Darby, Pa., 
has a grape vine that has produced 75 bushels year- 
ly which sell at $1 a bushel. James Laws, Phila- 
delphia, has a Washington plum that yields 6 bush- 
els a year that would sell for $60. Judge Linn, 
Carlisle, Pa., has 2 apricot trees that yielded 6 
bushels each, worth $120. Mr. Hugh Hatch, of 
Camden, N. J. has 4 apple trees that produced 140 
bushels, 90 bushels of which sold at $1 each. In 
1844, a tree of the Lady Apple, at Fishkill Landing, 
N. Y., yielded 15 barrels that sold for $45. 

THE HORTICULTURIST. 



This excellent periodical, which for the amonnt 
and value of its matter, and pre-eminently for its 
practical utility, stands without a rival, loses sone 
of its interest with the appearance of each socoessive 
number. We cannot, probably, better acquaint 
such of our readers as do not see it, with the nature 
of its character and contents, than to give a few 
condensed extracts from the single number for the 
past month, (May,) at the same time they will ob- 
tain much valuable matter. 



Raising New Pears* 

An exceUent article from the pen of Samuxl 
WALxna, President of the Massachusetts Hbrtica 
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toral Society, urges the importftooe of raising seeds 
for new varieties of the pear by crossing, regularly 
and systematicaUy conducted; no country having 
probably produced to many good varieties of this 
fruit, in proportion to the number of seedlings 
fruited, as the United States. He proposes to have 
tvro good varUtieMf grovring side by side of each 
other, distant from any other sorts. By way of il- 
lustration, he suggests that the following varieties 
ha made use of for this purpose : — 



No.L Bloodffood, 

** % WiUi«ns>BonChreUen, 
No. 3, Seekel, 

" 4. Loniae Bonn^ of Jeney, 
N0.0, Diz, 

** 6, Beiunre d'Axemberg, 



To be grown nde by side to pro- 
duce SMd for summer varietiet. 
To be grown side by side to pro- 
duce seed for autumn wurUiies. 
To be grown side by side to pro- 
duce SMd for winter varieties. 



"The trees to be grown at three different loca- 
tions, at least one-fourth of a mile apart, and out 
of the influence of any other pear trees. 

"The seeds of all the varieties should be taken 

from the fruit when fully ripe, kept separately, and 

labelled as follows, viz: — 

** No. 1, Bloodgood, ferUlixed by Waiiams' Bon Chretien. 
*' Na 9, Willuons* Boa Chretien, fertilised by Bloodgood. 
" No. 3, Seckel, fertilized by Louise Bonne of Jersey. 
" No. Af Louise Bonne of Jersey, fertilized by Seckel. 
** No. ff, Diz, fertilized by Beurre d* Arember^. 
* No. 6, Beurre d'AreniDerg, fertilized by Diz. 

Seeds thus raised and carefully labelled, I think, 
would command a good price. I would rather give 
five dollars for a paper of one hundred pear seeds 
fertilized as above, to raise pear seedlings from, 
than I would to pay one dollar for a bushel of seeds, 
collected indiscriminately." 

Varieties of Fniit for the South. 

M. W. Phillips, of Edwards, Miss., after trying 
a great number of sorts, is satisfied that the best 
varieties now cultivated at the north, are at present 
the best that can be planted in the southern states. 
He says *'if there be a single peach to excel Early 
Tillotson, or Early York -(serrate,) or Crawford's 
Early, or some others, that are natives, I never saw 
them,'' although he has 150 varieties from all lati- 
tudes, in bearing. 

He gives the following list, "ripening for 75 days, 
from the 20th of June to Sept. 1st," and remarks, 
" if there are indigenous peaches, from Mason & 
Dtron's Line to the Rio Grande, ripening in suc- 
cession, superior to those, I will give 100 dollars for 
them, that is for a tree of each sort:" — 



Early Tillotson, 
Burly York, (serrate,) 
OeonpelV, 
Hoflh&vi*s Favorite, 
Crawford's Early, 
Poll's Melocotou, 
Early Red Rareripe, 
Belle^arde, 
ddnuxon Cling, 



N. Y. While Cling, 
Buist's Yellow. 
Red Cheek Mdocoton, 
Brevoort*s Morris, 
Bergen's YeUow, 
Crawford's Late, 
Druid HiU, 
Monstrous Pavie, 
Smock Late. 



How to Cultivate the Apricot* 

A sound practical article from the editor, recom- 
mends as the chief requisite for success, and to pre- 
vent the frequent loss of the trees froravarioas causes, 
1. To keep the trees /oto, and to head back the shoots 
in spring, avoiding the practice of trimming up to a 
naked stem, antl thus exposing the bark to the action 
of the hot sun. 2. To provide a deep, well drained 
soil, well fertilized with wood ashes. 3. To plant 
in a cool aspect, to prevent the too early swelling 
of the buds, and their consequent danger from 
spring frosts. 4. To prevent the loss of the youns 
orop by daily jarring down the curculio on spread 
sheets. ''Where only half a dozen trees are culti- 
vated, there is no mode of making war upon this in- 
sect so sure and reliable, jarring the trees daily du- 
ring the month of May, with a pounder, (sheathed 



at the end with india-rubber |) gathering the iBaMta 
upon the sheets, and destroyins tham." Tbaezpe^ 
rience of a correspondent it added, that tho«gh pvt- 
viously unable to depend om his treat f«Mr a aiagia 
apricot, after putting the jarring tystam iato acaai 
tice he actually obtained thret tkouMmnd mMt Imm* 
tiful and luscious apricots the firs{ taaaon of trial, 
from five trees. 

liOBg Gatalogvea. 

We are glad to perceive by an article oopied tnm 
the Gardener^s ChronicUf that Prof, hunajft has 
made a severe assault upon the long liata of many 
nurserymen, which have long led to such aadlaes 
confusion. He remarks, " We have heard of one 
gentleman who numbered 1200 roses ia hit list, 
among which were about 350 wild briar«| aoma of 
which had a little hair on their leavea, aad aoma 
had none, some had double teeth, aome had aiai^e, 
one sort had ovate hips and another oval, aadaoea. 
There exists we believe to this day a eollcatioa af 
PsBonies formed upon the same enlightened priaeipla; 
and we have no doubt that similar eolleettoaa of 
Daffodils, Michaelmas Daisies, or Catmiatti nay ha 
found in some sequestered garden. 

** This harmless folly, like many other erotohata, 
destitute of all elements of longevity, ooald aearoe* 
ly exist, one would think, in this atilitariaa age. 
We are therefore witnessing at the preaeat day eol* 
lections giving way to selection; 'hard prnniag' ap- 
plied in all directions to those old bushea of hanraB| 
half dead wood ; and a few select planta, thoroughly 
well grown, replacing the empty pota andvortmiBd 
sticks which invariably characterised the oolleotiona 
of our worthy forefathers and their aneieat aona as 
long as they remained among us. It is therefore 
not a little curious to find a race of worthy aien atill 
unconscious of the change in public feeling, and con- 
tinuing to publish interminable lists of this and that, 
as if the rage for collections was as freah aa ever 

" Some recent lists of nurservmon and seedsmea 
afford amusing examples of this. One grower of 
roses- offers 607 sorts of that flower ; another, 860 ; 
a potato salesman's catalogue has 160 sorts; a Dah- 
lia-grower's 3 or 400; a Qeranium-grower's, aa ma- 
ny ; a seedsman invites attention to his 38 sorts of 
cabbage and 61 sorts of peas!" 

Strawberries; 

An Albany correspondent furnishes aome exeal* 
lent practical hints on the culture of this fruity and 
strongly recommends a moist soil. He inforaia ua 
that "a gentleman who is a good fruit-grower, in- 
formed the writer that the largest and fiaeat atraw- 
berries he had ever seen were grown upon a terrace, 
from the slope above which issued a small spring, 
the water finding its way over the aurface where the 
plants grew, and keeping it constantly wet." 

Paint and Saad. 

" Wheeleb s durable paint for outside work, ia 
made as follows: — Take 50 pounds best white lead, 
10 quarts linseed oil; i lb. dryers; 60 lbs. finely 
sifted clean white sand; 2 lbs. raw umber. Tho- 
roughly mix and dilute the whole with the oil, adding 
a very little (say half a pint) of turpentine. A 
wire brush is used, which does not out through with 

the sand." — — 

DeatToying Plant lioe* 

The following simple and aafe remedy ia giTan* 
"Pour one quart of boiling water upon one onaaa 
of shag tobacco ; let it stand aatil oold« a^d .Ikta 
straia and bottle it for use; it will keep j^^ a yaar 
if Bot wanted. Oae sprinkiiBg of tUa will ^tf o y 
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the green flj upon acy plant, without the least inju- 
ry to the plant itself. The best method of applying 
it, is to take the plant in one hand, and holding it with 
its head downwards, with a feather or brush sprin- 
kle the tobacco water on the under part of the leaves, 
or if the plants are not in flower, all over them. 

Destroying Mice in Nurseries. * 

J. W. HooKXB, of Rochester, completely effects 
this object by boring inch and a-half holes into 
wooden blocks, ramming in a quantity of corn meal 
and arsenic, and distributing them, with the mouth 
inclined downwards, in the most exposed places. 
The holes need filling each autumn. 



Native Fiowers. 



Pl^lox divaricata is one of our most showy plants 
at this season, presenting masses of pure white^ 
white with a blue eye, or pale purple; and more 
rarely, light red, or deep purple. Unlike many other 
plants from the woods, it agrees well with garden 
culture, where it sends up many stems, sometimes 
more than fifty from one root ; and though each stem 
is ''few flowered," yet the aggregate is 12 or 15 
inches in height, and tends greatly to beautify the 
border. 

Its specific name (divaricata) is derived from its 
form, or the manner of its growth; but it is a curi- 
ous circumstance that our best botanists differ wide- 
ly in regard to the meaning of this term. The £n- 
cyclopsdia of Plants defines it, '' growing in a 
straggling manner,'' and S. F. Qray, (Nat. Arr. 
British Plants) "very open, and growing in many 
different directions;" — while Louis- Claude Richard 
has it, ''spreading out from the stem so far as to 
form more than a right angle with it above '' — Beck, 
"diverging so as to turn backwards'' — Darlington, 
"spreading so as to form more than a right angle 
with the stem above " — and Webster "turning off* 
so as to form an obtuse angle above, and an acute 
angle below." Now from these definitions, I should 
infer that Linnssus had the first meaning in view 
when he named this species, for I have seen nothing 
about it to warrant the application of the second de- 
finition. D. T. 6 mo, 5, 1850. 



Fruits for Central Illinois. 



I«ayer8« 

I have found that "a forked stick " to hold down 
the branch or shoot, is attended with much inconve- 
nience, and now employ a substitute that suits me 
exactly. The inconvenience is that the proper 
length of the stick, chiefly depends on the softness 
or firmness of the soil ; for we cannot tell without 
trying, how far the stick can be pressed in. If the 
ground is very mellow, and the stick rather short, 
it will not hold its place against the spring of the 
layer ; and if the earth is hard, and the stick rather 
long, it must be cut shorter, on the old principle of 
"cut and try." Besides it is often difficult to find 
forked sticks in a garden, just when we happen to 
want them. 

Well, now for the substitute. Take slender 
sticks, 8 or 10 inches long — whether cut from rods, 
or split from boards and shingles — and sharpen them. 
Press the layer firmly in the bottom of the trench, 
and set one of the sticks on one side, touching it at 
an angle of 45° ; and then another stick in the same 
manner on the opposite side, and it is done. The 
sticks may enter the ground 2 inches, or four inches 
•—as far as a reasonable pressure can force them — it 
Matters not which; and there they are, firmly fixed 
hi their positions. D. T. 



English Golden Rnsset, 
English or Winter RusBet, 
Rhode Island Greening, 
Esopus Spitzenburgfa, 
Seeknofurther, 
Milam or Harrigan. 



Information is eonstantly and eagerly sought in 
relation to the sorts of fruit adapted to the new 
West. Fruit cultivators are constantly removing 
to those regions, and wish to know what to carry 
with them ; and older settlers are becoming rapidly 
awakened to the importance of having orchards of 
fine fruit. The following list of apples for central 
Illinois, is given by F. K. Phoenix, of Wisconsin, 
a very accurate and skilful cultivator, in the sketch 
of a trip through the former State,* and is the re- 
sult of his deliberations, in connexion with those of 
E. Habknkss, one of the best nurserymen of Illi- 
nois. 

The following are ^'goody and worthy of cultiva^ 
tiofif though varying in merit.** 

Yellow Bellflower, 
White Bellflower, 
Red Romaoite, 
Rawle^s Jaunet, 
Michael Henry Pii^in, 
Newtown Pippin, 
Limber Twig, 

£. Harknxss regards the Vandevere as " valua- 
ble on many accounts," and he esteems highly the 

Sweet Jane, Fall Pippih, 

Autumn S>vaar, Fall Wine, 

Rambo, Domiue. 
Early Harvest, 

The following are rejected: — 
Yellow Ingestiie, Roseau, 

Pennock, Pumpkin Sweet, 

Monstrous Pippm, Dutcn Codliu, 

With several other varieties, none of which appear 
to be of much value any where. 

Another cultivator regards the Fameuse and Bel- 
mont as the best fall apples, 

C. R. OvEBMAN, of Canton, central Illinois fur- 
nithes the following list of 25 varieties: — 

Summer. 
Yellow June, Sweet June, 

Carolina Red June, Early Red, 

Early Harvest, Treuton Early. 

jiutumn. 
Maiden's Blush Fameuse, 

Fall Wine, FaU Pippin. 

Rambo, 

Winter. 

Newtown Spitzenburgfa, White Winter Pearmam, 

Bullock's Pippin, Ijimber Twig, 

White Bellnower, Red Romauiie, 

Yellow Bellflower, Northern Spy, 

Rhode Island Greening, Pryor's Red, 

Esopos Spitzenburgfa, Rawle's Jannet, 

Talman Sweet, Green Newtown PippiiL 

Bean meal fok Milch Cows. — We have on for- 
mer occasions alluded to some trials that have been 
made in feeding milch cows with bean meal, the re- 
sults of which seemed to show that it was a highly 
valuable article. At a late meeting of an English 
Farmers' Club, it was stated by a member, that no- 
thing was so good fdr cows in milk, either as regard- 
ed the produce of butter or cheese, as bean meal. 

EquiNocTiAL Storms. — Dr. Ray of Woodward 
College, kept a record of observations for fourteen 
years; during this period, ten of the equinoctial days 
were either clear, or fair and pleasant days; two 
were partly clear, but more than half cloudy; while 
the remaining two were entirely cloudy and partly 
rainy. In addition to this, he found that by taking 
a period of one whole monthy that is two weeks be- 
fore, and two weeks after the equinox, there were 
five '' bad spells " of weather; while in nine of the 
years there was no weather that could be called un- 
pleasant. 

* In the Pnirie Farmer. 
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Trial of Plowi. 



AoKicvLTVEAL R00M8. — Meeting Ex. Committee, 
June 4. Present — £. P. Pbentice, President; A. 
Van Bbkoxn, Vice President; J. HoD. MoIntyre, 

H. WxiTDBLLy M. P., LUTREE TVCKEE, B. P. 

Johnson, and delegates from Ulster, Oneida, 
Wayne, Saratoga, Dachess, Ontario, and Hartford, 
Conn. 

The Judges appointed for the trial were present, 
as follows: — Hon. A. Van Bergen, Coxsackie; John 
S. Goald, Hudson; Sanford Howard, Albany; B. B. 
Kirtland, Greenbush. Absent — J. Delafield. Hon. 
Peter Crispell, Jr., of Ulster co., was snbstitated 
in the place of Mr. Delafield. (A letter was reoei- 
▼ed from Mr. Delafield, expressing his great regret 
that his engagements in taking the survey of Sene- 
ca ooaaty, rendered it impracticable for him to be 
present as he had intended.) 

The followiBg competitors entered their plows for 

trial : — 

E. J. BuasALX^OeneT»-d Plows ShcU-wheol Iron Beam, Stiff 
Sofl, and Stnbble Plow. 

A. OiLsmt, NeW'York— 9 g ow i M oocr** patent fbr stHT eoils. 

Fasjfca tt Smith, Rome, Oneida 00.— 3 Plow*— Michigan Sod 
and SobeoO, Michigan Joint Plow, Michigan Plow. 

W. U. CThasx, Anurteidani— 3 Plows. 

A. Flbcx, Montreal— WiUde'H Scotch Pkiw. 

N. B. Stasbdck, Troy— 6 Plows— Starbuck'i Tniian, do. Iron 
Beam, do. No. 3, do. No. 4, do. Side-hilL 

Psns AvLis New Haniord, Oneida eo.— 9 Plows. 

Misn, Hprtom Jb Co.. Peekddll-^ PeefcakiU Plows. 

H. L. Emest, Albany— 1 Plow. 

BoewoRTH. Rich ft Co.. Troy— 6 Plow*— Cast Iron Beam and 
Bod Plow, Sida-bill do., Subsoil do., Stnbble do. 

JoBjr RAJf DsasoB, Scbodack— 1 Plow. 

PaouTT St MsAKs, Boston— 4 Centre Draft Plows, and Side-hill 
and Subsoil Plows. 

Eddt 4b Co., Unioa Village, Washington co^— Washington Co. 
Plow, Side-hill do., Snbsoil do.. Grubber do.^tubble do. 

R. R. PinCH & Co., Peekskill— 2 Empire Plows. 

Making upwards of 40 plows entered for the trial. 

The trial commenced on Tuesday, June 4, on the 
farm of J. J. Lansing, Greenbush. The stubble, 
or old land, was first plowed. For this 14 plows 
were entered, vi«: — Fleck's Wilkie Plow, French 
k. Smith's Michigan Plow, Eddy's Washington Co., 
Randerson's Schodack Plow, Miner & Horton's 
Peekskill Plow, Starbuck's Trojan Plow, Auld's 
"improved" Scotch Plow, Prouty & Mearl Two 
Centre Draught Plows, Bos worth, Rich & Cc.'s Iron 
Beam, Finch's Empire Plow, Emery's Albany Plow, 
Burrall's Shell-wheel Plow, Chase's Amsterdam 
Plow. The trial of these plows occupied the judg- 
es until Thursday. On Thursday, 3 Side-hill ^ows 
— Pronty's, Rich's and Eddy's, and also 2 Subsoil 
plows, Prouty's 8c Rich's, were tested. On Friday, 
26 plows were entered for sod land — Stiff soil ; viz., 
3 by Prouty k, Co., 3 by Miner, Horton & Co., 4 
by Bosworth, Rich & Co., 3 by French h Smith, 1 
by Emery, 2 by Chase, 1 by Burrall, 1 by Eddy & 
Co., 1 by Randerson, 3 by Starbuck & Co.,' 2 by 
Finch, 2 by Gilbert, 1 by Fleck, and 1 by Auld. 

The trial of these plows was completed on Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

On Tuesday, June 11th, the trial on Sandy soils 
commenced on the Island opposite the city, above 
the Boston Railroad Depot. For this trial 24 plows 
were entered, all of which were tested, and the tri- 
al completed on Wednesday afternoon. 

All the plows were tested upon each of the lands 
with the dynamometer, the same team being used 
for each plow, so as to secure as near as possible, 
an equal draught, so far as the team was concern- 
ed — the plows being guaged to cut furrows as near 
as possible of an equal depth and width. WhereTer 
there were variations, they were noted by the judg- 



es, and will be taken into consideration in making 
up their final award. 

In addition to testing the draft while plowing 
the different kinds of soil, the plows were also test- 
ed with the dynamometer, by hand power, operated 
by a windlass. This gave a steady and uniform mo- 
tion, and secured a fair test of the power required 
to draw each plow — the soil and turf as nearly 
equal as it was possible to obtain it. 

It has been the object of the Executive Commit- 
tee to have this trial as full and complete as it was 
possible to make it, so that another trial could not 
be necessary, unless some new and important 
improvements should be developed. They are 
not aware that anything has been overlooked on 
their part or on the part of the judges, that would 
have made the trial more perfect, and it gives them 
great pleasure to be assured by the competitors, and 
other distinguished plow manufacturers in the coun- 
try who were present, that their arrangements were 
in all respects satisfactory, and the best calculated 
to elicit the qualities of the various plows, of any 
that they had ever witnessed. 

Every plow that was presented, has been tested, 
it is believed to the full satisfaction of the competi- 
tors. The exhibition of plows has probably never 
been equalled. Such has been the expression given 
by gentlemen, both manufacturers and others, who 
have examined the plows presented and tested, as 
well as the work performed by each. For durabili- 
ty, neatness of workmanship and material, the per- 
fection of finish, the adaptation to perform the 
work of the farmer, it is confidently believed that 
so fine a display has not before been seen in an equal 
number of plows. The work performed by all of 
the plows has been such as to merit and receive the 
approbation of the great number of persons who 
have been in attendance upon the trial. 

The awards of the judge? will be made as "oon 
practicable, consistent with a due and careful exam- 
ination of every question that has a bearing upon 
the subject. The importance of their decisions is 
apparent, and the subject will receive at their h^nds, 
all that deliberate and careful consideration which 
it demands. When the awards are made, they will 
be announced to the successful competitors, and 
will be made known to the public, probably, at the 
Annual Fair of the Society in September, when it 
will be necessary for the plows to which the premi- 
ums have been awarded to be on the grounds, if not 
already deposited in the Museum of the Society. 
* B. P. Johnson, 5ec'y. 

Short Horn boll 3d Ouke of Ca»brklge« 

The engraving on the opposite page is designed 
to represent the Short-horn bull 3d Duke of Cam-- 
bridge, at present the property of J. M. Sher 
WOOD, of Auburn, and A. Stevens, of New-Tork 
by whom he was imported from England. His pe< 
digree as given in the fourth volume of the Herd< 
Book, page 614, is as follows: 3d Duke of Cam 
bridge (5,941,) roan, calved September 14. 1841| 
bred by Thomas Bates ; got by Duke of Northum 
berland (1,940,) dam Waterloo 2d, by Belvidere 
(1,706,) grand-dam by Waterloo (2,816,) great 
grand dam by Waterloo (2,816.) 

This animal was imported in 1849, together with 
several heifers, and a notice of them was given in 
our last volume, page 130. He is a bull of rare «<* 
cellence; both as regards shape and quality. 
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rMeiTsd the Ocst premiam mi thV beit Shart-horn 
bnll.over three jew.n old, t.t the show of the New- 
York State AgriooltarKl Soei'etir t.t SjTtetua. Two 
of tbe beiferi imported vith bun, received the two 
bijcbeit priiei in their ol&w. 



A 8kMpQw»ti*n. 

Eds. CuLTivATox — Ib 70UT Maroh nnmber, et 
the oonoliiiion of joar article OD the "VarJetJea of 
the HeriDO," jon aaj, " Nov as regards the pro- 
dnctioD of wool, what varielj wonld yield the 
greateit profit onder these Qlrcumstancea? Jn an- 
■werieg this qaeilion, it ia not aaffiaieat to refer to 
the weight of the fleece, and to lbs price it would 
bring in market, or to the aggregate amoant of mo- 
oej which each abeep anauailj aflbrda. Nor can it 
be fallf determined bj a oomparlBoa of tbe net pro- 
ceedi aSbrded by the wool ofdiffsreat tiinds, ia pro- 
portion lo the weight of caroasa — althoDgh it ii ad- 
mitted that this would be so approximation towarda 
the reanlt. But who has ever made a fair and reli- 
able trial of tbiakindt" 

On larning to Morreil'i American Shepherd, I 
And aome light on Ibeae qneationi, which, to me, ia 
pretty conirlaaiTe. Ou pagei 2X9 and 243, under 
tbe head of Winter Management of Sheep, will ba 
found tbe following table and remarka: — 

"Vait was Profeiaor of Agriculture in the Royal 
Imiitote of Bavaria, and bis work ia fall of expsri- 
mants and calculations at that aeat of Ag. Science. 
He maksB the following observBtiooa: — The need of 
fodder ia proportioned to tbe weight of the abeep, 
and two and a-half poaada of the valtii 0/ hay ia 
required daily for every 100 Iba. live weight, to keep 
the animal in a profitable itate. Henoe the follow- 
ing amoant of fodder i* required: 



In oonneetioD with tbii cable, Mr. Mo rre 11 quotes 
from Spooner's Eogliah work on Sheep — "An 01 re- 
qairea 3 per cent, of hii live weight ia hay per day; 
if be worka, be requirea 2| per oent. ,- a miloh cow 
3 per cent..; a fatting ox, 5 percent, atflrat, 4il per 
cent, when half fat, and only 4 per oent., when fat. 
Grown eheep take ap 3| per cent, of their weight 
in bar per day, to keep in atore oondition." It' 
muil be nnderstood by the reader that, in this eati- 
mata aa well aa all others, good hay ii the atandard 
of nutriment, and tbat if any grain or other food i» 
nied aa an eqoivalent, allowance mual be made for 
the qnantily of bay accordingly." 

On page 243 are the following oommenta on the 
above: — "Now we will auppoae, taking Veit'i alate- 
ment as the atandard, that the average weight of a 
Dock of abeep i* SOlbi. per head, and the fodder- 
ing 150daya; this will give 2 lbs. daily to each, and 
for ttO days 300 lbs, , and consequently for that pe- 
riod 100 will eat 30,000 lbs., or 16 tons. 



' This 



alov 
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qnantity a ibeep requiroa daily, it being e6-100lhs 
less than the English standard, as rendered by Mr. 
Spoonar. But different breeds arid Ihcir subdivisions 
vary so materially in weight, that to form a oorrect 
eatimate, the sheep master should weigh same of 
each of different ages of his flock, and by classifj- 
ing them aocording to their relative size, he may 
feed with greater accnraoy. Ha must remember, 
however, tbat sheep when growing, of any breed, 
require aa much food aa whan they have arrived at 
taataritj} and growing sheep should never be atint- 



" Another important 00 naideratioa moat net ba loM 
sight of, namely, the qumtttn 0/ ffca kaj/. If it ii 
coarse, mnoh of it the sbeep will ri^eot; and nonaa- 
quently an allowanoe of from 10to£9 peroant. mnat 
be made aocardingly. It ia for this tcssob, oldmaa- 
dawi produce a better quality of bay tban new; that 
from tbe former being finer, and more miacellaBa- 
ona. Sheep are very fond of clover bay, aid will 
increaae more rapidly in fleah if it ia provided lor 
them, than by any other desoriptionj but the qoaa- 
lity in bulk, comparativrly , Ihej require of it, ii 

"From the above premises, we are enabled to de- 
dace an exceedingly important faot, wbieb, if aJwan 
duly considered, will be the means of avoidiBg the 
serious blundcn hitherto so frequently committed by 
American breeders, namely, tkmt it r*q^iru «• 
tqual anouRl 0/ food le product a pOMli ^f Jink, 
or a poaad 0/ ipool, williout rtgard to th€ litt of 
tAe thtif, or t\* bre*d. This ia indeed a traiam, 
and therefore self evident- But by way of illnstra- 
ting the point, let us seleot one of eaeh of tbe rival 
breeda of England — the South Down and Leioeater j 
we will suppose the live weight of the fomeTf vhsa 
in store oondition, to he 100 Iba., and that oT the 



. takingtbe estimate of Hr. Spooner^ tbsDovi' 
abeep will consume 3J lbs. of haj da3y, while the 
Leicester will need about S lb*. Is the Intlar, how- 
ever, more or less profitable than theDownt Claai- 
ly there ia no difference, for the oBal ii lelatively 
the same, andao is the proportion of the valnahla 
parts — the desb and wool. The ezpenditUTe of 
food for tbe Leicester is greatly the largeet, bnt on- 
ly in proportion to the differonoe of valna derived 
from the additional siie of tbe oaroaai. Thus it it 
seen, the pound of everything costs alike, and til 
' ing equal, tbe profita arg tbe 



But we will go farther, .and ii 



tha Herino 



being only a sab-variety of the Me- 
rino. ijst a selection be made- of one of eaok, 
which combines to the greatest extent, their parfM' 
tions raspectively. By taking the standard of Teit, 
as shown in his table, of the live weight of a pnra 
Merino, say SS Iba., and that of a pure Buod, any 
62 lbs., (which is nearly the oomparative weight 
when pare,} tbe Herino, if fed at tbe rate of 21 lbs. 
of hay per 100 lbs. of live weight, oonsnmea S.20 
Iba. daily, and the Saxon l.Sfi lbs., • difference, it 
will be noticed, of nearly 40 per eeot. less than the 
Merino. Now, both being supplied with thia pro 
rata of ration daily, the Herinos will prodooe 40 
per oent. more of wool and flesh, at an ezpenditnra, 
however, of 40 per oent. more of food. Tboa it i* 
clear that, tbe poand of wool and fleah, in both 
casoa, costs precisely the same. Henoe it may b« 
laid down as a rule by which the unwary may team, 
that, after knowing the usual average weight of 
carcass and fieece of a given breed, if be bean of 
any very extraordinaiy individual instances of either, 
it may be aacribed to extra feeding, and a ooat aa- 
oordingly. 

"Let not the reader, however, misapprehend tba 
point in question. The breeds of sheep vary mueb 
in tbe quantity of wool they reapeotively ptodnee, 
and individuala of a given breed will often ontatrtp 
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flUow*, although hi ia the ■ame Mil, in the 
t of wool they vill yisld. But if two are se- 

of tbe nme breed and of equal weight, and 
'eoiaaly alike, and all other oircumBtaaoes 

if c-ne iheari * heavier Qeece than the otbar, 
1 be foand, on weighing, to lack an eqaal 
il of floah, which his comrade has acquired at 
penae of his aOTBring. This has arisen from 
iereace in the ■ssimila.tion of food — in the one 
more for the formatioa of wool than the 

understaad, Messra. Editors, anjrthing of 
I phjsiologj, I think Mr. Morrell's ideas are 
oorreut, and if jou will hare the goodness to 
li them, it may at least serve to allay the Jea- 
tod warfare b«t«ean Saxon and Merino breed- 
A Shesp Man. rsnics, N. ¥. 



Folding Harrow. 



This form of harrow waa 
introduced by Osoaos Obd- 

DEs, £s<[., of Onondaga 
eonnty, in this state. The 
cnl herewith given combines 
the general prinoiplea of 
Mr. G.'a harrow, but differs 
1 his in the mode of fai- 
* tening the teeth. He has 
leelh driven through 
timber from the npper 
, and ihey hold bj their 
) wedge-like form. Those re- 
presented by the col, are let 
h the timber from the nnder side, with a 
r below, and a nnt and screw on the top ; by 
the teeth are Drmly secured In tboir places, 
e liability of their being loosened or lost, is 
ed. This barrow will work well on any bind 
lod, bat it greatly sapcHor to the common kind 
gb land, as its Joints enable it to fli the ine- 
es of the sarface. The following table shows 
mber of teeth in the several siies, and their 
In answer to an inquiry, we slate that they 
had of B. L. Ehebt, Albany. 
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The Table-Land of Thibet. 

Gaglish traveller. Dr. J. D. Hooker, who 
en for some time engaged in making various 
itions in Thibet, describes maoj interesting 
in reference to the country and its inhabit- 
The Thibetans are a pastoral people, rooming 
leii flocks and herds during the summer season, 
laee to plane- The animal from which they de- 
leir principal lapport is a pecnliar speoiesof 
>iae tribe, called the Yak or Orunting ox. The 
r the females is used by the people Tor varioua 
IBS. It i* made into curd, which is eaten 
erbs and milk. Batter is also made from the 
; bat the mode of churning is, perhaps, as 
IS some of the modes for which patents have 
granted, Ur. H. describes it ds followi; — 
' have two kinds of churn ; one is a goat-skin 
ek the cream is enoased and beaten, stamped 
KkA rolled; (he other is an oblong box, a yard 
[ih, fall of rhododendron twigs, frosted with 

m4— m a ggo t*. " 

Thibetans have ponies, some of which Dr. 
1 Ua party rode. He says ihey " never mi>- 
bM," in the worst places. "Sfaarji rooks, 



deep stony lorreniB, slippery paths, or pitch dark- 
ness, were all the same to them." They are des- 
cribed as "sorry looking beasts f but it Is stat*4 
that a Thibetan chief who weighed sixteen stone, 
(or 224 lbs.) rode one down a mountain slope of 
"thirty miles of rocka, atones and streams," sad 
the animal showed no symptoms ot fatigue. 

A Stcchanic's House. 

This is a plan of a house built last year for a m»- 
chanio in an adjoining town. It is one story high, 
24+28 feet, with an addition 14+16 feet, in which 
the ohimney for the kitchen is b 




oven and arch kettle. There is no fire-place ia Iha 
house, stoves being preferred. A. cellar stairs, B. 
chamber stairs, s. s. stoves. There is room in the 
chamber for 3 good sleeping apBrtmenls. The houga 
is boilt with hoard walls clapboardcd outside and plat* 
stered inside, making the waits solid, and of courM 
there is no place for rats or mice. The windovi 
are double, each sash containing four lights, eaeh 
9 by 14 inches. The cellar is 14 feet square, and 7 
feet deep; the walls of split granite, pointed and 
plastered; the underpinning of split stone laid to 
the best manner. Whole cost about $500. 

It will be seen that, for a Bmalt faniilj, this housB 
is very oonvenient. There is room enough for all 
practical purposes, and what is eqnully' important, 
no waste room, the old fashion of building a larga 
two story house to look at, and putting up a one storj 
addition li>lt(r« in, is becoming obsolete, aad smaller, 
more tasteful and Sonvenieni dwellings are being 
built instead. If any odo ha* a bonse built after a 

better plan than this, I am glad of it- W. L. 

Batoh. Emt Wtart, N. B. 

CUccory or Bnccorr- 

CoSee, a* prepared for sale in the several o< 
tries of Eorope, is said to he greatly adalterate-- - ' 
an admiztara of the groand root of a plafti ' 
ohiocory. The variety used for this pnrpoac 
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Anv^ 



•4 IB Frmaee, rftiee»r«f i^ r^c. It u sappoMd to 
1mt« h9uvdniw9i tnm ^gjft, where, m weH ee ia 
Ar*Ma, H b Mseli «eei ae Hums find. The sdri* 
Mfftttiea of ooieo hf thU eobsUeGe, ie thought bj 
•o«e to rslher iaptovc thMi injiire the ioTor of the 
eeflbe, mmd tfwem to reader it more wholesome. The 
demaad tor the roote for thw purpose, has readered 
its ealtiTatioa verj profitable io certain districts. 

The plant is also eoldrated for forage, the tender 
steau aad leaves being mach relished bj cattle and 
Ateu The plaat is perennial, and will, it is said, 
jftela good orops year after year, on the same 
groaad. The iforih Briiish Jtgrieulturut gives 
niei foDowiag directions in regard to its cnltivation : 

** To do josttce, it should be sown* on clean land, 
ia good eondition, to insure a fair retorn. After 
the laad has reeeived a deep winter farrow, and been 
twice pfewed in spring, and perfectly clear of root 
weeds, we would recommend it to be sown in drills, 
at from 11 to 16 inches broad| according to the rich- 
ness of the sofl. The drifts msy be formed by a neat 
slight paring plow , from 4 to 5 poands may sow an 
acre, aa the plsnts, when left for food, should stand 
from 4 to 8 inchee apart ia the row. Some advise 
not to sow till May, aa some of the planu, if sown 
earlier, may be apt to run to seed the first year. 
Should the plants be intended to remain for years to 
jrield forage, a few plants running to seed the first 
season can do little harm. If the stems be cut over 
before they are far advanced, the root will receive 
little damage. We have found it a safe practice to 
sow about the middle of April ; but where the root 
for grinding is the object, as they, in that case, are 
all to be taken up for use in the autumn, it may be 
as well to defer sowing til] the end of April, after 
which period few will be found to mn to seed the 
first season." 

The best tioK Cutting Timher. 



A psmpblet has been published under the supervi- 
sionof A. S. RoBEars, Esq., Corr. Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, in 
reference to the best time for catting timber for fen- 
cing aad other agricultural purposes. It embra- 
ces the snbstanoe of letters received from various 
persons, who bad been requested to communicate 
the Insults of their observation on this subject. The 
writers do not profess to found their opinions on ex- 
periments conducted in such a manner as to Cally 
settle the question; on the contrary, so far as con- 
clusions are given, they are drawn from such facts 
as have fallen in the way of the respective individu- 
als. For this reason, it is not, perhaps, strange 
that they should present great diversity — some being 
in favor of the winter as the best time, others the 
spring, others midsummer, and others aatamn. Se- 
veral, perhaps a majority, of the writers are in fa- 
vor of June, or that part of the season when the 
bark will most easily peel ofi*. Such has been the 
conclusion to which our own observation has tended. 
It may be here suggested as probable, that the ge- 
neral durability of timber cut at this season of the 
year, is attributable to its b^ng divested of its 
bark as soon as out, and exposed at.once to the dry- 
ing inflaenoe of the atmosphere, which soon evapo- 
rates the moisture, causing so great a shrinkage as 
efi*ectnally to close the pores, rendering it there- 
after almost impervious to the agents of deoomposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Roberts saggesta the propriety of soaking 
freeh-oot timber in a solution of lime. Be thinks 
the sap aught in this way be displaced by a depoeiu 
of lima, or that the lime aiight combine with tha 



aeid of the aap, wUeli 




aad ia not nasapportei hf 

qootea from what he eonmdata • ^umlT^i 

tiele bj aa anoaynMMm nmjsfimiwit" af Am 

riemm jtgriemHurUif.w9i. 'viii, p. 974, hi 

to the caasea of daeay in tfanbar. Thntn iliili' 

certainly ''well writlea/' aad attrnatnd o«ri 

tion when it ^p ea r ad e i fg inafiy %m tkm 

Omrdenen' ChromitU, hy whoea editor. Urn eei> hffn » 

ted botanist, I>r. Liudlkt, it waa prohaUj wiit* 



tea. It had tha sigaatniv of ** 
ealfvrisf. 
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Jgri- 



As the snbjeet of wire faiieea ia sow waalfjig 

considerable attention, aad as iaqniry Inrtj—'mail 

in regard to the strength of dilCvent daaerqrtioai af 

wire, we give th^ following table front an cmay 

whioh lately reoeived a prixe from the flighland aad 

Agrienltursl Sooietj of Scotland . It shatfa tlm nam* 

her of pouada each of the sixes of tni'lnM Mads 

suataiaed before breakiag. The lengtlia taatad wars 

tea feet. The wire eallad "eomman '' waa tHi ar* 

dtaary wire of commerce, aad ia aaid tbt ba Mhde 

mostly from the ooarser sorts ol iron. An '^pra- 

pared " wire is made from a finer deeer^ptias of irohi 

is more carelally maoufaetnrad, and ia inparior hi 

quality to the fonaer. "Charooal ^ wire m aoasl- 

dered the best aad stroagest of aav of the qualities 

nmde. It is drawn from iron whieh ia worked elnef« 

ly by wood charcoal. The "anaealad" wire it 

considered " the very worst that eaa be pat iato a 

fence. From its being soft, it is readilj atretohed 

by any weight or pressure that may bo brought to 

bear against it ; and as a eoaseqaeaee ia thrown from 

one side to the other, as stock may happen to teneh 

it.'* It is said also, to oxydise, or mat atom easily 

than any other kinds. 

Coaisioa Wirt, 
No. 8 broke witk 5B0lbs.) 
Tio. 6 do. do. 844 do. I Witkoet perecatilly i 
Na 4 do. do. 19Wde. ) 

jtnnealed Wirt. 

Na 8 broke with 6115 lfae^-«iroa:hed sboai 41 

No. 6 do. do. 83S do. — do do S dib 

Na 4 do. do. 1S99 do.— do do S doL 

Prepared Wire. 
No. F Ivoke with 955 Ibe.— eueicfaed alMNit 1 faieh. 
Na 9 do. do. 1380 do. — do do I da 
Na4 da do. 2163 da— do do ) da 



Charcoal Wire. 
No. 8 broke with 1874 Ibt. ) jb,^,„«^. .^^.^ .^^ .^ 

I pared wire. 



No. 6 
Na4 



da 
do. 



da 1768 da 
da 9656 do. 



Good and Bad MmmmgcmmmU 



Dunag a ride in our eonaty not many woeha agO| 
I eoold but aotice a aoble looking orehard, of a hna* 
dred trees, planted more than tweaty yeari ago, by 
the man who now lives upon it. Tat that orohard 
hardly produces good fruit enough to eopply tlm H* 
mily of the owner, and the sour dwarfod fmit it of 
no particular value for swine or eider. Ria aoigh* 
bor not far off has an orchard some Ave yeaia Tfwiag ' 
er, of about half the size, and ia a more nnlavora* 
ble location ; yet he supplies himself aad maay af 
his neighbors, aad sells eaough of his noblo p^piat 
and greenings to pay his bi^od men, and keep his 
bill for family groceries from aocomaAatiag. Tho sa* 
eret of all the differenee is, the latter aian atftnnlly 
expeaded $6 m grafting that ofehatd, aad haa 
sionally expended an hour's labor IttpAwingi 
tivatiag those grateftil trees, 

Dartag that rido, I saw a man faedi»t *•■ iMf # 
laak, leaa swine, whioh will hardly AimiahUi fbidi 
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fr vUhnork, bacoD tnd lard, for ■ twelre month, 
Bltrore [had trairelled Ave miles Tarther, I iBv an- 
other roan with aevao, about the lame hge, snd he 
will probably have nearly a ton of pork to lell. 

Another man's fences, outbuildings and garden, 
trtie B disgrace to the man, a disgrace to the ncigh- 
borbood, and to the ooantyj wliile anolberaa grent- 
If honored himsAlf In them allj thus making it ap- 
pareot to my mind that a man can as signally honoi 
or dishonor himself on a piece of ground only large 
enoagb for a garden, as on a farm of 100 oi '"" 
acres. — B. 0. Pardte'i ^ddrcii. 



DaiiTins In St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 

Eds. CuLTtTATOk — Perhaps it may not be nnin- 
teretting to many of jonr readers to hear something 
from na, aspeoiafly those at the west, who regard as 
tu almost in the frozen region. I am inclined to 
think thai many of the accoanta of products from 
Htiflerenl parts of tbe country, that appear in your 
pages, are among that class of farmers who are bolb 
able and willing to expend more in Ibeii busiuess 
than B great majority of farmers are able to do. 

I have had 100 acres of laud preTJons to last year. 
I BOW have 130 acres; baTa frequently cut from 70 
to 80 or 90 tuna of bay, and raised mj own grain, 
■nd some to spare. Hy beat crop of spring wheat 
<rar 1 raise no other) 30 bushels per acre— China 
wheat. Last season was uncommonly dty with as, 
no rain at all having fallen for many weeks. The 
hay oiop was light, and the pastnres were dried up. 
Meadows after haying, dried and sunburnt — there 
being DO aRer feed at all. Grain was light. Hay 
wai sold this spring at (10 per ton, and then was 
drawn from 5 to 30 miles. 

Bear these things in mind, as yon read tbe amount 
of bntler and oheese frommy dairy last season. Tbe 
Vheeae weighed from the press S,343 pounds- But. 
tor, twuM thorongbly worked, 9,200 pounds. Num- 
ber of oowi in May, 25^ bought in June and July, 
•a d sold in Ootober. Average number about ES. 
Averaged nearly 300 ponads of cheese and 80 pounds 
of batter per oow. I reckon 3 pounds of cheese for 
«Bcb poand of butter, according to the estimate of 
Borne Ohio dairymen, which would equal about 534 
pounds of oheese per cow. 

I sbonld like to hear from other dairymen in our 
oonnly and in Vermont, through your columns. O. 
A. Hajicmt. Fotidam, May, 1830. 

On the Height of Com. 

Ed*. CoiTiTiTOB— In the year 1842, I travelled 
tfarongh a portion of the state of Ohio. Tbe season 
Vas a poor one for oorn. I measured three differ- 
«Dt fields on tbe Raecaon creek, in Licking oounly, 
And found it thirteen feet high. 1 was told that on 
the same soil, it grew sixteen foet in good season*. 
I saw ■ Qeld of two hundred aores on the bank of 
the Masbingum, near Coshocton, where the height 
was said to be (he same ai above. 

The largest corn that I saw in my own stale, that 
fear, was between Syracnse and Fayetleville. It 
was eight feet high. This I have found to be the 
Wtial height of oar best yellow corn in some of our 
Most favorable seasons. There ia one remarkable 
ttfierence between the northern corn and the gourd 
*Md Tarietiei, which are cultivated in Ohio and far- 
thar Math- The ear of the souihern corn nnitas 
«ith the stalk abmt the osnire of it, while ant sortb- 
■n eora nnitas with it bthf tbe centra. 0. B. O. 
tiMn- I 



8«le of Ibe Bates SborbHons. 

The pubtio sale of ibis noted herd of cattle took 
place DD Ibe 9tb of May lasi, agreeably to previoni 
notioo, We have not received a detailed Booonnt of 
the sale, but the following extract from a letter 
reeeived from L. Q. MoBBig, Esq., who attoad«d 
as a purchaser, will show that several of the aai> 
raals are to come to this country. The letter is da- 
ted Kirkleafington, May 10. 

' ' The great Bates sale took place yesterday. The 
attendance was from three to five thousand, from al- 
most all parts of the world. The average price was 
abotit 63 gnineai, the highest price 805, and tbe 
lowest priced sound animal was 30 guineas. Mr. 
Colling'a sale reaohed higher prices, but it wa« 
when England was in a mora prosperous slate than 
it now is; and the terms of sale mora libera) than 
these.* Mr. Bates' heirs and executors are in 
chancery, and all bnjiness done ihrongh a receirer, 
who, made the terras half cash down, and balance on 
delivery of the animals, which was to lake plane 
five or six days at farthest from tbe date of sale. 
The risk of the animali immtdiattly on being atraek 
down WBB to be borne by the purchaser. I purcha- 
sed three head, and Mr. Becar of Smithtown, Long ' 
Island, purcbBsed foar head. I did not make my 
purchases until 1 had examined all the herds of any 
note in the counties of Yorkshire and Durham, 
which are the finest Short-horned sections in the 
world; and oven then I did make my final selection 
until I had rt-cxaminid Mr. Bates' herd several 
limes. Tbe only animals I bid on, I purchased." 



Farming in Rhode lalaod. 

Mr. 3. B, Hallidav, of Cranston, K. I., givei 
an account in the Proridrncr Journal, of the pro- 
ducts of his farm for 1849, from which we take the 
following. The si^e of the farm ia not staled, nor 
is the number of cows kept for tbe dairy, mentioned. 

" Of potatoes, I have dog about 1300 basheU; 
turneps, 1200 bushels; carrots, 600 bushebj para- 
neps 200 buBhols ; table beet, 1000 busheli; mangd 
wurtEcl, 500 bushels; spinnsch, 300 bushels; loma. 
toes, 200bnBhets; white cabbage, 20,000 beads; sa- 
voy cabbage, 25,000 beads; broccoli, 2000 heads; 
lettuce, 20,000 beads; egg planla, 40D;aatairy, 
(oyster plant,) SOOO; rhnbarb, (pie plant,) 3000 
lbs,; asparagus, 1000 lbs.; pickles, 20,000; corn, 
2000 bushels, ears; rye, 100 bushels; millet, 20 
i; green rye and clover, 40 tons; English hay, 
oos; buckwheat, 3 tons; 250 tbs. spinnaofa seed; 
lbs. beet seed ; 40 lbs. of tamep seed. In ad- 
dition to this, we raise nearly alt on r small seeds, 
such as celery, carrot, radish, &o. The dairy yieldl 
for the year, about 20,000 gallons milk." 

Tbe Cheeee Trade. 

HiNxr KxMT k Co., of New- York, have isaned 
circalai in which it is stated that the supply at 
cheese brought to the tide-waters of tbe Hudson for 
the year 1849, was 43,097^ 818 ponnds, Bgainil43,- 
278,926 sounds in 1843. The decrease the past 
year is arlribulod to tbe severe drouth of last summer 
in Western New- York and Ohio. The export of 
cheese to Great Britain from Ncw-Tork, is said to 
have reached last year 12,000,000 pounds, against 
15,886,836 ia 1848, being a decrease of one-flfth. 



U Ibe laW of tb. Chatlsa Ciillii«>i bnd, b 1810. 4T a 
ght£TllS.IT<. Thflhighol pries r<» bulfi wulOOO p 
oant; ■DdlheUiheM (rriee rbrcowimtllOcnliiDu, lb 
kw bun, PalrBi«b, br«i(ltl MB (Oiaou ; sud as oow C< 
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Thii dearaue U kttribated to the iaTerior qasliCj or 
ike cheeie. Of good ehse«e probiblj donblo Ibt; 
•moQiit exported la*t jeer would be lAea bv Oreic 
BritaiD. The receipt* of abeeM at New-York in 
1834 vere ob.\j about lix millioD poanda, from wbicb 
tkej hft*e gone on in k regular gradation of increue 
10 1648, wbso 43,278,626 poandi irere receiTed. 
Tke exports to Great Britain commenoed in 1640 
with MTeD hnndred tbootand ponnds, and have in 
«i«Med 10 flfteea million ponodi in 1648. 

Witter Lime, Ac. 
Edi. Ccltitatob— I ahonld like to be informed 
how v&ter lime, or the oonimon cement used in lay- 
iag BtoDe to gaard agkinit water, will do on wood. 
Will it do to platter a coat of it over the roofiofuld 
baildiDgal If so, what is the mode of preparation I 
Do foo prepare the mortar different from that need 
in lajing stone? f ihoold like adrioe alio on 
■abject of laying water lime pipe, to candnot water 
for common watering parposes. What are the ad- 
Tantages and dieadvantsgee of this kind of pipe, ai 
cooipnreil with lead pipel And, lastly, what can I 
do to prevent plam and cherry trees from blistering, 
or raiting black banches, and what is the remedy 
to restore them to soundness? J. A. Chknci. 
Cooptrttomt, May 19, 1660. 



RoUtion «1 Crap*. 

Edmuhd RtrrriN, Esq., of Marlboorne, Va., a 
■nooessful farmer and well-known writer on the 
snbjeot of agricaltare, gives the following as a ro. 
tation which be bas practiced with advantage: 

lat year — Corn, (on grail land, grazed the pre. 
eeding year nnlil Jaly or AuguBt only,) — and se- 
condary crop of peas, planted or sown among tbe 
growing corn. 

2d year — Peas, sown broad-cast, and plowed ud- 
d«i in September, for 

8d year — Wheat on pea-fallow — clover sown. 

4th year — Clover — (which receives all the stable 
kiid barn-yard nanore) — first growth mown, where 
fli, and Moond plowed aoder in Augnst and Sep- 
tum b«r, for 

6th year— Wheat on clover fallow. 

6th year — Pasture, from tpting nntil the wheal 
ftelda are oleared to admit the gracing stock. 



Ta Plow !■ Clover, Weeds, Ac. 

Those who have nndcrtaken to plow in green 
crops, know the dilGcaliy freqaenily attending tbe 
operation, on aocount of tbe liability of tbe plow to 
ha clogged, and the vegetable mBller being left 
nncovered. A correspondent of the Jmtritan 
Farmer gives the following dcaaription of a con- 
trivance he has adopted, which is stated to answer 
the purpose completely 1 Saw olf a block from some 
hard, durable, and heavy wood; say about ten 
inohesjang, and three and a balf or four inches in 
diameter; then take a piece of trace chain, about 
three feet long, confine one end to the block, by 
driving a small staple in the end, having first 
passed the staple through an end link of the chain. 
Point the other end of (be black, and attach a 
larger chain in the tame manner to that. Tie tbe 
■bott chain (attached lo tbe square end of tbe 
bloak,) to tbe rod which psssei ibrougb the nionld- 
board and beam of the plow, by wrapping it aronnd 
the beua at that plaeei drop the block in tbe 
botten of ■ farrow which has been already opened, 
'■( eoarM on tbe nonld-board side,) draw np the 
ehain, and attach that to the olevU pin or 



clevis j — be sare that ran ht*aboth okaiaejaM tight 
enough to permit tkablock to'lia ia the.lkrt>w} at 
low no slack. The short aknia gntkon tk* rivnr, 
weeds, kc, and bends them down; tko wsi^t « 
the block prevent* the chain from ri^g, Mid tto 
plow laps the dirt over the wenda, wbUnt tkiif an 
in a recnmbent position. I am this dftj tnnl^ 

ander weeds as high as the haadt ofth* f' 

who are almost whoUy oonoMled. 



BsTiag GIttm Seed. 

Eds. CuLTiTATon — In tbe Jannnnr nombv of 
the CuIJieator Is an inquiry frotn C- W. CathonrI, 
respecting tbe saving of clover teed at tha Bnst. I 
will give you onr mode in Litchfield oonntj, Coaa. 
At the proper time for securing tko eroa, «e go 
with our scythes and mow when the dow u m, b«< 
ing carefal to stop at soon as the daw ta off. In 
cloudy or foggy weather we mow all daj. Wa lat 
it remain in the swath until it is carod, thia raka it 
into winnows, and roll it into small hoapa wktia it ■• 
damp with dew. In the after part of tka day, 
thrash or tread it off from the straw, aitkor a« tka 
bam Boor or on a bed made in the field far tka par- 
pose. If it is thretbed in tha flaU, It will 



nain anlil we finish the field. By keeping the 
tff level on the fioor, we ean work to advantage 
til tbe chaS' accamnlates to the depth of tkna 



The greatest difficnity, in treading it from tke 
straw with cattle or bortes, it the time required to 
shake the chaff from the straw, so that it will not 
be thrown out with the straw; bnt in my opinion it 
is decidedly best to nse oxen in thrashing. In this 
way a load the size of a ton of hay oan be tbraehed 
at three or four floorings, and three turnings to 
each fiooring will make it entirely clean. We then 
carry tbe chaff to the mill, where it is cleaned la 
good order for market, for one dollar per bnshel. 
The machine is mannfactnred by Harmon Baldwia, 
Esq., of Washington, Litchfield county. Conn., and 
was put up and set running in this vicinity, for (I 
think) $120. The machine requires bat a email 
power to carry it, probably not an eighth of that 
'^quired for a itin of provlndar etorat. A Ses 



Harrestlog GtRta. 

Eds. CvLTtvATOR. — Grain Hnrreeting In an 

iportant bosineH of the fanner, and when tbe *ea- 

9on for perfoiming it arrives, trewf otbar bnsiaeee 

should give place to it. From observation, I am 

latiified that farmers generally let their grain atand 

too long before cutting. When left to got ripe, a 

;rest deal shells out and wastes in the harvesting; 

' It If cut when the itraw ia green, this waale la 

ved, and the floor it of better quality, and lb* 

grain is heavier, as hat been proved by exporimeal. 

[n good weather, wheat nod rye may be taken np 

one day from the cradle or sickle, boand in eon- 

nient bundles, and set up in shocks of fonr, teOj 

twelve bundles each. With wheat or oat* tWQ 

ndles may be laid, orossing aaek otber on tke top 

»r the shook, which will serve to eked off tho. tain, 

With rye, a shook of bnndlet set np with tkgbstM' 

well braced, and no cap ihaaf set on, ia iMiafl to 

better, and in cite of a long ftotm, ia las* 

liable to sprout ttiftn when eboeked in tbe oM nj 
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villi a eap*slieaf. Grain shooki will generally 
«ve ia from, night to ten days of ordinary bay 
wonthor | and as soon as oared, lot them be eeonred. 
I have kaowa poraona to let their grain stand from 
(bar la aix woeka in the shook , and whenever I see 
anok maaagaienti I am always inolined to think 
that aook persons think or oare but little for im- 
proved fkraiing. L. DuBAND. Derby f Ct.f June 4. 

Preaerves and Jellies** 
OxinauLi DntacTioNs. — Gather frait when it is 

jLong boiling hardens the frnit. 

Poor boiling water over the sieves nsed, and wring 
oat jelly bags in hot water the moment yoa are to 
ase them. 

Do not sqaeeie while straining through jelly bags. 

Let the pots and jars oontaining sweetmeats just 
made, remain uncovered three days. 

Lay brandy papers over the top, cover them tight 
and seal themi orj what is best of all, soak a split 
bladder and tie it tight over them. In drying, it will 
shrink so as to be perfectly air-tight. 

Keep them in a dry, but not warm place. 

A thick leathery mould helps to preserve fruit, but 
when mould appears in specks, the preserves must 
be scalded in a warm oven, or be set into hot water, 
which then must boil till the preserves are scalded. 

Always keep watch of preserves which are not 
sealed, especially in warm and damp weather. The 
only sure way to keep them without risk or care, is 
to make them with enough sugar and seal them, or 
tie bladder covers over. 

STRAWBaRRixs. — Look them over with care. 
Weigh a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. Put 
a layer of fruit on the bottom of the preserving ket- 
tle, then a layer of sugar, and so on tfll all is in the 
pan. Boil tUltm about fifteen minutes. Put them 
in bottles, hot, and seal them. Then put them in a 
box, and fill it in with dry sand. The flavor of the 
frait is preserved more perfectly, by simply packing 
the fruit and sugar in alternate layers, and sealing 
the jar, without cooking, but the preserves do not 
look so well. 

CvBRANTs. — Strip them from the stems. Allow 
a pound of sugar to a pound of currants. Boil 
them together ten minutes. Take them from the 
syrup, and let the syrup boil twenty minutes, and 
pour it on the fruit. Put them in small jars or tum- 
blers, and let them stand in the sun a few days. 

To Pbxsxbve Cvbrants to bat with Mbat. — 
Strip them from the stem. Boil them an hour, and 
then to a pound of the fruit, add a pound of brown 
sugar. Boil all together fifteen or twenty minutes. 

CiTBBAirT JsLLT.^Piok ovcr the currants with 
care. Put them in a stone jar, and set it into a ket- 
tle of boiling water. Let it boil till the ftrnit is ve- 
ry soft. Strain it through a sieve. Then run the 
juice through a jelly-bag. Put a pound of sugar 
to a piilt of juice, and boil it together five minutes. 
Set it in the sun a few days. 

Cbbbbibs. — Take out the stones. To- a pound 
of frait, allow a pound of sugar. Put a layer of 
frait on the bottom o( the preserving kettle, then a 
layer of sugar, and continue thus till all are put in. 
Boil till clear. Pat them in bottles; hot, and seal 
them. Keep them in dry sand. 
• BAsrBBBBT Jam— -No. 1. — Allow a pooad of sa- 

• Flwa BOM Bseeher*s DsBWMio Reecipc Book. 



gar to a pound of fruit. Press them with a spoon, 
in an earthen dish. Add the sugar, and boil idl to* 
gather fifteen minutes. 

Raspbbbrt Jam — No. 2.—- Allow a pound of sa- 
gar to a pound of fruit. Boil the fruit half an hoar, 
or till the seeds are soft. Strain one quarter of the 
fruit, and throw away the seeds. Add the sagar, 
and boil the whole ten minutes. A little oarrant 
juice gives it a pleasant fiavor, and when that is 
used, an equal quantity of sugar must be added. 

^itBiDtrB to dTorrtdpondtnts. 

Babk Licb. — A. B. P., Boone Grove, Ind. * The 
insects yon send are a species of bark lonse-^Coc- 
eidte. They are very common on apple trees in 
most parts of the country, and are supposed to have 
been introduced here from Europe. The best de- 
scription we have seen of the insect, is given by 
Dr. Harris, in his '^Inteett Injuriout to FegetM' 
Hon." He says — ** Thejimbs and smooth parts of 
the trunks of apple trees are sometimes completely 
covered with these insects, and present a very sin- 
gularly wrinkled and rough appearance from tha 
bodies which are crowded closely together. In 
winter these insects are torpid, and apparently 
dead. They measure about one-tenth of an inch ia 
length, and are of an oblong, oval shape, gradually 
decreasing to a point at one end, and are of a 
brownish color, very near to that of the bark of the 

tree In spring, the eggs are readily to be 

seen on raising the little muscle-shaped scales, be- 
neath which they are concealed. These eggs are 
of a white color, and in shape very nearly like those 
of snakes. Every shell contains from thirty to forty 
of them, embedded in a small quantity of whitish 
friable down. The young on their first appearance 
are nearly white, very minute, and neaxly oval ia 
form. In about ten days they become stationarT, 
and early in June throw out a quantity of bluish- 
white down, soon after which their transformations 
are completed, and the females become fertile and 
deposit their eggs. These, it seems, are hatched 
in the course of the summer, and the young come to 
their growth and provide for a new brood before the 
ensuing winter." 

The time when these insects hatch depends, of 
course, on the climate or location. Some of tha 
insects sent us from Indiana, were hatched when 
they arrived here, 20th of April. 

As to remedies. Dr. Harris observes: '' The 
best application foi the destruction of the lioe, is a 
wash made of two parts of soft sotp and eight of 
water, with which is to be mixed lime enough to 
bring it to the consistence of thick white-wash. 
This is to be put on the trunks and limbs of the 
trees with a brush, and so high as practicable, so as 
to cover the whole surface, and fill all the cracks fa 
the bark. The proper time for washing oyer the 
trees is early in June, when the insects are yoang 
and tender. The insects may also be killed by 
using in the same way -a solution of two pounds of 
potash in seven quarts of water, or a piekle con- 
sisting of a quart of common salt in two gallons of 

water." 

Cultivation or Tobacco.—" A Svbscbibbb," 
Great Barrington, Mass. Tou will find much in- 
formation in regard to the culture of tobaceo in the 
valley of Connecticut river, in oar volame, for 1844, 
p. 89; and in that for 1847, pp. 861, 862. 

Kinds or obass roa Michioan. — " Ezpbbi- 
circBD Fabmbb." If the soil of the "oak o—— 
lags'* is pretty rieh, the Kaataaky bhia-grass i 
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j)rat(nn) will probably grow well. If lovn hj it- 
B«ir, one bmliel of wed will be required , Try red- 
top i^gretlii) with white olo»er ( rW/oiiom re- 
j>m<) > buabel of tb« former witb three qnarli of 
tbe Utter. Red-top will also clo well lo inin with 
«lo*er br hay. Sow tbe medium or Boalhern clover, 
I«a poaods to the sere, with half a buahel of red- 
top aead. Timothy, as you any, ii inolinad to die 
-ODt on very dry land, and none of tbe grasiei will 
lait ae long bare aa in (oil tbat !■ mare moiit. For 
■bady or vood-lamt pumrei, low Kentucky bine - 
grau, and orohard.graee [DactytU glomtrata.) If 
mixed together, me half a baibel of the former with 
a buahel of the latter. 



Scats mOt (Dp'uiione. 

(0«dw«d/nttn HbJu and Pi^i't-i 
SiTBsoiL Plowino. — A corroapondent of the 
Jgricaltarat Gatettt »ny» he formerly made a 
point of plowing at least tea inches deep when 
preparing fat tnrnepsj bat be i> more lucoesBriil in 
growing them by keeping the manured soil near 
tbe inrfacB, and looacnlng the substratuin with the 
eabsoil plow, going about seven inches deep with 
the first plow. 

FoOB Calves at a BiKm. — B- Gatsb, of More- 
welher oounty, Georgia, writes to the Columbui In- 
quirer, that on the 9tb of February a cow of his 
brought forth fonr female calves, all alive and well. 

very rare, but four are so far out of the usual 
ODurie, that tbe occurrence deserves to be recorded. 
A Valuable Cow.— Henbt Jennison, of West 
Newton, Mass., gives tbe Ploamian an accoant of 
the product of hi* oow for oqo year, or from April 
2d, 1343, to tbs same period in 1349. First, he 
■old her calf at four weeks oU for six dollars, then 
(hirty gaDons of milk at ten cents per gallon; made 
three hundred and sixty-eight pounds of butler, 
wbish sold on on average at twenty-four and a-half 
cents par pound; during winter sold twenty. four 
gallons of milk at fourteen eents per gaJlon. No es- 
timate was made of milk used in a family of tbre^ 
persons. The cow had one acre of pasturage, and 
was fed with one quart of meal per day For two 
nonlfas, with green corn in the driest of tbe season ; 
and after hajiog, was turned into "full feed." 
The income may be staled thns: 

Calf, $6 00 

30 gallons milk 3 00 

368 lbs. butlsr, 90 06 

24 gallons milk, 3 36 

S102 42 
New Jebibt Habu. — Itis well known that onr- 
laia seations of New Jersey have been greatly im- 
proved in regard to the productiveness of the soil, 
by the application of marl. In Monmouth oounty, 
According to Professor Mafes, In the Working 
Farner, "lands which ten years ago were worth 
liut ten dollars per acre, are now producing large 
«rops, simply by coating them with a few bushels of 
marl, taken from within a few feet of the snrfaue." 
This mnrl we understand to be what is called grtm 
scnJ. Professor M. ilaics that some of it cuolains 
It per ee«t of potash, and that tbe quaaiity reqnii- 
«d to fertillie an acre, does notexoeed one hundred 
bnahels. Soma of the maris, however, are said to 
oBMtaia aa exoMS of snlpbais of iron, and when 
tr- ^tiidied ia largo quantiites, injure ve^nta- 
r M. obscrvM " thai the ceattnned 



ose of marl, while it supplies many of the ioorgante 
conBtitneniB of plants, must eveotually oanae tb« 
disappearance from the soil of all its ioorgaaie 
matlar, and bonce the necessity of its renewal Ikom 
tima to time by the additions of deoomposed paat) 
turf, rivor mud, and other organic mattora." 

Sound Advice. — Rev. Horrill Allev, In n- 
signing hispoet as president of tbe PlymaDtfa,H&sat, 
Agrieallural Society, says — "My strong desire that 
your futare labors may be attendsd with diMinguish- 
ed success, prompts a csolion against ooooentratiag 
elTorCa in a few apeeific and favorite objects i let 
□very branch of tbe farmer's interest attract alten- 
lion, and in the just measure he taJtoo nndai yoM 
patronsge. Endeavor to walk in the light of aoi- 
ence, but priia cheaply theories not reduoibla to 

agricultural topics, which abound at tbe present 
lime, we are In danger, without great caDlioB, of 
being led into errors. Speculativeminds in the ar- 
dor of inquiry, often forget that in pFactical life 
facts should always take ptecBdenCB of theories. 
Dse with vigilant care the varied maBDa of acienti- 
iprovement now enjoyed, and practical in* 
will be pro port ionably acoelerated." 

Fiasr CoCNTT AaaicDLTUBAt Societi im lag 
State or New Yoni. — By the following paragraph 
from a "Historical aketch of the Villa^ of Water- 
town," giveo in tbe Buttneti Directory tor that 
place, published by N. L, Bdidick, it appeara that 
Jefierson county was the Srst in the Stuts to eslab* 
lish an Agricultural Society. It haa bean kepi Dp 
with great spirit, and has been an important iaftn- 
Bient in advancing the prosperity of that enterpri- 
sing county:—" The agricoltoTiti iatareat of JaSer- 
son embarked early in measare* to elcvata the i«i- 
portanl labors of that branch of industry to a high- 
er acsJa of ellicieooy and nsefolneaa. In 1618, in 
Walcrtown, in a building on tbe site of the Ameri- 
oan, was arganiaed the first County AgrLcBltui*! 
Society ever established in this State. Jahes Db 
Le Bat Chaouont delivered the address. That 
distinguished staatesman and patron of learning, 
public improvement, and agricaltnre, Db Witi 
Clihtoh, was also present, and spoke in support ef 
the views and objects of the Society. Guided and 
aualained by the sagacity and public spirit of the 
farmers of tbia county, the society has contiaiud to 
flooriah, and its annual fairs will not suffer by coiQ- 
parison with similar exhibitions throughout thia 
Stale." 

ExPtosioB or Aix.TicBT Stoves.- Prof. Hd«»- 
FOBD, ID a paper lately read before the "Aoiari««« 
Acadkmy ot Aria and Sciences," thus explained 
the phenomenon of the explosion ot the ao-osltad 
air-tight stoves. It is proper to remark that theae 
aooidenls are latterly of rare occurreniCO, and with 
the self. regulating valve, which ia now attached lo 
the best of those stoves, it is believed snch accident* 
wonld never happen. "After tbe wood hat ben 
llrcd, and the supply of air for some time shut off, 
on re-opening the draft, and sometimes without, ae> 
cssional explosions of greet violence have oeoarred, 
attended with the blowing ont of the stove doof) 
and in some inslaneca producing slitl greater injnrr 
to theatove. Tbe probablGexpUnation isthia. Af- 
ter firing the wood and shutting off tbe draft, da- 
slmctive distillation eommenees. Inflanroable 
gases issue from the wood, which, roinglisg witk 
air derived from the pipe or renaining sUII ■•• 
contntned, furnish an exphMtve mixture, which the 
Brsi jet of flame, or perhaps the inoandesoeot coal, 
osue* to axf lode." 
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lo hand, during ttia 
p**t inontll a* toHovt: J. A. Cheae;, A Sub. 
■oriber, J. W. G., An Experienced Farmer, D. 
T., JuDea Talta, W. L. Chamberi, H. Welher- 
wu, O. A. HuneheU, An Old Fatmer, A Bub- 
Boriber, L. Darnad. 

Book*, Pawfhleti, Sec, have been received a> 

n*Fbi1aHt«irirfBl«wiul Pn-chologr, by Jobs B, Dom— ftoni 

lt« pabliifen, Powlibi * Wells, New-¥ark. 
Aulpdi nC the Apfile, by J. U. Sii.uii[i'Bt, M. D.— ind Aoalyu of 

ItoRhnlMrii, M ita win*— te pagei Bvo,— frun) Iho Aoihor 
FM BapstI at Iba Gmliin of A^BAanH, by Pror. M. M. Tuomei, 

OHlfna la Ilia SOU, Ze., fiuin Gov. Coluer. 
Ri^on or tb* Itooiuia Buia Agiiculmml Chcmui, luta Ilia- 

•Ofa, M. D., fts Iba paal jm. 
- ■ - ■ lie Board of i 



E-i^Z, 



ricullun of Obis, riom J 
1 have jou c< 



A. B.— Wc shall be glad 
the aubject, as yoo propose. 

The Amkbic&k Fbdit C\ 
haa been mailed to everj agent eniiiled id it bj our 
term*. The postmastet ul Philailelpbia slopped 
Ihoae which shoulJ have passed through his olfiue, 
on tbe gronud that bookahad □□ right tu gu by mail. 
He, faovever, infarma as thai be has, at our request, 
Tofwarded the copies wbicb were detained at his 
office. Buliraaj person entitled to the Tork, has 
Tailed to re<ieive it, ve will forward a second copy 
on being apprised of the failare. 

CosiHECTioH. — In our last, the price of Professor 
NtiBTOH'a " Elemcnla of Soienlifio Agriculture," 
was stated at 75 cents. It should bave been 50 

The Plow, Loom, and AKvil..~TbQ third to- 
lame of thia periodical commences with Angnst. 
The well-known indnstry and energy of its editor, 
J. S, Beinher, Esq., conlinus unretaxed, and its 
pages are well filled with nsefal matter. It ia pub- 
lished monthly, at $2 a year, in advance. J. S. 
Skihneb, Philadelphia, Editor and Publisher. See 
■d verti somen C. 

TBBDtrFBBKHCs. — Mr. J. S. CsAia, of Madison, 
lad., speaking of the failure of the wheat crop in 
bia neighborhood, last year, says — "One man loid 
me he had sown six bushels, and did not gather the 
amount of the seed, i replied, 'I have done belter 
eraged 15 busb^ 



ich he 



vith I 



lArge family, can't afford to pat his 
order as yon bad yoars;' ' bat,' saia i, ' me cniei 
difference between us is, I feed my corn fodder in 
the Btablea and yards, yon feed your'a in the roads 
mud Inaes.' Would you believe it! 1 have three 
adjoining neighbors, who feed thoir catllc in the 
road and lanes, if it happens to bo in the most con- 
Ttnienl place, and don't aeem to care aboat the loss 
of manare. Yet their rotation is coin, oals, wheat, 
without allowing the land any rest in clover or 

KBBS, and giving it but very little manure, till it 
1 almost refused 
the opinion ia almc 
■)«' wheat, withi 



«y." 



produce wheat. I find, i 
t univErsHl, that it is nseloi 
It tnanuring the land in i 



■ Swine.— Mr. O. F. Marsball, of 
Theeler, Steaben co., N. ¥., writes: " We havea 

Knliar kind ofhogs in this section, which have been 
d here over 50 years. They became nearly ex- 
linal about the lime the Berkahirea were so popular ; 
but we have, with a good deal of exertion, restored 
lh*m about aapnre aa formerly. Tbej are similar 



in shape to the Berkshires, but tb-fir color is red or 
sandy, and Ihey have very fine hair. Whon pore- 
blooded, the laila of the pigs come off, when about 
three or four weeks old. They wore inlrodueod 
hore by iho late judge Hammond, father of B. H. 
Hammond, Esq., district attorney for Albany 



School in 

The following gentlemen have been appointed by 
the Governor of Masssrhuselts oommissioneis an 
the subject of an agricultural school, viz: Hon. 
M. P. WiLDEB, Dorchester; Rev. Dr. Edwaed 
Hitchcock, President of Amherst College; Sam- 
pel A. Eliot, of Boston; Eli Wabben, of Up- 
ton; and Thomas E. Pahon, of Bowloy. 

Teansplawtiko Locust Tbbes. — A corres- 
pondent informs us that the sprouts of locust trees, 
if inkeu up in iho spring, and aot in open places in 
the woods, will grow w^ II, and become valuable for 
timber. We have heaid it said that locust trees 
plunted in this way are not likely to be attacked by 
the borer. 

D- The figure of " Third Duka of Cambridge," 
given in our presenl number, was engraved for the 
farlheoming volume of the Transactions of the 
Now York Agricultural Society. We are authorised 
lo say that this volume, the publication of which 
has been unavoidably delayed, will shortly make its 
appearance. 

RovAL Aqricdltuhal Socieii.— The Council 
of Ihia Society have made arrangoroenia to bold 
th«ir annual show of oattle for 1851, in Hyde Park, 
io connection with the Exhibition of the Works of 
Indoslry of all Nations. The usual »haw of imple- 
menta by the Booiety will be otnitled on that occa- 
sion, as the Exhibition will comprise a similar de- 
partment. The show of the Royal Society for the 
present year will be held at Exeter io July, oom- 
monoing on the I5th. This Society at the presenl 
lime comprises 5,261 members: namely, 90 life 
governors, 169 annual governors, 267 life members, 
4,356 annual members, and I!) honorary meoiberi. 

Correction.— In the communication of "A. 3. 
F." in our May number (pp. 181, 182,) it was stated 
that chloride of lime waa used for seed corn, in th« 
proportion of half of the former to a bashel of the 
latter. It should have been hal/ a pound to a 
buahel of seed; and the diataooe between tbe oorn- 
rows should have been three instead of throe and a 
half fcot. 

Tai ok Dogb.— It is well known that (ho keep. 
ing of aheep in Ohio baa been attended with heavy 
losses in many instauces, on account of their des- 
truction by dogs. After several ineffectual at- 
tompta to proonra the paaaage of a law by the 
leginlalnre, autborixiug a tax on dogs, an aot was 
passed at (he last session, aulhoriiing seventeen 
counties to collect the ium of fifty cenla a year 
from every person who owns or keeps one dog, and 
one dollar for each additional dog kept by the same 
person. One-half of the money raised by this tax 
is to go to tho common school fund, and the re- 
mainder is to be set spurt to compensate persons 
sustaining losses by having sheep killed by dogs. 

Thibet Sheep. — Prince At.BEBT haa sent a 
communicalioa to tbe Council of the Royal Agri- 
cnllural Society, giving the reaulta of an attempt 
to aaturalixe a hardy anid prolific race of sheep from 
Thibet, at her Majesty's farm at Osborns. 

" LioHiziHO." — Thob. D. BoBBALt, Esq., in hi» 
address before the Ontario oonniy Agriooltara' 
ciMy, obarrvea — " Tbe whole ayatem of lion 
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and running after itghts is a national yfoe which 
has too often made as ridicnlons, and which should 
aspeoiallj be avoided at our Fairs, lest they even- 
tuallj beoome so mixed op with new additions as to 
have nothing left to the farmer bat the name. Thej 
should look to this in time, and never forget to res- 
pect themselves and protect their interests. Ever 
bearing in mind that as a class they form an import- 
ant part of the great conservative power of the 
State, and that they are bound to make that power 
felt and respected." 

New Wouk. — Messrs. Debbt & Miller, book- 
sellers, Auburn, will issue soon a new work on rural 
affairs, entitled '* The Farmer's Every Day Book; 
or, Sketches of Social Life in the Country, with 
the Popular Elements of Practical and Theoretic 
Agriculture, and 1,200 Laconics and Apothegms 
relating to Ethics, Religion, and General Lite- 
rature ; also 500 receiots on Hygeian, Domestic 
and Rural Economy. 

** Would yoQ be fUtmg? Gofdlowaptheploiu^; 
Would yoa be ttooght All? Study fields aud flowen; 
Would you be vnae ? Take on yourself a vow, 
To go to school in Nature's sunny bowers. 
Fly Arom the 0117, nothing there can charm — 
Seek wuKbm, strength and virtue on a farm." 

We intended to have given a chapter from it this 
month, on " The Commercial Importance of Agri- 
culture," but are under the necessity of deferring 
it. From the high character of the author, as well 
as from the few pages we have seen of the work, 
we have no doubt it will have an extensive sale. 

* The Oneida County Agricultural Society 
will hold its next fair at Rome, on the 17th, 18th. 
and 19th days of September. This, we believe, is 
the first Instance of one of our county fairs con- 
tinuing three days, and we are glad to see that the 
farmers of this rich and fertile county take suffici- 
ent interest in the subject to warrant a three-day 
fair. Benj. N. Huntington, Rome, President. 
L. T. Marshall, Vernon Center, Secretary. 

Long Island Lands. — The attention of farmers 
intending to change their location, is particularly 
invited to the advertisement of Dr. Peck, setting 
forth the inducements ofiered by the lands on Long 
Island. 

Prick or Mustard Seed. — The editor of the 
Ohio Cultivator states that 6| cents per pound is 
the price at which manufacturers in Ohio are willing 
to oontract for good seed, next fall. A letter is 
published from Messrs. Fell, of Philadelphia, sta- 
ting that owing to the fluctuations in the market, 
and generally low prices, they do not recommend 
the cultivation of mustard on a large scale, to the 
western farmers, especially, ''as long as the foreign 
seed is admitted at the present rate of duty." 

Heavy Pios. — Benj. Lyman, of Columbia, Ct., 
gives the Ma99. Plowman an account of the weight 
of several pigs killed in that town since the first of 
December last, as follows: 

Hubbard Barstow killed a pig 8 months old, weiglit 300 llis. 
Jonathan Clark " " 9 " *^ 387 " 

John Darenport " " 8J " " 390 " 

ohn Ticknor kflled an old hog, " 610 " 

Animalcules on Human Teeth.— Dr. H. J. 
Bowditch, of Cambridge, Mass., states as the re- 
sult of many microscopic examinations of the accu- 
mulations on the teeth of healthy persons, that of 
forty-nine individuals, most of whom were very par- 
ticular in the care of their teeth, animal and vege- 
table products were found in every instance except 
two. In those oases the brush was used three times 

^•Y, and a thread was passed between the teeth 
Windsor soap was also used by one of tUlMe 



two persons, with the brash. Dr. BowdiCoh tried 
the efi*ect of various substaneeti io de s tr oy ing the 
animalcules, and especially tobaeeO| by whlek they 
seemed to be in no way incommoded, floapsuda and 
chlorine toothwash invariably destroyed tkem. 

Industrial Exhibition or 1861.— PreparetioM 
are already in progress for the transmission of Iha 
productions of American genius^ and ingMinily 
to the approaching great Industrial Sslubition 
which takes place in 1851 in London. A moolinf 
of the Central Committee for the United States 
convened at the National Institute, in the Pmttmt 
Office, Washington, on Thurbday, the 18tk ■It.p 
Hon. Millard Fillmore presiding, and Prof. W« Jt. 
Johnson acting as secretary. Among the ▼ar i q et 
communications read at the meeting, was one tnm 
the Eccretary of a former meeting, held on tlM S7th. 
of last month, containing the names of those ap- 
pointed on the Central Committee, among wUek 
are the following: Hon. Millard Fillmore, Hon. 
Levi Woodbury, Professors Joseph Henry and Alei. 
D. Bache, Com. C. Wilkes, Lieut. M. F. MaATf^ 
Col. J. J. Abort, and Thos. Ewbank, nad otlMva. 
21 in number. — N. F. Evening Pott. 

Red Cedab Posts. — All kinds of Cedar are- 
known to be very durable, but the heart of red ee* 
dar is perhaps, preferable on this aoeoonti to any 
other kind, and those parts of the tree whioh are 
most knotty, will probably last longest. £. Bovmn, 
in the Mass. Plowman, states that on examiniag 
some red cedar posts set by his father 48 years sinee. 
he found those which were taken from the batt-end 
of the tree, a little decayed on the ootaide; but 
those from the second and third cuta of the tree, 
were perfectly sound. 

Profits of Fowls. — Bbadford Packard, of 
West Bridgewater, Mass., states in the Ploummn 
that he kept an accurate account with twenty fowls, 
(eighteen hens and two cooks,) for one yenr, from 
January 1st, 1849. He obtained 2434 eggs, the 
average price of which was fourteen cents per don* 
en, making $28.90; he raised twelve ohiekena, vrn* 
lued at 25 cents each, giving an aggregate of $31. 
89. The food the fowls ate during this time wee 
15 bushels of corn, which cost $10.89, leaving a net 
profit of $21.01. 

To DEcoT Rats. — Mix a shilling's worth of 
Spanish flies in a pint of the best French brandr, 
cork it well, and after shaking, let it stand six 
weeks, and it will be fit for use. A few drops of 
this liquid is said to entice the rats from their holes 
into any kind of trap. 

Wool Market— Jnne 10, 1860w 

The shearing haa actively prorreMed for the two psst weefaL wsA 
is now neariy completed, excepting in fiie notihtm poctkaiar Mi 
and some of the Eastern States. The^xManuiceof ssGHMdiAeiA 
ed epidemic in the wjprtiig of 1849, canals general panlfsks in Sm 
business of the country, and greaihr aided hi depreirag the sriecs «# 
wool, more particularly in the Western States. Tfet absenee sf 
cholera, general proeperiiY of most bosuieas porBDiis, mad wimm- 
dance of money facilities in the large northern and eastern tUma, 
hare produced a very different feeling in regard to the dto of IflML 
and e»peciall]r in the Western States, as contrasted with 1810, il 
though the prices of cloths are about the same now as eoe yeMrsca 
The advance of wools in the Northern and Eaatem States, e(Ma> 
pared with 1849, is from 2 to 3c. ; while in Ohio, ll€ichi|nni, aai elher 
Western States, it is from 4 to 6c. per lb. The ea^teoMBt ia tte 
Western market has been and still is very great, growing ovt of tte 
competition amongst buyers, in combination wtm the ceases abofo- 
mentioned ; and purchases have been made en speenlatioe at as 
high rates, as to leave no margin for profits; and bwil be flsisiMii 
if, in many instantes, actual losses are not sttafaied. No laHslilt 
estimate can be made of the ouantity of wool iboni, aniB asar As 
dose of the year. The opening pncea^ so Ar asthey eaa Mwbs 
asecrtainod, are as follows : 

Common to I blood Mernio, .., 

* tol do. 

I tofuQ do. , 

Fril blood Saxon, 
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{trices of :2lgruattBrat {Irotiiuts. 

IShhv^ Hkl Jttpt«/i>r Uk {an noof*.] 

Aijij.1, Jcii.. X, leso. 

pIiOUILi— 6iim oai Ini mwi i'k'< bu Imcd ■ gaod iic 
nd^ud °— ' — •* -* ■•-- "—- . bui wiih liiils ac iia •pici 

)br npoHi BOBtiDDeil iSTlhE «il)i pari a 
;« ■ dajr « IMD Ihl ohtIhi iRcima tnah 
Hd jifuKi mt (hiouutioii wbich hu be 
9D> TlbB N. Y. MukiL H McHbed on i 
■mnain ctauiAier of Um nporu of is 
■Vm, wUih hithirW )un pnHDd largei Ui 
Iw MliEr ta iba uilra dciuiiil u ibni imr. 

te Naw Orion*, wiA br CuKllaii, Mid lo- ..^ - 

Ud^ Ftorinca Tlw niirkei h«a n»y he quoud m KMIoKMJ 
!w <iiaUBr)> la r«l «■<■. « B>1 >"[ <nu«l wcHsni. K.OSoMTS rue 
■n«bl da., MBIUaaM lot Caiicy do. and ttile rnin (rod W«ii.rn 

•naL MaMiafnic OeuaKii, H.iaiamasrnc fmiKyOt- -' 

B, tM.7(i«S.75 for Exua Gcii»«. Tdue quouiiuii 



OflAIK.--'n( rafflittafanam Ovumm wboBldurini ih> moiilli, 
■llliaiifh larnr Ibau AoK orihe preilaiu nwnlh, Iwvclcciinnall: 
ta nilliiis demud ftv thcH ducriMioiu hu bsm good, lakliia uU 
Arinc M an •«»«» of ttnlSc. ■» (ba claa4i>i quMulioni iii onr 
War r>|avt|ljH ibIb are 13.MM bubeb DriiKi|iiUl]F Oeiwca, ai 

^lodinCBciBaUMIW bmhalt benan al ISTalMtc., thamiirkel ick 
lar basic rarr Im al ■^'O'- ft* nrinw Oeubhc, HndltSc. rurapdma 
14 oT ijnfHitir Co., PmuK, bnli id arnre wiilim a day « 'ii), wnb 
I (nod iemnA, bajwa oOctiiig MTe. for Oeneaee. In f am ilif re 
■abaca a lond demand wUoh bw ba«i ehselmA bribe lifbi la- 
Hqila. Tlw viinliea wtaick baie beau kepi back aenral dayi by 
taa bleak u Buhucll'* Buiu, are ddv coining in, and a mm ac- 
fva marfeei ia auLieipaled^ Tbv improring iviilBncy iiolked in ihii 
inlek ia oar May repnri, eonlinoad la Ibe In iuB,, HlieD Nanbein 
mad YaUpiT asld al Bte. uid WeBani ml»d ai a UiBg oT Ibul Eg. 
lained iu flmiieei for aonie daya, bol for i^ani of 

eulta Enii, uid Te I 



ulgyewer. 



larkcl mained 

■meeefrom^ 

<9 Uh 131b infl., . „ , .._.._ 

by al INMOI ru WeMcni lowiuid bigh oiIjkiI, anil Kl Ibr Bal yi. 
DW, NorOiera Vallnwiaund unleainpriiDecoadiiiaolinnl Infen, 
lud najr be qooud al aUHlc. auiKially. Tbs ulua liuce our Lia 
Lie Wn/NW biub. UKlDdiiig m.OOD bnih. Wwcni miied, reponcd 
(UyeflerdaylbrdrJmry m all AngnH ai Hu., and SO.OUOdo. in 

iciJTe, and pricea hare Taried wilh Ibe quofatima of other grajija 
^c niaHfai haa nnged ftfm S8|dBSe. whjch laner poloL it reached 
aiibe SIM all., andMbanqiieiiUydeclinidiaStllc., alwliicli Igiireil 
oU DU Ibi IRb bxL Tbe olei of Final an K.mo bnih. Tn bar- 
C7weaoli«(alefcirab(>aia.<W0 batfi., iwa rowed ai <0e. Oaii 

Jid lo anin, lince ear leal, have ranefaed IW.OOO 'bndi.. includini 
OjOOa baA. In amn on pnTiie lenm. Tbe balance iaken in !«> 
■ tbey airin], einaing al ITc. wiih a Heady demind The hi^iM 
HreoblaiDcd aiiica oar laal reparlj waa on iha latand u mat, 
■Aen Me. waa lAa). 

luced a de. 



sand Ibr Aad ; Iba Inqnir]^ ii f 
Dalily fine feed, and lOOc. fin 



IDunieailciii ailKumig j we aUa'i» 
>, Liverpool al 130c. per •' ' 

laciiDiia repi^ned c 

■*a.ltia.F. Thfhifheal qnnlatieu [CBcbad Ibii DHHilh waa MIe. 

WOOL.— TheialCkainni our Ian repsn have been TccylimiLed: 
OHM ia,uao Iba. were uken (1 34e. iSr aoper., aiid am. (a No. I 
ulled. Tbe lola of ihe new clip Dl&riiig ui the atml ue taken f 
4h34c., ■ccordlng la grade. 

FROVI?IO\>i.— TGe aalei of McB Pork during die month have 
«an aboul GDO brla. (ttale Mea, princlrally ou pcivele lerma. end 
«n ■! aiaiSallas itx euu Maaa. and fit foe Wealeni. Beer 
la^fflSJO, wilh Bleaiue brla. Tbe laleanrcal Rieau bivalieau 
1 a rair eiianl ; Ihe iraiwicliwia Ida DP aoma ^,000 Iba. ai Be. for 
ooked ba4Pt: and ^Ja.tic- fiv do. jbcmblen. T^erB hare bean 



MorgBii none General GilTonl. 
T*BIS jmIt edenled botaa will aiand Ibe esming aeaaon at Led 
■- TUIaga.SaaspaConnly, N. Y. KeweigMbrOldGinifdMor 

la*, Indoaaly renmblea hia dianngaiabeil aire, aii! b one oClba le 

T Na^eeimena ef Ihia inralaabl* nee of honea, 

Oood paanra ptorided al Ihe naual niea, and all noceaaary anen 
■•a given to niarea from a diaumre. 
toFidmli and eacuea at Ibe nak et ibe awitan. 
Ibsf 1, lam— 31. OHARIJ>S W. INGBRSOLL. 



The Plow, the Loon mad Ihe Anvil 

TS a Mciiihly Jouriial of nerei ku tban M HgH, beaalilUly hIm- 
-^ ed, DD Ibe beH paper, and eoialueud Iv / 8. Buaaia, /naadar 
orihefiralagriciiUDralionmalpuhlideil in Ikt Uniwl Sulea. 

Tbe ohjecioTUiu journal ia to iraeb iba Faimer and Ibe PlanWI', 
Qotonly wbBIiairanapiriHgioinipnnernKfital agrieulion, bol u 
provaioiheni,b) argumciiiajidiHuMratioo. how Ibe pnqxrily of 
■'"r^ P^ " Heodiid wiib, and promoiid by, the proipe- 

Tbe Ibllcnruig arc taken rkx 




._ ...ildiioido I 
nyieir la be one oT UM. or IPi 
' The Pliingh. ihe I-oom, niid ' 
lumber iny»elf, Ihr itraiuili.ua dmnbulKiD. 

1 boYc UiB honor to be. Voir reneel/kdlr, 
ALLm TRllUI 
Nnri.— The worda hi ilaliri empbaaiaed by ibe writer. 



moat accomplubedand pnciical IkiineniDMcw England : 
. , tmngwii. Mui. 

Al far my opinion of yoar now work, "Tbe Ploagh, Die Loom, 
and the AUYil.^' In the Sni i^ece, 1 have been aclually anoiiidi^ 

allowed me in Ibe day and night bmry of court baatiwiB lo eipi^ 
my viewaofa work aa broadin ha lange, and aa enunenily caleda- 
ttd la be of greai miliiy lo the jnieceau of ibe lotilf coamry. I 

cnltore, la ghre a beallliy lone lo Ibe gieal bady pdilic, and la ra- 
coneile cDnHicliiu panic* Oiau nil tbe noiey declamaiiana oT hal-bod 
polidclana. In ahorl,1I it mil nkai At tmaOrji vnnu, and moal coa- 
nnco every owner of lend. Ihal ir be would Ariye by lbs ijongb, It 
lODit bcby biuigjiig it iniapmiimity with tbe loom lud anvil. 

"■"'"" — nannalenumbcrofil- 1.«.— ^-. - - 

'warded by yoa, and re 



n numbcn rorwarded by yog, and regret thai I have an loug bi 
rprived or Ibe nIeaaDia o/ prruiiig ila iiilereatuig pagei. 
ktm New IJngland man, womnn and elii Id, ottn jon adebi 
ratllude thai itauuklalall li—— — «.— ..s..^. «. — j — ^ ^_j _. 






•TjifflS 



tuaniiiitaor foreign bread, meat aDtTvegeub Ici, wlien we pay fi» 

•ee Ihal wbeu ibey wear a coal nude at Britiih broadelaib, dtay 

—-' niy ftir the food the rnanuJii^inrFr pmuuRiKl whii* Hn*-«*<i ;* 
g the clolb W 



Tn Ihe Ediloi uT Ibe I 



J. R. UNDERWOO^ ■ 
Of Eailmiit. 



I wiah your "PlDUgb, Loam, aud A] 
mer in our country i it wouM be a pcri 



" waa read by erary far. 
wld be a perbet pauacea /Br many of the 

- — — -. oppreiaaS. Ii woukl prndnee aa (real a 

•enaalion aa Bra in a bam among ran. Ballhcia iiagaodunie eo. 
miiig, there ia every now and then a atar ajKMarjng in Ihe horiioB * 
Jint did aol previaejly eiiM- 1 hope to be able lo an eanielhing lo 
■drance the bitereaUofyosr jounial, hnleao't t>onin to einer Oe- 

read pdilical aqnila, than anyibiug ihai eanceiuol Iheir calijig, 
Youra reapectfully, 

J(i»EPH DYSART. 
Tfiuliwilli. rxr. 30, tSW. 
Every man in tbe t'nited Slatea ought lo trad " The Ploagb, the 
[/Mm and ibe Anvil." HAKK R, COCKRllJ* 



J. P. AiNNEH 



ean Fonttry Vatd, by I>. J, Baaiv-ra aid Suicii. Ai- 

ican Fowl Breeder, by an Aaaociallaa nt Ptaelical 

caK cemi 
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A Brief Accoont of the Uncoltlvatod Lands on 
lAHiff Island, in 1800. 

Kamwerto inuBeroM iaqoinM niathre to i1m uaeoltiTatad IwA 
Jtt Low Island, and for information eonovminc them, the atten. 
lion of tlM pabtic is dinotad to the foUowing brief accoont of titer 
hMitkm, namral eapabilhiea. and the focUities thay pflbr the city 
meehaue, the market gardener, the fmiugrowcr, the dairyman, 
•ad all other* who are in queatofa new home. 

Theee lands are moMly in the mtenor or midale ports of the 
Tdand, and probfa>l7 were at first ncriected more from their nmou 
^maUon, than anytltfng else, being tnloiui, as it is commonly ex- 
pressed by the inhabitants, r .V • • 

In fact, there does not appear to be any other cause for the origm 
of the ducredit in which this portion of the idmid has long been 
held, than that it was a few mues from the shores, and therefore not 
■o desirable to the early settiera as the lands borderinj; on the beau- 
tiful bays and harbors that surround them. 

Indeed, all the first setllemenls were made near the shores ; for 
the waten aflbid great privileges, added to the pleasures and com- 
forte of life, as they abounded with fish and wild fowls in great 
Tariety ; ana which were a means of subsistence to the inhabitanu 
then, as now. There is no other way to account for the strange 
nndsingular neglect of the middle regioiu of this Island. The east- 
em Mutsof it are high^ cultivated, with a soil by nature no better 
IhanSiat now nader eonsideratioii; the northern and southern 
diores, nearly ite whole length, have been settled and cultivated, as 
Itmg as the western part of it ; more than two hundred years. 

]iy reference to the old maps of Long Island, it will be seen that 
die settlemeote are as above described, and that the middle portion, 
for about forty miles long, and from six to eight miles broad, are 
entirely n blank. The I^mg Island Railroad passes through nearly 
the centre, from east to west, of this unimproved tract, which com- 
mences at t^armuigdale. distant thirty-one miles from the city, and 
extends to Riverhead, aoout forty miles. 

Ttie " Great Hempstead Flaws" are nearer the city, being only 
aboot sixteen miles distant There are in this tract about 17,000 
acres of the most beautiful land, capable, in every respect, of the 
highest cultivation, and belongs to the town of EIoamnetMui, in com- 
mon. It cannot be sold without a popular vote of the inhabitants, 
a majority of whom have always opposed the sale of it; and it is 
probably for this reason, aloue, that n is at present unimproved ; for 
the soil u equal to any other put of the Island of like extent. It is, 
in truth, a prairie, and the only one cast of the Alleghanies, and was, 
in the early history of the country, considere^as a great curiosity, 
and a« sach, was visited by great numbers of people fVom the differ- 
«nt colonies, and hy the eariy European travelers, but was not then 

regarded as barren. , , ^ , , w , . v 

It was more than one hundred years ago that Long Island ob- 
tained its distinctive appellation of the ^' Gardea of America," and 
wa« then considered as highly fertile ^nd productive, and described 
as such by all those who wrote anything about it previous to the Re- 
volntionary War. Had the middle parts of the Island, alonff the 
holders of the railroad, been cultivated as the other paits, tde landii 
there would now present the same appearance that those under 
cultivation now do. 

Long Island was. in the early history of the country, regarded as 
highly fertile, as will appear by the following extract from the An- 
nual Report of the American Institute, to the ftegislature of the State 
of New York, for the year 1847, from page 688. " A work of 1870, 
proves thu a rare and curious book, Denton's History ; or a Brief' 
Deseriptimi of New York, formerly called New Netherlands (this 
has been called one of the gems of American History, being the 
first printed description, in the English language, of what is now 
(he great, wealdiy, and populous State of New York.) Long Island 
is not spoken of in this, nor aiiy subsequent work for a great many 
yesn, as being of poor soil * * a it is everywhere spoken of 
as being exceedingly fruitful, with a pleasant and healthful climate, 
and beautiful streams and bays, abounding in all kinds of fixh and 
water fowl." The Islaiul was then (1670) settled on ttie eastern parts of 
Uie towns of East and South Hampton, and all the north shore, in- 
cluding the towns of Huntington and Smitiitown, and the settle- 
mente in the north part of Brookhaven, so that t)ie whole island was 
at the time of this author well known; for he says, " Tiie Island is 
most of it very good soyle, and very natural for all sorts of English 
grain, which they sowe, and have very good increase of, besides all 
other fruits and herbs common in England. 

* " The fruits natural to the Island, are mulberries, poeimons. 
grapes, huckdberries, cranberries, great and small plums of several 
sorts, raspberries and strawberries ; of which last is such abundance, 
in June, that the fields are died red; which the comitry peo|4e per- 
ceiving, instantly arm themselves with bottles of wine, crenm and 
sogilr, and instead of a coat of mail, every one takes a female upon 
his horse, behind him, and so ruflhiiig violently into the fields, and 
never leave till they have diarobed them of their red colours, and 
tnmed them into the old habit. The greatest part of the Island is 
very full of timber, as oaks, white and red, wtilnut trees, chestnut 
trees, vriiich yield stores of mast for swine ; ahm maples, cedars, 
laxifhige, beach, birch, holly, hazel, with many sorts more." 

Then follows tne enumeration of a variety of herbs and flowers 
which the comitry naturally affords, " Yea, in May you shall see 
the woods and fields so cunonsly liedecked with roses and an imiu- 
merable multitude of delightfu lowers, not only pleasiitf to the 
eye, but to the smell, that you may behold Nature contending with 
iut, and striving 1o equal, if not excel, many gardens in England." 
Such is the descrifition given of this Island by all the early writers. 

The Hon. Gabriel Furman, in a very able 'and interesting ad- 
dreas, delivared at Jamaica, October 10th, 1844, before the Queens 
C<Hmty Agricultural fkiciety, says the first printed history of New 
Netherianos, published by Vauderdonck, at Antwerpt, in ItSO, 
1 dmflar daacription of the fertility of Long Island. 
> NiraaoM of the idaud are nnmerous and of remaricable dear- 




ihrystal streams nui so swift, 
stinking mud and filth, wfaldi 1 

most brooks and rivers w aa lwaid i 

by the stands exhalation diss i pated, the air 0Mfa|«a± ni lanv 

fevers aid other disteinperv oecadoned, not inenent to nis unb^ 

All this part of the utand is.cotered wtk a tmkwam^mitm 



uHtt 1007 ViVVO iVOHMVWi w% 0IIDH 

ud of iMs^kar iMwMnr, airf an 
nated. the air oonoBM. tad MMf 



growth of vegetaiioo, and 1mm pcobably nradnaad ft arap if ' 

pine, and oak, fit for the New Tofk market, mrny 18 mMfmm^ 

for the last 106 or 150 yeaia, besides htMim bean bm m^n tmjgnm 

number of times during the above-nanMdparMa. - Wvem wai Ml 

alone, may be ' ' ' 

produce wx)od, 

dttoes, must be capabl( 

can be facts enough adduced to prove beyond a 

true of almost all that part of Long laUuid no— 

MrikU along the borders of the raUroed. Then 

attempt made to cultivate any portion of it that * 

instance where it has been fairly tried, it 1ms h 



„ , ^4mi 

) seen its prodnotive power; Air aaj tud Mt«B 
, and the variooa kbids ef vegetaiioft tfiitt ttialialH»> 
) capable of cnl'avation to tbehigti u ild MP iat aftl wi 



iehigiMiid«gria-s an 



6dM:ll 



y tried, 
now many Aunns and gardens, h&rUy nroteetif*^ ^^_ 
were a few years since reclaimed from the same kM if MriL 
It is the opuiion of the beet agricuttnvista efthft ' ''" 
York, and other men of high intelligenee 
knowledge of agriculture, who have exai 
there is no reason why they cannot be enltivaieA bf 
and rendered as prodvctive and as valoaUe aa my 
the Island. 






Among those who have seen dieee lands, wad cnraaaA 
favorable to their cultivation, is Jodge M eiga, of iSa Aam 
stitute. He says that "Long Island eontama «B ihaaa i 
calcareous and others, necessary fof high and ptoilibr 
and that these lands, for the varkms proooeliona of Ika 
and orchard, are very highly adapted, and alaolbr te 
mulberry." « 

Dr. Underbill, celebrated ibr hk eoltivatkNi of Oe mpi^ .HCto- 
ton Point, has examined this portioa of Long liliai, tad wtm, 
"there can be no doubt that ail these bmda ean be wm i Amti M|py 
productive and fertile without any dificnlty, and hf. Aft 



S.'ft 




usual productions of the garden and field." 

Professor Benwick, or Columbia CoUege, aayni *'l 
of the soil from Hempstead Plains, have been analyaed in 
ratory (m Columbia CoUeac,) and <*were fooftd to peitaka ef al 
the constituents of a fertile soil, in large proportion^ and Oftly.i^ ' 
qu're the application of quicklime and o»«r dec onmo i ii ag an lKaftt as 
to render them fit for the process of coltivation;" aiH aarn ef 4w 
scrub-oak lands, " that it is a Aict, that in many nana of ttft oeftft- 
try those lauds called ' oak barrens,' and ne^emed for a tiai^ havt 
been found u> be the best wheat lands, and iheao laodi of Loftg 
Island may prove of the same character." 

Professor Mapes is also of opinion that tbeaa Iftftds Vftf b* tmMf 
cultivated. • 

The late T. B. Wakeman, Esq., and General. Chaadlar ef 4w 
American Institute, have given opiiiiona, after hayjftg aipftlifttJ 
these lands, favorable to their soccessAil and proitible cnllitajlhaL 

Charles Henry Hall, Esq., whose skill and judgaeat ara wf 
ed, in all matters relating to agricubore, expreaaea Us ealim 
in the feasibility of rendering these lands eminetly pni^ 
that the climate and soil of Long Idand are ikvorable to ft 
cree of perfection to all kinds of fruits and plant* thai grftH 
be raised in this latitude. 

A. B. Allen, Esq., editor of the Ameriean Affrioaltftrial, «y»flHM 
if no doubt that these lands can be succeasfrilor'onltiva|ed| tad Mb 
Allen's opuiion on the subject of ctoaring it of rooia, or of brenkiRg 
it up and rendering it fit lor t)ie plow and hoe, is dtoarf ing of v«y 
great considerution. 

One great objection urged by the people of the Idand jyaaait a» 
attempt to clear and cultivate the part of it under etmmktkiki^ m 
the great difficulty and expense in clearing the land of t|^ fS"^'^ ^ 
bushes, which, as commonly done by haad,bf meafti cr ft large 
hoe. or mattock, and costs too much. Ifr. Allen ttuaka tbal it ean 
be broken up by the plow for abom three or fiwr dottoBi oar aoie, 
and he has had great experience in all matieta pertain&if lolhe 
clearing of new land. It is now found by ex perience that erofpi eaa 
be put in these lands by the harrow, and ikw ekMoed at ofOft lam 
than by plowing. 

Evioence of this kind can be adduced to aUnoit anr aHMMl, wtA 
there arc no facts that can be broiight against iu and allthftOfiaioM 
to the contrary are founded upon ignorance andf prdntfoe. 

Samuel A. Hmith, Esq., of Smnbtown, in an addreai beftio the 
Sofiblk County .^Ticuliural Society, at Commae. in Ao AH of ISM^ 
said of thcMO landi, " that they hod always eonaidered thoai only it 
for deer to roam over, and foxes to dig hdee in, and they knaiw ■» 
other reason for such <^inions than that their fhnieia had Inii INtt 
so "—that they never had made any attempu tocuhivate llMoe landh, 
and therefore did not know from any fhct that they were ml tfcreol* 
tivation. 

The simation of these lands is extremely Aivorable.and evon tfftd^g 
rable. The Long Island Railroad masea tfreeiiy IWongli (fte ifr 
cultivated parts of the Islnnd-^ereby aiK»rttng ea a y and eailalB ae- 
ceas daring the whole year, having, m this mpeel, ft graftt'aflvift- 
tage over even those places on the ooaM or boyt WM ftto OMMMid 
the moat valuable— fbr. by the raitrond, ilw mmam Oftft ta MMad 
at all seasons and at all times, withoot l e fiW B OO to HHmI adii 6ii 
and naobairaeied by iee, as the bayaandhartowfofcramwftlWl 
hi a year. - . . -. -v 

The anrface of tfeas part of the iilaad li¥«M|* 
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linf , wHh a wmthera afiwct, havinff a deweiit of (torn twelve to 
twenty faet to tlie mile, from the ridge of hilla uboui 000 mile norUi 
of ite ra&fwid, to tbe •bona oi the great (South Bay, a diataace of 
ire or tiz milaa. 

The aommit level of the railrond^ at HicksTillOf is 142 feet above 
tide water, and at Lake>Road Station, 48 mile« from the South Fer- 
ry of New York, it is 00 feet— 4t will therefore be seen that the snr- 
(hce iinoca "dead level— a great dreary plain," but sofficiciently 
varied. 

In pMsing through 011 the railroad, the appearance from the cors 
is altogether unfavorable, and the impression lei\ on the mind, to an 
onrdinary obeenrer. is erroneous. The excavation? tor the road arc, 
in roost casea, so deep as to go below the upper stratum of the earth, 
or the proper covering of the Island, and into the sand and gravel, 
of which n ia every^ere composed below the surftice. Hence the 
appearance of sand and coarse gravel, that is seen ou the borders 
of the raOroad: 

Tliis fisct can be easily ascertained by any one who doubts it by 
digging throagh the surrnce stratum anywhere in the vicinity or the 
village of Jamaica, or in thtise finely cultivated fields along the rail- 
rnd, either east or west of that place, a very few feet, say from one 
and a half to two and a half feet deep, will turn up the same kind 
of sand and gravel as seen along the load to the east of Hicksville 
and Farmingdale. 

The whole pro^iect from the road after leaving the last above- 
mentioned place, IS barren and desolate, and without a CHreful exa- 
mination and knowled^ of the facts herein stated, the conclusion 
woold lie that the landwas in itself necessarily sterile and barren ; 
for, in additioa to the suidy and gravelly appearance, the absence 
of the trees, and in much or the distance, a stinted vegrtation, or in 
some i^aees none at all, on the immediate borders of the railroad, 
seem to confirm the coinion that it is as sandy an-i barren as it has 
ever been representea. 

The explanation of this may be foynd, first m the fact that the un- 
even and Irre^golar growth of wood or trees being of different heights 
or siaea, some very small and scattered, wliilst others are larger, and 
which u in consequence of the time or period that has elap^d since 
the kuid was cut over. On some places the growth is one year old, 
on othera two, five, seven, ten, &c. Besides having been cm ovei, 
it often hupens that it is burnt over, which always has a tendency 
to kill the umber and wood, and destroy vegetation. Nearly all the 
great region of wood and wiM land through which the railroad pass- 
es, has been burnt over two or three times in five ]reaxsi The first 
fire aAer the opening of the road wa« tremendous — terrific. At one 
time it lasted neariy two weeks, and seemed as though it would con- 
sume the wholo Isumd. There was a great amount of combustible 
matter on the ground and in the woods, and the earth was exceed- 
ingly dry, and the effect of the fire was in the highest degree scath- 
ing — consuming almost every particle of vegetable matter on the 
furibce of the earth. For miles in extent, nothing could be seen but 
the smooth and blackened surface, and the charred bodies of such 
trees as had escaped destruction. The fire happened in the month 
of April, and the land over which it bad pasucd looked like a furnace 
that had suddenly been extinguished, as black and desolate as fire 
could make it 

Yet as soon as the sun and showers of spring and summer came, 
the whole was again clothed with verdure — vegetation could be seen 
there, literalljy "bursting into life." It was truly astonishing to see 
with wliat vigor, power, and rapidity the leaves and plants, and 
flowers spnuig forth to deck the earth again in green. 

The writer of this well remembers with what interest he watched 
the reluruing signs of life in the vegetable kuigdom there, and the 
great impression that its return so speedily, so luxuriantly and so 
powerfully made ou his mind— how soon the restoring energies of 
uatnre were brought into action to repair the injury that htra been 
done to the earth's snrihce. 

There is 00 each side of the railroad, distant about twenty rods. 
and running parallel with it, what is termed a^r« road. It is .< 
cleared path, about twenty feet wide^which has been cleared of .Ul 
the huffliies and roots, by grubbing. Tlie object of this " fire road," 
or path, is to prevent the fire from crossing over it. and passing into 
the woods, in case of the combustible materials along me road ta- 
king fire from the inarks from the engine. The space between the 
railroad and these UX) roads is burnt over every spring and fait, with 
a view to kill and destroy all vegetation, and all vegetable matter on 
it, in order to prevent the recurrence of fires ; and this fully accounts 
for the extreme barren appearance along the borders of tne road. 

Tlie forest productions of this part of the Island are such as to con- 
vince the most skeptical that the soil is capable of yielding, in^en 
cuhivaied like other parts of the Island, in the same abundance. 
Immediately on the plains along the borrien« of the railroad the trees 
are chiefly pine, wiib a tliick and vigorous j^owth of underwood or 
buslies, such as scrub oak, whortleberry, vmes and grasses. 

A little to the north, are fotmd the chestnut, hickories, the varieties 
of the oak, as white, black, or yellow oak, black walnut and locusts 
-rail of which exhibit the most vigorous and thriAy growth. Indeed, 
so rapidly do trees grow on this part of Long Island, that about 18 
years are considered sufficient to produce a crop of wood suitablh to 
cut into cord wood for the New- York market, and there is no pur* 
of this state, (New- York,) where timber will grow so fast as on 
Long Island. If the soil were barren and destitute of the support- 
ers of vegetati<m this certainly would not be the case. It may be 
hare remarked that the locust, now so abundant in many parts of the 
island, and so valuable as timber, is not a native, but was brought 
from Virginia, or from further south, by one of the 8ands famfly. 
w1k> settled near Sands' Poim in about the year 1060. Mr. Sands 
Wat a seafaring man, and traded between the West Indies, the son- 
thsm colonies, and New- York. 

The whole region of the IsUuid, now in waste and wihl, might 
be very oasiW transt'ormed into a beamifnl forest of locust, hicko. 
ry or imk, lo great advantage and profit compared with its present 



condition. This growth of forest trees ia evidence taat fruit trees 
can be successfully cultivated ; and this opinion is sustained by the 
facts of the case ; for whenever any attempts have been mi«de, 
and proper care and attention bestowed, the roost complete sncceM 
has followed. The nurstries of Fluslilng have long been celebra- 
ted for their extensive and choice varietfes of fmiis. Poaches 
have been successfully raised on almost every part of Long Islimd, 
notwithstanding opinions have been advanced to the contrary. 
There were peaches of the largest size and finest flavor raised at 
Huntington, and exhibited at tfte agricultural Fair at Commac, in 
the fall of 1846. ' 

The Rev. J. Pillsbury, (now of Illinois,) cultivated successfully, 
a fine variety of fruit, including peaches, at ^mithtown, Long la- 
land, a few years since. 

The peach orchard of Mr. John J. Stootlioff, at Jamaica, is such 
as to encourage otlicrs on the Island to cultivate this delicious 
fruit For a particular account of this beautiful and flourishing 
peach orchard, and its productions, sec the American Agricnlttir- 
ist, Feb. No., iS'lS. It will be sufficient to say, the year being the 
second of bearing, the orchard, containing about 2.500 trees, 
yielded abou: 2,637 baskets, worth $2,600. The whole product 
from 27 acres of land was 3,640. Peas and potatoes were cultiva- 
ted between the rows of peach tress, and asparagiu in some parts 
of the Uwd. The soil upon which this orchard is planted nas 
much like the soil of these uncultivated lands, as it can be : it Is 
impossible to discover any difference in viewing it, and it is not 
probable, that a careful analysis woukl show any difli^rence. 

A few remarks on some of the privileges wliich tiie snrroimding 
bays and waters afford, may not be uninteresting. They are not 
more than three, four or five miles distant from umost any part of 
these land<i ; and in these waters are found vari<»us kinds of fish 
and wild fowl for the sportsman. In the streams that flow f.om the 
Island, the waters are remarkable for their purity, and for being 
but little affected with drouth. These streams are full of trout of 
large size and fine flavor. 

The Long Island Railroad is to be the great means of changing 
this irreat wilderness from its present wild and waste condition to 
the habitation of man, to convert it into gardens and cultivated 
fields. The railroad now brings this part of the Island almost 
within the soimd of the city bells, and affords constant and reguhir 
means of access at all seasons of the year, thereby enabling those 
who will now take up and settle these lands, 10 have the benefits of 
the New- York and Brooklyn markets, with as much eikse and eco- 
nomy as the inhabitants of the western part of Queens comity 
have formerly had. It is to the interest and welfare of the whole 
Island to have these lands settled and cultivated — it will add great- 
ly to its wealth and population. To the railroad, it Mill be of es- 
sential service and benefit ; it is a pl.-iin matter of fact, that every 
settlement made on the bordf rs of the railroad must necessarily 
furnish a certain amount of business and travel for the road. 

Lake Road, or Irvincrton, is one of the most beautiful sites of 
the inland parts of the Island. The soil there is of superior depdi 
and quality, well adapted to the cultivation of all kinds of fruit, 
such as pears, peaches, grapes, and apples; and grain, as wheat, 
com. rye, oats, huckwheHt. as well as for every variety of vege- 
tables raised on any part of the Island. 

Tlie whole glebe, or tract of land to the south of Ronkonkoma 
Lake, and to the east of Connetquot River, is the very-best of all 
the uncuhivated land on Ijong Island, and when cultivated, will 
be equal in quality and vnlue to any land, and the situati<Mi is ex- 
tremely desirable for settlement and residence The wood or 
timber on this tract is oak. hickory, chestnut, locust and pine ; and 
it may be here stated that similar land a little to the north or soith 
of this tract is valued at and sold for SSO to $100 per acre, whilst 
this tract is offered at the very low price of $10 per acre — or 
from SIO to #20, according to location— a large part of the purchase 
money of which may remain at 6 per cent, interest for a term of 
years, if desired by the purchaser. The title is as good as can be 
to any land in the State of New- York. 

Lake-Road Station is the Half-Way House, between Brooklyn 
and Grecnport, and the most central and important depot <hi the 
Long Island Railroad, for freight and passengers, being the termi- 
nus of a morning and evening train of cars, for the accommoda- 
tion of thf* morning and evening travel between Lake Road Depot 
and New-York. EDGAR F. PECK, 

July 1— It. 300 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Norman fiorse. 

nniOS Thoroughbred Stallion will stand for mares the present sea- 
'- son, on I'uesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, at Union Springs, 
Cayuga County; on Fridays at Canoga, and Satimlays at Bearytown, 
hi Seneca County. Pasture 3 shillings per week. Kf ares at the risk 
of the owner. ROBERT B. ROWLAND. 

Union Springs, June 1. 1850.— 2t. 



Dnnn's Scythes* 




G' 



RASS 
Grain, St 
other soythos 
flrom the ce- 
lebr ated 
Nor. Wayne 
Scythe Co., 
late R. B. 
Dunn's. 
Having sold 
these scythef 
for several 

Sars with vnifonn good snec es s (not one ni a hnndred having 
led and been returned) — he does not hesitate to recommend dieir 
as eqiml if not the best in use. For sale by H. L. EBfBRY, 
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iDipoitation nnil Bale or Stock. 

MR. L. a MORRIS, of Hoonl Pindluim, WeKcheilci Cdduit, 
N. Y-UnNew-YortouibalTifeApril, OvEBcape. Om H 
Ui QBta olvina k la sbuiii igritflUigri uiToniimlJou nnBTHUy, lujd 
MpmhiBr W poreliuB iBah rtrMMin uiiini]) u an hOuiiIkihI in - 
pv« iha HBok of A* UaiUd SuuDii, Bepunnn w anflid O'et 
oC Iba Hkon-liani miJa bilc»ghi|r la iba utile of ihe lata Thoi 
9txm^ b», oT Kliklmviiirwi, Yorkilun ; boi will iu>t caiBus 
rnmhuM ib Iku haid. Ha upecu la nluni [o AoHiicB in !jcplt 
bv nil, and ibe Heond uuinal mle of cdRIe fmiii lik dwu he 
ViUliksflicciaOeiebn. Wtauaver Mock h< nwjripipvt, will 
WkkplBMallhelimeoffale. Priuud caulogiui of Ibe muauli 
ba wO, will IM iHued iu dog Urns. 
Jaaa L 181D— U. 



No Hnmbng, 

11118 BBdeiaigmd, after 30 yeafi' «|)eri( 

-'■ hu dikcoireff^ ■ cheap cheniiCBlctniijwiind.eaulyApplJvdTWbich 
vouplelalf pravetua Iha ravafv nl Iha lHe^«iolhf and v^leh can be 
■dapiad ID sach andinrr kimlaf Uva, iftacilmr paleid or oUicrwii 
Tu dlaeoran ha will impul id anr iadiTidiud an ine KceiM uf ai 
dollar, n balM mdentoad iba paRhiier ibaU l^ild hlnuctC hoiior- 
■Ur ^■4r^ w> m lawut iHe Wbrmiion lo nihan. Tba whule 
coiUalHad^iBaBinBLii.ia whiefa kadi' ' 
Uodainthe oaoMnsilBa aThlvH aud 

Addrua, poal paid, HL" 



T 

1 _ 



ducrbnlnmtioa w 



'Corditig- lo ttyti iL 
iu good or bad cc 



incc, whlcCW Ix SS null ou >1M) tvi a. 









Dr. J. P. BEEKMAN, kiuwruuua. 

B. p. JOHNSON, Albany. 

T. W. OLCOTT, " 

H. H. HNO, 

Mcavi. FRBEt^ND, BTUAfiT * Co., W. Y. C 

Kmh. M, D. WELLMAN * CO., HBaMlhni, O 

B. CARTER, Cbicign, III. 

KanOODEN & Jb^ES, Cbicifra, in. 

JOHN r. DILKKY, Knlanuizoo, Mich. 

BAMUEL PATTERSON, Waabiiwloo Co., Fa. 

R. A. AI.I.EN, WOenj, IKdlbrd Co., Va. 
Dnucnon n>a SHirrrae.— Saelu iboDld ba 

BLANCHARD & Co., KiiidErbaok, N. Y." Tho Co ._ 

Cwavfl Ibo varloa InmnDrtnllnn linea en ao raealar, Ihal jji ordiiia> 
■7 eaaaa, BOMneU can ba nade (or iliippiug lo Eul Alhwiy, (opno- 
■&• Albaiir,) ir aeni by Uia Nonheiu route i oud T. L. Grain, agcM 
IbriliB Rwlread al that place, wOl fi>rwvd lo KindeTlioak. \t ttm 

Btba ttogthsm roole, caumcu con be made la Ncw-YoiV, and S. 
BEDFTELD tt CO., comer oT Broad noA Soulh !SU., anuu of 
tteBw[ftHr<lili«BrTow-Baat>,wilironTiiidiaEuIAIbiinr. The 
fadliak at Ibe owiior'i lume ihauld be ipon each Hck. and in in- 
nlM (brwatdad lo na el the lime of ihipmenl, ihiiinf ihr miinber 
ttud wei^ of each baip i alio conrrsci pricca ibr ahippijig, if any 



Trees I Trees ! I Trees 1 1 1 
'POR SALE, al Moonl Idu Nunery, Troy. N Y. a choke 'arie- 
■■• ITOI Fruit Troo, compriilDg Applea, Peari, Peachcj, Plunu. 
■nd Chetriea, of the mcK apfvoved kiiida— -Ihr ^ater pan of Ihent 
worked Frmi beartog lreea,iuid all of Ihem by ilie anUicriber— Ihcrs- 

h) Iheta Ihal have nol bad Uic SKpericiica, ^al Ireei tirtm^E rj\an 
OBSoBAliflbaydallHldanM powaa thrifly lor ■ ODmber of 
rear^ ai ihoaa raiiad is a Norlbein lallliide, wMcb many pemiiu 
eaaprere Ihm axpctience. He alaopnipaniculBrallcnlioiilothe 
kain^Ualinf of hit Iren lo aa la have uieni well rooted. 

Alio, a i«d rarieiy of Shade Trrei. coiuiuiii; of Seoieh Elm, 
Swaiiuico, Unden, Horae ChaUiui. Mouniatii Aah, Bverfreau 
Prirel forBe^et, China end Hardy Rma, kc. Ac. 

r<...i . _r — 1-1. .: j„ be hnd of rho NuiMrrman, 

JOSEPH CALDWELL 



CataUqioea and other inlbrmalion 



The Old Giflard XoTfnn, 
'['HE huAen blooded Morgan Slallioii now rei 
'Walpele, N, H. 



Walpola, May 1- 



H »«.» of which lobe po 



Colmiui'i Enropeao Africa) (v re. 

■p>._^, N AGIUCULTURC, froia peraonal obaerraUotL by 

■■^ .. CouuH of MaaaaehiiMiiu. Two laifg omayo toIi.— 

' ., -"t boond, die aaoie ta puUithed in Nca,, VS. Far nl* 

V I at TUB CVLTlVAiOB. 



Circular. 

"pBE nitiicriben are makinE and rnitfiiig J. W. HHEKM&ITfl 

Sevi Seed Drill and Broaieail Svmt, 



..I^M^biK, ori 

,_, lLaaBBaliaBgr*Bta>b 

Ibe pala. Ii H well fiiiiA^ sB b maiiaUy modo, et taaimHim, 

Na,>.iabiiUlfordrlIliiw?llUiidjorj|taii. DwlB^Bnwka 
nnora, bro■dssI^ OB ero|>. FriealtS. ____„ ^. 

PrimM. Nimt<^tirmacHiunilBilS n^lliM nmMiJt\i I 

do ao whh tbe moM dlflhnlt kind of andj THE DtanUBinim 
PRINCIPLE BEING ENTIREI.Y KEVT. 

WanreprenunlloiDpplyallanlaia. ItHoa wMdi(lapaBtMI 
driUi, would (fc> well la leo oon Uerpre parebaaBUF alavwhan. tts 
aimwr iha order ii ^veti, Ibe more Hire yomriuliaar t«akit|BK 



licDiioiH or iuqairtai ipM t*'CL "^ ■ 
Iddroi Sbanoan, Feaur Ji Co., Falmyn 

Haehiua itaML Piinyrai wbeia Ibay wBl slaa liiilihalMl'fhM 
g,dHcparai«,RarofrawHoiK>.r*£a,(q*lBgMtUsSlOii 
ore, aud other afrknltural iniflemeuuj waciaUM adtfipK. < 

MrSHEBHAN it ftai M Iha tale of MaOar aiJfl> VWda 
teaper. BHERBtAN, FoStSSI i wT 

PnJmyra, Jooe 1, IHO— St. 



Agricnttaml WarehoaM aad Seed fllMV. 
A), m troitr >»«■. iHsr n«a>,] iCw-rwt. 

T^iT ..;.__: 

^dealerd iu Agrioullural ood H 
, Inral IianleineBI*, Qstdn anu r»: 
S—^ *"■■ *<S lo*™ lar— aria* 



loola, Ac, which ihay on tnlliu ai lbs raty lowoa nUa ika Oay 

cao be pracured in the UniledSuiaa. Frbon lir^ « ■ 4U^ 
caiipbiaiii IU ■■ "■ ,■ ■• ■■ — 'j-y - miiliilii[i aim iif|»iiM, na 



(J rain Cradlen, 

ed that tbey an iwdllr p«Q 
III dottoi, aadlfmrnniy.ba— 
ednnlhrtraii^innarina titim 
a^U aaaUT paeb«) JBtewn 
oBwUr laqulted Ar ■ iMs «■■ 
- Miltfo Ma aCT«0B* 

Albany Agrieoiinnl WaNfaooa of 

H. L. BHERY, 
an ft 3T1 Bnwiway, Albany, 
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John A. Pitta, 

■r af TBBKSBIim KiCBTHSB -md SOVBLS 

fmton aoBSE towsrs, te somA «. jMmsDHt, 

RKtMUr, N. Y. 
fpHX nbdiribn Mnlliuiei Ihe muiBficRire of tba islebntHd 
'- " Phi'a Sapntor." IlJa Ibi Bn» nwcbinE thai hu Mood. 

Clnniat Onln, in (uibibimi. It bu Iwsn eihibiiFd il Slais iDiI 
Oamnj Acrienlinn] Filri, In Ihe Uniied Smiei and CDiuitl>,^il- 
w»i RCfiiTliw tbd Fim PttmiMHt- 

Ttn Hona Fiiwer, fix nrengih. «u, dumbll iif , gnil cbcnpatm 
of npuri ■ mrandled. The iriviog wheat i« iix feel in diamo- 
ter, tiifn^ two nill plntonj, tich teeeiting fe^ddI power ; S bcTnL 
vrbeeW, driTvn by tho TdII pinioDi^ cuniieel wiih iwa pLiiwnf, on 



Air« loJtch orden from Oto«a wh 
MKbiiH ud Boru Fdwcc. 

Fl«u« xUrsB H ■bcrra. 

BoabMlei, May 1, 1630—31. 







I. T. URANT A CO.*8 

PATENT FAK MULB AKD CRADLES. We ecmrinns In 
numfutnro ibae cElebrited Milliand CrBdlu, 
TkeT haie been iinirdeil lii Brn preralDnu il the Nevr- 
Torli Blele Flirt, and u Ihe great Amerieui InHituIe in New 
Yoril, and aoTeral CoonlT F»i«, »!««)■■ Uliing Ihi Rrii premLum 

hi atRn'iiui thoc milli lo the public, thai IhCT iK Hit ben I" i>» 
Dnrinx th* imar IMT ther were introdBced into England, 
I, of STraeoM. 'HieyWBre ™7^ ' 



atlkar wei 



tpi aereral hvndred 



,'i3?,n'iL; 

■„ (m which he paid £10, (^) and 
' ™- ~ (a,7(» hMhoU) of w 




Tbearaat encoonaeiDeiit wo !■«»«_ Mceirod ft™ de^an aod 
«rk*W(M>,kaainSBndBat(igreallreBtarfe<iBrbtHiMaa, and 

(Man wfll ba ibanMoDr reuiTed, and* Efg^B-yfS*^ 
"*' JttMtloiP.O.,ReiM.Oo., Sni'eaMnhar'nnT 



10,000 Acres of lAtBg blBBd I.a>d for Sale, 

M LiJU XaM Statiflh or Jrnii(<ai. 
'pHE 1iIidfiii(Ded it, and hu baaafer ar 



b«<ii* mw IUIt' 

._ a miiUla paru of i , . 

Rlilrond, h ai good uid productive, when 
maiuMT. o* oDf dher part of Long laand- ' 
fered for Bale, in parceu lo vn^ 



n Ibr •areral Tean, ennfed in Ih 
offlw wU laiA of Long U*ad 
iihed, baroBl an^doBM, IhM thi 



Uud, aloDg Uie boidon of Iba L. t 



the feogmphkaL eenlre of the UuidT being about equi d 
Lone Muid Bouid, and the Qreu Homh nay. iihe Iilaul ] 
■- —' ■•- "- ' ■= '-- n New-Voik. 



Ben MtUDd uJ 
being boandad 



fowl. 



. Thee 



lild attd perfeellv heallhy, the mrtkea ia imooth. 

Bluing, with an uicliuitKin u ihe Huili Df iboM IS Act 

-.^he aoiL — free iVom atone, enay hihI pioHanl to calliTBIa 

I, lurge portioju or which may be colled a heavy loam, oi 

- — - —Jcienl tenacity to nuke ■nn.bnriu brick, right ant of iba 

nrlace— iirrom IB incbai lo 3 and S ftel deep, (od iidiacoplibteef 






Street, New- York, or to 



m with tha-BrooUyn 



I, L.L 
Railmd 



s AmtrUait Agrietlttwruli 

30t ffmc Streel. Brooklyn, L. L 

ant and central depot *--- 



Great Sale of short Hon Cattle. 

TTIE whacriber wilt offer for aala, without reaerro, at poblie aoe. 

* lion, on Thurtday, ilie iOlh day of AugoM neil, al I o'clock, P. 

M., on the flirm of J, V. Shenfo, fes),, at New HarnbajB, Duche« 

Co., NVw York, nboiu 35 head of Hhan bam cuttle, inchidiiif caw*, 

- il'en and calrei. 

'nii( herd wu mnnly bred by Mr. Shcire, and I do not bedlale to 

y, that I think it «u i>/ i*c rrrs bra in the United SlaKi ; uid I 

.te Ken and panirulnrly eiiniined oearly all of Iben. Oien al- 

niion wu pnid ill llie commeiicameiil of thia hud, to tba nillunf 

openiei of lite onimala forming ir, and thi*, lo^elberwiih fina 

pcHnti aiid good growth and caMtiiuiion, have been luadil^ kei« in 

view in iubreeihiut. There itbnionecow b tha b«d which gi*e( 

lea ihan ao qiuru per day, in Uie beat of die milking 8ea>«i,whila 

one hai given over 99 nuiiru per day, and made IS ponuda 3 ooiieei 

or butler per week, and two olbnra hare given leartellTelr, 31 and 

saqaaiwperday, 'llieircolarianf the noil IWuDimble and deianibla 

kiiifl— red, rwl-ond-whilc aw" 

cow in Ihc lot. They are ol 

10 the anperb importM bull I 

Prdiirtt a/ f iwiT.— E»eler a of the Princem tribe of Short homt 
— w*» cq1v«I in Jnue, tWP, nnd bred by Mr. John eiephtPMiu, of 
^Volvi^^on, Durham, fcigliiiiil. He worjoi by Napier, (8^38,) oot 
of JeHumiiie, by Commodore, 13,<M)— FToia, by Beliriere (l.JW) 
— JeiKV, bf Helviderc, (l.TOe)— Cherry by Wolerioo, (8,818) tc. 
See Eiigliih Herd Bonk, Vol. V., for futl pedigree. 

Eieier wn> aclertcd Ibr Mr. Sheafe, by a Gr« rale jndfe of Shut 
bom tlock, nod Kot coiiudisred oiieoTthe eery 6e(l Mil in Rngland, 
Quite a higb price wM poid fbthim; and il i« believed thet liia aapo- 
nbr if even hiieqnat, hot never befombeenimpantdinlothucoun- 
irr. He earriei an enormoM hriaket for hit age, and hi* atyla, 
handling, and qoalily are of the fineri kind. His ec4or u moally a 
beautiful yellow red, which i> ■ brighl red wiih ■ Sne goUen or 
uflFofi underling, nneing ftom a rich yellow ikm. He n ma wy 
if All F^mriji iaimOt ml, ever imported .hito A meriea. 
..1 — 1 1.. i.i_ — , or ihia herd of eowi, wdl lieieh a bigb prica 

breeder of E»eter, now itandi M Ihe head of 

„_ v.-_ . , Ji>d hij ■lock ii of Ihe hi^iea repute. Il ia en 

lirely of the Prince™ tribe, and tracce iia pedigree* withool am aL 
lay or Galloway Mood, biuk lo pnre Shnrthoriu, for Dpwwilt of Mg 
kmnditS r-mi ■ matter of no maU conwdermiion to l&oae who wU> 
a tmntior fiak enur. 

Catalogneaofihe aboTcitoek, withpedigreeam nill,are nowrea. 
dy IW dvlribDIion. 

SdwWowh Slutp.—ti. cbelce flock of thia aapenor breed of mni. 
ion ■beep, will baaold on the nwe day aiabwte. 

Bmfdi Swii..— OneboaiandaevBralhraoding»owaaI«ipiga,of 
Ihii Sue breed of awine. 

ITorfa'ac Oawi,— A bandaome pon of red wortmg oien. 

A, B. ALLEN, ISa Water «., New-Tort 



Calves gm by hi 
Mr. Slaphenwi 



Wire IM Peace*. 

TROS WIRE FOE FENCtNQ, e omunftr for r 
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CoBtento of this Ifiimber. 



On the Management of the Hay Crop, 

Pooltiy and Poultry Books, br Omsbtks, 

AdTamages of Irrigatioo, by A. B., 

On the Acclimation of Tropical Bants, by C. E. O., 

Things Necessary to the Snccessfol Pursuit of Agriculture, by 

H> C> ^^M •• 

Ne^eeted Manures, Ac, by Professor J. P. Norton, 

Notes on Gardens and Nurseries in the Vicinity of Boston, . . 

On the Management of Orchards, 

Profits of Fmit Culture— Notes from " Tbe Horticulturist," . . 
Natire Flowers and Layers, by D. T.— Fruiu of Central 

Illinois, &c 

Trial of Plows at Albany— Mr. Sherwood's 3d Duke of 

Cambridge, 

Profiu of Dulerent Breeds of Sheep, by A Shkep Man. 

Oeddes* Harrow— The Table Land of Thibet— A Mechanic's 

House, by W. L Eaton — Chiccory or Succory, 

The Best Time fbr Cutting Timber— birengih of Wire— Good 

and JB^ Management, 

Dairying in St. Lawrence County, by G. A. Hancustt — 

Height of Com^ by C. E. G.— Sale of the Bates Sbort- 

honw— Farming m Rhode Island — ^The Cheese Trade, .... 
Water-Lime, Ac, by J. A. Chbnxt — Rotation of Crops — 

To Plow in Clover, Wewls, Ac— Saving Clover Seed, by 

A ScMCRiBXK— Harvesting' Gmin, by L. Durand, 

To make Preserves and Jellies — Answers to Correspondents, 

Fa^s and Opinions on Various Subjects, 

AjoknoMrledgments — Monthly Notices, &c., 
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1 73— Hay-spreader, 926 

174, 175— Jungle Fowto. 828 

76— Great Malay Fowl, 889 

177— Game Fowl, 



Fig. 



178— Portrait of 3d Duke of Cambridge, 840 

179— Geddes' Folding Harrow, 943 

180— Plan of a Mechanic's House, ; 843 

For Sale. 

nnwo Bone Mills, Bone Manure^ three Building Sites, one Steam 
-^ Bone Mill, capable of grindnig from 800 to 1800 bushels per 
day,- one Horse Power Boue Mill, capable ef grinding from 150 to 
200 bushels per day : both mills are hi complete order. 3 Building 
Sites— 100 acres, 49| acres, and 14 acres, from 3 to 5^ miles from 
Vtiuderbilt I«aiiaiiig, Staten Island, elevated and having good rural 
qualities ; ocean vi^ws that caiuiot be surpassed. Apply to 

ALEX. HORNBY 



July 1— lt.» 



86th Street, 9th Avenue, New-1^ork. 



Morgan Horse Young Black Hawk* 

XrOUNG Black Hawk will stand at the tptuble of the subscriber. 
-'- Terms— SIO the season,'815 to insure. Young Black Hawk is 
five years old ; his color u beauiiftil black, and for beauty, speed and 
action, witli age, cannot be beat. 

Breeders of good horses are inWted to call and see him. Owned 
by FRANKLIN FELTON. 

Tieonderoga, N. Y., July 1— It.* 

Nurserymen's Agency^ 

187 Water Street^ New-York. 

nnHE business connected with this Agency, having increased be- 
-^ yond the expectations of the subscriber, he has taken the above 
more convenient and eligible store, and aided by experience, has 
prepared to meet the increasing demand iipuu his services. 

lie will import the coniiug season, a AiU supply of the following 
Stocks, Seeds, Trees, &c., &c., and solicits all his friends to send 
their orders be/ore the close of July^ lo prevent disappointment. 

He also tenders his services for the purchase or sale of anything in 
tbe business, and will give prompt attention to the receiving and Tor- 
warduig any goods consigned to his care. Importations passed at the 
Custom House, the goods properly taken care of, and re-packed 
when necessary. 

Itnporied 1st qualitsf Stocks Ameriean Stocks. 



Quince, 


Apple, 


Pear, 


Pear, 


Mabalob Cherry, 


Plum, 


Paradise Apple, 


Cherry 


Plum. 





Imported specimen Fruit Trees, of any kinds required, from the 
best nurseries. Also, 



Norway Spruce, 
Silver Fir, 
Scotch Fir, 
European Larch, 
Juniper^ 
Mouutam Ash, 
English Elm, 
Wytch Elm, 
Chmesc Arbor ViUB, 
Siberian Arbor Vita), 
Irish Yew, 
Holljrs, 



Miiuitta Rose Stocks, 

Standard Roses, 

Prize Gooseberries, 

And Seeds of any kinds if or- 
dered in good season. Al- 
so for sale. 

8,500 Dwarf Cherries, Budded 
on the Imported Maholeb 
Stock. 

30,000 a yr. Osage Plants. 

Osage, Apple, and Pear seed. 

Plum, Cherry and Peach pits. 



Pruninff and Budding Knives. Labels, Flower Pots, Propagating 
Glasses. Russia Mats, Twine, kc, &c., with any thing required in 
th« boshieii. GEO. G. SHEPPARD, 

Jtdy 1-lt 187 Water St, New-York. 



Fall Blood BOTlnhira Pigi* 

*pHE «bscriber oflen fiMT sd« aine lot of yMiag Boan uiA Aw% 
-■- at prices from 98 to •!. Tbe boarlfaiy won fsiaaA ftOM look 
took the first pr9minm at the BolBdo Fair. R. B. BOWtdiMIk 

Union Springs, July 1, 18S0— St. 

Drain Tile Works, 

63 Jay Street^ North of SB^mmandmr Wmikg, ji%tmf 
nnHE subscriber is now manufhctoriiur and jSnmnd to M 
7- for Horse Shoe, Sole, Round and Collar Dram TSb, of 
sizes, from one to four inches in width and rioa. Tim lila 
sixteen inches in length, and will be of a 
The price will vary according to the aiBe muf thant,' 
810 to 816 per thousand. Specimens uf the actiole wilktlia 
wiU soon be distributed to siU the agricidtiual slorfa ia Aa 
Presidents of county societies adjoining the rirer and oaBata, 
please send their address with directions to whom a bOK oootaL 
the dillerent sizes of Tile will be forwarded free of cbana. 
July 1, lR50-tf. A. 8. B4B00GK. 

The Fanners' Encydopediftf 

Y C. W. JOHNSON. Adapted to the United Sialta, hf B 
Emebsow, Philadelphia, 1850. In one large oetavo wtanM, 
1173 pages, containing the latest discoveries ana improTenaali, in 
Agriculture, with numerooi plaiai of live Sloek, raradnf Impa- 
meuts, dec. 

" We are fblly coovhiced that audi an amoimtof ▼atealile.kBOW* 
ledge for farmers cau be fonnd In no other work in aa ckiani 
venient a form. In fact, no fanner who pretaoda to ba iml 



kCBt 

nrioii 

KmT 

wiK 



B 



ed in hb pro fe s si o n should be without this bogolL!'* 
Farmer. 

'An excellent work, fit to be distribated in vnmtnom hf Aurinl- 
tural Societies. How muoh beaer, and in MUar tafli^ Ihaa the 
amoimt of its coat in money."— nT. 8. *"* 



Sold by L. Tucueb, Albany ; A. Hajtt. PhiladelpUa; Bbut k 
Co.. Buflalo; W. D. Ticuiok 4c Co., Booloii; aad tba pciadpol 
booksellers in the Union. Price 84. (Coot of iha inpotted work iit 
1 vol. witkotu atifphUt, 814.) Jolj t— fC 



AND 

JToumal of Kural 2lrt U Rural SUrtae. 

Edited by A. J. Downiko, 

AuVufT of 'i Landscape Gardening^" " Jkngns fbr CtttmM ffrrtfrn 
CM," " Fruits and Fruit Tree* qf Jsneriea,** |*., ft. 

nno all porsoiM alive to the imjprovement of their gardena, oidiaidf 
-*■ or counury seou,— to scientific and |Hracti(»l oultiTaton of the 
soil,— to nurserymen and commercial gardeneia, this Jonmal, giriiw 
the latest discoveries and improvements, experiments and aoqaii^ 
tious in Horticulture, uid those branches or knowledra eonaected 
with it, will be found invaluable. Its extended and ^mable corns* 
pondeuce presenu the experience of the most intelligent cnllivateis 
ni America; and the instructive and agreeaUe articles from liie pea 
of ilie Editor, make it equally sought aAer by even the geaeial read- 
er, interested ui country life. The " FoasiOH NoTXcas " iMiiMI a 
summary from all the leading Horticultural Jonraals of Barape; the 
"Domestic Notices," and Answkbs to CoBUcsPOHOKara, nnnh 
copious hints to the novice in practical culture: and tbe mmieroai 
and beautiful Illustrations, — Plans for Cottages, Greenboneia, tbe Fi- 
gures of New Fruits, Shrubs and Flams, combine to rouder this one 
of the cheapest and most valuable works <m either aide of tba h^ n- 
tic. 

The Fifth Volume of the Hortictltitkist will be eonuneneed 
on the Ist of July, 1850. All or either of the back voU. eaa be wup' 
plied. New subscribers will be Aimished with the fiist four rckLtw 
IMO. 

Terms— Three Dollars per year— Two copies for Fire DoUara. 
All payments to be made in advance, and orders to be poet f H 

(CT* All Aeents for The Cultivator, and Post Masters general» 
ly, are invited to act as Agents for The HoRTicoLXuaisT. 

LUTHER TUCKER, 
Albany^ June^ 1850. PvUisher^ CuUivator QffSee, Jftoay, N. Y. 



THE CTTLTTVATOR 

b published on the first qf each months at Albany, N. T,, bf 

LUTHER TUCKBR, PROPRIETOR. 
LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD^ Editors. 

$1 per aiin.— 7 copies for $5—15 Xbr $10. 

in^AII subscriptions to commence with tlie volume, (tka Jan. 
No.^) and to be paid iw advance. 

QIT*' All subscriptions, not renewed by payment fur theneact year, 
are discontinued at the end of each vtrfome. 

\ty^ Tlie back vols, can be furnished lo new aubeeribaia— aad 
may be obtained of the foltowmg Agents : 

NEW-YOHK— M. H. Newmam A Ca, IM BraadwayC 

BOSTON-^!. BxxcK & Co., fifl North BAarkel^et., wad B. Wmr, 
TCongress-st 

PHILADELPHIA— 6. R Zmsa. 

AnvBETissMSNTt^Tbe e..arge for adrerttoemema to #1, Ibr It 
lines, for each insertion. No variatioa made flmn '*^' " ' 



"to impbotb turn aoiL abd thb mimd." 



ALBANY, AUGUST, 1850. 



Vol. Vn.— No. 8. 



iMpronnent* on th« Fam. 

Th> latter part of Angmt and the fore part of 
Septenber maj be oonaidered the moat faTorable 
part of tbejearfor making improvemeuti on therarin. 
At tlui aaaeen, the earlier crop* bave been seoared, 
tke snltiiatioB of tbe later one* hai beea Bnish- 
mi, and tbe farmer ii onlj waiting for tbeir meturi- 
tj. la additioa Co tbe aomparatiTe leiaure whicb is 
thu aflorded, tbere are olher ciroumilaDoes wbich 
[•ader Ihia a mi table period for suqh operations 
The groand ia generally drier than at any othei 
lime dnring the year, which permita the labor ol 
men and teams on plaoea wbiob at other times art 
ina«ae*aible from ire ineM. Tbi* ia pnrticularlj fa- 
vorabla lo the drainage of bogi, and to the ezca' 
Tation of peat or mook for manore. The growth 
of bnihes and abrobs has also reached that partion- 
lar oriaia in which thej may be more easily killed by 
CDttiag or braiaing. 

One of the Aral objecta to which attention shoold 
he directed IB the improvement of the farm, ia the 
eradication of bnahes and perniciooa plants in Qelds, 
along lioes of fences, roadsides, &a. These are 
not only great drawbacks on the beauty of tbe farm, 
beiag tweigbtlj to the eye, and conveying an nnplea- 
sant idea of earelesa and stovcnly babitsj bnt they 
•re very detrimental to tbe peooniary inlereat of the 
faraar. Thej draw noarisbment from the gronnd 
whioh ahoold go to the auppon of valuable plants, 
and by propagaling themselves, are constantly in- 
ereaaingand spreading the injnry. Thistles, docks, 
briers and thorns, are often allowed to Boariab nn- 
molasted in the silnatians mentioned. On the bor- 
ders of fields they occapy the richest of the soil, and 
anDDalty extend their encniachmenta. They are 
not no frequently essn in good lands, that are devoted 
to larioas Drops, and in paslorei are qnita common 
— many farmers being apparently regardless of their 
preaenoe and effects. The great extent of groand 
that ia ooeupied by these worthless pests, is a dead 
loss; hut besides this, grass and other crops are robbed 
of moistnre by tbsm daring dronth, and at other 
limea are soured and diminished in growth by their 
shade and roots. 

It shoald be an invariable rale with the farmer, 
to prevent all injnriouB plants from saediDg. This 
will at all events keep them from spreading — ex- 
cept snch as increase by the root. Annual or bien- 
nial tbiatlea are easily dsslroyed by being cat while 
in blossom and before any seed is matured ; and even 
Canada tfatstlei may be destroyed by follotting up 
this coarse for several leaaons in soccasaion . They 
should be oat elatt le tkt ground, and just at that 
jancturc wben they are in falleat bloom. A few 
vill atart, whioh if untouched will produce seed in 
•utBDia ; hot this icoond crop shoald be oat withoat 
Ul, wbMi is the same stage as the first. Tbe rea- 



diest and most effectual mode of destroying Canada 
thistles, where they occapy gronnd that will adjmtt 
of oultivation, ia by frequently working Um Mil 
with the plow, or aome implement that will antin- 
ly prevent the growth of the top. Ko plant oan 
bear to be deprived of it* leaves for a long time, 
and if thistle patches are worked orer w often as 
to prevent the plant from appearing above ground, 
they will be mostly lulled in one seaaon. 

Docks and mullens may be pulled up any tin* be- 
fore they make seed, chongh it will be mo«t ooBTe- 
nient lo pull them after ihey hare ahot into atal^. 
Those which break oBT may be dug ap with a mat- 
look. If cnt off two or three inohes below the sur- 
face, they will not start. Tbe ayes or buds from 
wtaioh shoots proceed, are aittiated near tbe orown 
of the plant. If not out below these, tbey will 
grow. The yellow dook is an exceedingly trouble- 
some plant in grain fields and meadows, and sbould 
be exterminated as soon as it makes ite appearance, 
as it apreads very rapidly from seed. The bnrdook 
only ;;rows in rich soil, bnt is frequently allowed to 
monopolize some of lbs best portions of tbe farm- 
When sbeep are allowed to run among *hem in tbe 
fall of tbe year, tbe burs adhere to the wool, and 
ocoaiion much injury by matting it. 

Briars and other busbea sbonid be ent the latter 
part of Aagast. Tbey have then finished their new 
growth, and the sap is about to "turn," as the ex- 
pression is — that is, a new set of bads is to be pre- 
pared for another year, and the new wood is to he 
ripened and perfected. If out at this period, but 
few sprouts are sent up, and those few are aaelly 
bruised lo death wilh a stout stiek, while tender, or 
althe time wben frosl oheoks their growth. If sheep 
are kept on the ground, Ihey will, if the feed is ra- 
ther abort, crop the sprouts as sooa as they appear, 
and if permitted to keep them down for two aaa. 
sons, the roots will be prinoipaUy killed. It ia an 
advantage to sow on some grass seed — blae-graaa, 
or red-top— as soon as tbe bashes have b«en out and 
burned. The seed will take root with tbe first 
sbower, and the growth of the grass will tend 
greatly to smother down the sprouts of the bushae. 
As with thistles, it is important that the bnabea 
should be cut close to the gronnd. 

Tbe reclamation of waste land* genarally, but 
illy those of a wet and swampy nature, Aay 
ecuted with advantage at this season. Wilii 
drainage ia the first object. The watar 
appears in the form of springs shoald be firei 
cnt off by deep channels along their sourOM, nad 
these ohannela should oonvey the water to eooh 
pointa as will best insare its diaoharge from the 
land. As the water is taken away, the' aoU will 
settle, more or leas, and this aettling will facilitate 
farther operations in several ways. Tbe solidity 
acquired will admit of takiag on teams for get g 
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oDt atona*, itnnipi and bathos, and all laoh obji 
BTs Ult br the Mttling of tha suth, moitlj on 
tnrfaoe, Drom whtob thn ma^ b« raadily ran 

Tho " twanp bole*," which, lika plagns apota, 
dUfigvra tha nrfaaa of fainu, forming tha breeding 
plaoea of w«rtUe*i plaota and diigniting reptiles, 
ud suing the atmoaphera with the aaeda of bnman 
diaaaaa, maj oftan be brought into the moat profit- 
able cnltl'ration. They freqaentlj oompriae the 
riebeat part* of the farm, a* ia proved bj the large 
eropa tbaj prodaoa, when redeemed froni the eSecta 
of atagaant water and wild planta. The; are par- 
tioalarl; natnrB] to gras«, and when properl; pra- 
pured b]r drainage, the wild growth exterminated, 
and the aarfaoe properly amooihed, maji be bionghl 
into valuable raeadowa hj lowing the graii leed 
about the firat of September. Timothy. 
large red-top are the beat graiiea for ac 
tiona; a peek of the seed of the former, with half a 
bnahel to a bnihel of the latter, (according to 
aleanneaa,) ia the proper qoaniity for an acre, 
ma; be coratebad in with rake*, or by a bnsh-bi 

Peat bogs, drained, may b« made to produce go 
cropa of many kinda; bat grain cropa and graaa i 
ver^ liable to lodge down on peal; loila. Thi* i« 
owiDg in a great degree Co the want of ailex (flint) 
ia the *oil, and in aome degree also to the aoil ' 
too loole to give the planta a firm itaDdiug on their 
root*. The application of sand or grave] remedies 
both defects, and when the miaeral sabitBuce ia well 
inoorporated with the vegetable matter, the atraw 
beoomea atiff', and the crop* stand and mature well. 
The qnaotity of aand which it i* expedient lo ap- 
ply, vnriBB with the compoailion of the pest aoil, 
fOme containing much more minGral earth than oth- 
er depoaitea. A coating of an inch lo (wo [aches 
in depth, will, however, be found snfficienl in most 
«a*e*. It may be caned on in winter when most 
farming operation* are suspended. 

Peat to be need in the barn-yard, for mixing with 
animal manure, should be dag out at this aeason, 
and piled ob dry land, where it may be obtained aa 
wanted. In this aitnaiioD, the air and raina gradu- 
ally ditaipate the auid which the peat contain* 
when in it* natural bed, and which must be dispel- 
led or nealraliied before the peat can sflbrd nonr- 
iihment to plants. 

Digging rooks (bonldera) from gronnda encum- 
beiad b; Ibem, may now be done advantageouel;. 
Stone walla are generally [he best and most econo- 
mteal feneea in suoh aituetions. They have the im- 
portant recommendation, that when once made in a 
proper manner, they are perpetual. A trench, two 
leat deep, and somewhat wider than the base of the 
wall, ahoutd be dug for the (oundalion, which should 
Mdllad with the imaller etones that are not aaita- 
Me for wall. A ikilirul and practical wall. layer, 
will know how to select and place ihe sloncs >o as 
to make tlie most aubatanlial and permanent fence. 
Boulder* that are not wanted for walls, may be 
«auk by digging holes under or beaido them, so deep 
that the; ma; fall below the depth to wbich the 
plow reachet. Those who have adopted this mode 
of disposing of boulders, state that it is much less 
expensive than to get them out by blnsling with 
ipo^der, 'OOipkiying men and teams lo take them 
*w.. 

It IS an erroneous iJea, though entertained by 
many farmers, that improvemeet will not pay. We 
balieve this ia in many inatances, urged merely aa 
an eBense for eareleasneaa and negligence. It ia a 
wfe Maxim tbat, wbat is worth doing, is worth do- 
mg well. We could refer to hundreds of inatauees 



where saoh. improvements aa woliavo spoken of have 
been made, with agreatBT pfoAt on ihc money lo 
expended, than ia mlise4 in the ordinary rouiine 
of farmiag. The Unda oMratad on are frequently ' 
of little or no value; bnt br *■ outlay of Gneeo lo 
twenty-Bve dollar*, areaiMotof ay an annual inier- 
eat of from fil^ to a bnndrod, and sometimes two 
hundred dollar* an a ore. 



AgrlcaHvrB of OU*. 

Annual Retokt or tbx Obio Btatx Boabs ar 
AoBiccLTVax. — Thi* docament comprekoad* tk* 
inrormation brought out b; the operatfoBa of Ik* 
Board of Agriculture for the slate of OUo Hit lb 
year 1849. The introductory remarka br tha Pr«. 
sident of the Board, M. L. Stti.i.rTAm', £aq., pre- 
sent a comprehenaive view of the geaeral fiognm 
of agricultare in the state, aceompaniod witk wa- 
it i« stated that agricultural loeietiea kav* baea of 
ganiaed in more than fifty coantlea within tka-oUM. 
Township Farmer'* Clab*, have likawiaa kaea 
formed in several initaneea, and weeklj or MoatUj 
meetinga are held by the memheri for Iko itjlninsial 
of BgricultDral aubjeot*. A spirit of improreBau 
is said to be rapidly diffnsing itself amoag tho foF. 
ming population, the good results of wkioh aLTO bO- 
ginning to appea 



wheal crop, which ordinarily reaehea twenty mil- 
lion* of bushel* in the atate, it i* stated 4jd not ex- 
ceed one-third that amount. Tha ekief eanaa of 
the failure is atlribuled to tbe " red rnit," in eoa- 
nexioo with which the wheal midge<Ccrido«]r{«fr{' 
lici,) and the " sun-blight" are mentioned aa hav- 
ing increuaed the injur; in aome inatancBt. From 
all causes combined, the total loss to the farmers of 
the state is put down at thirteen million* of buskela. 
eslimsled e* equivalent lo eight million* of dollara. 
The Mediterranean wheat ia meutloned aa baviag 
escaped the ruit, in some parts of Ihe state, better 
than other varieties — (probably from ita aarliaaaa) 
— and [hat the qaalii; of tbe grain ia improvia^- 
the miller* purchasing it readily with bnt little or 

Among means for Ihe improvement of wkont eal- 
lure, the use of the anbaoil plow i* reoomiaeBdod a* 
follows; — "By ita nae, two vei; important ptdnt* 
may be gained, less liability to winter killing, by 
allowing the water to aetlle down into the soil, aad 
paaa off, which also gives the root* of the plant 
more room to range in search of tha roquiaite quan- 
tity of food." 

The crop of Indian corn for 1849, ts estimated at 
seventy millions of bnahel* for the aUte. The ex- 
pense attending the transportation of this graia 
from the interior of Ihe state, is ao great that bnt 
llle of it finda a market, except by ita convnraioB 
ito beef end pork. The improved mode of drying 
ndian corn by steam is alluded to, and the hope ex- 
rcssod that tbe proceaa will *oon make the expor- 
ation of steam-dried meal an artiole of import- 

The Tot in po(alo«i ia stated to have boon laaa 

prevalent last year, than for aeveral previona nan. 

Trail ia apoken of a* " the third tf not tk« aa- 

i crop in importance " in tke state. It la mid 

The profit* of the graxing intereat haYO boaa 

for aeveral years in advance of the grain growing 

-----eat, if we take into oonaideratloo tho rolnttva 

mt of labor and capital required to fmf M 

tksae branche* of iadottrj, knd tka antfond^ wiH 
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^ertmiDtf of Iho markpls for entile and beef, giving 

DAlaT TaODVcTa. — The manuraDtare at butter 
>Dd cheeae in the Western Scierve, is spoken of as 
being praoliced with aauceis; and tiis new pUn of 
making Qtaeeae in large eslablishmcnts, vbich take 
tba eati from the dairymen in a fresh ttaln, is 
lhou<{ht an improvement as regards the pro&ta of 
all. 

Raiiiho Mulei.— This branch of farming is 
thoaghl profitable. It is spoken of bi fullowst — 
"The railing of males ii becoming an important 
bianab of the stock business, and ii decidedly the 
most profitable of any that the farmer can en);age 
in. Thejr ma/ properly bo called a staple stack; 
for, from an iolimate acquaintance wilh Ibe busi- 
neas, we can state that they aSbrd tbe mosluniform 
eompensatioD, and ihey have been less subject to 
Injnrioas fluctuations, and are Gl for earlier sales 
than any other stock. Their average cost, at six 
iqonths old, may be put down at twenty dollars per 
hnad, and this is ■ remunerating price to ibe ir«d- 
er up to that age; and then with croramon keep on 
grain, hay and pasture, <if you have it) for the first 
winter, and with grain and rough feed ihroiigb the 
next winter, entirely dispensing with grain after- 
watdi, the graxitr may calculate, with coriainty, 
To advance bis animnls in price at least twenty dot- 
Ian a j'ear. Should he feed on grain all the time, 
It will pa; him twenty cents a bn^ihel for the corn 
in addition, up lu ibe age of two and a-hslf to ibree 
years, at which time they are put to work or sent to 
market. The stock of marcs in oar country is woll 
^nloulttted for producing o superior qoalily of mules; 
and wilb the advantage of a large breed of Jai-kt, 
we need not fear competition wilb any part of the 
world. These animals are hardy and remarkably 
bealtby, the deaths seldom exceed three ppr cent.; 
ihe oare necessarily bestowed upon Ihcm is but Iri- 
Jiing. The breaking and handling, or quieting, is of 
no advantage to the seller, the purchesem making 
tbat rather an ubjectiou than admitting it to be a 
benelit. Color and slight blemishes do not materi- 
ally depreciate Ihe price, and ibe furmer can calca- 
lale, with oertaiuly, upon a market whenever he 
withes to sell." 

WooL-aaowiNC— There are targe portions of 
Ohio well adapted to sheep husbandry, it is re- 
nlarkod— " The grassy plains of the central portion, 
and the broken lands of the eastern and southern 
borders of our state, embrace a large territory of 
but little ralae for ordinary cultivation, but well 
.adapted to the habits and constitutions of tba dif- 
jfurent breeds of sheep and to the growing of flne 
wool." 

Bm a great drawback to the successful keeping 
of sheep is their destruction by dogs, and ths Le- 
gislature is appealed to fur the adoption of some 
measure to prevent this evil. It is said — " The 
wolf has become eitinet, or nearly «o, but hi) place 
has been supplied hy hordes of ravenous dogs, which 
bave committed more injury within the last five 
years than all the wolves ever oingreg-ilcd within 
Dut borders, and this injury, which aniiusUy amounts 
to a beavj tan, our farmers have been obliged to 
anbmil to without redress or remunernlion. This 
liability to Injury from the depredations of dogs, 
undoubtedly retards, in a great degree, the improve- 
■ant in our breeds of sheep, for but few enlerpri- 
■iog mea will be at tba risk, trouble and expense of 
importing new Bud improved breeds of these ani- 
OMl, whoa they are thus liable la be torn to pieces 
knd destroyed. " 



(By Ihe way, did not the Legislature of Ohio, at 
ita last session, pass an act in reference to this mat- 
ter) Eds.] 

BeABINO and TATTEHIXa liOOS— pA CKIHO PoBK. 

—This is a great business in the state of OhiO- 
" The number of bogs annually fattened, packed 
and exported from the state, probably exceeds one 
million. The average prLoo being about two doU 
lars and a-hntf per hundred pounds, and tbe ave- 
rage weight about two hundred pounds, would make 
Ihe hog crop amount to five millions of dollars. 
The number of bogs slaughtered and packed in Cin- 
cinnsti the present season, as we learn from an ac- 
curate slBlement made by tbe Chamber of Com- 
merce in tbat city, is a little less than /our Aiindred 
tkouiand. Within a few years, the business of 
packing hogs has extended to nearly all the interior 
towns of Ihe stale of any considerable siie, and ly- 
ing near the public thoroughfares, and still iho num- 
ber slaughtered and packed in Cincinnati bas not 
diminished, but has steadily increased, in conse- 
quence of the supply of hogs driven to the city 
from Indiana and Kentooky. Tbe breed of bogs 
throughout the slate consists of a compound mix- 
Inre; Berkshires, Bedfords, Irish Giaiieis, and, 
perhaps, a. dozen other varieties, but pure stock o( 
those named are such as to lenve bat little improve- 
ment desirable, except that Ihey should supply the 
place, or root oat the many specimens of " uaodi 
Kog" and ''land pike," that yet remaitl in many 

New Akticles of CuLfDHE.— Several of these 
are noticed as worthy of trial; as broom earn, 
which bas already bean introduced in some of the 
rich vales I and bas produced in favorable situations, 
about one-tbird of a ton of cleaned br-aih ready for 
market, per acre, worth from $33 to C42. Muttard 
tttd has been profitably grown in some sections. 
Flax and htmp are favorably noticed; the greaMsl 
obstacle to their profitable collate being the- want 
of suitable machinery for breaking and olea^ng iha 
lint. The planling of treu for Ihe ptoducllon of 
limber for fences — such as catulpa, chestnut, black 
locust, &c. — is recommended, Ihe ki«es-to be set in 
rows a round the outside of fields.. Xhfi osago 
orange as a hedge plant is noticed, but ita vajue for 
a permanent and convenient fence ia considered, not 
yet fully ascertained. 

iMrtEHENTS.— The introduotion of % itttt tnould/ 
board plow is recommended, as being better adapt-, 
ed for the rich alluvial lands, on account of tt« 
scouring more readily, and keejjing otcaner thou any 
other. 

A SciKNTiric AaaicuLTUBAc Sitovbt of. Ihe 
state is advocated, whiob il is thought should be 
commenced as soon as piacticable. 

A State Faer, under the supervision of the Board, 
is lo be held at Cincinnati on the 11th, 13th kud 
13th of September next. 

RiADiNO Booxs roa Schools.— The AfaiiacAv 
Kill Ploanaan suggests that an "important im- 
provement in oar common schools woolld ha to in- 
troduce better matter for riadin; . Instead of pat- 
ing young scholars to read of the celebrated men of 
old'-warriors mostly, who acquired their renown 
by shedding human blood — let a part of their read- 
ing lessons consist in oompoeitloos rotating to Agri- 
culture." 

KiLUNG SoKBEi.. — Aocording to the Uichigan 
Fartur, plowing sorrel, with a sballow furrow, 
late in the fall, leaving the roots exposed to ihe ao- 
tiou of the frosl through the winter, has been found 
effectual in destroying that pornioious plant. 
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Cctttrs from l)n£ jN'orton — JSo. 6. 

Ob the IT vtritive Taloe of Oat Hajr. 

AjULinciX LASomATOBT, Yaiji Collkox, ) 
iV^«0sAiMMii, Com., JMy, 18S0. J 

Eds. CuLTivATom — In the January No. of the 
Joarnal of Agrioaltnre, pablished by the Highland 
and Ag. Soo. of Scotland, I notice an article *' on 
Oat Hay, and the relative nutritive value of oats 
OQt green and cut fiilly ripe,'' by Dr. A. Voelcker, 
Prof, of Chemistry in the Royal Ag. College at 
Cirencester. The subject is one which has long in- 
terested me, and I call attention the more readily to 
the statements made here, inasmuch as Dr Voelcker 
is an old friend, in whose results I have much con- 
fidence. We have worked together in the Labora- 
tory of Mulder, where he was first assistant, and I 
am sure that he will benefit the cause of agricultu- 
ral science, now that his whole energies are devoted 
to it. 

The idea of cutting grain while yet quite green, 
and of making it into hay in the same manner as grass, 
is not by any means entirely novel. Experiments of 
an imperfect nature have been made before the pre- 
sent ones, with this same end in view. Some of 
these have perfeotly succeeded, while others have, 
if not unsuccessful, been at least less striking in 
their success. We have needed in the occurrence of 
these unsatisfactory experiments, some general 
principles upon which to reconcile them if possible, 
or at least discover the source of error, or by means 
of which we might more fully attain our object of 
inquiry. We need also the union of scientific with 
practical knowledge. Upon this subject, in order 
to the certain determination of many points, I will 
copy two or three sentenceb from Dr. Voelcker's 
paper. 

''On the other hand, I am convinced that practi- 
cal men will remain in the dark on many of the most 
important points of agriculture so long as they de- 
spise the aid of chemistry, and persist in solving in- 
quiries connected with agriculture by mere blind ex- 
peri men tising; by experiments I mean made without 
plan, or anything clearly defined and distinctly un- 
derstood. If those engaged in such random trials 
would bear in mind that nature does not give a pre- 
cise answer to an indistinct question ; and if they 
would be candid enough to believe, in all cases in 
which an experiment has failed to answer their ex- 
pectations, that the experiment itself, or the antici- 
pated result, must be false in principle, and that con- 
sequently the fault is their own, and not on the part 
of nature — a great deal of good would be eflfected. 
Unfortunately, however, most men are as quick in 
condemning the value of the materials used in a 
bungling experiment, as they are eager to praise and 
enthusiastic in recommending every result when the 
experiment proves favorable to their views; and 
when such an experimenter has some kind of theo- 
retical notion in his head with which the experiment 
can be made to tally, the case is still worse. In 
this way a great deal of harm has been done, and 
the progress of scientific agriculture retarded in- 
stead of advanced." 

There is much of sound practical sense in the 
above remarks, and every person who has stu- 
died over the numerous unprofitable and weari- 
some discussions, which fill up many of our agricul- 
tural papers, will fully appreciate it. It is for want 
of knowledge as to what they are about, that the 
MMitradictory results of most experimenters are to 

ascribed. 



In the present case, Dr. Yoalokar mtwm ta htm 
happily united science vitli eonad jpraetieal wkm^ 
and we consequently liave iatalligible «id,|iitttUs 
statements from him. . 

The first point to wMck atteatUm was wetud, 
regarded the proportion of water eoa f e i ae d .k tks 
straw and grain of the ripe and aaripo eat tatpii 
tively; both samples being of the laae ▼ariety ud 
taken from the same field. As miglit have best 
expected, the green oats contained most i|ratcff| tUi 
is shown by the following table: 

Oat 9 fully rtpe. 
Per eentage of Water. FkoporUon ot 

Straw. Grain. Jhp Straw. 

8848 904S nM 

Oat 9 cut gretn, 
63.90 98M eM3 

I have taken the mean of the varioas reeoki fives, 
as some discrepancy appears in the siagle 4eMrBi* 
nations. By this table, several geaeralaoaelasiou 
are indicated— 

1. That the proportion of water ia the varifs 
plant is greatest. 

2. That the proportion of the dry straw ia the 
unripe plant is greatest. 

3. That when th'e plant is dry, the graia beeiss 
larger proportion to the straw than woud kave bess 
imagined; being, even in the greea plaaty More tksi 
one-third of the whde weight, and ia tke dry plait 
nearly one half. 

The next step taken by Dr. Voelcker, was to de* 
termine the nutritive value of his several saaples. 
In this case regard was had only to the amoant of 
nitrogen contained in them, that being eoasidered 
the most important ingredient, ia estimating asy 
particular variety of nutritious food. He eaus the 
body in oats which contains nitrogen, by the gese* 
ral name of protein ; this name applvia^ to a dais 
of bodies that contain about as much nitrogen, asd 
that are about as nutritious, as lean meat wbea it 
is dry. 

The proportions, or per centages of proteia ob- 
tained by Dr. Voelcker were as follows: 

I. Oat 9 fully ripe — Meanretuiti. 
Grain, 15.39 pr ct. of protein compoondf. 
Straw, 8.46 " " " * 

II. Oat 9 cut Grsea. 

Grain, 17.87 pr ct. of protein compounds. 
Straw, 11.01 *• " " ^ 

No. II. was cut when the stalk and leaf vers yet 
quite green, and the grain milky, but fully formed. 
They were cut at the same time, the green oats 
having been sown about one month later thaa the 
others. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the above re- 
sults are not only extremely interesting in a scien- 
tific point of view, but are of much practical im. 
portance. 

1 . We see in comparing the nnmbere ia the ripe 
and unripe straw, that the latter contaias t^ pr et. 
more nitrogen than the former. 

2. That the unripe grain also contains aiore ni- 
trogen ; this may seem a very strange result, bat 
may be explained when we consider the fact, that 
the unripe oats, although they had not attaiaed their 
full bulk, had received most of their nitrogeaons 
compounds, and that the after increase while ripen- 
ing, must have consisted mainly in aa aeeoaialatien 
of starch, and other non-nitrogenoas bodieft* 

In addition to the facts established by tbese 
analyses, it is to be borne in mind, that tka varipe 
straw is also much richer in starch, gum, svgar aad 
other compounds of the same nature, all oif tiMBi 
both nutritious and easily digestible, bat wbfob are 
for the most part in ripening, gn^aallj' eiNiV«rted 
into woody fibre. 
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Here too the larger quantity of water, which has 
beeD already shown to exist in the unripe straw, is 
to be bro«ght into account. This water helps to 
render the food asore soluble, and more easily di- 
gestible by the animal. We find then that an equal 
weight of the unripe straw and grain, contains 
more nitrogen, more sugar and gum, and also more 
water; so that while it is more nutritious, it is also 
at the same time more easily assimilated and digest- 
ed by the animal. This last is a point of more 
HBportance than is usually imagined. Of two kinds 
of food containing equal quantities of nitrogen, one 
may be vastly superior in its efiects w4ien fed, and 
this simply because it can be readily digested; a 
large portion of the other may even pass through 
the body unaltered. 

Dr. Voelcker gives, in addition to his theoretical 
results, two letters from farmers who have seen oat 
hay tried. One of them says, ''that when cut fine, 
oat hay goes one-fourth farther than if the oats and 
straw had been allowed to ripen." 

In many parts of the eonntry, it is very difficult 
to produce good grass for cutting, Ifut easy to grow 
quite tolerable oats, at least so far as bulk of straw 
and appearance of head is concerned. The grain 
may not 011 out well if allowed to stand, but still 
would serve a good purpose as fodder when cut 
green and made into hay. There is no loss of the 
grain by shelling when cut in this way, and the hay 
would be highly relished by stock. 

I have no doubt but the same system would do 
well in the case of rye, or other grains; hay made 
from them vrould also be exceedingly nutritive. 
The facts given in the report of Dr. Voelcker, are 
quite sufficient to warrant my calling attention to 
this subject, and recommending experiments in such 
districts as feel the need of good winter fodder, and 
this of a variety that can be obtained without great 
expense. John P. Norton. 

Action of Soils on Manures* 



Professor Wat, consulting chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society, has lately made known the 
results of some important experiments made by him 
for the purpose of ascertaining the action of soils 
on the constituents of manures. Some of these ex- 
periments were repeated before the Council of the 
Society, and the following is the substance of the 
account reported in regard to them. 

On the table were glass filter-jars, containing a 
red soil from Mr. Pusey's estate in Berkshire. The 
soil, as the gentlemen present would see, occupied 
the jars to the depth of five or six inches. Upon 
one of these Mr. Way poured water obtained from 
one of the sewers of London. To another filtering 
jar he added a quantity of the fetid liqdid produced 
in the steeping of flax. Both of these liquids were 
turbid, highly colored, and exceedingly oflensive to 
the smell; but when passed through the soil, they 
were no longer the same. The resulting liquid had 
an earthy smell it is true — a smell always accompa- 
nying soils — but was no longer oflensive to the nose. 
Now to what ingredient of the soil was this meta- 
morphosis due? Was it due to the sand acting as a 
filter? It was easily proved that such was not the 
cause; and that there might be no doubt on this 
•abject, Mr. Way would pass through a filtering-jar, 
eontaiqing more than nine inches depth of fine 
white sand, a quantity of cow's urine taken from a 
tank in the country. The liquid was so far altered 
b/ the filtration, that the turbidity was removed, as 
it woald be by filtration through paper ; but the co- 



lor and disgusting smeU remained in all their inten- 
sity. Sand, therefore, obviously was not the active 
ingredient in soils in respeot to the power under dis- 
cussion. The same must be said of the different 
forms of gravel, which were only coarae aand. The 
other great ingredient of soil was clay, and to this 
Mr. Way attributed the power in question^ As an 
experiment comparative with the last, he would 
pass the same tank water through sand, mixed with 
one-fourth of its weight of white clay in powder, 
and they would observe the result was very striking. 
The liquid coming through was clear and free from 
smell; indeed it was hardly to be distinguished by 
its external characteristics, from ordinary water. 
There could be no doubt then, that the property of 
soils to remove coloring matters, and organic mat- 
ters yielding smell from solution, was due to the 
clay contained in them. Filtration was only a me- 
thod of exposing the liquid in the most perfect form 
to the action of the clay, but it was not necessary 
to the success of the process. In proof of which, 
Mr. Way stirred up a quantity of soil with putrid 
human urine, the smell of which was entirely de- 
stroyed by the admixture, and upon the subsidence of 
the earth, the liquid was left clear and colorless. 
It appeared, therefore, that the clay of soils had the 
power of separating certain animal and vegetable 
ingredients from solution; but was this property the 
only one exhibited? Mr. Way had found that soils 
had the power of stopping also, the alkalies, ammo- 
nia, potash, soda, magnesia, &c. If a quantity of 
ammonia, highly pungent to the smell, was thrown 
upon a filter of clay or soil, made permeable by 
sand, the water first coming away was absolutely 
free from ammonia. Such was the case also with 
the caustic or carbonated alkalies, potash, or soda. 
This was a very wonderful property of soils and ap- 
peared to him as an express provision of nature. A 
power, he remarked, is here found to reside in soils, 
by virtue of which not only is rain unable to wash 
out of them those soluble ingredients forming a ne- 
cessary condition of vegetation, but even those com- 
pounds, when introduced artificially by manure, are 
laid hold of and fixed in the soil, to the absolute 
preclusion of any loss either by rain or evaporation. 

But Mr. Way had found that this property of clay 
did not apply only to the alkalies and their carbon- 
ates, but to all the salts of these bases, with what- 
ever acid they were combined. Here again was a 
beautiful provision; sulphate of ammonia, when fil- 
tered through a soil, left its ammonia behind, but 
the sulphuric acid was found in the filtered liquid — 
not, however, in the free state, but combined with 
lime; thus sulphate of lime was produced, and 
brought away in the water. In the same way mu- 
riate of ammonia left its ammonia with the soil, its 
acid coming through in combination with lime, as 
muriate of that base. The same was true of all 
the salts of the diflerent alkalies, so far as he had 
yet tried them. Thus lime in the economy of nature 
was destined to one other great office besides those 
which had already been found for it — it was the 
means by which the salts ministering to vegetation 
became localised and distributed through the soil, 
and retained there until they were required for ve- 
getation. Quicklime, when dissolved in water, is 
removed by passing the water through clay or 
through most soils containing clay; and carbonate 
of lime in solution is so effectually removed, that 
hard water may be softened by the same process. 

With regard to the extent to which these actions 
were capable of being carried. It was not to be 
supposed that we could go on filtering indefinitely 
with the separation of the salts contained in the 1* 
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quid. On (ho coDlrary, ibe limit was aoan reachcti j 
but although amnll in per centagc qnalily. the puw- 
«r wai, in Teferenoe to the botk of Ibe soil, enar- 
mouslj great. He bad round tbsta pore claj' would 
Abaarb, perbaps, two-tenths per cent, of ili weight 
or amniOBia— that ia to say, 1,000 graius would se- 
parate two giaina of ammonia; and from reasons 
'Which need uot then be noticed, a loato or a well- 
cultiiatcd clay sail would absorb nearly twice as 
much. Now every inoh in depth of soil over an 
•ore of ground weighed about 100 tons. Conse- 
qaeatiy, ten inebes of depth of such soil, would 
froigh 1,000 tana, and would be adequate to com- 
liine with and retain Iwa tons of ammonia, n (jaon- 
tity which wonid be furniabed by about twelve 
tons of gtiano. Now. one-sixtieth of this power 
-would an ffice for tha preierTation of the ammonia 
of an outside doss of guano; consequently, ha was 
jniliBed in aajing that the property was prnclically 
of immense aotitity. Mr. Way staled that he bad 
asoenained the Eitcnt of the power in different soils 
and for the different alkalies. The property was 
decidedly a chemical one; and although he intend- 
ed only to stale the facts, without pnlering upon 
their explanation, he might say (hat ho had every 
reaaon to belle*e that he should be able to develop 
that aatisfactorlly at the proper time. 

At a subsequent lecture Prof. Way stated that he 
waa first led into this train of investigation by hav- 
ing been informed by one or two person* that urine, 
by being passed throagh certain filtering substan- 
ces, might be entirely deprived of its soloring mat- 
ter and odor. Prof. W. said he was not only deep- 
ly interested in tboM statements, hut totally unable 
to Bocoont on chemical prinoiples for the effects 
thus simply produced ; and of so high a degree of 
importance did be consider them, as fertile in a se- 
ries of new facts, which would lead not only to new 
views of chemical combination, under peculiar me- 
chanical conditions, but also to a modifioalion of 
the theory of the mode by which manure is reservcit 
in the soil until required as food for plants, and In 
immediate application in practical agriculture, and 
he lost no time iu verifying these results, und en- 
deavoring to account for their occurrence. As he 
proceeded in this path of inquiry, the new TbcIs, as 
tbey rapidly succeeded each oilier, were such as 
would have been totally unexpected on the ordinary 
principles of comhinalion ; and which would ovontu- 
ally, he bad no doubt, lead to new modes of regard- 
ingithemical action when taking place under cer- 
tain iiondilions. Prof. W. then pruoeedcd to show 
experimentally the power nf finely divided clay soils 
to abstract tbe coloring matter and smell from log- 
wood water, London porter, putrid urine, infusion 
of flax, and tank water ; and to explain Ibe proba- 
ble manner in which such soils decomposed the 

cing it by Jime; and also by what a beautiful pruvi- 
■ion of nature the subslances vulunldc as food for 
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ml laws, which strikingly arrest the alivulinn oi 

and wisdom of the CrcBlor, of vhose work only 
perfection ia the unvarying attribute. 

The commiltet have resolved that the following 
siibjeots be adopted for invoalignlion during the en- 
suing year: 

1, The continaation of tbe investigation into the 
abaorpiiva properties of soils, including olays. 

'*. Tbo nulritiva properties of lbs grasses. 



. Tbe agricnltunl properties of the ebslksamt 



lals. 



The Life ol the Fanner FttTorable to Ike nnsill 
of Knoirlcdge. 

Eds. Cdltivatob — I was highly gratified in read. 
ing the ariicle from yoor correspondent, Hoa. I. 
HoLBBOoK, on the queaiioo " Sbonld the Pinaei 
bo a man of knowledgef I think he has shnra 
plainly enough, that the farmer should he a man tt 
knowledge, not only as a farmer, but •■ a rstieisl 
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But notwithstanding the obvioo* adfaotagM d 
knowledge to the farmer, there is a prevailing im 
pression, especially among intelligent young ma, 
tbnt tbe pursuit of agricnliure is unfavorable to Ih« _ 
pursuit of kngwiedgo, and tbe general onltivatiai 
of the mind,— that the life of a fanner ■■ a Ula oF 
drudgery and tifil. without any slimnltuor opporll- 
nitj for intellectual improvement, — and that If a 
farmer is intelligent, he is so in apite of the MrlUf 
degrading tendency of his ocoBpatioa. Tbe c*- 
brated John Foster, of England, in a teller to lb 
mother, speaks of the people in the agri«altnrri 
parts of the land aa "extremely igaoram and dd 
of apprehension," and then remarki, "Field oeel- 
pations, with their attendant and oonseqnent babilt, 
nototionsly tend In atupiry tbe mental facaltios;" 
that is, ibose who till the soil are, aa a matter k 
fact, nol only ignorant, but this occupation has! 
tendency to stupify ibo mind, aad keep them ign*- 
rant! Now, although Foster might have found, il 
Ibis country, that the farmers are very far from b«- 
ing " ignorant, and dull of appreheoaion," I* 
would have found a great relnetanee among yonsg 
men to engage in agriculture, as though it were il 
fact degrading and stupifying to tbe mcotal faeni-' 

We maintain jnst the opposite view, — thftt Ike 
occiipBiion of the farmer is favorable to tbe panA 
of knowledge,— favorable to iotelleoiaal liealth, «•• 
tivity, and vigor of mind, so that if B youDg msa 
I tasto for knowledge, be sboQid for tkii 
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gratify this taste fur knowledge better iban ia ««J 
other calling. 

1. The life of the farmer is favorable to the par- 
suit of knowledge, became il Is favorable for haalik. 
It is admitted that agrioulture is « health} ooonpa* 
tion — healthy for boys and for meu. Many niaa, 
of broken down constitutions bate renewed their 
age by leaving the shop or the eonnting-roMn, anl 
following the plow. The farmer, who breaibea the 
fresh air, and listens to the songs of birds, and leM 
so much in nature to interest bim, is saldom Ireabled 
with bypochonilria, dyspepsia, and iadigeatiee, 
which are aa injurious to tbe pnrsuit of knowledge 
as to happiness and beatib. The man who ha* beta 
oonHned in bis shop all day, if he baa a little !>!• 
sure, wishes to go ont and breathe the fi-esh air, «f 
te (Aoufd do, to recover his elasticity of miod and 
body. The shoemaker and tailor cannot take op a 
book with the same zest at noon or at nigbl, as tbe 
man who has been breathing thefrosbair. Wbo 
docs not envy the bealib, strength, and cheer of tbe 
wood chopper, tbe reaper, the mower or Ibe plow- 
man, not only as a means of bappinesa bul aa b- 
vorahle to intelleoiual vigor and tbe pnraait af 
knowledge! 
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.ere be anj' daubl (hat the ocoapBtioa which 
b bealtb Kod cbcer to tbc rarmer, is Tavor' 
le develupmentof the mind, and thepuraBil 
edge, e*pecialiy when we coDnider the id- 
ODuection between health of lady and 
mind, anJ how msoj mindi are oecesaari- 
, dinted, and liekly, because dwelling in ■ 
ddekly body? 

1 farmer hai iiiiurt for the pursoit of know. 
ktide from Ibe leisure which winter evo- 
lioy daya, and intervBls between hurrying 
f labor afford; he can, almost every day, 
few momeols, or an hour for reading, 1/ he 
irtfor imprevtmtai. If the fn 
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honghl, reflection and inquiry, during the 
work, niaeh of it, being of such ■ nature 
rd opporlanily for digesting what ho has 
leoUUy if il relates to agricuitare. The 
my farmers are no more iatelligent is, nol 
tfjr Aae* noltiiuTi, bat because they do not 
htir Itiivrt. The most ignorant farmers are 
ans the most indastrious. Some of the mort 
11, clficient farmertaf my aoquuintance, ere 
atelligent also. Nor does their inlelllReDi^o 
a lazy, but rstber atimulatet them to labor, 
e hold of labor, too, with more zeal and inte- 
feel less tired al the close nf the day, than 
irudgi, whose vacant mind it uninterested 
> seas aoddaea. The man who ia to work on 
t heap will not do less, but more work, If he 
few moments in rending an essay or locture 
es, so that he may labor ialtlligtnll!/. 
ultaral pursuits bave a healthy inOuencsoD 

and thus favor the pursuit of knowledge. 
er is free, on the one hand, from Iha tor- 
;xcitemenl, anxiety, and perplexity of the 

and trader, and oD the other band, from 
las and monotony of the day laborer, or the 
, who does one tiling Ibe year round. Too 

ike anfavorable to menial vigor and Im- 
I. The constant variety of objecle which 
s attention of the farmer, the interest be 
a crops, and his growing stock, keep the 
va and bealtfay, contribnling not only to 
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has a taste for knowledge, 
r a farmer, as being well 



9 gratify ihta taale. 
aiad for improvement. 
MODpalioo of the farmer aObtds faim a 



opportunity 11 

nalnral aciences, and is thus favo 
anil of knowledge. The shoemaker, or the black- 
amith may be interested In the study of meteorolo- 
gy, but his daily occupation does not, like that of 
the farmer, give him an opportunity to observe th* 
weather, the wind, clouds and storms, and their in- 
fluence on vegetable and animal Hfe. The mesha- 
niG must have his shop, and the lawyer his office to 
make observations on nature, but the farmer must 
shut his eyes not to make these observations. He 
need not leave hia work to observe the diflerent kinda 
of rocks and soils he meets with, and the nature of 
theae soils. If be has a taste far natural history, h« 

their habits, for his daily occupation gives bim the 
bpsi chance in the world to notice the habits of 
birds, animals and inaeols. The book of nature ia . 
tly open before him, inviting hire 
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forda a pure and exalted souroe of bappiU' 
who is so favorably sitnated to investigate these 
lavi't, — uhilt pariaing Aii appointtd taboi — aa the 
farmer! Who can so well learn the laws of vege- 
table life, tts he who is constantly experimenting on 
those laws? Who can so well observe flowers, 
grasses, plants grains and trees, and their habits, 
ea the farmer, whose basinegs it is to cultivate 
them, and bring (hem to perfeetiont 

It seems to be a wise provision of our Heavenly 
Pother tbat the great book of nalare, so interekling 
and full of instruction, should be constantly open to 
the litltri of tte toil, who are the largest part of 
the human family. Farmera are just beginning to 
see how interesting this book ia, and thai they may 
Bud both pleasure and proQl in reading this book — 
a pleasure that llghtena toil, and digniSes labor, 
making the oecnpatlon of the farmer suitable, not 
only to ■ fhyiieai, but to an inltlUcl^ial being. 

b. The practical advantage to be derived by the 
farmer from an acquaintance with science, rendera 
his occupation favorable to Ibe pursuit of know- 
ledge. The natural aciences, Botany, Qeology, 
Chemistry, and many others, are not only interest- 
ing in themselves, but intimately connected with the 
cultivation of the farm. It is by the aid of these 
sciences that the great improvements in agriculture 
hava been made the past few years, and that we 
may expect jniproveroenla hereafter, if the farmer 
'" not study science because it ia interesting, he 

. study it because it is uteful, — because it is na- 

iry to the successful cultivation of bis land. 

over interesting science may be, the great mass 
of laborers, having tittle leisure, and no parlieular 
lasle for seicnce, do nol pursue it. Even profos- 
lional men do not. They have no stimulus to pur- 
>ue it, as the farmer has. For the same reason that 
I lawyer is favorably situated to obtain a knowledge 
if law, or a clergymen to obtain a knowledge of 
:heolog]'. a farmer ia favorobly slloated to obtnto a 
inowiedge of the sciences. As a lawyer who has a 
laae to try on insurance, on Hssaall and battery, 
ir trespass, will take more interest in exeminiog the 
aw on Ihoso aubjecta Iboo a farmer, or a physi'^ian ; 
>o will the farmer who ia conalanlly working the 
loil, mixing manures, and raising crops, lake more ■ 
ntercal in essays on these subjacti than a lawyer, 
1 aboemaker or a tDsebanlo. Tbe farmer will oon- 
lult Jobustoo and olher authora, for the same rea- 
■00 that a lawyer will oonsull Blaekatone and Keut. 
A merchant or mechanio may read an nnnlysis of 
the different kinds of grain, of the different soil* 

manures, but he has no soch motive to r 
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ber this analysis, and be interested in it, as the far- 
mer has, M'ho is constantly raising grain, mixing 
soils and manures. The man who is applying ashes, 
lime, or plaster of Paris to his soil, will be more 
interested in an explanation of the mysterious and 
diversified agency of these substances, and of the 
adaptation of each to particular crops, than a maii 
who is writing sermons, or pleading law, or making 
shoes, or selling goods. 

The farmer, therefore, has extraordinary facili- 
ties and motives to become acquainted with science, 
for almost every science aids him in bis work, gives 
him skill and power, as well as pleasure and profit. 
He can read the theory, and then test the theory 
by his observation and experiments. Science comes 
not only to please but to profit; not only to enrich 
his mind with knowledge but to enrich his farm, — 
to improve his fruit and stock — to fill his barns and 
granaries. Formerly, it was thought a farmer had 
no use for knowledge. Now it is found that no la- 
borer has more use for knowledge. Even the profes- 
sional man has less use for science than the farmer. 

It is not true, then, that field occupations '' tend 
to stupify the mind,** as Foster remarks. But they 
have the opposite tendency, to awaken intellect, 
and stimulate curiosity in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Nature is constantly before the farmer, proposing 
problems for him to solve; questions for him to an- 
swer; tempting and provoking him to read her laws; 
by making knowledge contribute to his health, 
as well as to his happiness. He need not travel out 
of his way, or leave his work, to find the book of na< 
ture, and observe her lessons and laws. No other 
laborer has so many facilities, or so many induce- 
ments to pursue knowledge and read nature, as the 
farmer, who is constantly experimenting upon the 
laws of nature. 

6. I observe in conclusion that the pursuit of 
agriculture is favorable to the general development 
and cultivation of the mind. It furnishes a home 
for the farmer and his family, a pleasant, rural home 
— one of the most essential means of moral, social, 
and intellectual improvement. The farmer and his 
children are free from many temptations to vice, in- 
temperance, idleness and extravagance, which are 
the bane of intellectual improvement. His life is 
adapted to develop self-reliance, energy, manly in- 
dependence, as well as habits of observation, com- 
parison and reasoning. In the rotation of crops, 
the application of manures, the cultivation of fruit 
and raising stock, and in planning the work of a 
farm, as well as in buying and selling, there is abun- 
dant exorcise for the Judgment of the farmer. The 
business of the merchant is said to be favorable to 
developing the judgment, hut we submit whether 
the occupation of the farmer does not afiord a more 
enlarged and healthy sphere for the exercise of the 
judgment, than that of the merchant or mechanic. 

I noticed, recently, a paragraph from Elihu Bur- 
ritt, the import of which was, that the meohanic was 
more favorably situated than any other class of peo- 
ple, to obtain knowledge and cultivate his mind. 
But is not the occupation of the farmer quite as fa- 
vorable to health, and elasticity of both mind and 
body? Does it not nflord as much or more leisure 
for improvement? Does not his occupation, which 
is a series of experiments on the laws of nature, 
give him a far better opportunity to observe these 
laws, and become acquainted with and interested in 
them, than that of the mechanic? Do not the nu- 
merous successful applications of science to agri- 
culture, aflford a greater stimulus to pursue these 
sciences, as well as a better opportunity for the cul- 
tivation of the mind, and the exercise of the judg- 



ment, than can be found in the more monotOBooi 
employment of the mechanic? 

If the farmer, therefore, remains ignorant tncl 
stupid, it cannot be for want of opportunity for im- 
provement. He is a workman, an experimenter ii 
the great Laboratory of Nature, where all he sees 
and hears invites him to observe, and inquire, m4 
learn ; where he can employ in his daily labor, what- 
ever knowledge he may possess, and find motives to 
obtain more knowledge. The means of knowledge, 
too, are within his reach, so that his life need not 
be a life of drudgery and toil, unless he chootesto 
make it so. To be sure, the farmer must workj 
and work hard, and therefore ho needs the stimoloi 
of knowledge; for knowledge will stimulate and 
encourage him to work, so that he can, not only d» 
more work, but do it also to better advantage. /»• 
telligent labor is the most successful labor. Maiy 
men who find no stimulus to labor, when it its 
mere exercise of physical strength, will labor with 
zeal and enthusiasm, if the mind is only interested, 
at it may be in almost all the work of the farmer. 
The occupation of the farmer, then, should be 
chosen, not merely as favorable to competence, con- 
tentment, independence, health, moriJity, and the 
social virtues, but also as favorable to the pursuit 
of knowledge and the cultivation of the mind. 
James Tufts. Wardsboro, Vt,, June, 1860. 

Si)e ilmriDtr. 

Ponltryand Ponltir Books. 

Thx Povltby Book : a treaii«e ou feeding and ffeaeral manage- 
nient of fowls i wiih uumeroiu oriffiiuU deacripUons and portraiis 
from life. B}' John C Bemixtt, M. D. 

The publishers of this work state, that ** to the 
author, is due the credit of having originated \\n- 
interest now felt in respeet to poultry.'' The au- 
thor himself states that he was frequently requester 
to publish the book, by poultry breeders and fan- 
ciers; and in proof of its important character, he 
tells us that in preparing it, ''all accessible author- 
ities have been consulted, '^ though he deems it 
unnecessary to mention the books which have beeo 
laid under contribution, as it would only make a 
'' pedantic display.'' In addition to this, we are. 
told there has been '' a vast mass of correspondence" 
which has brought out much important matter, '* not 
elsewhere to be found.'' He also congratalatcs 
himself on one or two other points. ''Special at- 
tention," he says, "has been given to the descrip- 
tion of the varieties of fowls, and it will appear on 
examination that great labor has been expended on 
this department ; and the author flatters himself that 
a remarkable degree of accuracy has been attained" 
The "original portraits" of fowls which are given 
in the book, are deemed by the author to possess 
" great importance and value," and be thinks they 
" will add to the fame of the eminent artists" by 
whom they have been executed. Finally, the author 
prides himself especially on the character of the 
department of the book relating to the breeding and 
management of poultry — a department which, v^ 
are told, " is designed to be a vade mecum;** and 
he complacently concludes, that "in no other work, 
can similar information be found. '^ 

These are certainly high claims; how well tbcj 
are supported, we shall see, as we prooeed with our 
examination of the work. 

The chapter on the *' origin of the Domestic' 
Fowl," comprising seven pages, is, almost every 
word, copied from Richardson, with mo intinatie* 
of credit, except in a few of the latter paragrapb>- 
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poblie wiH judge whether this omiseion to give 
tin ** requisite eredit,^^ is in acoordanoe with the 
fHrinciples which shoald govern authors. 

The prinwrj objeet of the author seems to have 
hfn to multiply varieties or breeds of the domestic 
lowl, or to describe those already known under such 
■tmes, aud in suoh. terms as would lead to the belief 
that they are rare and desirable. Hence of the 
Malay tribe of fowls, he has the Chittagong, the 
Shanghae, the White Shanghae, the Cochin China, 
tha Royal Cochin China. (Burnham's importation,) 
Csehin China, (Baylies' importation,) Great Malay, 
the Shakebag, Common Malay, the Great Java, and 
thi Guilderland fowl. Persons acquainted with the 
fowls described under these names, will readily 
reeogniie affinities which prove them to belong to 
Us same stock. They are not arranged precisely 
ii the order here given, but are mixed up, in several 
iostances, with other varieties. 

The Chittagong is represented by outs which pur- 
port to be portraits of fowls from Mr. Rugg, who 
it is declared '' is beyond dispute, one of the best 
fowl breeders in America," and whose fowls, it is 
•tid, ** excite astonishment and admiration, in all 
fowl fanciers." A quotation is made from a letter 
of Mr. Rugg, in which he complains that this breed 
b as heretofore been confounded with the great Ma- 
ay, whereas he thinks they have '' points of differ- 
snce which will be found to be important." Dr. 
Bennett attempts to justify this notion by reference 
o Richardson, whose cuts and description of the Ma- 
ay he copies, giving the customary credit and 
narks of quotation, but with an interpolation of two 
words which entirely change the sense and purport 
>f the language. Richardson says of the Malay, — 
' This fowl is also frequently called the Chitta- 
rong," — evidently intending to say, as almost every 
English writer on poultry has said, that the terms 
Vlalay and Chittagong, refer to the same fowl ; and 
o prevent this being said, Dr. Bennett inserts the 
rords " but erroneously," making Richardson say 
^ this fowl [the Malay] is frequently, but trront- 
>u8ly, called the Chittagong!" It is proper to 
lotice that there is nothing to show that the words 
tllnded to were added, or that they were not in the 
»riginal. Without stopping to comment on the 
lonetty of this act, I will simply offer one quotation, 
hough many similar passages by various authors 
night be adduced, to show that the Malay and 
!?hittagong fowl are the same. In the work entitled 

* Farmiffgfor Ladies,*' by the** Author of British 
flusbandry," page 75, it is said — '* The Malay or 
Chittagong, are natives of the isles of Java and 
Sumatra, from whence they have been introduced 
nto this country [England,] where they are now 
K>mmon, and are the largest known breed of fowls." 

Dr. Bennett makes three breeds of Cochin China 
owls. The first of which is simply called ''Cochin 
^hina," and the cuts accompanying are copied from 
lichardson, together with that writer's description 
>f the Queen's fowls. One would naturally suppose 
hat these were royal fowls, if any could be called 
uch; yet the next chapter has the caption ** Royal 
yOchin-Cbina Fowl-Burnham*s importation." Here 
i-e have what are called ^' original portraits" of 
tfr. Burnham's fowls, and Dr. Bennett triumphantly 
leclares that this representation '* is believed to be 
he only correct delineation of the species extant," 
ind he ** flatters" himself that it *' will henceforth 
»• deemed the standard of comparison!" In the 
ame style of vulgar boasting, it is added that 

* Mr. Burnham^s importation is the best of the 
Jnejhin- China race which have been brought to this 
iowitry ;" and to crown their lofty pretensions, it is 



stated that Mr. Nolan's stock, from which Mr. 
Burnham's came, ** took the premiom at one of the 
agricultural fairs in England, while standing at the 
side of Her Majesty's fowls." It is not stated that 
Her Majesty's fowls were in competition for premi- 
um with Mr. Nolan's, and yet, notwithtanding the 
ridiculousness of such an idea, it is obviously intend* 
ed to make the credulous and ignorant believe it, by 
saying that Mr. Nolan's fowls were ''standing 
beside" Her Majesty's. 

Dr. Bennett pretends to know the precise origin 
of the Cochin- China fowls, and dogmatically asserts 
that they " are derived from a mixture of the Chit- 
tagongs and Shanghaes; yet he says, " those im- 
ported into England, undoubtedly participate in 
the blood of the Wild Indian game." He thinks 
this idea is '' corroborated by the fact that English 
writers pronounce them to be game, when speaking 
of their habits and prowess;" and he concludes that 
these "facts" (?) prove " the Queen's and Mr. 
Burnham's fowls to be different from what are oom> 
monly called Cochin-Chinas, which are the mere 
cross of the Chittagongs and Shanghaee." [pp. 46, 
47.] 

But the "fact" in regard to the Queen's fowls be* 
ing "game," which was supposed to prove them to be 
"different from what are commonly called Coehin- 
Chinas," turns out, by Dr. Bennett's own showing, 
to be no fact at all ; for at the conclusion of the 
chapter, (page 50) he says, " It may be well to 
add, that the London Illustrated Newe has fallen 
into another serious error in respect to the Royal 
fowls, in saying that 'the cock is game, to the last 
degree, capable of killing the most powerful game 
cock in a few minutes.' This is impossible, on 
account of their size and shape." , 

Thus what is given as " fact" on page 46, is con- 
demned as " serious error" on page 60 ! 

But there are other strange inconsistencies con- 
nected with Dr. B.'s description of the Cochin- 
China fowl. It will be noticed that he calls them 
a " species'* and a " race'' and yet, strangely 
enough, on the same page he asserts that they are 
" derived from a mixture" of what he calls distinct 
stocks ! Such palpable contradictions can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the anther is 
grossly ignorant of the terms he employs.* 

The cuts representing what Dr. B. oalla the 
"Common Malay fowl," are copies of those which 
Mr. Bement gives for the "Bucks County fowl." 
We are told— "the best varieties of this ftreeii in 
this country, are the Jersey Blues, the Bucks Coun- 
ty and the Boobies." The Jersey Blues are said to 
have "all the characteristics of the East India 
fowls," but " have diminished in size by neglect 
and careless breeding." Yet notwithstanding this 
"neglect" and diminution of size. Dr. B. gives the 
statement of Mr. Rugg, that the "he has known in 
a single instance, caponised fowls of this variety 
weigh twenty-five pounds a pair," and it is added 
that the farmers of New Jersey "set a value upon 
the stock equivalent to that which the Dorking bears 
in England." Rather singular evidence of "neg- 
lect and careless breeding." 

The Bucks County and Booby fowls are summarily 
disposed of as "unprofitable," being, "with what 

* Dr. Pricbud, in bis " Nataml History of Man,'^ rivet the follow, 
iiiff definition of Kpecies : " Species are simply tribes of plant* oj 
animals, wUich are eeratmly known or may be inferred on rati^Hc- 
tory grounds, to bare dewended f>om tbe same stocks, or from 
paremagespracisely similar, and in no way distinnisbed from cnrh 
other.** Tbe same author defines varieties as fMlows : " Varieties 
difier from species in this circnmstaiice, that tbe |)ecoliariiies in 
question are not coeval with tbe tribct but sprang up in it since the 
commencement of itf exialeuce, and coustttote a deviation from its 
orifinal cbaractsr." 
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are called Malay fowls in the Ticinity of New York, 
degenerate varieties.'' Bat the reader will perhaps 
be surprised to find that notwithstanding the degen- 
eracy of what are ealled Malay fowls about New 
York, Dr. Bennett, in describing the ''Great Java 
fowl," refers to specimens in the possession of two 
persons which he deems ''among the most valnable 
fowls in the eoantry'' — the cock weighing at one 
year old ten pounds, and the pullet nine pounds and 
a quarter — which were, he says, "purchased in New 
York as* Malays/' Thus the Malay fowls about New 
York degenwaU into "Great Javas"! 

In regard to the color of these fowls, we are told 
by Dr. Bennett, in his usual dogmatical style, that 
"like all other pure Java fowls, they are of a black 
or dark auburn color!" But who does not know 
that fowls from Java comprise almost all varieties 
of color? 

But as we proceed in the examination of Dr. 
Bennett's book, we are more and more impressed 
with his extraordinary genius. His skill extends 
even to the restoration of varieties of fowls which 
have been long extinct; such as the Shakebag, and 
the crested fowl with white plumage on the body, 
and a large black top-knot. 

The Shakebag fowl was brought into notice in 
England about eighty years ago, but according to 
Martin, Dixon, and all late English writers, has not 
been seen for many years. But Dr. Bennett has 
horrow€d a couple of figures, which he pretends are 
original delineations of Shakebag fowls imported 
by Mr. Tucker of the Tremont House, Boston ! His 
description of this resuscitated Shakebag, with some 
of the circumstances connected with it may amuse 
the reader. He begins by saying — "This fowl has 
so many points of affinity with the Malay tribe that 
there can be no impropriety in associating it with 
them. It is more beautiful than most of the variety — 
[what "varte/y" — the Malay, which he has just 
called a "<ri6€ ?"] the plumage of the cock being 
extremely brilliant and gaudy." 

He then goes on thus — "The fowls delineated 
here, were imported by Mr. John L. Tucker, of the 
Tremont House, Boston, and were drawn from the 
birds [now] in possession of Mr. James S. Parker, 
of the Samoset House, Plymouth. A glance at the 
portraits will show that they are magnificent birds. 
Tkejf art txcetdingly rare in this country j this be- 
ing the only importation of which I have howl- 
edge,'^ 

The description of the plnmage, kc, of these 
pretended Shakebags is added; but before inserting 
this, it is necessary, in order to render the subject 
fully intelligible, to introduce some collateral illus- 
trations. It will be shown that the pair of fowls 
above alluded to, described by Dr. Bennett in his 
book, pp. 54 to 56, as Shakebags, were described by 
him in the Boston Cultivator of August — , 1849, as 
" Great Malays," accompanied by a cut of the Ma- 
lay Fowl, copied from Mr. Bement's work! In 
the latter article he complains that the Malay fowl 
in this country, has '^ degenerated by 'close breed- 
ing,' until a vestige of the pure Malay can scarcely 
be traced." (It is rather queer that "close breed- 
ing" should destroy the "purity" of the breed, what- 
ever its disadvantages in other respects.) But he 
continues — "Some of those [Malays] of the purest 
blood were imported by Mr. Tucker of the Tremont 
House, Boston, under tbe name of 'Dorkings,' and 
were presented by him to Mr. Parker, of the Sa- 
moset House, Plymouth." It will be observed that 
the "habitations and names" of persons agree with 
thA«e given by Dr. Bennett when speaking of the 
kebag. The particular description , given in one 



case as that of the Shakebag^ sail In th% other •• 
that of the Great Malay, trill donbtletf be read with 
interest. It is as foUowa? 



Dr. BmiMft'f defcrtptifa qfike Dr. . 
ShakOag, ** PomUnf JSodb" pag§ Grmt 
v6. wrtvr. 

The plmnaffe of the male Is **Thm 
brilliant m im extreme, htamg of MOiaat in 
a briefat red and glomy yelfow, a btight red sn 
beaaufnllT bleaded, and sbaded beanUfhOr bisi 
with black, so aa to pfeaent amort with falaek. so 
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*aiBdMi9kMf«f 
1 art i^af yiwr 



ium and cuMivatmg appear- nort beaoiaU ai 

. The hacfclee of the mmp appeaiaaee. TiM 

-.« long and drooping ^and of a rump are looy mat ^^ 

gpolden-reddidi color. The comb of a goldea wtfUUk #• 

and wattles are large and aiugle ; comb and waHles sm 



lege large, yellow, and dertiiote of nni^e; lafs laiget ysBsw, eai 
feathers; tail long and drooping, destiinta of tetteni) tlA ii«iari 
with rich glossy plnnoage. The droc^Hng^wilh risk jrissnr |is: 




Lhe best Tarieties. breeds, andsbonli be desniink 
of a bright yellow the best vazidisa. Ttm hsas sn 
»wn, good iayeis, of a bright ysHew and gjtaiqr 



gait is lively and majestic ; in a mage. The fail is , 

word, it is the handsomest ot any majeslie ; hi a weidL ll m 
of the large breeds, and shoaid be handsomert of mf sf lhe h 
classed with the ~ 
The hens are 
and glossy brown, 

eood muses, and vuy domeslici brown, good &yei% fsed 
The eggs are rather large, well- and very doMOSlki. The 
flavored! and of a pale-reddish are rather humt vi " ' 
color. Their flesh is very fiua^ftxr and of a pale iwntfi 
so large a fowl. flesh is very flae, Set m lH|ea 

fbwL" 

Of game fowls, Dr. B. claims to have prodaeed 
a new and superior breed, which he denoaftiaalat the 
" Yankee game fowl." He gives of this *'bread" 
what he calls a "portrait taken from life/' He 
says, "this fowl was originally prodaeed hatwaea 
the Plymouth Rock and Indian Game kao/' As 
some may inquire — what is the Plymouth Rock fowl! 
I give Dr. B.'s account of its origin. "The Ply- 
month Rock fowl is in reality, one half Coehia* Chi- 
na, one-fourth Fawn-colored Dorking, oae-eighth 
Great Malay, and one-eighth Wild Indian ; having 
five primitive bloods, Shanghae,' Malay, Game, 
Turkish, and Indian." [page 77.} Will he tell us 
the proportion of these " primitive bloods," and 
other blood in the " Yankee Game breedf" 

But does Dr. Bennett mean that the fowls to 
which he applies the term "primitive" are really an 
original, distinct, and pure stock 1 This oertalnly 
would be a legitimate inference from the term. But 
if we turn to the chapter on "Breeding Fowls," 
page 194, we find it stated, point-blank, that^ — ^*Ml 
the breeds in this country are eroeeee productd bf 
accident or design/' 

A variety of fowls is described by Dr. Bennett, 
accompanied by a cut, as the "English Raven fowl." 
I have never before seen or heard of any vsiriety of 
fowls under this name. Like the fabulous Shakebags, 
the white fowl with a black top-knot, and all the 
new-fangled imaginary varieties, "the pure bloods" 
we are told '^are very rare." 

In regard to the Dorking fowl. Dr. Bennett has 
formerly talked of there being several breeds; thus 
in his "Essay on the Domestic Fowl, written exclu- 
sively for the Boston Cultivator" — and which con- 
stituted the chief ground-work of his "Poultry 
Book," he spoke of the "Pearl-white Dorking," 
the "Fawn colored Dorking," "Dappled Dorking," 
&c; but in his book, though he gives a oat and 
description of the "Fawn-colored Dorking," he 
comes to the conclusion that "it is really a misno- 
mer," and that the ' ' white and speckled are the only 
pure varieties" — all others being "hybirda." He 
gives us the authority of L. F. Allen, that the Dork- 
ings have ' ' both double and single combs," bat a few 
pages further along says for himself, "it ehould be 
remembered that all pure Dorkings ham% roe% 
combs," &c. 

Passing over Dr. B.'s description of aaforal Tari 
eties, without stopping to comaient oa aaaay of Ills 
vague and undefineable ideas, va wmm to thta Fa* 
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lish, or Top-KB#t fowl«, of whioh we are presented 
with some striking original illustrations. The 
skill of the ''artist/' prompted by the ingenuity of 
Dr. Bennett, has brought out a cut of the white 
fowl with ft blaek top-knot, which, if it ever exist- 
ed, is eonaidered by most late writers as having 
been long extinct. Dr. B. says — ''This variety of 
Polish fowl it the most pure and unmixed of the 
three; it it indeed, the uncontaminated descendant 
of the great fowl of St. Jago. Its color is a 
brilliant white with a jet black top. knot." He 
statea that various applioations have been made to 
persons in Germany and Poland to procure speci- 
mens pf this breed at any cost, but that the answers 
were, "they were no longer to be had.'' He re- 
marks — "I have never myself seen a specimen of 
the breed, and have every reason to suppose it to be 
extinet or nearly so." And yet, as if to confound 
bis own language, he says in 'the next paragraph — 
"Of this variety there are some beautiful specimens 
in tbit eoaatry!" 

Dr. B. speaks of the '"Dominique fowl" as a 
"very perfect breed," adding that he has "never 
seen 'the least variation in their appearance for the 
last thirty years. • • • Why it is that no perfect 
bloods should have escaped description by poulter- 
ers, I am anable to divine." 

Bat snppose the question is asked — what eonsti- 
tatet a Dominique fowl ? It may not be easy to 
give a definite answer; but it will probably be said 
that the terra Dominique applies to fowls of a par- 
ticular color. It is a fact, however, that the mark* 
inga of plumage which have given rise to the appli- 
cation of this term, are not confined to one breed, 
but are found among several breeds. They are 
very frequently seen among the common fowls, usu- 
oally called "Dunghills," and have been met with 
in fowls imported as Dorkings, as well as in the 
Jersey Blues, &c; so that Dominiques may be said | 
to oocar in many breeds, but of themselves are no 
breed at all. 

Dr. B. closes his descriptive list of thirty -three 
varieties of fowls, with the "African Bantam," of 
which he says — '*They are the best of all the Ban- 
tam race, yet I have never seen them described in 
the books on ornithology." No! and he never will, 
till men who know nothing of "ornithology" make 
"the books!" 

From the space^ which this article has already 
occupied, I am induced to pass without notice. Dr. 
Bennett's vagaries in regard to turkies, geese, 
docks, &«., together with those parts of his work 
relating to the management of poultry, and proceed 
to an examination of his remarks on "Breeding 
Fowls," though I shall not attempt a detailed crit- 
icism of the chapter. 

Dr. B. observes, in the outset, that in the treat- 
ment of this subject generally, "there is a loose 
and indefinite use of terms, which serves only to dis- 
tract and confuse the inquirer." If I am not mis- 
taken, the readers of Dr. Bennett's book, may with 
propriety complain of the "loose and indefinite use 
of terms" — not less in this chapter than in the parts 
of the work already noticed. For example, he 
pretends to lay down certain "physiological princi- 
ples," which, he thinks, if "well understood and 
faithfully applied, will prove of great value." The 
first of these principles is as follows: 

" When animals diflfering in order, genus, and 
species cohabit, no offspring results." 

Now what a strange compounding of terms does 
tfcta proposition comprise! And the sense is so 
obacpre that it is doubtful what idea it was intended 
to convey. If the meaning is that animals of 



different orders are incapable of producing an 
intermediate ofispring, it will be admitted; but of 
what use are the terms genus and species in this 
connexion? Animals of different orders, must of 
course be of different genera and species. The effect 
of this "loose use of terms" therefore, can only be 
to "distract and confuse the inquirer." 

Again, though the proposition be admitted as 
correct, so far as it relates to orders, it is incorrect 
in its relation to genera and species ; for offspring in 
sometimes produced between animals of different 
genera, and not unfrequently between those of dif- 
ferent species. Thus Dr. Morton says — " Hybrid- 
ity occurs not only among different species, but 
among different genera; and the cross-breeds have 
been prolific in both cases. "• For instance, the 
Guinea-fowl, which belongs to the genns Numida,9ind 
the common fowl, genus Gallut, have been known to 
breed together. I have myself seen hybirds which 
were the result of this union; and Dr. Morton 
mentions two which he had seen, and refers to three 
others of which he had heard. f 

Dr. Bennett-s second proposition is, that with 
"animals of the same order, differing in genus and 
species, the progeny is sterile in the first genera^ 
tion, as with the mule, the mongrel -goose," ho. 

By "mule," it is supposed he means the joint 
offspring of the horse and ass; but what naturalist 
regards those animals as "diffhring in genus t" 
Or is this only to be received as part of a new clas- 
sification which the learned Doctor intends to ia« 
troduoe? 

Again, Dr. Bennett eites the "mongrel goose" 
(as if there was only of|e mongrel goose,) as an 
example of sterility. What is a mongrel? Webster's 
definition (which is within* reach of all) is "an 
animal of mixed breed." But are all geese which 
are of "mixed breed," or all " mongrels" sterile? 
"Looseness of terms," indeed! The Canadiab 
wild goose and the common domestic goose, are of 
distinct species, and their joint offspring are pro- 
perly mules. They* do not breed. 

Dr. Bennett's third proposition is, that with "an- 
imals of the same order and genus, differing in 
species or variety, only, the progeny becomes barren, 
in the second generation^ as with the mulattoes." 

Well, if the '^natives" are not astonished at this, 
the Doctor may give up! The progeny of animals 
" differing in species or variety only, becomes bar- 
ren in the second generation !" What gloomy phi- 
losophy! How soon must vanish from earth those 
transcendent fowls, the "Yankee Games," the 
"Plymouth Bocks," the "Pride of Indias," &c.,— 
all crosses of different varieties. 

Tet Dr. Bennett, in another part of this chapter, 
tells us — "The best breeding is to cross or mix the 
races. This process improves the breeds in every 
respect. The best mixture is the Yankee Game 
with the Cochin-China fowls. This produces a 
race [?] of equal proportions of Wild Indian Game, 
Spanish Game, Chittagong, and Shanghae. Such 
a mixture gives great size, fine flesh and brilliant 
plumage; and at the same time the breed, [not 
"race" as above] will be very prolific."' [p. 202.] 
Whether Dr. B. regards whites and negroes as of 
diffhrent species, or only different varieties, does 
not appear, and I have no occasion to enter on the 
discussion of the question. His conclusion in respect 
to mulattoes, I leave to the observation of others 
without comment. 

Dr. B.'s fourth and last proposition has no special 
connexion with the main sabject, and if it had it is 

• 8illnuui*« Journal, voLIU, p. 218. 
t Ibid. p. 904. 
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of a character which would prevent its insertion 
here. As before remarked, it is inapracticable to 
notice all the strange things in this boasted ^^tade 
mtcifin," and anany are passed over. I shall merely 
call attention to one or two more passages. 

Dr. Bennett attempts to show that in certain 
cases in-and-in breeding may be practiced ''with 
perfect impunity.'' These cases are where the 
breed is pure. Thus, he says,— "if the breed is 
pure, «s with the rabbit, you can breed dose,'' &c. 
Are all rabbits of one breed 1 Or if not, are all 
rabbits of pure breed? 

Under the head of ''Preserving the Distinctive 
Breeds," Dr. Bennett presents us with the follow- 
ing paradox: 

"When a fowl exhibits any special marks indica- 
tive of all the races or breeds from which the cross 
originated, it is a sure evidence of extraordinary 
purity of blood, and of the superior excellence of 
the race." [p. 201.] 

Now, if this "loose and indefinite use of terms," 
does not "distract and confuse the inquirer," it 
must, at least, excite in his mind both astonishment 
and disgust! "Special marks indicative of" a 
mixture o{ "races or breeds," are "sure evidence 
of extraordinary purity of blood!!" If the above 
paragraph had appeared in the **jSt$ylum Journal/^ 
among specimens of the composition of insane per- 
sons, who would have regarded it as out of place? 
Or who can say that it is appropriate to any other 
place? 

The work closes with an appendix, which seems 
chiefly designed to show that some nev> light had 
been obtained in regard to fowls after the matter 
bad been principally prepared. Thus the Chitta- 
gongs, with a description of which the book is com- 
menced, have became the ^^JmperiaV^ Chittagongs 
in the appendix. The closing paragraph indicates 
that we have not yet reached the end of this hum- 
buggery and imposition. The credulous public is 
enjoined to hold fast, like the old woman who fired 
off the musket containing seven charge?, as "there 
are more to come yet." 

"Subsequent editions of this work will be em- 
bellished with portraits from life, by the same dis- 
tinguished artist, F. A. Durivage, Esq., of my 
Pride of India fowl, from my own stock; my South 
American Eagle fowl, (a very rare and singular 
bird,) from the stock of J. Jacob Bower, Esq., of 
Baltimore, and now in the possession of Mr. Wil- 
liam Nickerson, of Plymouth -, the Java Game Fowl, 
from the stock of Mr. George C. Pierce, of Dan- 
vers; and numerous other rare and choice breeds, 
(a full history of sixty different breed* and vari- 
eties being promised by Mr. Bower alone,*) and will 
contain an additional fund of practical matter from 
some of the best breeders in this and foreign coun- 
tries, with whom the author is in correspondence." 

With this I leave Dr. Bennett's "Poultry Book," 
though not because all its ridiculous absurdities and 
palpable contradictions have been pointed out. The 
book abounds with those of similar character. If 
any apology is necessary for the space I have devo- 
ted to this extraordinary production, it is to be found 
in the fact, that people who have no opportunity of 
knowing, beforehand, the character of the work, 
are induced to purchase it. If my remarks shall 
tend to prevent the outlay of money for that 
which is, in many respects, worse than useless, they 
will, at least, do the public some service. Obser- 
ver. 

(C^ Beware of little expenses, a small leak will 
sink a great ship. 
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FreBeh Names of Fr«fte» 



The name ^'Fondante d'jiutomne'^ ia prowMneed 
at least one hundred thousand timea annoally ia 
this country, of which at least ninety thonsaiid are 
bad French, hybrid Freneh, or awkwariaagliciamf. 
Very few of our fruit raisers underatand Frnek 
pronunciation; and when they meet with foreign 
names, they encounter them quite as awkwardhf aa 
a Moor would manage a printing press, or a ior* 
man one of McCormick's reapers. The evil of 
these names, it is trne, is not very seriooa, bnt they 
are rendered exceedingly inconvenient by their con- 
stant occurrence in use. All, except the few who 
wish to be modish, desire some way of escaping 
this continual annoyance. 

These names should be modified or altered. Some 
of them, such as Belle Lucrative, Pasae Colnaar, Fo- 
relle, Crassane and others, the sound of which if 
somewhat similar in both tongues, will assume a 
modified English pronunciation, like Jargonelle and 
Bonchretien. But there are others, not qaite so 
easily passed, such as Beurre Gris d'Hiver Nou- 
veau, Sucree d^Hoyerswerda, Deliceed^Hardenpont, 
and • Jalousie d* Fontenay Vendee. Some of these 
sorts are likely to become generally cultivated — but 
the names are really terrific, and cannot possibly 
be retained. Who shall alter themT No single in- 
dividual should ever think of setting about coining 
new names for old fruits. But the case is quite 
different with a large body of intelligent men. 
Who would be more competent than the American 
Pomological Congress? Ought not this body to 
take up the subject, and propose a revised list at 
their next session? To make this suggestion a lit- 
tle more distinct, let us take up a few names, and 
propose how they might be altered, or translated in- 
to English, or abridged, leaving for others to amend 
and enlarge these suggestions:— 

For Fondanu d'Auiomnej we mi^ht ny, Avtmwm JiBCtMif. 

*^ Paradise d^Autotnne, " ** Amtwmm FmmdiM. 

^^ Bturre Oris d^Hiver JVoinrMM, '* Off WtaKr Btrnn. 

" Beurrt d'Artmbergy '' ** ArsmUrg, 



" Bonehretien Fondantt^ " *^ MdtimK BmOtntitm. 



u 



a 

u 
a 



AngvUi 
J>ia. 



g Mfd 



" JOuchesse tf AngouIenUj 

" Beurre Diet, 

" GUmtMorceaUy '< 

We shall leave the name Louiee Bonne of Jersey , 
for some one of greater ingenuity to re-model. 

In many instances, the simple translation of the 
foreign name might be at once adopted, as fot 

Doyenne d^Ete^ my Summer Doyentu 

Rancour d^Ete, '' Summer Kambo. 

Muscat Petit, " Little Musk. 

Rousselet Hatif^ " Early Rousselet. 

Franc Real d^Bte,*'^ Summer Frane BemL 

Bergamotte Suisse^^ Siviss Bergamot, 

Pourpree Native, " Early Purple. 

YioktU HaHvej " Early VioUt. 

liabels— Timely Hint. 

"A nurseryman," says S. W. Cole, "lost $500 
by budding from a falsely marked tree before it 
bore." Another nurseryman sold several hundred 
trees of the Black Mazzard for the Napoleon Big- 
arreau, by a similar mistake in marking one lor the 
other. Thousands of trees were set out last spring, 
by purchasers all over the country, and the labels 
are neglected and are becoming lost. Now a great 
deal of the present confusion in the nomenclature 
of fruits originated in this way. Nothing was 
thought of the names till the trees began to bear. 
Curiosity was then excited, oonjcctnre was sttbsti* 
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ud fn kB»wl*dg«, tod uAiioivrBble iuUtak«i 
are nikda uid maltiplied' 

WbecB tree* hue bean tet on( in lowi, it Ii verj 
«j to tegiatw the nanai oDBby oDi in ekch aoc- 
twive raw, ia ft.boQk kept l(>i: tb»t poTpoae, irhieh 
tf 7 



rHH^-^^-nrrAr-ir-:-^ 



ftj be rehired t* «t linj moment for flfty jeart to 
•me. TU«, therefore, i« the flrit thing to be done, 
id ahonld Bot be neglected another dey bj an; one 
ho nbbor* oonfatton. 

To indieete thenomberof each tree, and «ave the 
oable of eoanting the tow, wood labela majr be lua- 
ladad ttt»4de bfMch by mean* of a lUDOg oop- 
per wire, made in s 
large loop «o ai not 
■ooa lo eut tfao bark. 
I" The DDmbers may be 
into ihslabels with 
a knife, b; following 
the aboTV marks, last- 
ing a great n amber of jaBi(,ar aa 
long a* the wood ramama. (Fig- 
a.) When Ihaie nnmberaare oat 
3 the label (Fig. 1.) ther are 
alwaya read fr<Hn the ■qapeaded 
•od, by which no mlitaka is made. 
The name maj be writlwi ir!tb a 
peooil OB white paint, at the re- 
Torie aide of thit lab«t, and when 
in the course of years it beoomes 
obliterated, it may be at once rc- 
■lored by referring to the perma- 
Beatty ont numbers. 

A very simple and original label 
for numbering treai, which will 
last a life time, is made of large 
■pper wire, with the nnmben marked with a 




2E 



s e 



^ii, 



ree- cornered &le, 



The « 



aide limb as in Fig. 
d. Thrse labels 
are made and mar- 
ked with great ra- 

Durable labels, 

g the full 




a point at the other. 
Inched through al the miilille, ai 
e smaller end is brought round t! 
anch, and secured \tj drnwinE it '^ 
rongh the hole nod giving it - ' 
'ist. Fig. (. /. Th^ letters a 

be previously slampuci inlo tl 
id by printer's type. Sheet i 
>r be used instead of lead, usii _ 
Marp awl to write the name by J 
Mfag throDgh the tin casting, ox- / 
nloa Boon rendering the lellers 



Early Notioea ol tke CBT«>lia. 

The Cnrcnlio is a satiTe of the United Statu, 
and I beliBTe not knoiwa en the Ctitwn CoDliBOBt. 
1 hare torned to til* great "Natvbai- Hiaroav or 
New-Yobk," hot find nothing on Entanology, and 
preaama that this important field ha* not. bean ex* 
plored ouder the patronage of the StMe.. How fltr 
this dcstraoti** inaeot has b*on foond to the east, 
west, north, and south, — woald be as iateresting 
inquiry] and I woold feel thanklnl to any of your 
corieipondonts for contributing auch information i* 
TtgarU ts t(« -limit*, as they may happen la pMsesa. 

In Darlington's "Mcnorial af John BvrtT»»," 
lately published, I And the following aotioe ft'Om 
Pater Colllnsan of London, dated " March 14, 
IT3A-7," in which he refers to J. B.'a '■verj parti- 
cular account bow your plnma are deilroyed bj an 
insect. Pray change the stock, and gr^ft phima 
and nectarines on peach stocks, which bsing a tI- 
goroQS, free stock, and not liable to these inaaota, 
may suroeed better. Pray try; I have a great op> 
nion of its aneeeeding." 

A project evidently so ineffeotivo, led me al flrtt 
to doubt whether the Cnrcnlio was the baeet refer* 
red to j but lettera of a later date, clearly nettle tht* 
qoestion . 

J. Bertram ("April 16, 174S,") apaahs of (be 
sloe, "which we have had in the oountry theaa fifty 
years. I plant them abont my hedges, where it 
grows to a lar|e siEe. The bloetom* are pr»di> 
glous fall, but never one ripe frnii. Thej were bit 
vith the inaeot, as all our stone frait is, bat the 
peaches ; and some kinds of cherries overgrow tfaem." 

It would appear from what follows that the |vo- 
poaed remedy was not very cordially received by the 
American Botanist, — for in reply to «ome remark* 
which are now probably lost, P. CollinacB lays, 
(April 24, 1746,") 

"Though thou canst not ace, yet I have told thee 
what inoculating on a paaoh slaek may do. If I 
am not out in my oonjeoture — as it is a free stock, 
and sends up its sap plentifully, it may asaial the nec- 
tarine and apricot at a seaaonwhen guppliea are wan- 
ting. As thiu has tried the north side of buildings, 
and sides of water courses, ko., to no purpoier with 
plums, pray give the other fruits as fair a ehanoe. 

"To prevent the depredations of the Beetle, I 
confess, is not so easy aa acme other bad effecla; yet 
a* we know the deration of this insect ia but short, 
if while be is so noxious, some eontrivano* oould be 
found out to disturb or destroy him, yoQ than 
might hope to taste a nectariae, — oae of the meet 
delicious fruits in the universa, and much exceed* n 
peach, in a rich vino us -flavored juioe. And *■ 
Lpricot is also one of the fine fruit*. Last year, Mr 
>tandards were overloaded, which were allowed to 
excel the wall fruit. 

" Suppose a* soon as this beetle i* diaoovered. If 
e trees were lo be smoked, with burning straw 
under them, or at some distance, so as to fumigate 
' branches at a time Ibe beetles are most liable 
to attack the fruit ; or if the trees were to be squirt- 
ed on by a hand engine, with water in which tobao- 
co leaves were soaked ; either of these two me- 
thods, 1 shoold think, if they did not totally pre- 
eat, yet at least would secure so mneh of these 
One fruits as would be worth the labor of pitople of 
oircumstanees, who are curious to taste these deli- 
delioious fruit* in perfection, 

" I take it, (he reason the plum saooeeds ao wril, 
is the frequent shaking the trees, by being plant*^ 
in a frequented plaee. The beetlea are tnmbled 
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or die tre diitQibod, and frightenad from Mtlling 
oa tbe tree*." 

In ■ paper reed before the PUUdelpbie Bocietj 
for Promatiag Agrienltnre, in the iDmmer of 1789, 
W11J.11.M BAcraiM pertienlarly and loiBiilifioiilly 
daaoribed the ODTODlioj and adda " Maaj msthods 
hare beaa thoDght of and praoticed to remedy the 
eTiljbnt none kavt a* ytt tttn atttndtd tnUhMUcciii," 

"Daring m; trafeli tonthward (from Penniylva- 
nia to Florida) I had aiiffieient opportanitiei to ob- 
serrc that the frait tree* on the sea ooast and braoh- 
ilh water, irere free from the raTagea of thia de- 
alraotiTe inieet; thia snggeated to me an idea that 
tbe laline vapora vera pernio iona to them, and 
henoe I imAgined that if we were to go to the tri- 
fling ezpenae of ahowering oar ohoioett frnit treea 
with a weak aolntion of oommon aoa aalt, onoe or 
twice a week, it might anawer the aama end of pre- 
aerring tbe fmit. Bnt thia i« onljr • oonjeetore, 
baring never made the eiperinent." 

In 1808, W. Bertram fbrniahed the follovipgi 

"The apring following, I pat the experiment of 
abowerieg a plom tree on triBl,vithaweBk aolotion 
ofaeaaalt diaaolved in water; hat being loo atrong of 
aalt, moat of the leave* and frnit fell off in conae- 
qnenoe of it, otherwias the experiment might bare 
prodaoed the deaired affect, aa what frnit remained 
were not toaohed b; tbe inaect, thoagh amalt and 
diafigared b; the atrength of the brine ; yet a fen 
arrived to their natnral aiie and ripened, ao that I 
am indnoed to believe that with oare in tempering 
tbe aolmion, it will be fonnd to be the beat 
and oheapeat remedy again at the ravagea and 
inoreaae of tboae pernioiona inaecta yet discovered- 
It abonld be 10 vieak ai jutt to taite of tali." 

Dr. TiLTOR, who wrote aboat [he beginning of 
thia oentnrj, aa;s — " There i> no aurer protection 
againat tbe Cari-alio tban a pavinunt. Thia how- 
ever ia only appticabla to a few trees." 

It waa believed both by William Bertram and Dr. 
Tilton that the Cnrhlio infeated tbe pear and apple, 
aawail a* atone frait; and that it continued its work 
through the anmrner inloanlnmn. It appeara how- 
ever t bat thia notion ia unfonnded. In 1831, the 
late Judge Darling ofNew Haven, Ct., staled in the 
the Hew- York Farmer, that this insect oeaeed from 
ila iabora early in the 7th month ; and thai the warm 
wbioh iDfeala the apple becomes a moth or miller. 
On reading this siatemsnt, I repeated hia experi- 
ment withoQl delay, by putting these worms with a 
part of the apple, among taoiat earth in a tumbler, 
and covered it with a pieee of window gtasa. In 
dae time, the ptr/tct inaect came forth, very differ- 
ent indent from the Curcalio, and fnlly aonfltming 
Judge Darling'a atatement. D. Thomas. Grtat. 
JMd, Cayuga to., 6 mo. 29, 18S0. 

Holes on New Cherries. 

Bona'* Eablt HaiaT.— Thia has been aiippo- 
sed by some to be identical with the Early White 
Heart. Bat from careful and repeated eiamina- 
tioB. the present year, there are evidently aeverel 
pointa of difference. Boycr'a Early Heart ia ear- 
lier, but it may not prove always ao ; it ia larger, 
•nperior in flavor, and its stone ia BmalUr. 

BwuniaH.— Thia variety, from Dr. Kirlland of , 
Cleveland, baa frnited for aeveral auocessive yeara. 
It is regarded by F. R. Elliott (id tbe Prooeedinga 
of the Syracuse Fruit Convention, ) aa identieal with 
the Early White Heart. There is evidently a great 
•intlarity in flavor, and tbe period of ripening ia 
^haiat the same; but tbe strikingly rugoit or wrin- 
Mrfaeeof the Sweediab, diatingniahea it from 
r MTts of ita seaaon. 



Tbe Ea>i.t Ptrxru GnSR, ao far, mkiilatM 
ita poaition aa the bast of the euliett elMrriM.' It 
ripens with the May BigaireM, t«« weaka eaiBir 
than the Blaek Tartariaa. It b mboSt tka slat ef 
the Blaok Heart, or one batf larfar tkaa tk« May 
Bigarreau, and is far anperior to the tatter la iBvac. 

Dn. S-tMiLAiio't Naw Saapujta ■ Ba wi al af 
these have bomein Western Hew-Tort,aadHMl«( 
them maintain the high oharaetar (ivea to thaaaty 
F. R. Elliott of Cleveland, who iatrodwa^. tbaa. 
After another year's trial, we majr mJCb^ ipaaksf 
them more partionlarly. 

Red Antwerp RMpboiTr> 

This variety of the Raapberrj, (the (tarfa*, 
large frnited,) in common with Boat ether aorta, 
ancoeeda to perfeotion on etrong, deep, and lidl 
aoila. On light gravelly or aandy aoHa, w Iwtc 
rsrelyobtaiaed good en^ 
Under the moat fhToaable 
oircnnutaaeea, it beeeaea 
a profnae bearer. It ha* 
been eohlratad with peat 
•neoeaa at HUlea, ia HI- 
ater oonnty, Mi T. 8. A. 
Barrett, vt thM plaoe, 
made the folltfwiaf atate- 
ment before the Aaivieaa 
Pomolo^al C«aigt«M, 
which waa eerrobMated 
by other* preieat:— 




as aaaarpaaaad by any. 
and la ordiaarr aaaicna 



Jt bore long in succession, and la ordiBarj w 
could be gathered for five weeba. As a market 
fruit, it was better than any other variety, bearing 
carriage very well, and not being exceeded by any 
in flavor. It sold in New-Tork for ahont twenty, 
two centa a qnart, and from tbree-qnartera of an 
acre he had realised S330, at an average of ten 
nenta per basket. There was a onttivator ia bia 
neighborhood who ahtained 91&00 worth from three 
.nd that, in a very unfavorable eeaaoa afoB' 



ly three week* instead of five. To ini 






squired to be protected daring the winter bv 
urawing down the end*, and oovering then with 
earth. About three aorca would afford aa many 
raapberriea aa could welt be oared for- He had 
known tbe enda to live in severe winteTa,altbea^ an- 
covered, hut that waa in very bvorable aitaatMn*." 

BIrmwbeRtoa. 

In anawer to an inquiry, " Can strawberrie* be 
profitably let oat after tbe preaeat period of th* 
year, and what are the be*t varieties for market aa 
well aa home uae," we may briefly atale that 
the apring of tbe year ia decidedly the bett 
time for transplanting, and next, aooa after 
midaammar, or about the time that the seconit 
growth commence*, when tbe crop baa heea gath- 
ered. Strict oare muat, however; be taken at the 
period, to prevent periahing by dronth. Wa- 
answer. The beat way ii 
thiah mad, set them oat, 
water them freely to settle tbe earth compactly, aad 
then to cover the soil about them two or three laoh> 
es Ihiok with old manure. Thi* keep* the aoil opea 
and moiii. A free watering onoe or twice after- 
ward* apon tbi* manare, a* the soil on exaaiiaatioa 
appear* to need it, will benefit the plante, aa4 aot 
bardea or orack the surface. Thf* method baa ana* 
oeeded perfectly in the driest part of Midaaauer 
withont tbe lost of a aingle plant. Btrawbeniba aat 



tering, merely, will not answer. 
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I, ua liabla to be ibroirn 



aoil b«ari profoialj with very moderMe 



dliag mftkei ihe Bnest ahow after it baa 
beaa piekW, Cut •• not aufficienily prodaetire oader 
nrdiaan tr«*tBi*at. The lort most gaoerally pre- 
ferred for ita delioi«a*qDAlit7, and not stcu exeept- 
iag SwaiMtone'a Beedliag, i» Bnrr'i New Pine. It 
ia rather Imrge, quite piodnotive, bat too delicate in 
textara to oarrj to market. The Large Early 
Scarlet ia the beat verj earlj lort, and the Oandee 
• ftne late Tariet;. Boaton Fine if ktpt in kill; ia 
large, flae in qnalily, aad very prodnotiTe. Blaek 
Frinee ie a fine, nild flavored aort, large aad tole- 
rabljr prodootlTe. _^________ 

DlsasneHeBt of Uoetora. 

Then are aoBM fraita whoae qaalitie* meet with 
aluoat aairenal approral, while there are oiheia 
kbont which there ia a mo*t aingnlai diTeraitv of 
opinion. One of tlie 
moat atriking initan- 
eea of the latter, is 
fnrniahed bj the dis- 
enaaiona on the Black 
Princt strawberry, 
ai reported in the 
Ptooeodinga of the 
Second Congreaa of 
Fro it Growera: 

"Hr, Saul propo- 
■ed to add to the list 
of atrawberrie* the 
Blacic Princt. He 
had kaewa it for ten jeara, and eiteemed it the 
higheat flarored of all. It waa a very good bearer, 
remarkably hardy and endored the the winter much 
better than moat other Tarietiei. It had «a many 
deairable qnalitiea aa any he knew of. 

"Hr. Downing had great pleaaore in bearing 
teitimoay to the good qnalitiea of thia alrawberry. 
He preferred ite flavor to that of any other variety. 
It w«a, aa Hr. Saal had anid, a hardy and an ex- 
cellent bearer, and the berri» were large and bnnd- 
aome. He ooald aafely reoaminend it. 

"Hr, Linea had prooared it od Hr. Downing's 
recominendation, and, like him, had found it an 
abundant bearer, with a handaome berry ; but it 
waa the moat inaipid frnit ha ever taated. He wss 
lUrpriaed that ao handaome a berry ahoold be ao 
tastsUia. The frnrt woald hardly bear gathering, 
it melted ao easily in the flpgera. 

"Col. Hodge bad fmited it for ibree or foor years. 
Ita flavor was not so good and the crop oot ao aban- 
dant with him a* other gentlemen aeemed to have 
found them. 

"Hr. Hamilton said that with him it waa one of 
the very beat, and certainly had the highest flavor 




. Mai 



> had i 



froi 



Mr. 






foand it the poorest atrawberry 
TBted. 

"Hr. Hiller ooBsidered it at tbe bead of all in 
poial of flavor. 

"Hr. Batley, of Keeieville, N. Y., had been 
■ooh disappointed in the quality of this fruit. It 
vaa worthleaa, dry and inaipid, and with him the 
plaat waa a poor bearer. 

"Hr. 8. B. Partona last year thought it flrit rate, 
tat this year it waa poor with him. 



"Ur. Barry said it waa a beautifal colored ber- 
ry, and one of the higheat flavor, hut tt waa a amall 
twarer. For amatanra it waa an indiapeaaable va- 
riety, but it would not do ae a market rmit. 

"Ilr. C. Downing regarded It as the highest 
flavored atrawberry be aver tatted, and one of 
the beat varieties. He grew it on a light, aandy 

Mr. Hanoock had tried it foar or Ave year*, bot 
it bad never suoceedsd with him." 

Tbe truth appears to be that Ihi« variety ia liable 
to be tnore affeoted by soil and treatment than many 
other aorta; and the flavor, being very mild, and 
the fruit exceedingly delioate, nnlest tbcie qualitiaa 
are well developed, tbe frnit beoetnea by a single 
step, at once inaipid. Beudes this, nanj pertona 
greatly prefer a rich acid toamilddelioate frail, and 
henee under any cireumstaneea, woaM aet admire 
tbe Black Prinee. 

UnlsTonibte liocallilea of Fraita. 

S. W. CoLi, of the N. £. Farwur, naakea the 
following objeotiona to a part of the aeleot list of 
frnits adopted by the American Pomologioal Con- 
greaa, so far as they have been tried ia parts of 

New England. 

£ariy Harvctt — Slow grower, poor bearer, frnit 
liable to craok and blast. 
Jlmtrican Stinsirr Piarmain — Very liable to blast. 

Early SlrauAtrrii — Too small for market — aone- 
times aflected with blight. 

f ai) Pippin— Very liable to blaat — far leai pro- 
flt&ble than aome others. 

Famtv4t — Doea not auoeeed well In warm looa- 
tioni— not of high qnality— beanty ita greatest ex- 
cellence. 

Winiiap — Too amall for market — better Ibr older 
and cooking than for Ihe table. 

Lady Apflt — Very amall, very beautiliil, totera* 
bly good, often imperfect. 

Wint Apple of Coxt — Tolerably good, but oth- 
ers better for the aame leaaon. 

FanrfcDfrc— Hardly known In New- England— b«- 
lieved to be liable to blaat and bitter rot. 

Susar— Fine in New-York, bat in N. England 
light and corky at core. 



8U GUriain P««r. 

Tbe editor of the N. E. Farmer, states that the 
"flneat looking " fruit he ever saw of thia variety, 
was grown on a Block of Engljab White thorn, and 
trained on a building. This pear, niually qnite 
small, was thus grown large enough to sell well In 
market. It is well known to be a sort greatly af- 
fealed in sise and qualitjr by tbe culture it gets, and 
thia mode of doubling its magnitude ia donbtleaa 

worthy of trial. 

Peeling the baiic of the Chenr- 

OsoaoE Jjtiiuaa, of Woroester, Haaa., in a let- 
ter dated June 10, 1850, gives tbe following resultt 
of experiments on cherry trees. " Some experiment a 
in peeling the avtn bark of the oberry have anc- 
ceeded with me admirably. Tbe change from 
smootb bark lo rough bark, is a criaia in the life of 
a tree aeemingly almost as perilous as that through 
whieb some ol the animated creation are compelled 
to paaa — in their change from youth to adnlt age. 
This disbarkiog preeest suits the wants of the ober- 
ry, and alao of tbe pear, to far aa I have extended 
my experimenla; but I am not yet prepared to 
apeak positively, till further experiments are t»' 
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IfEW BAILROAD HOUSE POWER iiTD FEED MIIX. 



Thb kbova cut repreianli k new Hdtu Povbt, to- 
eoDtlj broaght into notios bj Meurs. Enebt b 
Co., of the Albuv AgrioDUnral Works. It is on 
the general plan of the appi-oved eadless chain pow- 
ara iold bj tbem for Beveral jreari paat. Tho prin- 
oipal diSerenoe Ii in tbe manner of obtnining iind 
applying tho power and motion from the revolving 
platform to the ibaft of tbe driving pnlley. 

This Power, ai will be readily Been in ibe out, 
baa the revolting plank platform, travertin? upon 
its own friction wheels and iron Railroad Track. 
At the forward end, this platform is aupported by 
its small abafts apon an iron reel, about sixteen in- 
ebea in diameter — tbe shaft of this reel extending 
beyond the aides of tbe frame work sufficiently to 
reeaive a strong oonverge or internal gear, about 
twentj-foDr inches in diameter, as seen in the cat. 

The shaft of tbe driving pulley, (which pulley is 



three feet i 



r,) i 



1 like n 



with tbe small gi . 
the oonvsrge gear before described, and cunsequent- 
Ij receives an tnoreased motion in the same direction , 
k&doarriet the driving pulley on the opposite side of 
the power for driving the Overshot Thresher, with- 
ont crossing of hands or intermediate gearing. The 
coQverge wheel is so arranged aa to work on either 
tide of tbe power, as may be desirable. 

This arrangemeat entirely removes all liability of 
breakage and wear of links and pinions (heretofore 
nnavoidablo,) as tho direct stress npon the links 
working over small pinions is wholly avoided; and 
they are acknowledged by those osing them to run 
with lighter friction, which it is said enables thi 
power to he operated at a less elevation than by thi 
former mode. The arrangement for lightening thi 
Mdless platform by ...... 



a very simpli 
object, as it may be instantly done by 
wrench wit hoot stopping the machine, ine pist- 
form ia oonsiderahly longer than asual, avoiding the 
liability of large or unsteady horses stepping over ot 
off at either end. 

The above cat also represents a valuable milt, ca. 

Hie cf being driven with this power to good ad. 



vantage, for grinding food fortloek. AMMlldir*- 
ble number have been sold fer aeTCnU jMr* past, 
and answer a good purposs. ■ TlieTS'"k*>|i| east- 
ing but $3S, with one extra Mt of griadiag plates, 
—(new plates costing $2 per (St.) aad'an eapable 
of grinding 600 to 800 baahels p«r salt, aooordiaf 
to (he fineneas to which it is gronnd. Theae are 
alio made and sold by Enebt Ic Co. • 




. "alt 

ifelTecling this I g 
U 



Kendall's Cheeac-Pron. 

PUtntod July IS, IBta. 

ie shove cot repreaenta an approved 

i for which the Xew-Torh State Ag. Society 



1848, and is, welaarn, 
I coonties of Herkimer, Oneida, 
Its construction ia a oombina- 
>g together, and »o ftrranged M» 
of pressure. A tiupend- 



t of twenty poands, being safflciaDt togi 
a preaaure of ten tons. They ean be had of Sii 
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SEYMOUR'S GRAIN DRILL. 

This machine ii maanraotnred b; P. Sktnooh, of Eaal Bloomfleld, Oo. 
iBrio coiiBt7, N. Y. It reeeJTed a preniiiini at the State Fair at Sjra- 
CUM, aa the beat graia drill capable of depotiting fine manurei with the 
'.. It iowa wheat, oat*, barlej, oorn, 
IS, peai, Im., end ii alio capable ar 
A, V L ^\ >«, jlk aowingwiththe teed plaster, lime and aahea. 

B ^\ f^ k. B VI V '' *'"' ^^ ohanged in a few roioutei from a 
* 19k /B. V^\ r .Irill tea broadeaat lower. We have 
>ard this machine recommeaded bj per- 
ms who have as'ed it The price, with' 
ne teeth, is tSO; with seien teeth, t70; 
I garden drill (SO. For farther partioalars, 
j see adTertiseroent. 

The aooompanying cms represent the ap- 
pearance of wheat sown both b; the drill 
' and broadcaal, at the time of ripening. It 
g will be nntieed that the height o( that 
n broadcast is ver; nneven, while the 
I upright poaiticn nf manr of the heads, indi- 
" tes that they are light, not being well Bl- 
i. We have before expressed the opin- 
n (hat Ihe JTitroduolion of the drill syitem 
jald be an important deaiderntum. 






Gr«iK BiBdera' Wheel Rnhe. 



t represent* a labor and time laiing 
t, Qied extenaively in several atates where 
a introduced. It is light, welghiagabont 
Iftaen poonds. As repiCHBtcd in the eograTing, 
Ih4 binder takes the handles and pnahes it before 



The above ci 
Imidemei) 
t kaa bee 



him, with Ihe pninla of the teeth or flngert oloH 
upon Ihe ground, and when he has gather«d on the 
fingers a sadicienl quantity for binding into a sheaf, 
he plaoai his foot apon the foot piece, (a.) and hj 
a slight pressure, and by letting go the handlea, the 
fingers and grain are raised above the stubble, wbeD 
it is readily bonnd, the binder being required to 
stoop much less than in the old way of reaching to 
the ground. When the sheaf ii hound and thrown 
aside, the foot is removed from the foot-piece, (a.) 
the teeth drop down, and the handles riae ready for 
the next operation. The wheels are abont eighteen 
inches high, and it ia easily pnihed before the bind- 
er. The width between the wheela is sufGcient for 
Ihe longest grain. It is for sale at Emery $t Co. 'a 
Warehouse. Price from 3 lo 4 dollars. 



Ncusna op Gbains in a BniiinL or Whxat. — 
writer in the IfoTlk Briliih Jgricvlturitt state* 
at the QQiabcr of grains in a buahel of vheU 
eigbing 62 lbs. is upwards of 630,000. 
SowiKo Wheat ih DniLLi.— A Seotch farmer 
the increase of crop from sowing wheat 
instead of broad-cast, at as averagoof 
one-fburtb to one- third. 
O- He who faUs in love with binMirwill Am 
rait. 
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New- fork State Fair* 



The grounds belonging to the Bull's Head tavern, 
on the Albany and Troy road, have been selected 
for the next fair. The necessary fixtures and ar- 
rangementS|Whioh are on a convenient and extensive 
scale, will be completed in due season, and we have 
every reason to anticipate an exhibition which will 
in all respects vie with any previously made by the 
society. It will commence on Tuesday the 3d of 
September, and close on Friday the 6tb. All exhib- 
itors are required to have their articles or animals 
entered on the Secretary's books, on or before the 
first day mentioned, and all articles and animals, 
except horses, must be brought within the enclosure 
as early as 12 o'clock on that day. Hay, litter and 
water for stock will be furnished on the ground 
without charge. Exhibitors must become members 
of the society, for which a fee of one dollar will be 
required. The teeond day will be devoted to ex- 
aminations by the awarding committees, bat the 
grounds will not be opened, except to members of 
the society, till the third day, September 5th, at 
which time tickets admitting one person will be sold 
at the Treasurer's office, on the grounds, at I2i cts. 
each. 

Particulars in regard to all the regulations, may 
be learned from the pamphlets comprising the pre- 
mium list, &o., which may be had gratis on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, B. P. Johnson, Esq. Al- 
bany. 

Liberal premiums are offered for horses, cat- 
tle and sheep from without the state, and the 
premiums for agricultural implements, machin- 
ery, experiments, essays, &c., are open to un- 
limited competition. 

The annual address will be delivered under the 
Society's tent on the grounds on Friday afternoon. 
Everting meetings will be held during the fair, for 
the discussion of agricultural subjects. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee, 
July 11th, it was on motion of Judge Van Bergen, 

Retolved, That an invitation be extended to the 
Members of Congress, to attend the Fair of the 
Society to beheld in Sept. next. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Resolvedj That hereafter, the name of the person 
entering stock or articles for exhibition, as well as 
the No. of the entry, be inserted on the cards to 
be placed upon the animals or articles oflfcred for 
competition 

The following correspondence between the Pres- 
ident of the Society, and the late President of the 
United States, was read. At the time these letters 
were written, hopes were entertained that our late 
Chief Magistrate would be present at the coming 
exhibition; but these hopes have been destroyed by 
the afflictive dispensation which has clad the nation 
in mourning. 

Mount Hope, Albany, May 18, 1850. 
His Excellency f Z. Taylor, President U. S. 

Sir — The New York State Agricultural Society 
was greatly disappointed that the state of your Ex- 
cellency's health did not allow you to become its 
guest at Syracuse last autumn. The Society and 
Farmers of New- York, however, flattering them- 
selves that their disappointment was attributable 
only to temporary indisposition, had hoped that the 
welcome they had prepared for their Chief Ma- 
gistrate wan only postponed — not lost. 



Acting as their organ, as the presiding officer of 
the State Society, and in accordanoe with an unani- 
mous vote passed at the last meeting of its Ex. 
Board, I have now the honor of repeating the invi- 
tation for their show, to be held daring the first 
week in September next. 

You sir, have taken too deep an interest in the 
great objects to which the Sooiety is deroted, to 
make it necessary for me to say more than to assure 
your Excelleney, that no part of this great Repnblio 
could give you a more cordial receptioni than will 
await you at this Great Farmer's Festival. 
I am, sir, with great respect, &o. 

E. P. PRENTICE, Pret*t, St. jig. 8oe. 

Washington, Jaly 6, 1850. 
E. P. Prentice, Es^. Albany, N. Y.: 

Sir: — I have duly received your favors of May 
18th and June 25th, the former wishing me to at- 
tend the Annual Fair of the N. Y. State Agrienltu- 
ral Society in September next, the latter kindly ask- 
ing my company at your house on that occasion. 

In the extreme uncertainty attending the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, until which event I cannot leave 
the seat of Government, I find it quite impossible 
to give any assurances in regard to my presence at 
the State Fair. I was greatly disappointed when 
circumstances prevented my attendance at the Fair 
of last year, and it is my hope this season to have 
the gratification of witnessing a similar exhibition. 
Unless prevented by an extraordinary prolongation 
of the session of Congress, or by other circumstan- 
ces, not now foreseen, I shall certainly comply 
with the invitation which you have extended me, as 
President of the Agricultural Society. 

I fear, however, that I shall be obliged to decline 
your very kind request, that I should make your 
house my home during my attendance at the Fair. 
It will hardly be in my power to accept any private 
invitations, but should I do so, that of Gov. Fish, 
which I some time since received, would have the 
strongest claim upon my attention. 

With many thanks for your hospitable offi^r, I 
remain, very truly, yours. Z. TAYLOR. 

Subsequently to the receipt of the above letter 
from Gen. Taylor, the melancholy tidings of his 
death, have been announced, and in reference to 
this event, the Executive Committee adopted the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved^ That we have heard with sincere regret 
of the decease of his Excellency, Zachary Taylor, 
President of the United States, and that we partici- 
pate with our fellow citizens in the grief which is 
felt at the sudden loss of one who was distinguished 
in the various stations to which he had been called 
by a firm self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of 
his country, and whose attachment to the cause of 
agriculture is so warmly expressed in the foregoing 
letter, the last we understand, he ever wrote. 

Resolved, That, on behalf of the society we 
represent, we tender to his afflicted family, our 
most heartfelt sympathies at this melancholy be- 
reavement, trusting that He who has afflicted, will 
sustain and support them under this most severe trial. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above proceedings, 
signed by the President and Secretary, be forwarded 
to the widow and family of President Taylor. 



Musical Exhibition during the Fair. — We 
learn that the Harmonia Society of this city propose 
to perform, during several days of the State Fair, 
Haydn's celebrated ' Oratorio of the Seasons." 
The best musical talent in the country has already 
been engaged for the occasion. 
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Seed WlMit tkmt wiU not <« tnni to Cke«.» 

£d8. Cvltitatok—- As the time for sowing wheat 
is at hand I aad ptrfeetly clean Mted is admitted by 
all to be Tery desirable, I deem it seasonable to state 
some faots and obserrations, and on them to predi- 
cate some adviee for the attainment of that desid- 
eratum. I jaast premise, however, that early in life 
I embraced as a Scriptaral truth, the aotiotf that 
"what a man soweth that shall he also reap." My 
father was an old-fashioned orthodox farmer, who 
believed and tanght that this parable was based on 
an ordinance of Heaven, and was a real fact, and 
literally true with respect to grain, and his works 
were in aooordanoe with hU faith. He therefore 
took ancommon pains to obtain pare seed. In con- 
seqaenoe, he was never troubled with chess, while 
his neighbors who believed that "wheat will tarn to 
chess," and therefore "it is of no use of being so 
particular," about the seed, acted in accordance 
with their faith, and were, (unavoidably, as they 
supposed,) much annoyed with chess. 

In the fall of 1841, I was compelled to plow a 
field of oat stubble that had been seeded down, bat 
had .failed in consequence of severe drouth. I 
sowed it with rye, except about an acre near the 
barn, which I concluded to try wheat. I was 
told a neighbor was threshing all his wheat for 
seed, on account of its being perfectly clean. Two 
bushels of it was obtained at a price much above 
the market, on account of its being, (as he, in all 
sincerity expressed it,) ** perfectly clean — nothing 
but wheat," On examination, however, smut, 
cockle, and chess were discovered to such an amount 
as to warrant an attempt at purification before sow- 
ing. Over five quarts of smut, cockle and chess 
was first picked and sifted out; a large wash tub 
full of strong brine was then made, and the wheat, 
(about a peck at a time,) stirred in, which brought 
to the surface the rest of the smut and chess, which 
were skimmed off; but a few grains of cockle and 
rye remained inseparable in the wheat. The wheat 
was then scooped out on a floor to drain off, and 
about a peck of slacked lime mixed with it, by re- 
peatedly seooping it over, so as to coat the surface 
of the grains with the lime. I omitted to state that 
on measuring the wheat after the purifying process, 
it had lost by that operation, in tmutj chettf cockle^ 
shrunk wheats and other extraneous matters, nearly 
a peck, or one-eighth, a fair sample, I presume, of 
most of the "clean wheat" that is sowed and turns 
to chess. 

It was sowed on the 8th of September, and with 
favorable weather attained such a growth that I 
turned several calves on it to eat it down. An old 
friend, a farmer of great experience, visited me at 
the time the calves were on it, and gave a lecture on 
"wheat turning to chess," declaring that there 
was nothing so certain to produce that result, as 
calves feeding on it; "never knew it to fail," and 
seeing my apparent indifference to his admonitions, 
he expressed, with much sympathy, his regret for 
the loss he was sure I would sustain, as the penalty 
for my rashness in having such a "beantifnl piece 
of wheat all turned into chess." 

The wheat wintered well, excepting a patch near 
the barn, from which the snow had been drifted. 
Mid where it had been fed down by the fowls so close 
tlMt nothing was to be seen of it, but with warm 
weather, it too became green, but it was donbtful 
^ketker it was wheat or grass. When the wheat 



headed out, it looked so promising that I had the 
vanity to think of eompetition at the County Fair. 
To this end I requested a surveyor, who is also oae 
of our best farmers, to eall aad measure the ground. 
He observed the part fed off by the fowls, had not 
yet headed out, and inquired into the oause, and 
when told, he too remarked, **it will probmbiy b§ 
all cheMMf" and proposed to leave it out of the 
measurement on that account. Here was aaother 
almoet certain oause of transmutation, and more- 
over another— the alternate freezing and thawing 
during its exposure through the winter and spring. 
At last the heads appeared, and although thrice doom* 
ed to be ohess, it turned out to be all wheat, but too 
late to mature the grain. The crop was harvested 
while the grain was soft. The yield was about 28 
bushels, weighing €2^ lbs. to the bushel— and took 
the first premium at the Rensselaer County Fair in 
1842. The rye and cockle were palled before ripen- 
ing, and it was so free from chess andsmat that the 
whole was sold for seed at 25 cents above the market 
price— except six bushels which I sowed myself, 
and the product of which was about 35 bushels to 
the acre, equally good and clean, and took the see* 
ond premium in 1843. The whole of this, too, v^as 
sold for seed at 18| cents above the market price, 
and warranted not to *^turn to chett'* if sown on 
clean land, and I never heard any complaint of its 
doing so. 

Another neighbor who had a naked fallow in 1841, 
on virgin soil, prepared with uncommon care, 
having dug out all the stumps at great expense, also 
sowed 12 bushels of the "perfectly clean, nothing 
but wheat" seed, without any preparation, and 
although it grew very stout and ripened well, it was 
so fowl as to be scarcely merchantable. 

It is also a fact of very general observation, that 
in this region wheat grown for a succession of 
years on the same soil diminishes in product and 
becomes more foul, or as it is usually expressed, 
becomes more and more liable to "turn to ohess." 
The rationale is this ; the soil becomes after every 
wheat crop less genial to the growth of the same 
grain, and in proportion as it does so, it favours 
the growth of chess — so that the latter will, in a 
succession of years, supplant the wheat. 

From the foregoing facts and observations, the 
conclusion is, 

1st — That what is generally called perfectly 
clean seed, does, in fact, contain chess and other 
foul seed. 

2nd — That any condition of the soil or 'season 
which is unfavorable to the wheat crop, favours the 
growth and productiveness of chess, and therefore 
it supplants the wheat. 

3d— That in proportion as the eoil eontaiae the 
elements which constitute a "wheat soil," and it is 
free from chess and other foul seed, as well as the 
wheat that is sown, in that same proportion will the 
crop be free from chess and other foul seeds. 

4th — That perfectly clean teed is a desideratum, 
to be obtained only by the following method: 

Glean a wheat field by hand, picking up eac1i ear 
separately. Thresh the gleanings upon a floor 
where no other grain is threshed, or still better rub 
them oat by hand ; sow the grain on a clean fallow 
or dean sod, without manure, unless it be lime or 
ashes, and the product will be pure wheat. If this 
process is thought to be "too particular," the 
eifting, pickings brining and liming process above 
described may be substituted with considerable hone 
of success, if it be faithfully executed. Bat 
gleaning is the most certain ; a man or a h 
easily glean a peck in half a day, which it 
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Mowa wiJI, two yeatM beqoe, produce lU(t bushel 
qaantitj imfliaiani to *«w 60 •(■rvij aii*l no I)l 
barloK » food wlimt lajl Bad 100 busluil* ptrfeetly 
fllpin whiat, •nultl b« in b«II(r buaineai thto I' 
]tru|iitaa(« It •xctuiToly for sesd. All that i 
AHonlUl to xioiiMB. ia la aow cUau «ced on a okai 
-wtatibt aiilJ. Tb« p»p«r&Lion or Ibe aoil i* gene 
ralif trail umlflritooil U lh« wheat-giowiiig dialrtcl 
of niir oouiilrf , bat it tawj parbapa not be kaowi 
DT BDt Ihought to be neoeaaar]', ihal to keep 
vbeal ialondMl for aaed /rir fron all farelgn 
Bdmlstufo, a tanarate barn and granary thould 
be appcoprlatBd esoleaively to it* rfcoption, in 
tvhleh (I ahould be tbrcabad wilb tlie flail and 
aloredtili aold. 

For lh««nfi<nirKgeai«at of amhsn eiterpriae I wiU 
Mate Ibe Teanlta of ny expedenoe in dollara and 
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Vor balf a daya work merelj^ in ihe improTement of 
the quality of the grain, aaide from Ihe probable 
Inoreoae In quamity, to say nothing of the premium 
of «e. But ihia ia not all. From the six buihels 
of Ihl* erop aown in 1S4S, 92 biubola equally good 
waa produoeil and aold for aeod at an advanoe of 
1S| oenti per puahel, at wholewJe, to a aeedaman. 

TkiHMtuulwUai liM )» buM k S17,9S 

Nu ilntiic 14 plohhif Mn( aMraiHry, bai buIt brbuiw aiid 

^„""*fj''»* » 

(fall aul LiHw mif -H 

I.ea*in|t a balance of $16,75, in favor of tmpioved 
quality la any nothing of jnrreaiad quantity and 
preniiain. 1 will add ihal the wheat waa Ihe beard- 
•d, red cbair. and thai of aeveral kinds ibat 1 bar* 
■rowB, 1 nil* it the preferenoe. A. D. S. Tm, 
7«ty IttA. KM. 



■r. ShMJb>> Rule of SkoTt-n«ra». 

Thla will pntlirelr lake place at New Hanborfi.on 
Thursday, the 39ih Jar of Aiifiait. aa adveniaed at 
Ipac* 9^. Tlw alurk will be anaa)t«d acmirdiDH lu 
lieir nimhrr im the CauL^ue the dsT before the sale, 
ud cm aalee Oar. Thila everr on* will be able (o ex- 
Mtin ttMM la entire rati slWrl inn. When the aale 
WK Wieaa m ample nnri will be itaked .lut w>d roped, 
bn» lU* ewrle each aaiRMl wilt he brvu^bi when it i* 
pal up (or *«le. and walked armmd lor lUperliMt. A* ' 
kit penuM will be kept uwiside of ibe rope*, this ayain \ 
will (ire eteiry oaw preavBt aa oppimiwilT of etoae | 
«xu>walioa. It ibeT* be anr unnxin^lncn' or riee ia 
»BT aa-Mal k* nW Jay. ibe public- will be iofanBe^af | 

iaikeMMI buaorablenawei; aad Udunv 
kappy to (hU, I ihall eeJr be eanriat ««l 
w iahei ef the owwr of ibe benl. ' 

New Hambw( t» «■ the «ui aide ef lU 
titw. ei^ta miit alwTv »wbiar«. aad aksW 
*«<—»« Wfew Powtkkeepeie. It mb W : 
na veaJ fee* epyw ai te tbe farmtr Bla**, - 
ftMa the tanar ia Una niaaiea. 
line keMn AbtaM Cnia New To«k vi 
Ibw w i*« UMn (nwAltan Wr 
read. SmnJ tt^ fitc 4m vr* 
M the bv iMM af e^tar^** « 

CwttMtvMnL— la eadM^W mi* 



Bl a price varying from $25 to SlOO each, dopendMI 
upon tbe Boimsl. If bid olF al tbo price named vhei 
put up, or any thing above, it will then be Ibe propertr 
of the person bidding, otbeririie it will be cooiiitered 
■till the property of Mr. SheaTe. The but) calrea wiD 
be put ap at (25 eaah, and Exetar at $300. Tbe 
nheep and lajnba will be pal up u $&. %6, and $7 par 
head, as above. The swine at f 6 to $10 pat head, ao- 
cording to age. The working oten at $100. 

After an animal is Ud oS, it will than be eonndetad 
at ibe risk of the owner; tut it oan remam miIh 
Eann free of expenee, one week. 

TEaii«. — For all same amoiinting to one hnndiad 
dollars aad upwards, approved endorsed aotai will bt 
taken at six mooiha, or a diaeoontof five per oant. (or 

CBiBlogoea with full description and pBdipM ot 
each animal, ean be had on Dpplioatioa to A. B. *'■«», 
189 Water street, New York. 



RepairiDK Sylhc-SnaUu. 

Ei>B. GtrLTtvATOii — In preparing for haying I waa 
reraindnd of what I intended to do some tinteago — and 
if thia is published ia your Angiul number it may Ml 
be too late to benefit aome of your nnmeroDS snbaoribers- 

I refer lo repairing sythe-snaths in a w^ wbieb XL 
have prsoticed for maay years. Whea the oraw-baln» 
(aockei lo receive Ihe sjthe) faila, which is veryeom— 
nuiD, I flat the end of the snath atMut MX iaokes (nxiw- 
Ihe end, and get a blaoksmiih to fit an iron to it aboniC 
one.ei;;htb of an inch thick, with sbote pimcbed in i^ 

lable for the erawof Ihesythe, wbiidi plate is firmlT^ 

^ured or riveted on, so as not to alter the banitag oC 
Ihe sythe, which makes the snaib far more dnralw Ibaia 
) new. I Qnd nn examining my snaths, tkat I hai9' 
none but what have been repaired in this way, o^ that ff 
hare saved the expense of buying any (or several 
year*. Dahikl S. CiraTis. CajMaa Cntln, July 
-|M, 18&0. 



M<Mle of UnloMdias B>r- 

Boa. CvLTiT*To«~I send yon aa Moanlof Iks 
anner in which I unload my hay, Ikinkiag tint a 
slijiht deaoriptidu sai^bi be of benefit to ame nf 
your numerous readers; at it saves nearly all Ike 
expsue aadfatigne of pitching off in the naaai way, 
aad Ike apparatus eotu oaly fifteen dollars — a am 
which ia more tkao sated in tialoadiag forty IOBS«f 

Tbe iaproventent over ibo old nteihod oaoaisls in 
removia; oBe ka)( ef Ibe l»ad at aiiase, inoBanlir* 
body, frvos Ihe wagoa to ib» now, kj nraaaof & 
windlass; thereby saring all the takoi aad wurliaR ' 
wbieb ia at fnnaat ipeat 
fron lk< (wad. Oa evw 

CiecB afaM-warh, m«^ a 
li - - 
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PrepnriDK I-and for a Crop. 

'mer bas a Held of clayey loam, wbicb reqaires 
> work ■! leaKt to prepare il for corn, oata, or 

Now bow OQgbl be to proceed) 
not DDCOtamon to see such lola torned over, and 
'ow-slioe left day after day, to dry and bake in 
, wilhanl the least attention till the plowing of 
rie field is completed. 
, wbat belter coald be do? 

ce wbat he bas plowed (o a. fine tilth wbile it 
L and easily crumbles, — not leaving it to lie one 
)re he pmson the horrnw or the drag-roller. A 
hare of labor at this time will do twice as mnoh . 
!ri(e the soil, as when it has hardened like on 
; briek. 

l! nop the plow before finisbiog the field! Farm- 
1 drire a- head don't do so. 
il, they drire one day a.head, and leave their 
wo days behind. But let me ask what ia the 
ilowiag land! 
use) why to put the ground In order — you oould 

ler ought we to expect more than half a orop 
I il only half palverized. If wc plow S inches 
ind one half of this soil is In hard clods, how 
etter ii it than to plow 4 inches deep, and have 
lUgblj pulverized ! How much better is a clod 
field than a ilentt Ak Old Fakmeb. 



>ones can bo itirred and turntd orcr in a barrel or 
lagahead. I hope some of your correspondents will 
lalighlen ni on this point. This experiment com- 
nenced on tho IGth of May, and I expected to beva 
the bones fit for use by the SUt, but they were not 
holly dissolved til) the Isl of June, so that I can- 
}t USD any of them on my corn without it is put oa 
top of the ground, 

' 'lave just dissolved 90 lbs. more of bones in the 

I barrel, in about ten days, with about II qls. 

of acid, using boiling water, and proportionally a 

quantity than before. The first barrel did not 

dissolve very rapidly, till the weather grew warm, 

~^ar tho first of June. 

My object in writing this article, ii to elicit rs- 
marks from those who bate had practical experienca 
in thismethod ofmnnofacturingmanure. I wish to 
know wbat to do with these bones? Will it be pro- 
fitable to BOW Ihem on the ground this fall, with 
fall rye, where the gronnd is to be stoahed downl 
What test have we to ascertain the quality of sul- 
phuric acid? Will dissolved bones pay for this ex- 
pense, in Vermont? I bate 2000 lbs. of large bonci. 
Will it be profitable for me to burn tbem for usel 
WaBBEN HUTCHINS, Bllhll. Vt., July I, 1850. 



ExperlmeBta In DissolTiDg Bones. 

. CtTLTivATDS — After reading Prof. Norti 
ting letter on the value of bones as a mani 
ired a load of bones (mostly the tknlli of 

from a slaughter. house, and commenced the 
ion as detailed below. 

ing procured a large fiat granite rock, I 
it beside the pile of bones. I crushed 130 

them with a sledge hammer, and put them in 
I barrel, pounding Ihem down as they were 
A carboy of sulphuric acid was then ob- 
from a druggist in Boston. The bill for the 
an thus: 
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WiMonnfn as a Fanuiag Section. 

Eds. CciTrvAToK — Noticing in aback nnmber, a re- 
quest that some one from Wisconsin would give you an 
article on the usual method of farming in this stale, and 
the best sections of it for that business, I berewitb 
submit a. brief account derived from six years rcaadenca 

First, as regards the best section of the stats for 
farming. This is a hard question to decide, where all 
is good, and where it is claimed that each section is 
best. But, from a pretty extensive acquaintance with 
the whole state, I think the counties of Fond du Lao, 
Winnebago, Marquette, and Dodge, possess greater 
advantages for mcoessful and profitable farming than 
any others. These counties are agreeably diTcrsifled 
with prairies, oak openings, and timber land. They 
are generally well watered with springs, and spring- 
brooks, while larger streams sfTord a greater qosntiiy 
of waler-power than is often met with in the west or 
even at the east. Tho natural meadows, or low prai- 
ries alTorda aulTicicnt quantity of good hay to supply 
the wnnts of the inhabitants. The Fox nver, and Inks 
Winnebago afford a good nataral commnnlcalion with 
the east. They have running on them steam and other 
boats connecting with the boats mnning to BuETalo. 

For grazing, the country is admirably adapted; and 
Eweeter or better butter cannot be made in any other 
part of the United States than ii hero made. Having 
formerly lived in Orange County, N. Y., f speak 
advisedly on this subject. 

Sheep do well, and from the pure bracing air, cad 
be kept in larger flocks than usual ; while from iha 
boundless pasturage that lies common, there Is no neoes- 
■ily for close stocking. 

In wheal raising, the great staple, the country ii 
not surpassed, perhaps, in the world. Bere, field) 
yield this orop year after year, and with most slovenly 
cultivation. 

Secondly, as to the course of cultivation pursued on 
the prairies and openings- The land is enclosed with 
a rail, board or ditch feuce. It is then broken up with 
from two to six yoke of cattle. The width of the 
furrow turned over varies from tS to 30 inches, and 
ii from 1^ to three inohee thick. The larger ibe learn 
is, ibe more economical, as a heavy team will break ea 
much more with the some foroe of men, as to mot* 
thaa j^jr (or the difference iu Ibe number of ox«n. Th» 
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price of breaking is from $1,75 to $2 an acre. The for grinding, but were plmnp, tbtn Bkimmed, and almost 

season for brealong is from the 10th of May till the transparent, whilst wheat which stood a^ad ripenad m 

10th of Jaly. It is not advisable to break earlier or the son, was thick skinned and looked sturiTelied, and 

later than these periods. If it is done, the sod is a this in seasons when no mst or caraalty attended the 

Tery long time in rotting and does not produce so well. crop. We can begin harvest earlier by tlds nethod, 

Corn is sometimes planted on the sod — planted when and oar straw will be morevalaable for fodder, as well 

the breaking is being done, at the edges of the farrows, as the wheat for floor. If the orop cannot be oat till 

No after ciStnre is given until the corn is cat np at nearly or quite ripe, we can then pot it in stoats as 

harvest. Half a orop is realized in this manner. Bat the stocking is a trifle, and bat a tnfle more work to 

the best orop, and the one most generally put upon the an experienced band. R. Watkins. Nrnpoleon, JfldU- 

sod, is wheat which is sown from the middle of August gan, June 22, 1850. 

to Uie 20th of September — the earlier time being the 

best. The flrst crop is always a certain one, both in Wire Fence-««Red Cedar SMgea* 

quality and quantity— averaging 25 bushels to the acre, ._._ 

iind sometimes yielding 40 and 45 bushels an acre. Eds. CuLTivATon-Some twomonthaagol wrtte 

The land IS generally cross plowed immediately after yoo, making inqoiriesaboot the expense of wiw and 

harvest, and sown agam to wheat. This requires one ^j^^ fence, which yoo were kind eiioagk to anewer . 

good team and is pretty hard work for it. The sue gj^^^ ^^^^ ^.^^ j^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ 




and this without any manure or seeding to grass; and j^ j, , ^^^^^ ^.^^ ^^ .^^^^ ^ ^ 

the land w so fertile that It will well reward t^^^^ ground, and each wire about 9 inohea from the 

for his labor. I do not say this is good husbandry, but »„^ ^,^,1,^ j^^ ^^j^j^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^. . j 

It 18 the most common. ^^^^ ^^^^ j,^,f ^^ ^^ ^^ j^^,f j^^ ^ ^.^^ ^^^ 

We have some better farmers among us who in. ^ ^ ^he fence all set and completed, east me abont 

stead of burning up their straw to get rid of it, draw 07 1 ^^^ -j^- -^j 

it to their oattle-yard and after it ha. become rotted ^„; f j„ „, ^ j ,^,„jj ^ ,„ ^j ^ 

by the.trampJmg of the oattJe and the soaking of the j^an No. 9, of good qaility. I feel quite eoafident 

urine, spread it upon their land There are many j„ , j j'„ •1,0.^9 ^j^ b„tof the No. 10 I am 

among us who are cultivating the tame grasses clover „„j ^ confident. It need^ to be proved. After 

aad timothy, and this is necessary with us if for no ,,„j j ^^„ j,„^, ^^, cow. agwnrt it, bat 

other purpoM than to clean our lands which by constant j^ brought them up, and no damage to tiM wire, 

cropping. wUl become foul. 0„, „»j^ ^^ straining the wire wa. M follow.: 

To sumupthe advantages which this state possesses; ^ake a hickory stick, .ay 24 iuche. in diameter and 

It "Of great fe.tihty, easily brought into a state of ,^„ f^^^ ,„ / with an inch and a half auger bore 

cultivation, and well adapted to the diflerent branches . i,^,^ „-«♦«,« ;»«k«. f»^«« •i.^ ^^a *i.- * u *u' 

e • i' T» • — 11 ~, . J J 11 *• L J a hole, say two inches from the end: throairh this 
of agriculture. It is well watered and well-tmibered, , '^^^J j^„ f^,, ,„ f„ .1,,;,. j* ^,„ 

while the prairies and openmg, afford a boundless supply Jhis hole aid the end of the hickory .tick, at right 
of the be.t of pMturage, and the low prairies afford ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ j„^^ ^„, po/tfc,„„^ . ,J 

quantiue. of good hay. It possesses great water pow. ^^ ,„^^ « splitting. Abont 6 inchl. 

er whwh » fast becoming improved. I is s odded f^^^ ^^^ ^j^;^ J^ ^J^^^ \ ^ 1^ j , . ^ 

with thriving vdlages, and is settUd wi.h «in 'ntelli- ^^ ,^„ ^^ diameter and your *trainer i. done. In- 

gent, enterpriMug people, and lastly, it is healthy-not ^^^^ ^j^, th^ough'the lever and post at each 

bemg sorpassed in this respect by any portion of Amer- j r^ * •* * ® j j j '^r *• i.^ 

fu«. A vKj»n. rr »i*|/» ., J. un, u,u ^ttc %.v. Convenient with yoor hands at the other. Slip the 

wire through the small hole in the straineri and torn 

Catting Whea t Early. „ntil y^^ jj^ve taken oot the kinks and made the 

Edi. CULTIVATOB— The subject of the early cutting "^'"^ " ^»g*»^ " y^^ please, 
of wheat has received attention for several years; but I think this strainer preferable to A. B.'s, as it is 

I am convinced that it is not understood and practiced easily made, and you can strain each wire separate- 

to the greatest profit. It has been the common method ly as tight as you please, and one strainer answers 

to put the wheat up in stocks — two rows of bundles, for all the fence you may ever wish to make. And 

the tops resting against each other. In this way the should a wire ever break, that alone can be mended 

heads are exposed to the full force of a harvest sun, without interfering with the others. At first, to 

which soon dries them and the straw, so>eflectually as hold the wires at the ends, we drove in pins, and 

to prevent all nutriment passing from the straw to the then brought them half way round the post to tho 

grain. main wire and twisted a few times aroond this. 

My method, at beginning of harvest for several years But should you wish to alter the wire, or should it 
past has been this: We begin our harvest early, bind break, it is not easy to get it oat where the pin holds 
at first in quite small bundles, stook them by puttinsr it. There is no need of a pin, as the wire oan be 
eight or nine in a stook, with a larger one for a cap. brought back and fastened as above mentioned with- 
in this way the grain is secured from being suddenly out, as well as with it ; and if yoo wish to slip it af- 
dried, the nutriment from the straw continues to pass terwards, you can without trouble. I obtained my 
to and nourish the grain, as long or longer than if the wire of Bnrbank, Chase & Co., in Lowell. They had 
wheat were standing, and if well put up it is secure about 200 lbs. No. 10 on hand, which they sold me 
from almost any weather; so that our first cut is fre- at 5 cts. ; they ordered me 109 lbs. No. 9, for whien 
qoently last carted to the barn or stack. I have taken I paid €{ cts. The No. 10 seemed to be a wire of 

">ds from stocks thus put up, which, with the straw inferior quality such as I woald advise no one to nee. 

green, and the grains when shelled were dry, fit Although at first oheapi I think in the end it mmj 
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proTB daar. The No. 9 wai loft and itrong, and I 
liKTa no doabt will nt«e( «zp«otatioa. 

Inataad of the Three- thoroed Aeaeia, ai I last 
wrote yon, I bare been adviied bja gsDilenian from 
Long Itiand to let Red Cedar, by the tide of mj 
wire Tor • hedge. He reeommendi to set Ihem, say 
4 Teet apart, and when thej get 4 or G feet high, 
ont them half off and bend them down, when tfae 
■pronti will grow npwardi and downwardi and on- 
wards ontil a oomplete mat of hedge ie Torined, so 
that, to niehisown langaage, "the devils can't get 
throngh it." I told him if it was to, I would be 
nnder great obligElionk to him, for we hsTe quite a 
namb«r of that hind aboot here, and that it waijnst 
the feuoe we wanted. It of eourse must be pruned 
npoB tfae sides and on lop like otber hedges. I 
wonld like to inqaire, through the Cnttivator, ifyou 
pisaee, nbont red cedar hedge. I with it to inrn 
web oharaoteri a* above alluded to, rather than for 
beaaiy or ornament. GBOBoaHAHiriBLD. Loatll, 
Mmm., Jm»* 2Stk, 1850. 

Morxiui Hones. 

E»i. CnLTtTAToi — As I am freqnenlly called upon 
by letter to give the pedigree of the origiaal Morgan 
hone and of his immediate descendants, I now aak 
leaTe, through your colamns, (a refer thoie who may 
aM be aware where Ihe information may be foond, to 
the Tolame of the CuUivator for 1846, in the number 
for January, page 19, and ia that for April, page 106. 

The very exlensiTe and well-deserved reputation 
which the Morgan horses have obtained, ha» furnished 
qnile a strong inducement for the □nscrnpnlous to pass 
off as iDGh, open Ihe pnblic, horses of diflerent breeds 
and inTerior qnalilies; as well as to overstate the pedi- 
gree of those which really bavea small part oftbe geno* 
ue blood. 

Tboie who become the subjects of Ihese impowtions, 
will of ooorse, be greatly diaappoiuted ia their expec- 
tations of raising raluable horses. And it is evident 
that bat little reliaaae can be pisced on the results, 
where the Uood al the parents is strained down so low 
a* an eighLb or a sixteenth. 

From what I have learnt, I am convinced beyond 
donbt, thai Ihess frauds have already been prnotioed to 
a oonndenble extent, nol only in your own, but also in 
other atatei, and that farlber nets of the same kind are 
ia ooBtenplalioii. Indeed I know of several instances 
where bones are advertised as being of the Sherman, 
Bulnuh, Woodbnrj, and GiSbrd stock, which have not 
a particle of the blood of either running in their T«ins. 

The namber of breeding mnres posseMing a high 
Strain of Morgan blood, whose descent can be satisfac- 
torily traced, is at this lime, and for many yean past 
has been, very limited indeed; and there are bat few 
case* where pedigree, on the side of the mare, can be 
Ctirly established by convincing evidence. 

It is apparent therefore that such persons as desire 
to oblain Morgan horses of the true blood, most sorn- 
lioiie, with parlipnlar care, Ihe statements of those 
who offer them either for purposes of breeding or for 
■ale, — and that a neglect ot Ibis necessary precaution 
will not only defeat their own hopes and wishes, bat 
also lead to bring undeserved discredit npoo Ihe race 
itseir. FuDUiCK A. Wixa. WalpoU, N. H., July 
16, 1860. 

HarrlABd A^iicaltare. 

Mr. JoHK R. HoWABD, who lately spent aome 
tine in Virginia and Maryland, famishes the foU 
lowiBg from his notes on the condition and re- 
•Boreas of agrioolture in those ■eetion*.-~EDS. 

B. N. MiUmrn, Ewj., of Bkltimaie, who own* a 



farm near tbe month of St. Mary's river, and has 
lived at that plaee many jeara, says, althoagfa 
there have been no survey* with a view to asoertaiB 
the location and qaantitj/ of marl, it is certain the 
beds are very numerous. They are three, six, and 
sometimes ten or Hfteeo feet think, and of an nn- 
known extent. Wherever the marl has been used, 
it has produced increased crops to an aitoniiking 
dcgrtt. It sometimes lies near the surface, ana 
sometimes six or eight feel below. Most of the 
beds that have been discovered are in ravines, 
where tbe water has washed off the anrface and ax- 
posed to view the pearly substance. In that part of 
the ooaniry there are many beds of oyster shell*, 
but slightly decomposed. A quettion arose, hew 
ooald they have been deposited there? He says by 
tbe Indians. They are one to six feet thick, and 
lie considerably above tide water. Bones cf raooona 
and other animais are found there also. These beds 
(some of them at least) are fonnd to exist within 3 
or 4 miles of where there has been Indian towns. 
These sheila are burnt, converted into lime and 
used as manure, and large crops of clover, &c., are 
made to grow where little or none grew before. 
Then follow crops of oorn, wheat, ««., ihBt are 
large in proportion. 

SHExr HusjAiTDaT. — Mr. M. say* he boagbt, in 
the faU of 1848, of Mr. Seybold, of Delaware, three 
ewe lambs of the Cotswold breed, for which he paid 
(SO. Since then, he has raised from them three 
others, and lost one. He could now sell tbe six for 
$160. His flock of native sheep usually consists 
of about 60 head. He reserves his elover fields till 
Ihe clover is in bloom; then puts in Ihe sheep, and 
some of the crop remains till winter, aflbrding suffi- 
cient suilenance for the sheep throagh tbe winter, 
except when there is snow on tbe ground, at whiok 
times he gives them corn fodder. 

He says sheep are his most profitable stock, and 
his land, treated in this way, beoomea very A(glU]r 
tmproecit,- much mors to than by plowing in the 
clover, or leaving it on the gronnd. Be has uade 
experiments in these three different methods. He 
says beans are more valnable than oorn for feeding 
to sheep — they keep the sheep healthy and promote 
the growth of the wool, more than any other food. 



In the Report of the York Conntj (New BniBSwick) 
Agricultural Soaietj, we find some nieful obsevations 
on Ihe value of peat as manure, by Prof. Robb, of 
Fredericton, a gentleman of high standing as ageok^ist 
and chemist. He gives three modes by which this snb- 
jlance may he advaniageonslj nsed for the improve- 
ment nf soil, as follows ; 

Isl. It may be oarled to tbe barD-yard and spread 
sU aroond, so as to absorb all the liquid manure, wbieh 
it will do like a sponge; not only will it thus soak 
up and fix liquid and gaseous matten, which would 
otherwise be losi, but it will thereby lake on a stateof 
rermeniBtion itself, which will reanlc in iu beooming 
soluble and proper for the food ofcrops. When one layer 
is soaked and fermented, more or less, it must be re- 
newed, or replaced by fresh staff from the bog, which 
will thus became a permanent benefit to tbe farm. 

2d. The peaty suhslanae may be very advaolage- 
Dusly composted and brought to a solnble form thereby. 
If three loads of half-dried peat earth be mixed with 
ana of stable manure (green,) there will be formed 
foor loads of mviure equal in value to cow dung itself. 
Tor Ihe ordinary root and grain CTop*. A layer of dry 

Ct should form the base of the oompoet heap, then a 
, u of gtecB mannre then alteniUs layen of- paw 
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oad manurei ending "with a thick layer of peat. If 
ashes be added, or if the heap be ocoaaionally watered 
\nth arine, deoompositioa will be more rapid, and the 
compost be more fertilising. la six weeks, more or less, 
according to the season, the heap may be shovelled over 
and then carried on to the field, where its efiects are 
eqaal, if not superior, to the same quantity of common 
dung. It may be applied to any soil deficient in vege- 
table matter, and in any way, exactly as if it were so 
much well rotted yard manure. By ashes alone, the 
peaty earth may likewise be converted into the food of 
plants ; but I believe it is best to use them as above 
directed. 

3d. The peat maybe burnt in the fields for its ashes, 
which are applied with very good effect as a top dress- 
ing to meadows, at the rate of 40 or 50 bushels per acre. 

Agricaltaral and Horticaltaral Fairs* 

Stats Socixtixs. — Ntw-Yorkj at Albany, Sept. 
3, 4, 6, 6. 

OhiOi at Cincinnati, Sept. 11> 12, 13. The an- 
nual session of the American Pomological Congre99 
will be held at the same time and place. 

Maryland, at Baltimore, October 23, 24, 25. 

Michiganj at Ann-Arbor, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 

Mkode Jtlandy at Providence, Sept. 18, 19, 20. 

NeW'Hampthiref at Concord, first week in Oct. 

Canada Wett, at Niagara, Sept. 18, 19, 20. 

American Jnstitutef New- York. — The exhibition 
will open on the first of October, and continue. for 
three weeks. Plowing and Spading Matches at 
Tarrytown, Oct. 11. Cattle Show, corner 5th ave- 
nue and 23d streets, Oct. 16, 17, 18. 

Georgia, at Atlanta, Aug. 15. 

N. Y. County Shows. — Cayuga, at Auburn, 
Sept. 24, 25 — Saratoga, at Mechanicsville, Sept. 
17, 18 — Seneca, at Ovid, Sept. 26, 27 — Monroe, at 
Rochester, Sept. 25, 26, 27— Sullivan, Sept. 18, 19 
—Otsego, Sept. 24, 25— Madison, Sept. 26, 27— 
Oswego, Sept. 25, 26 — Wayne, at Clyde, Sept. 18, 
19, and at Palmyra, on the 25th, 26th — Livingston, 
Sept. 24, 25 — Ontario, Oct. 1, 2— Suffolk, Sept. 24 
— Washington, at Argyle, Sept. 18, 19 — Oneida, at 
Rome, Sept. 18, 19 — Clinton, at Keeseville, Sept. 
24,25. 

Conn. — New-Haven Hort. and Agricultural, at 
New-Haven, Sept. 24, 25, 26. 

VxBKONT. — Addison, at Vergennes^ Sept. 25. 

Scieaee as Applicable to Agricnlture* 

The following remarks from the Farmer* t Guide j 
a work which we have noticed on several occasions, 
we recommend to the attention of our readers. Eds. 

*' Agriculture may perhaps be considered one of 
the experimental sciences, as its principles are no 
doubt demonstrable by the test of experiment, al- 
though farmers have not yet attempted to deduce 
principles from practice. The necessity for such a 
deduction is, no doubt, the less urgent, that hus- 
bandry is usually pursued as a purely practical art ; 
and the facility of thus pursuing it successfully, of 
course renders practical men indifTerent to science, 
as they consider it unnecessary to burden their 
minds with scientific results, whilst practice is suf- 
ficient for their purpose. Could the roan of practice, 
however, supply the man of science with a scries of 
accurate observations on the leading operations of 
.the farm, the principles of these might be truly evolv- 
ed; but the greatest obstacle to the advancement of 
scientific agriculture is to be sought for in the unac- 
qaaintanoe of men of science with practical agricul- 
ture. Would the roan of science become acquainted 
with praotice, much greater advancement in soien- 

'9 ieoltare might be expected than if the prac- 



tical man were to become a nan of scienea; be- 
cause men of science are beet capable of eoodacting 
scientific research, and, being ao qoaJiied, eoold 
best understand the relation which theif iBvestiga- 
tions bear to practice ; and, until the relation betwixt 
principles and practice is well understood, toientifto 
investigation, though important in itself, and inter- 
esting in its results, would tend to no practical util- 
ity in agriculture. In short, until the facts of hus- 
bandry are acquired by men of science, these will in 
vain endeavour to construct a satisfactory theory of 
agriculture on the principles of indactive philoso- 
phy." 

Chess will Grow* 



Last fall I selected a dozen grains of chess and 
sowed them; they came up and wintered well. In 
the spring, I transplanted them, and they are now 
just heading out, fine chett. 

I had some seed wheat last fall which contain- 
ed a large quantity of chess. I spoored it into 
a strong brine, and then decanted it, so as to tarn 
off* most of the chess. It was then sown, and it 
has but a very few spires of chess in it. W. H. 
Bethel, Vt. 

It is strange that the idea that ehess wUl not 
grow, should have ever been entertained. It grows 
as readily, and produces "seed after its kind" with 
as much certainty as any other plant. This has 
been repeatedly proved by experiments. Bds. 



Leaves as Mamire* 



Leaves, buds, and tender branches are peeoliarlyrioh 
in the vegetable alkali ; besides which they contain other 
organic elements derived from the soil, and which, by 
being returned to the soil, enrich its siufaoe, tending to 
prevent its exhaustion, or when newly applied, — that 
is to other ground, — to enrich it more than saperficially. 

Leaves — and the remark is applicable to the tender 
branches also — seem destined by natore for the manure 
of forest land, and indeed, of ground generally wherever 
trees grow. The roots collect the inorganic elements 
essential to vegetation from the soil, penetrating deeply 
and widely; the leaves detain and store ap a certain 
portion of them, with other elements derived from the 
atmosphere, such as are required for their growth; and 
these returned to the soil with the fall of the leaf, and 
there undergoing decomposition, are ready to be appio* 
priated again, and re-adminster to the process of vege- 
table growth. Farmer*t Herald, 



Waste of JHaaore* 



Little or no pains is taken usually to save the liquid 
manure of animals ; no earth or saw dust is placed in 
or beneath the stable to absorb it ; and the barn-yard 
is often so situated, that all the liquids that would col- 
lect in it, run ofi* into the street, or are conducted to 
the adjoining field, where they are so little spread a- 
bout, as to injure the crop by producing an immode- 
rate luxuriance. Liquid manure is exceedingly valua- 
ble, and the yards and stables of the farmer should be 
so constructed, that it may all be saved. There should 
be no outlet to the barn-yard, where the fluids collected 
in it can run ofi*. They should either be taken away, 
and applied directly to the land, or poured upon the com- 
post heaps in and around the barn-yard. The turf a- 
bout his fences and stone walls, or the mod and mock 
from his swamps, should be cdleoted in heaps or spread 
around his yard in order to absorb the fertilising Uqoids 
collected there.— wfiUr««< o/ 8. HAar, Esq., bjbre tha 
Hartford County, Ot,, Ag, Socitty. 
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J^Dtw for t|)t JHontli. 



ComnildcATioNi have boen received, tiace o 
Uil, tti follows: Prof. Morton, E. 6., <«ritteB 
Germtn,) A. L. Bingham, SyWanas, Warreo Hu 
chini, R. Watkint, T. Green, D. 8. Curtia, J 
Tbomaa, D. T., F. A. Wier, Jobn W. Bails;, ^ 
D. 8., W. L. EnlDP, A Conatant Reader. 

BoDKi, PAMFHLETt, &0., have been received, i 
rollowi: 
Tbfl Arckitvcnm of Caqmrf Ilmaei i bclDdJiig Deaifu (at Con 

van, and lbs bcsl nhidBa DT WamUbf uid VentllaUur. W 
"nna Hondnd uid Tnuilir lUnMnUDU. By A. J. IbwHis 
Afllbar ef UnifH for-CoilM' HuiileiiciV' Ac Ac. Nc 



TniH 






tlie HtehinD tiuie Ar. 
ioft'ilsld. PiDinJ.C. 



PccioiT, Willi Bep 



TBAHlACTlOKlOrTHlN. Y. StATR Ao. SoCIETT. 

This TolniDU, comprising ihe doinga ol tbe Society for 
1849, is just ianiej. It oonlnins 644 pages, and is au- 
parior in tbe quality of iu matter to an; Toiumewbich 
the Sooiely baa preTiousiy publisbed. It conlaiaa the 
hi^lj valuable and inlereslinj; lealDr«s delivBrcd in 
this city last winter, by Prof. Johnitoh, tha prize essay 
by Prof. NoaroN, eolitled " Elements of Scienllfic 
Agriculture," (wbicb has also beeo publisbed in b 
separate toIuidb,) and wbioh ougbt to be in the poa- 
sestion of eveiy farmer in iba country. Tbe volume 






tbe c. 



of the a 






of Wasbingloo county, bj Dr. Pitch, with 
valuable paper* comniunicMed to tbe Society. Several 
engravings of prize animals, and ohoioo frniis, and rep. 
resenlalions ot tbe Hbow grounds at Syracuse, are giv- 
en, which are genernUy executed in a superior style. 

InroBTATiOH or Skort-Hohn Cattli. — Col. J. 
M- Shebwooo, of Auburn, has imported a vary fine 
boifer', now abaal two jeari old, and a bull calf 
eight monlbs old, from tbe noted herd of Mr. Srx- 
rUKHiojt, of Durham, England. Tha animals ar- 
rived here about the first of July. They bad evi- 
dently sufl>r«d from their long voyage, though they 
appeared in good health, and will probably recruit 
rapidly. We shall expect to see them, with some 
of Col. S.'s otbor line antmaU, scveial of which 
were also from Mr. STErHEKsoN's herJ, at tbe 
coming show aC the Slate Ag. Society, at which 
lime we presume tbey will be prepared to appear in 
their accustomed plight. 

FiEitcH Haaino Shuf.— Hr. A. L. Bihghan, 
of Cornwall. Vermont, gives Ihe weight of wool, 
ODWBshed, obtained the present season from 83 Me- 
rino sheep, of the "Taintor Stocit," together with 
the aggregate live weight of caronia of Ihe same 
aheap, obtained afler they were shorn. Twenty- 
aeven of these are staled to have been only ten 
SDonlhs old when shorn. Tbe aggregate of eighty- 
three sheep, was 10,453 lbs., being an average 
of IS6 lbs. each. Aggregate weight of wool ob- 
tained from tbe eighty-three sbcep, was 1,494 lbs., 
or an average of 18 lbs. each fleooe, and two and 
Iwo-ieventh) oonces al wool for each pound of oar- 
vass. Tbe growth of the fleeces is staled to have 
been just one year, wilh ihe ciceplion of Ibe lambs 
wbiob were but ten monlhs old. The ewes, it is 
•luted, produce "three crops of lambs in two years." 
ETRUaiAN WntAT.— E.CoanBLt, Esq., ofllha- 
«•, informs ns that he has raised this variety ot 
%heai for the last Bve years, having obtained the 
Brst sample of it h-om Mf. ELtswoaTH, late Com- 
kisMDiDDj' of PateDts. Be considers it a very vain- 



able vanely, being hardy, yielding well, and aflbtd- 
Ing a superior cjuslity of flour. At one of tbe agri- 
cultural discussions in Ibis city (he past wiater, 
Mr. BaEWEi, of Tompkins county, spoke favorably 
oflhia kind of wheat, staling that it weighed 64 
pounds to tbe bushel. 

The Season and Csori. — Tbe monlh of April was 
,..,...,,_ . .____ luid May was equally ri 



morkable for it 



i,both< 



ica conspiring 



■nder crops generally backward. Planting, except 
in favorable locations, was mnch delayed, and in some 
initanues the scad perished witbonl vegelating. In 
this section ibero has been a liberal snpply of moisture, 

and MicbigBa,a>everedrontb waieiperienced tbrongh 
ibe month of June. The growth of grass has been 
very luinrianl, except in thunlions where drontfa pre- 
vailed, as just mentioned. Corn looks well, oonsider- 
ing Ihe laieuess nf planting, 

Heavt Raini. — We have had several copious raina 
in thii vicinity, wbicb have contiderablj i.ileifered with 
tho process of hay-making; and on tbe 5th of July B 
storm occurred which oocasioned considerable damajfe 
by flooding oiops on tbe banks of straams. carrying 
nway bridges, be. Nearly three inches of water fell 
at this place, in Ihe space of foor hours. This storm 
was, liowover, comparatively limited in extent, espe- 
cially from norrh lo lonih, in which direction its force 
was principally oonfined lo a width of less ibnn thirty 
miles. From weal to easi it exiended two liuudred 
miles. 

On Ihe night of Ibe IStb of July, and the forenoon 
19ih, we were visited wilh a rain storm of great ex- 
tern. We hear of ils eOeots as far south as Chesa- 
peake Bay and norlbwurd as faras lake Champlain. 
Its cxlenl from west to east, we have nol yei learned; 
though il waa very severe in Central and ffeatern 
New York, and reached onaiward as far as Boston. 
Over all ibis lerrttory the rain was very heavy, and lo 
Ihe southward, from New York to Baltimore, it was 
accompanied wiib very severe wind, which occauoned 
conaidcrsble damage to shipping, and to buildings in 
cities, and in many inalances, great injury to frail and 
other trees. A letter from Mr. Thohab Hakcocz, 
of Burlington, N. J, dated July 19lb saye— " We 
have had an awful storm of wind and rain. It com- 
menced during yesterday aRernoon, with tha wind 
south, and soon chanped lo Ihe norlh-eail, atid the rain 
Tell in torrents through ihe night. The damage done 
lo frnil-lrecs, and fruit h very great. Much of the 
green fruils shaken vtf, and many of the trees are 
blown down. I have eight large apple trees, and lhre« 
large pear trees proslraled, besides man; more being 
injured by being blown pnrily down. The damage to 
}als is great — Ibcy being beaten down as though A. 
toller had passed over ihem." 

A letter, dated Jnly 30th, troto Mr. JoHH JorhstoH, 
lear Geneva, N. V. says — "It has rained almost in- 
cessantly since Ihe ISib, with high wind Ihe greater 
part of the lime. I have never seen inch a rain.storm 
at Ibis season of tbe year, in the tweniy-nins yean 
I bnve lived here. Crops of all kinds are proslraled 
id Ihe damage will be immense." 
The waiei in the Hndson al this place, rose lo a 
greater hei[;ht Ihan it bad been for two years previously 
— com pie lely submerging the islands and alluvial banks 
in Ihe vicinity, and doiiig incalculable damage lo crops 
ofvegelables cultivated for market, and ruining Ihe 
hay Drops on all low lands. We nndersiand the 
damage to grass, bmomoom. and crops, along tbe 
Mohawk flau, and oihor large simams, is beyond es- 
limation. Soch a flood in the monlh oT Jnly, has Mid 
if ever, happened bofoia in this region. 
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Pbicxb of Poultry and Pheasants in £no- far the greater portion havuig been reoeiTed ae grmn 

LAND. — A letter lately reeeived from Messrs. Ba- butter. It is stated that the graal; bulk of Ohio bnttv 

Ksa, of London I gives the following as the prices of did not net the shipper more than tut to nevwi ctnts 

birds from their oelebrated '' pheasantry." per pound. The bad quality of the batter k oluurgdl 

Malay oocks; $6.25 to $8.75 each ; hens, $2.50 to to several causes; as impure salt whioli it Is anid eon- 

$3.75 each. verts the butter into a " disooloared pnity anbetWMe 

Cochin-China coeks* $10; hens, $5 to $7.50. resembling soap'' — the salt imperfeotly laoorpbrttdl 

Speckled Dorking cocks, $5 j hens, $1.75 to $2. with the butter, the batter-milk imperieetly aeparated, 

Spanbh cocks, $6.25 to $7.50; hens, $2.50 to $3. exposure of the batter to the air, both befbve and after 

Sussex cocks, $5; hens, $1.75. it is packed, &o. The improvements tnggestad, are 

Pheasants — Golden, $17.50 per pair. the use of solar evaporated sea salt, greater oere ia 

'' Silver, $17.50 " packing — ^'smooth, clean, well made, oak kegs, 

" English, $6.70 *' capable of holding about 100 lbs," being reoommeDded, 

Messrs. BASsa are large breeders of ornamental and the ke^ to be protected as much as poasiUe froa 

poultry and water-fowl of every description. It the air. Placing the kegs of batter in larger oa^ and 

may b6 interesting to some of our fanciers to know filling the space with oats, is thought to be a good 

where they can obtain choice birds. mode of sending to market. The oats, it is saidy'^will 

Cattlx Foa Nova Scotia. — James Irons, Esq., pay cost and transportation." 

as agent for the Provincial Agricultural Society of Lono-wooled Sheep.-A writer in the JiwmrUm 

Nova Scotia, purchased, in June last, several fine j,^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ j,^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^y^ sheering of 

*?V?*]f « ***" vicinity, VIZ, Jlynhires, purchased ^^^^^^, long-wooled sheep owned by James N. GeLDt- 

of E. P. Pwntice, Esq., one twcyear-old heifer, borough, of Talbot couniy, and thi following U giv«a 

two yearling do., one yearling bull calf ; of Here- ^^ ^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^ ^^^ carcasses and fleeces: 

fards, purchased of E. Corning, Esq, one year- ^ ^j^^^^ ^,j Oxfordshire ram weighed.. 2S51bs 

ling bull and one yearling heifer. All these were jjj^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^j ^.^ weighed 7Jlbs 

very fine animals, and will, we trust, well reward ^ yearling grade Lincoln ram, weighed..., I71jlbs 

the praiseworthy enterprise of our brother farmers jjis fleece washed wool weighed 8llbs 

of Nova Scotia. ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ j,^ jj^^ Leicester ewe 2l2.|lbs 

Sale of Mr. Sheafe's Stock. — Our readers, who Her fleece washed 71lb8 

wish to purchase short horn cattle or South Down sheep, x three year old New Leicester Ewe 194ilbs 

will bear in mind that the sale of Mr. Sheafe's stock, Her fleece washed ; . • • , 7ilbs 

is to come off at New- Hamburgh on the 29th inst. Sec tt /^ 

advertisement on last page of this paper. Use op Carbon in the SoiL.--It has been ascer- 

tamed by experunent that carbonic acid is essential to 
LrvE-STocK at Auction.— We invite attention to the growth of plants ; but it has been a question whether 
the advertisement of Mr. Stickney, in this number, the plant could obtain throiiijU its leaves a siifliciency 
He has taken great pains in procurinjr the best Devon of this food from the atmosphere, or whether it is nc- 
cattle, South Down sheep, Suffolk and other breeds of cessary that it should be present in the soil. Licbig 
pigs, and has excellent specimens of all these stocks, and his followers have held that it was not necessary 
His swine are much esteemed for their fattening ten- jn the soil— the only use of vegetable or organie matter 
dency, and when slaughtered, bring an extra price in being, as they argued, to impart the requisite *' physi- 
market, on account of the superior quailty of the pork cr\ texiure" to the soil. A paper lately published in 
and the great weight in proportion to offal. A better France on the food of plants, gives the results of tome 
opportunity for obtaining stock of these kinds, can experiments on this subject, which are important. The 
hardly be expected to occur. experimenter took two boxes, in one of which was placed 
Country Seats.— The Rensselaer County Ag. » qnaniity of soil which had been burned so as to de- 
Society has offered a premium for the best designed stroy all organic matter; in the other a like quantity 
•'country seat." Competitors are requested to send of the same kind of soil in its natural state was de- 
drawings and descriptions, showing the plans of posited. Peas were planted in both boxes, and the 
their dwellings, gardens and grounds; and the growth of the plants in the box carefully compared, 
name of the successful competitor is to be reported Those in the natural soil flourished much the best, and 
to the State Society. "o reason could be assigned for the difference, except 

Wheat ANn rHr^fl —P Grfoory a eorresnon the greater quantity of carbon in the natural soil. 
wheat and V/iiESS.~~"Jr . \xREOORY, a corrospoii^ 

dent of the Canadian Agriculturist ^ states that se- The Wool Clip of 18.50. — ^The shipments of wool 

veral years ago he found wheat and chess on the this season to the 1st July, from Cincinnati, amount to 

.same stalk; and supposing at the time that both 1784 bales and 14,366 lbs., against 913 bales and 569 

had grown from the same seed or germ, he drew lbs. to same date last season. One steamer from St. 

the inference 'Uhat wheat must produce chess, or Louis, a few days since, discharged 101 bales (13,432 

chess wheat.'' He therefore set himself to experi- lbs.) of wool, shipped from Booneville. At Pontiac, 

menting on wheat and chess; but after all his ex- Michigan, to the 20th ult. over 200,000 lbs. had been 

{>eriments, he ssys — 'Mike produces like, in spite of purchased of the clip of 1850. The fleeces have been 

all the ill treatment I can give them.'' He asks for unusually heavy this spring— one merino buck in Mon* 

an explanation of the mystery. The editor of the roe county, New York, yielded, it is said, 18 lbs.! It 

paper referred to very sensibly observes that ''oats is estimated that 65,000,000 lbs. will be wanted the 

as well as chess, have been found adhering to a head present year for domestic consumption. In Macomb, 

of wheat," but their growth from the same stem Michigan, about 10,000 lbs. of wool have been already 

was only ''apparent" — the oats or chess was only purchased this season, which is double the product oi 

entangled with the wheat. that county in any previous year. Providence Journal . 

Western Butter. — Cobb & Co., of Buffalo, in a Cheap ice. — Mr. Narvk HAmoT, in a oommnni- 

letter to the OAto Cultivator ^ state that the receipts cation to the Mast, Plowman fteoommenda that eveiy 

of butter at that port for 1849, amounted to 9,714,170 neighborhood should have an i^-hoose, which sbcmld 

lbs. , more than two thirds of which was from Ohio. A be of sufficient capacity for holding all the ice that may 

very small proportion only of this ranked as prime^ — be wanted in the vicinity. The home thould be 
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where the ioe is made. If there is do natural pond, it 
is an easy matter to make one. His mode of keepino^ 
ieelbr daily use, is worthy of not ice. ' The box whicb I 
have used for the last six years, is made of common inch 
and a quarter pine boards, and cost two and a half 
dollars; is about four and a half feet long, and three 
and a half wide, and about three deep: this stands, 
through the hot season, as near the cellar stairs as it 
can be convenieotly set ; into this, about once in sixteen 
days, I put as much ice as can be conveniently stowed, 
and have room at top to set such things as we wish to 
keep as cold as ice. A firkin of corned meat in one 
corner, a box of butter, fresh meat, fish, anything we 
think proper. The expense of all this is only from three 
to four dollars a year.'' 

Infringement of Patents. — The late Commis- 
sioner of Patents, in his Report, makes the following 
jast observations on this subject: 

" The experience of every day, and the prolific crop 
of litigation which has recently sprung up from the 
unscrupulous and remorseless invasion of the rights of 
patentees, by persons who have no claim nor preten- 
sion to the name of inventor, nor of the fruits of invent- 
ive genus, point with impressive force to the necessity 
>f some reform in the existing laws which shall 
^ve greater security to the rights vested in pat* 
intees. The facilities of evading punishment or 
'etribotion for a wilful infringement of the pro. 
>erty of patentees is now so great, that the whole 
erm during which a patent runs is not sufilcient, if it 
>e for a very valuable invention, to vindicate and es- 
ablish the just claims of the inventor. This evil could 
)« remedied by a few simple amendments to the exist- 
ng law of patents." 

Bantams — Sport in the Dratping iZoom . -On Satur* 
iay, the 1st of December, Beacon Lodge, the residence 
nf the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley, was opened for 
the reception of visitors to witess a show of beautiful 
bantams, the property of the Marchioness of Hastings 
and the Hon. Mrs. Berkeley, for a prize. The smallest 
liird to be adjudged the winner. Three two years old 
hens to be shown by each lady. A diminutive hen, 
weighing only nine ounces and three quarters, the pro- 
perty of the Hon. Mrs. Berkeley, was adjudged the 
winner. Among the guests who partook of the hos- 
pitalities of the table, were the Marchioness of Has- 
tings and Captain Yelverton, Col. and Mrs. Clinton, 
Mrs. and the Miss Raynardson, of Hinton, Admiral, 
Major, and Miss York. Mr. and Mrs. Lock, Mrs. 
Howell, Mr. Edward Stratton Berkeley, and Mrs. Roc- 
buck, 8a?. Eng. paper. 

Great Yield of Hay. — The Greenfield (Mats.) 
Gazette states that a field containing; 7 acres and 100 
rods belonging to H. W. Clapp, Esq., of that town, 
has yielded the present season 29 tons 497 pounds of 
hay, by actual weight; or over four tons to the acre. 

Advantage of raising good Stock — Let us look 
for a moment at the raising of stock for market. Does 
it cost any more to rear for sale a good colt, than it 
does a poor one? Probably not five dollars more. The 
poor animal is a drug in the market at from $60 to 
$75, while the other will command readily from $100 
to $200. Good horses are and will ever be, in dc' 
mand — are and will ever be sources of profit to the 
farmer, in a grazing district. But good horses will 
not come from poor stock and neglect. Constitutional 
peculiarities, family traits of health, strength, endu- 
rance, docility. Sec, follow physiological laws as surely 
here as in the human race. If then the farmer would get 
ytuftt from his horses in the market, he must make 
tliiMi enough an object of attention, that he shall raise, 
mAj from good stock and with due regard to the laws 
«f MttnuU physiology. Granite Fanner. 



^victs of ^^Igricultarol JJrobuctB. 

[Review of the Market/or the last momth.] 

Ai.BA.inr, JuLT 20, 18S0. 

Tlie market for mo«i description.*! of produce since our Uu< report, 
has been compaiatively dull, aiid will probably eoutinae to for a 
month to come. An extensive and profitable fall biuincss is very 
generally anticipated. 

FLOUR. The sales during the month have been aboW S0,000 
obis, chiefly in retaihlots for the trade or on Eastern orders; the 
ran^e between brands of common Slate flonr, liable to sour, airl 
brands of fancy and extra Genesee has become wider, ani whi'.e 
the former have declined 25 to 37Jc. per bbl., the latter have been 
firmly maintained. Quotations may be given at j?5a95.25 for coni- 

n to siraixht Stnte, S5.50aS5.62j for Western, S5.75o$5.e7i for 



mon 



fancy do., f6flrS6.l2J for pure Genesee, S6.12|aS6.25 for fancy do., 
and »C.25aS7 for extra do. 

The first lot of new Genesee wheat floor was received here on 
Wednesday, and sold in half bbls. at S7.50 the pair. 

GRAIN. For prime Genesee wheat there hasbeen a fair milling 
demaj;d, but quotations, in view of a bountiful harvest, rule lower 
the sales arc 12,800 bush, pure Genesee, at prices ranging from 14f 
to 1.37]c., at which rate .i sale of 1700 bush, was effected yesterday. 
Rye isj in motleraie demand ; we report sales of 5MJ0 bush, at 59a 
file; the market is firm at the higher quotation. Oats are in good 
demand, and quotatioiu have been maintained throughout the month 
with uniformity, ranging at 4fia48c. for Canal, and 40a50c. for heavy 
Canadian ; with sales of i)5,000 bush. The demand for Corn he* 
taken all offering, and still continues in excess of the suj^ly: 
the sales have l)een principally of Western mixed, and quotatioiM 
which at the close of last month were 59oe0c. declined to SliaSOc., 
and then rallied again to 6I|aG3c., at which rate sales were made 
yesterday ; round yellow is 59|a61c., and damaged 55a59c.; the ag- 
gregate sales since our last report have been about 185,000. bush. 

FEED has been in good supply and the market easier ; the trans- 
actions are about 75,000 bush, at a slight reduction upon our last 
quotations. 

SALT. The market closes rather firm for bbU., which may be 
qu'Med at 96a100c. Bags lie. 

WIirSKEY is stiU in limited supply ; the sales are about 1200 bbls 
Ohio and S. P.; the market is 25^0. for the former and 26c. for the 
latter. 

WOOL. The only sale of moment of the new clip was made 
yesterday at 37^c. for 5,000 lbs. medium mixed; in the street lots 
are taken at 28a37| according to grade. 

PROVISIONS.— The trade is confined almost exclusively to a re- 
tail demand. We notice sales 15 hhds. Western smoked shoulders 
at 4^0. In Pork, a lot of 42 bbls. clear sold at 813.50, and in Beef, 
200 tierces City Mess at 916. 

Wool Market— Jaly 24, 1850. 

Before the shearing was fully completed, much exeiteroent was 
obscr\-ed in the market, caiued mainlv by the strife between the jnir- 
cha.sing agents of manuAicturers and dealers; and nearly the eutire 
clip of the country was bought up with unusual expedition. Prices 
in the Western States advanced 5 to 7c., and in the Northern, East- 
ern aiid Middle States 3 to 5c. above those of last season. The pri- 
ces of woolen goods continue lower than in January and February 
last ; but notwithstanding this, there is a strong probability that the 
ruling prices of wool will be fully maintained; and if the mannfac- 
lurers work up their wools with but little profit, they may ceusnre 
themselves quite as severely as they dc the speccuators— as their 
movements to obtain the wool direct fVom the growers, quite as much 
as any other cause, produced the excitement. We bear of sales of 
very superior clips to manufacturers' agents, in Duchess Co., and in 
Washington Co., Pa.^ at 50 to 55c. The law of demand and 8U|^y 
will materially assist m keeping prices up. The latest intelligence 
from Europe shows great activity in the market, at advanced rates. 
We quote, 

American Saxony Fleece, 44a90e. 

Full blood Merino, 40a49e. 

^and} do 36j38c. 

Nauve"i do 31a34c. 



Hay, Straw, and Com Stalk Cutters* 

THE Celebrated Patent Adjustable, Spiral Knife Hay Cntter. 
Premium Straight Knife Hay Cutter. All sizes, for Hand or 
Horse Power. Warranted. 

Mediterranean Seed Wheat, of s choice quality and pure. This 
wheat is coming into very general use, and is much approved of. 

AI«o, other varieties of W inter Wheat and Rye. 
For sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 

360 Sc 371 Broadway, Albany. 
August 1. 1850. '_ EMERY & CO. 

Taintor Buck for Sale. 

'PHB subscril)er has fur sale a Full Blood Merino Buck, purcliased 
-■• of J. A. Taixtor in the fall of 1847 Bred by him from his 
importation of 1646. 

This Buck is now 3 years old, and surpassed by none for beauty 
of form with weight of carcass and fleece. 

Those wishing a cross from this Back with Panlar ewes, t 
please notice advertisement in May No. of Cultivator, page *~* 

Galway, Saratoga Co., Aug. 1— lU* ALFRED H. A'' 
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The Cottage in the Glen- 



Br^l goldeia flowen ve kcd. 

Upnnii?s^<>idilrR, 
And li(li1l|r ibry »ro wuiiinf 

A jrroop ot mcTTT childnii 

Wilh Eheekl of loddf hue, 
Are non'ing by Ihe Hnamlet 

SobciDlS'iilWTiew. 
Arooiid Ibe coiuifa Hnudini, 

On ei«r bUl and tbIc. 
Tlic Koldcu gniii it tMnding, 

BvKR the ming gsle. 
Tb« eM, Oh, hill, ihe rirer, 

Tba oftk m« by ihc door, 
The nam birda Out revel 

The call>(flrrou1 before, 
Seem lika unie lUiy laciorc 
'nie pencilttaigr of hDcy, 

Than induaicr eaii ihow. 

Where'er Ibe farmet dwelleih, 



Theldrdfaoiuof loil; 
Bby Hearcn bleat with pleiil> 

HT., N. H. 



The American Live Slock InHuranr« Company, 

At riarmni,, Ind. 

CHARTER nnlimiled. Grained January S, 18S0. |C?-Capital 
KOflO0:.a i'M I>>e Iixunnce nf HOUSES, MirLES. 
PRIZE BULLS, SBEEF AKD CATTLE. aC every detcription, 
agaiiul Uie combined riilia at Fin, Waitr, Aceutniu and DiiraK. 

JW?m-J«eph '^ Vwiqan, Hinm Decker, M, D., taaac 
Maaa, Gtorgt D. Ilay, -lolin Wigc. Alvin W. TiDcy, Hou. Al>ner T. 
Ellia, Abm. Smilh, Unn. Thomai Biahop. Joie[A " *• 



iJ. B. S. Wbiuiey, Sititia 



JOH.VSC 






. Agtlll 



Farm and Stoch lof Sale. 
'TBB •ubaeriher irfll aell al anelion, on ike IDIIi of Sepiemlicr neii, 
^ lif not proTiomly diipoHd of at phvale stle,) lin Oirm, iiLiialed 

aerea of which It dlovial land of ihe '""' ' 



auperkir unl callle, nUMly Devowi. Ihiny IJooUi Down ibeep, an 
lifly Bwine of HuKiV, Midrllesei aiHl Emi breeda. 

Itarin. Hi-nral of the oowi are pore DeroiH of the le'iy lieu binr 
and qualily, and Ihe wbols Im were eiiher aslected, of bmd by ili 



Mibaerihcj wlih freaL i 



. or ilw Homli Domi M 



Doric, l^e older •wiiw wore laoiily laipnned, an 

TrnnsnctioM of. the N. ¥. State Ag. Society. 
TRANSACTIONS of Ihe New-York Plalo Agrienlmral 9oeien 
-*- nwn IMl lo 1@49, eighi cola., nrke Se, Die anle al Ihe office a 
THE CULTIVATOR. 



Wire tor Fenoeit 

ALSO Supleicew]]Fiuda,bT^paaal, al priea(<wir* uill 
'*' cent! IMr hnndnd ilaiilaa br fnaking, (nudum uada.) 

Our Win is of the bat qulhy of ireo, aaad by an Talaanfk 
Compauiea, kc., which needa ao mneiiiiin irtaxrat, in beiif 

li i<a fael achnowlediied by all win niuHilketimra, iliMlhc[Te- 
ceai nf annealing i ion win mna in parea to iha ataM afik* av 
DKaphere.leaaeiiaiu weight M to U per sanL, kaatna in ien«ity 
Ibr leuaioii 33 per cent', aad deiinp iia elaaiieny- FcDca makeia 
will hidil much cheaper In nae loagh. brithl wire, in «ll eaaei, ereB 
al one to ibrca eenu par pound eilra, than the ehaalMr ^aalinai of 
iroij at iheir vahia, which isquite annealini u> be uod. 
Noa, T, eandP.forSicsnia; Noa lOana Il,fbre«upa1b 
AaguH I, leso. For anle by BMEKY ft OO^ ARuy. 




Hydranlie Water S 

'THIS limi^le apparaiiu for elentEiv water from ■ ipriDii or 
■*■ brook, haa iiow been very ezleutifely and fannbly ImroiliKad, 
and enablea Ihepermuahaviiisapiod apriiic of walar below Ikaii 
buildiiiM, lo hnve ■ lonaumi, never fiilinf tlieani of wuer al any 

Dp hill 10 any deiireil elevalioo. Full directioiii accompany each 
machine, enabling ilie parchBier lo jnt Ibem in (Meraiioii hjiDHlf, 



KuTBerymeo** Agency i 

IST IToter StraH, ATna-Tonk. 
"pHE bmincaa connected vrilh Ihii AfeDcy-havi^ jnetvnod bs. 
more couvenieni and eligiUe itore, and aided by ei^eriiBcli, bu 

He wiU import Iha coming aeaaon, a (uTnindy of iha Ibllswiiu 
aUK\a, Seed*, Treea, tc, jkc . aiij aolicila ad hk Mnidt U Mia 









■iiDm K™m. Om goodi properly taken care of, and n-paeked 






Imnorud IK qmlil]! Sutii. 


AiatriBU Stecto. 
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liSi? 


Kahaleb Cherry, 




,„j,i.w., 






fc-Tf,,!"- 


MiMlia R«e Slock., 


'fS,Su^. 






iss.^. 






8,500 Dwuf Cherriea. Budded 


sri'iv... 






30.000 8 ytOaage Plant.. 














.^Kaisaa'i-i 


Label., Fowor Fou, Pmanifaig 


Aug. 1— IL 
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Comfntatag aad Tbermometer Cbnm Combined. 
TEDS caflibiiuli«> ind >miiEemei>l rnniu ihs b»1 hniid cliiirn 
' am* bcrorc IM public 



oni nuDfliiig il with Ibc milk ■ndcrum, ATbw. .._. . . 
innpenmn u which HI CDinniEiiBs cbiuiiiujc. Tha bcM : 






" ■ "*' m ^roon turned In , 



pouJiDf lucftj bf 



To Parmm and Uantenen> 
gRYMOrH'S GRxrV drill.— Thii DRILL, wbkh wu pa- 



BiiilfandDCIinitDlKt, (wlikliar 



adly delnched,) lie ukci 
or liquid, (in whie] 



ft-rtilinng nbMulga. This hma ihg ■dniiu^ nvir uhic drill*, in. 
■*inurh ju h perform well in nwiiift irmin Ihiu pnp«rctl, while 
Uf^nueriTAn in the euompl Wm wheat, oou or wHle eatM, 

Ihii ThoK who wiih lo eoali their leed fnr eny pnipoH whiw»er, 
or mil wilh il unr Bne fieniliKrv, raeh h Lime. jHvier, bnne dnH, 
ftc., vnd iLao ihoee wha pnTer tbreflhtii]^ with ii uil, LOBroid the in- 
lory done to Ibe Kcd bf threehiu; wilh ■ DmrbiAOi will find this 1A4 

When driljinf with thii nnctiine, the irain fUla fiom Ihe piviii' 
bfa toihe tubs, (aspaec of lix uiciheip}iii full view of Ihe penoiL 
attendinv il — eo Uiat. In nia^nff orer the field, he may be cnuianUy 
aawed Ibat the aeeil m depHited ai he desgiu. The leelh are all 
raked fniin the BTooiid at once, with one iaver, andiheveedall bid|>- 
ped al tocc ; Of one lam^be rued al a lime, and Ihe teed itducher- 
gea Mofipcd. TheconvenieneeandaimpltcilT with which thia ma* 
ehine i* manafed, ia unpanlleled, Pfo uneetiiry expenac or paiaa 
liare been i|iared in miikin* it aa deainlrio, in all reapKIa, ai poMU 

IhewinKr ailhe Hoar of Ihe machine ihap nHrely, but in Kedini 

towt aiaactieairanner.addnai^Llohnowumclhinf of Lha^hnner'a 
wiinu.f reela aannd that Ihe machine la not only esWblulwd on eor- 
reel prineiplea. bnl iigMuninthalaiuipleaiid permanenl nyle and 

[!:7-The flnl fMrniuin for I lirsiu Drill capable ofdeposiiinf fine 

the New-Yoik Biale Agrienltutol Sociely, held aiSyncuae. in Sep- 
tember. ISW, Il aleo receiTcd the fim premium al Ihe Miehigaa 
Biate Pair, in IM», and the im prEmiura of Ihe Onlano Coanly 

The fiUlowing facta will be duly appreciated by Ihe intelligent ftf- 
ner: la. A (nod drill depoailra tKe gram nearly at 1 uniform deplh. 



•rvb«H«iuaAa 



muld cHherwia* be left bare, an] ihereby (ready eipoaed to injury, 
' Laal, yet nM liail," in dial iTyiaq liaie for wheat— in iha iprinf 
If the year — when allamately iVeennf and llmwiuf noce in iwenly 
onr boon, fix dayi and aomeiinHa wceki, IVMBcDtly deiuoya rfae 
imp— tbeae imall ridgu of earlh are aclUinf down and eaiariiig' Ihe 
oou or Ihe wheal, and Ifaoa Ihey im the ciob fnnn Ibe deatreyini 
nfluencca of Ihe rhiM. From thne facu, aa weU aa from many ei. 



I for Ihtn (owing il ; and? Id. Thai Ihe pro- 

ild be gtiiu a luffiritnt Ttaton why every grower of winter 
oM «w il wilh a Drill. 
SEYMOUR'S GARDEN DRILL 



mrrom 






MACHINE aui^'ed 101 
HSCOtatSKDA I701VS. 



. Itii 



C^MF.YMOUR'a 



, (him Iha mem re,. , ^ 

■Sir : Wah Ihe Grain DriU nrhieh IpnrchaKd of yon 
~ Mn, haa pot m about W acret 
abool a huabel and a half per 
id, audalllDBiyiiilireaiualic- 



lElA R Pi:cH. 



of wheal for me, and with loma of 1 
acre of aahca and faen dunf waa mix 

I belieie alt are weU pleaaed with t 

Baal Blmn^ld, Sept. 17, IBtfi. 

Jfr. P. EtTiimir—T>iai Bir : Yob aak for ny opiaion with regard 
10 Ibe Wheal DiiU I purehaBd of you di[t fall. Wilhout ipecifying 
partieulart, 1 woold npreia my imqualifled apprabation of il orer 

aiaalie on the BuhiecE of drilling, believinr Jl will aoen be imiTenally 

adopled by farmcn. [ wonkt not wDliagly diaparage the paleula of 

other hidiiriduBla In haale, wilh great re^HI, yoora, Ac. 

Gaiei, !^pl. lu, 1640. CALVIN SPERRY. ; 

Thia may certify thai I have uaed Hr. Plerpont ?eymour'i Wheat 

RMheaier, Seplember T, IMb"^ °' '"'" WHL O™" 



I Ihe »eed Drill of Pier 
LAMMEY, 



JSr^^"!,"- 



Kb\ _ 

JOHN HI/DDE RH. 

HOBT. W. HUDDERS, Much., ELI RORGRTS, 

WM. a. MlLHUIiSE, JAMI^ B. NOALE. 

iBva no doubt, when it hecomei genenilly known and' appreciuad, 



D CHALFANT, 



apMiiranca of the erop 1 
Drill. 1 ban alia need 1 



EL'CLIDES P. BH ELTON 

pd the Grain Drill T purchBHCd of yon 
r Uie field I Bowed broadeasi. The 



Maehint, by laking <^ the drill leelh, maktiagciadRroadeaalSow- 
uig Maebiue, whicli Ib •alaaUe fur (owing plaMer, clover aeed, and 
any gnun a jwiwn wiihea 10 (ow biMdcaM. 1 bi^ieni the Drill and 



BriwlcBBt 8DW1UH Machine will 1 
" - ifield, June Id, IWO. 



onally acooaiuied wiih Mr. Peck. Hu ilalenHnla ran be [nuy re 
edoii. The olher eertikairs, I have do dmibl,arefrDmeqiu]lT 
eliahle aoitmi. I have myaelf heard Ihe Drill (Ookru of in higl 
rnni of Hnomcndalion, bv farmerB who ban Bled ji ; and have aU 



. , _. ..._ Glale Fail in Beplemher laal, 

I have the cniiEdeDca that any ualement which Mr. SBynaur would 
be likely 10 make ■ ■ 

EnH Bloomfield, Feb. 



ISAAC vr. MITCHELL, 



"e'awliine"ih:°Bbovo'iie(crlbed Machinea." tythe nghl of eiiher 
iflheabovemaehineBcanbehadDnBiicblennaBato make il an 

PRICES.— Price of Drill wilh » Teeth, MO; wiih T Teedi, tTtt 
Jirdeu Drill, Sau. Broadcait t<o«ing Machine, »4S. 

PIERPONT SEYMOUR. 
Ea«BlooaiSeM,OnlariuC«Miiy,,1l. v., Jo».l,1950- I. 
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i^rtEi 



I TEST IMPROVEMENTS, tty_Ft 



— tberebr onnliiiudK GmuTSB t^TUOEtB siid D<'ia>[Liii 
Liamui niicTioT, wiUiiiin Uie lwbilii]r <if brealiii!* nf tin 
llie wenring of Unlil imliiinioiu,— (iki imBU ilem ill Ihe aipa 
regain in moat <Mh« kinA ot powcn iii un.) The ranncr i 

rato wiUi hi pmrer ur cteruion, u ben miiB bi> nuhci. 

llnnOK mo lone ■iinjred in the Maiinfaclure. Inlrodi 
Sill, &o., of lilt vuiom EiiKii uT HivK Vovtn, for diffetiiil 



deiit ihm in lliia Poi 
rflhLc, ii Anuid to ■ | 



^ nwiioyaclur.!, ^ 






•lueraiHE Hwin mn ninuii, •jtu whcrereruKd tide by side Willi the 
nuM uppmnd Poven »f oilier kindi, bivr giien unqultGed ulia- 
Tactioii. nnd heenpreremd. 

The Ovcnhol Thre*hen mid Vibntiue Sejiaralaii, wiih improTa- 
menl*,iiavalKeilec4dwiLhlikeHKeeuaitherowen. Tbeysilmil 
nT ■ lerel ftediiiE lulile, IhiB ■voidiiii; KCideiiH, (wbich anenoceoi 
wltli the Inclined ikediiif Iwwd,) bV pteveiiiing hiid lubmuieee, 
flick* and Sumea rroin getiing inio ibe Muhiue uid breHkin|i 
Kniku. eudiDHrinE Ihreeeiirared with Uiein. TheCrliiiderXlisn, 
(of ruri Ble^ mm iii Bronie Hoiet, which .re to niide of Iwo 



, The epevl of llw Pnrsr la M 



«ni>"iiorOr>i 
he Fun Mill ; ll 

Fail Millfof 



>f ilipiinic of Bulb, wktth IM an iS 
. Tile Seuuiur nakaa ■ wiin i jla i a ■•■ 
irair, liaviiif It in Ifaa beat MnAioa to 
.fl Ubur of ieren] men, and iowf ike 



ing rrom 13S III 910 liuheli of wiTeat or Rye, and Iha 'sinfle me 

ur our Agaiiu, of wbom ihey were jwjcliaeed wiUiiii S mtuiila. ual 

They may be bad ill Uvcheiler, Boflalo, or any of the [(iivipal 
pone on llie lower or upper lakei, by addiuf trau^HHlatHMi. 

Thepricee wiltbe. rocMiiiile Powcit, (89 00 

" Tlireilier aiid Separalor, 3S DO 

" Bgn(l>,Wrcnch,UilCaii,aiIra pieces « OO— •iK DO 

Ben Double Alai;hine*,Caniplcle,(WS more on.) UO M 

Fan Mllla, from KltoMS 

Saw Mill, compleie KS 

Alio "WheeW^a'^ Maehiiiea, improved Ihia aeaaoD* 

Single Selli,cainplel •!» DO 

)>nable da. da lU 00 

Ternu Catk, or apprmed Noiea or Acctptaueei, with Iniereai. 

For nirdier panieulan, lee new ime of Caialogne, or aj^y pcr- 
•oiKdly oi by Iciler ot the 

Albany ARriciiltanil Work*. WarefaoDae and Seed Siora. of 
EMERY A CO. 
Augnu 1, IS«0. 3se k 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 



ThR Fannen' Encyclopcdin, 

■gV C. W. JOnXSON. Adapted to the Uniled 
IliSpngei, rniuainiUKtlie laleu die 



[, Farr 



ig Imple 



nnieni n ^m. In Ikct, no Jarmer wlio prerendu to he well inform 
ed in hit profcaHM •hOHld be wilhoni ihie bonk,"— .Vno Ginat 

■All eieaTetil work, Gi in lie diairibuied in pteminnM by Agricul 
uiral Socieliea. Iluw miKli beller, and in lieivr lime, than ib 
■moiuil of iu eon iu monev."— j; S. StiiiiHi. 

IIabt, FbiladrlpliHi ; DiRtT I 
Co., IlnMon; and iba prinrJjui 



Fall liluod Berki«hirc IM.'x 
tut: aibwrilKr nlli.'rt for mk aiine lot uf vmiii: r 
■l_olpri«^/roi -■ - - ■ 



Drain Tile Works, 

83 Jaif Slncl, Korlk of SalamuKdir WtU, Jimp. 
THE lubKriber it imw mBuulbcturiiic and prepared to CU etdet* 
^ Ibr HorK Shoe, )<ole, Ituund and dollar Dram TOe, of nriow 

The price will vary Kcording to Ihe aiic aiid ebape, from 
Bid to 818 per ihoiuaiid. Kpccimeiu of Ihe aniele wiih ihe nicea 

Prciidenl* uf enonty Kwieliei adjuliung ihe river and eanida, will 
pleaH aeiid their addreH wiih dircclioiu lo whom a box connuni-j* 
the dUIcreut nizce of Tile wili be forwarded free uf charge. 
July 1, IMU— If. A. 3, BABCOCK. 



Colman'i EaropcHB AxricnltnTe. 
I7UROI>EAN AGRICin.TURE. from peraonat obaenalica, by 
^ Him CoiMiS of MawchBaeila. Vwo la^e oclaro Tola.— 
price, neiilty iHwiid, Ihe nme aa pubtiihei] in Nca., tS. For eala 
at Ihe office of THE CULTIVATOR. 



Wire for Fen cm. 

JRON WIRE FOR FE.\C1NG, cmuuunhr fhr Hk^i Rew-Voi 



). 
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887 



rsbwiiben ue mikiiig mni vuiding J. W. SHERMAN'S 
Ifttt St*d Drill and Broaieait Sowtr, 
av4 ttpm ■ new [iTlncipJfl j ebenper. •imFder, aDd mon du 
, , b diAbnnl quIiUE* I 



: iTi" 



,DSnSSa._ ^- 

n— im, JtdiU*, Oww, ftc.O finudaui, or m i 

tf niii<ii illTi^liilTiiiliill I m^,<i{°tvii a 
IhatewfricenrM- 



ndf oT rrva^ f L wiU h^ totr fine 

. ritntd. 

_ ■ |4uDWbwi TkH; iliniils. acciinie, lubiiiniiB]. 
IB. Jfan tf wr —ir*!!!!! ictn tfajt in l*i niiij; ihet cmbm 
Ilk Ibi BMdMcnU kind oT Kcd : THE DIsfRimmNG 
IPLE BEIXO ENTIRELY N^tV. 
in ptHianil to lonilr "U orden, Tbo« wiihing 10 piiRfaiiid 
ruBU Ai«kU to hi oun Lcrore purehuini elKWhere. Tac 
dn onto n ptcn, lb* more wie you wUTln at jcuiiif yoor 

..-^enoDi wiAuig to nuke or «ll our DrilU, ere odbred a 



e ibo^ PuBrrUt w)icre Iber will elio 
ttrmtor, ReroiTiiif Hone-rake, ('prinf 
4 ntbv ■BTHuiJIi^ impleineituj WBjr 

IBBRHAN i> ngciil for Ihi 



oounly, N, V. 
JeBup & Ck'i 

iwbeckCuUJvi- 



(illBRMAN, FOaxEK tc CO. 



grlcallttml 


Warehon*e mid Seed Store. 


S't, V. 


7 Wal 


,,™«f.ln™.J.-.lM» 


.y™ 


,.ro*. 








Twld nspeelTully 














































lii^^ 


St.- 


"Sixirva 


laWB 


It run ibit ibey 








•Tfr. 

























THB HOHTICtTLTTIRIBT, 

;rnal of fiiirat dirt & Rniral (taatc. 



win he found inmluBble. lu eileiided and vnMile eorru- 
:e pmeuU the eipeiJFuce of the iodh InlelllgenI cnllivnlon 



1 rrom >]l the \cm^ 


i^.^ 

S 


r^"c5,rr.'S' 


the namorou 


>apeMudD»n 


worki on eilber lid 


ofihoAlUin- 


"im VoLDni or 

■ of Jul f, ISHI. 
(cw tnlncnben v 


AU"1 


her of the bock vol.. an bo np- 


•-Tbr»DDDu» 


P-r™ 


r— Two cnpiet for 


Ffn Dollu.. 



niuTlo ul u Agenu for Tns Houticcltcbht. 

LLTHER TICKER, 
I, Jimt, WBO. FtMOir mii>«u>r qfia. Jltonv, ff. 1 



PoalttT BooliH. 

iltry YanJ, by D. J. B»o» 



IiDporintion nnd Sale or Sloeli. 
ILfR. L. G. MORRIS, oTUoiul Foidluiiii, Wenolieitor Conuly, 
■'^"■N. V„leftNew.Y'ork<mllielTdiAwa,V«Enrope. Oat i/ 

hu mui ohtecu ■■ la oUuo ■ftieiiliiud udbnniliau ntiigni]lr> ud 
proVB iho sgck of the llniled (luto, Hen ... 

of the sbon-bom «»!■'- ■-' ' ■' 

BiTU, Ew)., of Kirk 



el hifl pjace el 1 



incd in I 



■fe- Priuted ceul^nee of Ike ■pjpinlt u 



The Old GilTord JHoipui, 

'THE higtaeei blooded Morgen Bulboii nov nmuninc, <ria 
* tkuid ibicocn]iig K<unu HI ihe tleble •^Benjamin Omee, ]n 
Welpok.N.H, TeniisWS.Wof whickiobepeidMUietinie of 
Panemgi ftirriMlicd Ml rcUDiiible lenni. A. ARNOLD, 
Welpole, May 1—31.- Agent for ibe Pntwiruvi. 




I. T. unANT A CCS 

pATENT FAN MILLS inp CRADLES. We eaulinia 10 

Tlioyheve been swarded lii BrR piFniiiimi at the Now- 

Vork, and •eretal Couoiy Fain, alMvya takin* ilie firil premiBm 
oierall oUior nllls. The miDiilkeliiron feel confidcnl, llierefiira, 

During Ihe year 1S4J UieX'"''' iairofluced Inla'suglanl, by Mr. 

Eniliihjiapeiai and fromaeonimsiiicatinDof Hr.B.'a. pablUied 
m tke ■tnamttuent of Ike N. Y. Stale Aff. Soeioly. tor IMT, il 
Z'Xw omr'ti^^^ werelrinl by aeveral lane farnan. and 
wfnnuwiiii niakbine, for wliieh ho pa^ fis, 'mo) and urS 
M!dVTeriM'S!d°i5d'h^oli of mMiird'.^'!"we'li^^t"T 
nwdemnie valuable iiDnroTeinonu Id tile atlicle, Ibaniii the priea 



Our fknk are exteni^vidy naed and bigbly abprored at the aeall 
ror oleuilDr rice. We are permiitod 10 muke Ibo followina ei 
iracu froislellen reeehrcd fmni Hon. J. R. ftdnwil. of Soolk Ci 
roli.ia:— ■' Tbefra rOB eenl iBinnmmer, H^IBJ hu been iiteeeai 
''oily wed ID clean diny riee, and winnow iliot from ibc thrcakln 

rana,'ho wrilei, (ApfM 3i!^'i9.)^" Bolh Ibia and Ihofiral" ill ^ 

well wwkrd by a man, eleana Ihe diny rico perfrelly, aiid ; 




The erpal enconraffemenl wo hnvo received from rlealera and 
afrlcullarialt, bee indvced va 10 ifreatly enlar^ ner buuneaa, and 
"'e hope by elrlei AtloDliaa. Id meril a ftanher jwlrooage. 

^ en I an a y recei ' " j!^'^^^^ ^ qq 

Jnnction P, O., Reu. Co., 8 milei norlb of Trnf 
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CODtentn or this NiiiBber< 



TteAfiici 



illure of Ohb, 

_ _ ralue of Oni-lmy, by Prof. No»i( 

AelJoiiorSafliatiMiuiuni 

•ni» Lift tt Ihe Fdimtr fuTomble lo U« P 

Mn. byjAXK'rctli. 

Poullrv and Pualliir BoiAi, by Oueivie, . 

pKPcb Nana of rrnit— LsbeU. &c ,. 

Kwfy Nmicct of Ihe Corcalio, by D. THDtu 
Noia on Now Cbeiile*— Red Aslmrp R* 



ok I'niicB anwbdn'—UiifiiTcifmblE LoeKliiiu for Fniiu) 
11. Chiilnin For— Pcslinc Uie Bark ofiho Clier 
trRBDrciulHoHeFowsriuiilFcsiIMm— r ' 



llienv,. . , 
i^BdEC'l w'hHi'Bklu,' A< 



Seed Whau Ihu wSl He 



Prepariiii I.«ii4 for ■ Crop, by All OtB FikHK— Ewri-j 
mcnliTn DiaolTing B<»>«, by Wabbkh Hdtcuiki— Wit-] 
voiuLii u > Fannin* Stclum. by T. Quih, 1 

Cuiiiiw Wb«u EaityTby H. Wahct*— Wiro Fence aiid Red j 



HoBBn,. 
aliiidai 



[onieiiZLUntl Fairt— 8cieiiea i 



■• ~ o p™*, a; 



in Bitider'a Wheel 1 



IJPWARDS DfDU h^'idnd dinttenl kiiidi irpiowi, luid a Forres- 



AIIph'm Improved Puriable 
Railroad Horn Peictr, ThrtihtT and Stparator. 

THE advainacu of ilie above borne pxircra ure— I. They occupy 
liul liulo inore ipaco lliBii a boru. 2. Tlicy cnii be niovtd tiy 

lU or lldHieei. 3. 'Fliey aio euily uaiuponrd, >ininly coimnicu 
ed^nal linbk lo ni oui of outer, aua nuirE wiih liitlc (rKlioii. 

Tit OnmtM nralun cuihui of a unall ipikod cybnder wiih a 
roiicara Hip, and aoHmthoM admuUEea. 1. Tliey huTo n level 
ubie nir (eodiuii, Uiih ounbliiig Ihe Irwlan loatanderiscl. aiid eoHtniJ 
the nuHioa of ilia bone aud iQacbbK bymaunofabnilie, l>);iihKh 
wevtdeiiu are avoided- In eofueqiKiiec of Ihe tpikea lifliiif Ilia 
■troiv Olid deliif the vork on tbe tofk itonva, blocka, ttc. drop , 



nikca. 3. The 

d.m feel of the mKhint. 4. Tbia ainiiniruni alio admiu of ni. 
larldi^ a nporafgr, higkeiungii miH Ihe Bnor or grimiid to allow all 
the araiu to foil ibroafli it. while die Miaw k dcpofiud by itsdf in 
I'll' Wx eiiudiUoH fiirbiiidii^. ■. Neither ftain iwr wnw are bro- 
ken liy Ihii nnoliing. * TlHrytiiiriarialniiit. which admiuaTGui- 
er mid mora advantajieiias ftedinni ii it uniil'er and with fevirer 
teelli than ordinniy Ihrndiens Ihni uliniuui|t of nnire rapid nMHioB 

eyiiniirr b fklly nwlikup byui hirreaMl uninliFr in llie concave lop. 
irliiDh la atuuiary- T. The •epaiHtiir if ■ pea ndvau1(i(e in dimi- 
iiiibing ihn lalmr nf rukbia niu tin iirnw, lu it lenirt the giain m die 
lieucoiidhioulhrlhefanuuwniill. Tliree men with n linjEle power, 
' rye pvr dny 1 Hod fiinr men 



pact- and can be eartie-t irtiere wealed, coiii|deie, or Ihcy may l>e 



Saparalor und liiurei. 

Bundji fiv drirjiifF. «ie., ........... 



'■ with Tlireiher.Caiiannor.Jte.,!''. '.!,.. W« lo SI 
All the iib.ivt are kM wiigily m tidier, ai deiireil. mid : 



Choice Sheep Atr Sale. 

'FHIS ubacribtir havinn delerauned lo quit the far 
'- offerthiaeiilire Bonn of Sheep foiaale. Tbey 1 
with ETcu cue for over IQ yeua, with • Tiav lo u 



u Cemer, N. Y., ABf. ]— St. 



?sa 



AlbBBT Bdit Hill Btiwe T^cUmt* 



l»!er w'pi 



SMITH, (late of Troy,) havbi 
vsy and Qiuvkeiibndi sroeK, i 






Great Sale or Short Hon Cattte. 

fHE •Dbactiber will ofler Ibr ula, wilhoai morTB. « paUk av 
* lion, on TlinrBiBy, thea)ih day of Ao«iinneit,atl«'eloA f 
M., on Ihe firm of /. P. ttbeoTe, Em-, » New HuabBrr, DadUi 
Co. New York, nbouISS head ofShon horu eatde, inehdbwcmf, 
neden and calvei. 

. . oHhe'rair , . . 

poluu and tood cnnvib and eoBiuiiiiion, have been BUadB* keH in 
riew in JL. VecJiiif. Then ii bat one eow In Ihe hard wlicb gjii 
leea than W quatu per day, in the beat of Ihe ■■■ifcipf aa^iai_ wbIc 
one hUfivenovcrS&qnHrUperdvT, aDdmadaUlpoaBdaJ oouett 
of butler per woekjWifl Ivm otheia ta.n (iTcn T^wliiel*, n aid 

jciinr-ri^, red^nd- white and a rich atrawbefTT M«ii mdi ona vkiic 
CDwtaihelot. Tlicy are of food aiie and Bna alyle, ud all in calf 
10 the nipeib Imported hull Exeler, who will ate U oAted fat «le 

Piditttt if fnwr,— Exeter i* of Ihe Princeaa tribe of Shon rnna 
— waa calved hi Jntie. IStH, and bred by Mr. John HterdieiBon nf 
-VVolTiHoo, Dnrtiani, E.i|iaiid. He wot got by Napier. (S,flXi,) ni 
of Jewiiniiw, by Cmnnuidore, (3,45aj— Flora, by Belvidere, (I.JMl 
-JeaMy,by Belvidere, (l.TOOj-Cherry hy \Viiierloo, (t8l») *c. 
See Eiigmb Held Book, Vol. V foe full pedigree. 

Eielei wiu Klerted for Mr. Sheafs, by a Bret rata juh[g of Sbnr 
lioniiiDck, and waacowideiedDueaf ihe wrytultaOirnVjiiiaiuli 

nor, if even hi> equal, ha* never bef^ beenimiKvlediiiUiiliiaccmn- 
iry. He caniei aii enormoua briakel for hi> age, and hit iiyie, 
haiidliic. awl qoaliir are of Ibe flnen kind. Hii color ii moBly a 
beititiful yellow red, wliicU ii a bright red with a flue aoldan or 
lallhHi niideninie, ariauii from a rich yellow akin. He '» iKe mdj 
biM ^ Ihil pRuliarljF drjirnife nd, ever imponed into America, 



itiywdallowny lilnod, Inch to pure i^honhorn, forinwaida of nn 
'■prrill'^ 



, ... upwaida of nn 

lUBJdention to ihcae who wiih 



lUetofNoi 
Cau1o^ii« of Uie above itock, wiih pedi'froH iu niU, . 



n^ Shrrp-^A ohoiee dock of Ihij niperior breed o( 
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VmbciUwB Propertiei of the Apple. 

Tbat kpfdea are valuable aa food for animal*, U 
now goHsrally acknowledged, and theii use for ihia 
parpose haa, vithin a few years, been greatlj ex- 
tendrd, thoagh il is probable lb at their relative value 
cofapared with otbBT articles is bnt little understood. 
Few exket or reliable experiments bate been made 
ia feeding applai to animaln, and wa are not aware 
that mtHh light bas been thrown upon the subjeoc 
bj cheEBical ioTestigatioii, till the lute analyses ot 
Dr. J. H. SALisauBT. 

The late Paths Winoati, of Hallowell, Maine, 
na4e aone experiments in feeding pigs with apples 
conpared with potatoes. Both the apples and 
potatoea were boiled, or rather slewed, leparatelj. 
and abont four qoarls of oat and pea meal mixed 
with each husbel , at the time the cooking was Qnish- 
ed.— the meal being ialimslely incorporated wilh 
the potatoea and apploi while they were hot, and 
the masa left to fermcDt, slightly, before it was fed 
to th« pigs. 

Two piga of the same litter, and as near as prac- 
Ilea hie of the aame weight, were taken; one was 
fed for a week on a given quantity of the cooked 
potatoce per day, and the other on the same qoantily 
of applea. At (he end of each week the pigs were 
weighed, and the food was reversed — the pig Co which 
potatoea had been given, was fed with applea, and (he 
one which had reoelved apples was fed for the next 
week oB potatoes. This oourse wa* continued 
Ibroagh levaral weeks — the Tood of each pig being 
ehangrd every week. The resalt was, that the ap- 
plea proved to be fully equal, or somewhat inperiar 
to the potatoes. In this instance the apples were 
■oatly sweet, and (hey, as well as the potatoes, 
were nearly in a ripe state. 

On another oooasion, Mr. W. experimented with 
sweet, compared with *our apples, in various ways. 
He fnnnd that when they were fed raur to swine the 
sweet apples were preferable — the anJntalaate them 
better, as tbe sour apples seemed to make their 
teeth sore; — but when both were cooked and mixed 
with meal in tbe way above described, there was no 
diflerenee in the gain prodaced by an equal iiuantity 
of each. It should be alated, however, that all the 
apple* used were of palatable kinds, nearly ripe; 
and that unripe, and ill. flavored apples are known to 
be less relished by stock, as well as less nutritive- 
It ia probable, also, that when soor spplei 



rable > 



1, the < 



>imal may 
It of acid. 



lake into the stomach 
which may tend to derange tbe digestive organs. 
This objection wonld be chiefly obviated by cooking, 
•nd tbe saecbarine fermentation, by which the pulp 
lose* moeb of ita acid and becomes nearly sweet. Il 
doea not appear from analysis, that the ataount of 



actual nourisbmcnt ia much greater in sweet th*B 
in sonr apples. {See comparison of the aoalyiei 
of the Roxbury Russet and Tolman Sweeting.) 

Mr. Wingaie practiced fattening swine Tor several 
years, on food composed principally of apples. The 
animals attained good weights, and the pork was 
solid and of excellent quality. In other instance*, 
WB have known apples fed raw to horses, cows, and 
other stock through the winter, with ranch advan- 
tage. For using in this way sweet apples would 
probably be best, and they should be luoh as will 
keep till spring. They may be stored in a cellar 
under the barn, or in the bottom of the hay-mow,— 



to be injnred by healing, than by freeiing. Thej 
will seldom freeie in such a situation as is mention- 
ed j and if Ibey should be touched by frost, their 
nutritive properties wil! not be much lessened, if 
they remain in a dark place, and where they will 
Ibaw slowly. 

A peck of applea a day, fed to a cow, has been 
found to add more than a quatl to the daily quantity 
if milk, besides greatly inoreasing iti richness, 



veil s 



improving 



the 



of the cow. The 



effect of appleB is equally favo 

Horses fatten on Ihem, and their coats assume a 
brilliancy which hardly any other food will give 
them. For all stock they answer a similar purpoae 
as vegetables, in preventing costiveness, which ia 
likely to ensue from tbe exclnaiveuseof dry food ; and 
in this way, and by the nutriment they oontain, they 
contribute much to the animal's thrift. 

An impression prevails that applea will dry up 
the milk of a cow. This idea ha* been imbibed 
either from the effect produced on a oow by eating 
a very targe quantity of apples at once, by wbich 
surfeit and fever were brought on, or from the trial 
not being properly conducted till the animal had be- 
come habituated to the food. The ill affecta altri- 
bnted to apples would have oconrred with any other 
rich food, as any hind of grain, potatoes, or other 

A fair average prodacC of an acre of orcharding, 
in good bearing condition, may he estimated at two 
hundred to three hundred bushels a year ; and at tbji 
rate, we donbt whether so great an amcnnt of ani- 
mal nourishment can be obtained from the same ex- 
tent of land, in proportion to the expense, by any 
other crop. We should not hesitate, therefore, to re- 
commend the cultivation of the apple asfood for stock. 

It will be interesting to compare tbe result, ob- 
tained by Mr. Wingate in feeding swine with ap- 
ih the results of lbs analyses made by Dr. 



isbury, , 



doing t 



: ah all find i 



general correspondence than would, perhapa, have 
■ ipated. The fat producing properties of 
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the apple I according to the analyses, do not essen- 
tially differ from those of the potato, though the ap- 
ple has the advantage of containing a greater pro- 
portion of nitrogenous matter. 

Dr. S. gives the inorganic and organic analyses of 
fix different kinds of apples, vis : Tolman Sweet- 
ing, Swaar, Roxbary Rasset, R. I. Greening, Kil- 
hani Hill* We extract the table showing . the 
wuan of those analyses, as follows : 

Inorganic or ath analytii. 

With carbonio Without carbonic 



acid. 

Carbonic acid 19.910 

Silica 1.363 

Phoaphale of Iroa 1.338 

FhoMhorie acid 11.253 

Lime 3.448 

Mafnaua 1.400 

PotMh 31.810 

Soda 80.810 

Chlorine 1.838 

Sulphuric acid 6 003 

Oiganic matter thrown down by ni- 
trataofiilver 4.890 



acid. 

« • • • • • 

1.637 

1 503 

13. -267 

4.199 

1.660 

37.610 

84.799 

8.109 

7.329 

5.828 



99.390 100.000 

Proximati, or organic analytit of the tatrn varit' 

iiei, 

1000 parts of 1000 parU of 
fresh apple, dry af^e. 



CeOalarfibre 38.03 

iGlutioQosmattar with a little fat and wax. 1.94 

Dextri&e 31.44 

Sugar aud extract 83.85 

uSiic acid 3.17 

Albumen.^ 13.79 

'Casein 1.64 

Drrmait.,^ 167.88 

Water..,.. 836.64 

6.10 



190.879 

11.463 

186.805 

497.687 

19 565 

83.780 

9.981 

1000.000 



1000.000 

Dr. "S. observes, that the analyses were calcula- 
tedl iioth with and without the carbonic acid. It 
was aecessary. that they should be calculated with- 
out it, la -order-to show the real composition of the 
/Organic matter ^f fthe fruit. ''The carbonic acid is 
focmed during the .combustion of the organic mat- 
ter, And hence eiHiaet be regarded as a constituent 
part..of the apple, except in very minute quantity.'' 
An .'interesting comparison of the properties of a 
sweet and sour apple, is given in the following 
tltble, showing the results of the organic analyses of 
.the Tolman Sweeting and Roxbury Russet : 



Cellular fibre, 

Olulinout matter with a little fat 

and wax,.... t 

Dextrine, 

Sugar and Extract, 

Mtuic Acid, 

Albumen, 

Casein, 



Dry Matter, 
Water, 



TOLMAN 8WKET- 
INO. 



9 o «a 



at 3 

^3 ^«« ^am 

5 o cu 



33.00 

3.53 
28.96; 
99.05 

3.:30 

8.97 
0.89 



100.680 

19.793 

162.890 

557. 17? 

14.061 

50.452 

5.006 



177.791000.000 

815 20 

7.01' 
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axT. 



aus- 






o (d 



0*0 



— .2 

O Q. 



31.20 173.623 



1.7o| 
36 22 
90.27 

3.23 
15.0:3 

2.05 



9.460 

201.558 

502.337 

17.975 

83.639 

11.408 



179 701000 000 
813. 4.5 
6.^5 



1000 00 1 1000 00 
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These analyses were made in the months of March 
and April, and excepting the Tolman Sweeting, 
which was rather shriveled, the varieties were in 
good eating condition. Dr. S. observes that besides 
the substances above mentioned, the apple contains 
a small quantity of tannic and gallic acids ,* the pro- 
.portion being greater in the russets than in any 
r Tarieties examined, and that to those acids is 
the astringency so striking in some kinds. 



and which is easily detected by the black color gifsa 
to a knife or any iron tnbstaBce when tbnwt kilt 
them. In conclusion he offers the following laefid 
observations : 

The ripe apple it rich in togar and m body nntk* 
gous to gum, called dextrine, whieb bns Uie-eaoM 
composition as starch ; but differs from it In beitg 
soluble in cold water, and not colored Unf with 
iodine. It derives its name from the action of its 
solution on polarized light, it causing the plans of 
polarization to deviate to the right; hence ttM namt 
— dextrine. 

Dextrine and gum should not be eonfoanded with 
each other. They differ very materially in maay 
respects. The former possesses the property of 
being converted into grape sugar by snlphorio aeid 
and by diastaste, while the latter does not. Bex* 
trine belongs to the class of bodies which nre sus- 
ceptible of nourishing the animal body. All ths 
starch taken al food is converted into dextrine be- 
fore it is assimilated by the system. The acids of 
the stomach possess the property of conTerting starch 
into this body. 

In the fresh apple, 100 lbs. contain abont 3.2 
lbs. of fibre; 0.2 of a lb. of glnten, fat and wax; 
3.1 lbs. of dextriDc; 8.3 lbs of sngnr and extract; 
0.3 of alb. of malic acid; 1.4 lbs. of albomen; 0.11 
of a lb. of casein and 82.66 lbs* of water. 

In the dry apple, 100 lbs. contain abont 19 lbs. 
of fibre; 1.1 lbs. of glnten, fat and wax; 18.7 lbs. 
of dextrine; 49.8 lbs. of sugar and extract; 2 lbs. 
of malic acid; 8.4 lbs. of albumen, and 1 lb. of 
casein. 

In the fresh potato, 100 lbs. contain abont 9.7 
lbs. of starch; 5.8 lbs. of fibre; 0.2 of a lb. of 
glnten ; 0.08 of a lb. of fatty matter; | of a lb. of 
albumen; 0.45 of a lb. of casein; 1.27 lbs. of dex- 
trine; 2.64 lbs. of sugar and extract, and 79.7 lbs. 
of water. In the dry potato, 100 lbs. contain 
about 48.5 lbs. of starch; 29 lbs. of fibre; 1 lb. of 
gluten; 0.4 of a pound of fatty matter; 1.25 lbs. 
of albumen; 2.25 lbs. of casein; 6.32 lbs. of dex- 
trine; and 13.2 lbs. of sugar and extract. 

By comparing the composition of the apple with 
that of the potato, it will be noticed : First, That 
the former contains, according to the above analy- 
ses, about three per cent more of water than the lat- 
ter. Second, Thut dextrine and sugar in the apple 
take the place of starch, dextrine and sugar in the 
potato. Of the former, 100 lbs. of good fruit con- 
tain of dextrine, sugar and extract 11.4 lbs; the 
latter has, in the same amount of fresh tubers, 13.61 
lbs. starch; dextrine, sugar and extract, 68.5 lbs; 
in the same quantity of dry potato, there is of starch, 
dextrine, sugar and extract, 68.02 lbs. The above 
proximate principles are the main bodies in the ap- 
ple and potato which goto form fat. In the aggre- 
gate amount then of fat producing products, it will 
be seen that the apple and potato do not material- 
ly differ. It would be natural, however, to infer 
that 50 lbs. of dextrine and sugar would, if taken 
into the system, be more likely to make a greater 
quantity of fat in a given time, or at least to make 
the same amount in a shorter period, than an equal 
weight of starch, for this reason, that the two form- 
er bodies, although nearly the same in composition 
with the latter, yet are physically farther advanced 
in organization, and hence probably approximate 
nearer the constitution of fat. If this view be taken, 
then the apple, if of good quality, may be regarded 
equally if not more rich in fat producing products 
than the potato. Thirdly, that the apple la richer 
in nitrogen compounds than the potato; 100 lbs. of 
fresh apple contain of albnmen 1.88 lbs.; the same 
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ftBcMBt of freih potato ba* 1 of a lb.; 100 lbs, of 
dry apple DOntain S.3T Ibi, of albumen and an eqnal 
weight of dry taberi hai IJ ]b>. ; 100 lbs. of freib 
fruit coalaJD of casein 0.16 of a tb., and nn equal 
weigbt of freak luben, 0.40 of a lb. ; 100 lbs. of 
dry apples have 1 lb. of casein, and the same sniDnnt 
•f dr; potato eontalns 2j lbs. Hence it will be ob- 
*erved that 100 lbs. of fresh apple contain of albu- 
nek Mai caaein, 1.S4 Ibi.; and the same quantity of 
ftWh potato 0.7 of a lb. ; 100 U>s. of dry fruit have 
of albumen end casein 9.3T lbs., and an equal 
amenot of drj tubers, 3,50 lbs. 

From the aboie it will readit; be seen that in al- 
banen the apple is richer than the potsta, u-hilc in 
aaiein the rerersa ie tbe esse. Thai the aggre^iBte 
amount of albumen, casein and gluten in gnod va- 
rieties of tbe apple is moie than double that of the 

renrded rioher Uian the latter in (hose bodies which 
(tnctlj goto nourish the system, or in other words, 
to form muscle, braio, nerve, and in short assist in 
building op and lostaining tbe oiganic part of all 
the tiaanea of the animal body. 



Foreign Bad Domestic Wool. 

Eos. CniTiTATOB — This article, on the subject 
of foreign and domett ic wool, may not be withoni its 
use, at a time when all engaged in the mosl promi- 
nent departments of business, appear to be zealously 
engaged in devising ways and means to advance 
ibeir own proaperiLjj and when, also, every joninal 
Ibat meets the eye, with the exception of those 
devoted " ixeluiivtin" to the cause of religion and 
letters, by its able and studied articles, shows the 
energy, talent and capital employed to aeconiplisb 
this worthy end. Certainly it cannot bcconsidcred 
a departure from their excellent example, if tbe 
wool grower, aroused by these circumstances to 
activity and vigilance, pTesumes to say a word in 
bis own behalf, and to notice some of the obstacles 
in the way of hia prosperity. ' 

In 1341-2, 1 had tbe honor to address to the 
public a number of articles on this subject, which, 
from the imparlance and novelty of the facts dis- 
closed, found their way into the piiblie journals, 
and are said to have had something to do Willi 
destroying free trade in wool — practiced by an in- 

wbicb in 1841, admitted out of an importation of 
15,000,000 pounds of foreign wool, 14,500,000 duty 
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United Stales, in connection with the fact, thi 
wool is now imported, subject to, upon ao average, 
• duty of two cents per lb only — which I will here- 

The manufaclurers of Boston and its vicinity, 
■lated, (in rbeir memorial to Congress prior to 
1S43,) theamnunt invested by wool growers ofihe U. 
States, to be $240,000,000, and Ex-Gov. Slade, of 
Vermont, in Congress in IS42, said Ihe whole 
amount invested in slieep hiisbuniiry in the United 
ceded (200,000,000. This is more than 



thra 



lole 



and woolen man 
details a little, to see where we stand. By the 
aensoB of 1S40, there were about taiaty mitlioni of 
abaep in tbe United Stales, (1 take it at tbii for 
•onvenience, though Ihe return fulls a fraction short.) 
How, if we snppoie our (lacks to have increased 10 
Mr cent per annum, since 1840, tbe oumber of 



sheep in tbe United States, in I8S0, mnal ba 
40,000,000 at least, worth 980,000,000, and oar 
last annual clip worth from $30 to 35,000,000, it 
being from ninety to one bnndred million pounda- 
Three or four sheep will certainly require, for sum- 
mer and winter keep, one acre nf land, upon aa 
average— so thirteen million acres of land tre re- 
quired for the support of all (be flocka in this coun- 
try, and at the moderate estimate of 915 per acre, 
including buildings, fences and fixtarea, worth 
$195,000,000, saying nothing about labor expended 
in the care of sheep. We have the aggregate 
amount now invested in this departmenlif industry: 

In sheep 980,000,000 

'■ land 195,000,000 

Total $275,000,000 

Good judges say the lands, be, ahonld be eati' 
muled as high as $20 per acre, and the abeep higher 
than I have above estimated them; and 10 centa a 
head per year, added to the above total amount, for 
the inveslinent in labor for tending, feeding, abear- 
ing, &o. 

It should be remembered that a cent a pound on 
our annual clip of wool, make* the odds to our wool 
growers of $900,000, and 1 have no donbt that our 
own wool Is depressed in the market 10 cent* per 
lb., by too free importation of rival wools. 

Woof growing has been more profitable under tbt 
Tariff of 1846 than it would have been, bad that of 
1842 continued, yet it has not been sufficiently *o 
(o prevent farmers in some sections killing off ibeir 
flocks of fine wooled sheep — in some sccljoni sub- 
stituting the dairy, in others, the long wooled breeds, 
in the cxpeclalioo (mutton and lambs being in 
demand) of flnding their reward. 

Tbis has been occasioned by tbe immense importa- 
tion of foreign line wool, principallj from Sonlh 
America, east of the Andes, where nature ^oss tvtTf 
thing, and man comparaftte/jr nolhtng, in the pro- 
duction ofwool. The whole amount of wool imparted 
in 1S44, was 23,800,000 tbs., and in 1845, 28,800,- 
000. (I take this as slated in an article In tbe Jan. 
No. of the Plough, Loom and Anvil.) A Urge pro- 
portion of all this wool comes from Buenos Ayrcs, 
or the Argentine Republic, and ibe adjoiaing Stales;. 
the finest wool-growing region in the world', where- 
flocks o[ thousands and lens of thousands, belonging 
in many instances lo enterprising foreigners, graio 
the year round, roaming over vast and almost in- 
terminsble plains of the richest pasturage, yet of 
lillle value compared with our pasture lands, in a 
climnle Ihe most bvorable, where the sheep is lesi 
subject lo disease than with ns,. and sustained at an- 
expense of land and labor vastly betow thai of anj 
portion of the United Stales. 

I will here annex a description of such foreign' 
wools as are generally imported into the United 
Slates, their cost abroad, nnd snch facts In rc)atIon> 
to each as may be important to those Interealed, 

uooli, which supplant nur domestic wools in the 
market, and the coarie hairy Koolt which do not, 
but can only be used in connection with, our own 
coarse long wool, or foreign, tbe bairy being used 
for eUins in tho coarsest and cheapest fabrics. The- 
laltcr, (the hairy wool,) Is not so mneh imported: 
as it would be, becaose, as it appearafron tbe offi- 
■:ia] reports, it cosis as much abroad as the fine and 
native wools, which rival our own. A dollars 
worth of line wool will produce a fabric of about 
three times tbe value of that made from a dollars 
[ worth of hairy wool, therefore, practically, Ihe doty 
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on the hairy wools, is three times as high as the 
daty on the fine wools, which rival our own ; three 
times at much coarse being required to make a square 
yard of carpets, as of fine to make a square yard 
of a fine plaid shawl, in the manufacture of which 
the fine wools of South America, east of the Andes, 
are used to the exclusion of domestic wool of all 
grades, such as cloths, oassimeres, &c. 

1st. Buenos Ayres' native Mestizo, or grade wools 
and Merino. 

These wools bear the general character of the 
wools east of the Andes. I have fair samples be- 
fore me, which successfully compete with every 
grade of wool grown in the United States, some of 
which I send you with this article. 

The Buenos Ayres wools are generally imported 
anwashed, Tery dirty and burry. The fine, wastes 
from 60 to 70 lbs. to the 100 lbs. in washing and 
burring, and comes to the cards 15 centi per lb. 
chtaptr than our own wooU of the same grade. 
The expense of burring is about three mills per lb. 
I have thue faeti from a mott reliable and intel- 
ligent touree. From Buenos Ayres, (or the Argen- 
tine Republic,) we imported in 1848, 4,307,428 
pounds of wool, which cost there $267,419, or about 
6| cents per lb. This was over one-tbird of our 
whole importation that year. As long ago as 1835, 
great efibrts were made to improve the native sheep 
in this region. In 1837-8, 1,100 Merino rams and 
ewes were imported into Buenos Ayres alone, (say- 
ing nothing of the adjoining States, where similar 
improvements were in progress,) under the direc- 
tion of enterprising foreigners. The natives, 
stimulated by their example, and encouraged by 
resident agents of foreign and domestic manufac- 
turers, commenced the improvements of their flocks 
by crossing them with the Merino, and have now 
made such progress in the production of fine wool, 
as to render it impossible for our wool growers to 
compete with them, under the present tarifl* of 30 
per cent on their wool, which amounts to two cents 
per lb., and about 15 per cent on its value here, (all 
expenses being paid,) compared with that of our 
own domestic wool. 

Indeed, one of the largest woolen manufactories in 
the country, which uses near two million pounds of 
wool per annum, a few years ago used almost exclu- 
sively domestic Merino and grade wools, now uses at 
€xclutively the fine wools of the eastern part of 
South America. But a few years ago, this estab- 
lishment alone paid about $300,000 in one year for 
wool in the western part of Pennsylvania, and now 
it buys little, if any, domestic wool, but has since 
bought cargoes of Mestizo wool from this section of 
South America, and within twelve months, I was 
informed by one of its agents, that they were not 
tuing a pound of domett ic wool. 

By examining, carefully, the official reports of the 
importations of wool from different countries, the 
fact will be fully established, that the wools grown 
in South America, cast of the Andes, being all rival 
wools,. cost not more abroad than the coarse hairy 
■wools of Crimea, Smyrna, Syria, Africa, Chili, or 
Valparaiso. 

The native wool of Buenos Ayres is much like, 
iln the fibre, our common wool, perhaps not quite so 
-fioft.; the fibre has a spiral eurl about it, which dis- 
tinguishes it from hairy wool ; it takes color well ,* 
is generally dirty and burry when imported, wastes 
from 40 to 50 per cent in washing, and from 10 to 
llfi per cent in burring. It is used generally for all 
^purposes where our common and coarse wool would 
be used, and comes to the cards, relatively, as much 
cheaper an the Mestizo. Our own river washed 



wool wastes before coming to the oardi^ abcmt 80 
to 25 per cent. 

Entre Rios, Rio Grande, Monte Video, iroob are 
about the same quality, generally imported biny 
and washed. They waste in reweehing and burriag 
from 30 to 35 per cent. CordoTe wool if grova 
about 700 miles back from Boenoa Ayres, ia a 
mountainous country, and it is free from bnrm. It 
is generally imported unwashed— 'Wastes about 50ptr 
cent ia»iComing to the cards, and is probably tlM 
best long wool imported from Sooth Amerioa. It 
is longer in the fibre than my sample of Leicester 
or Bakewell wool from Ohio ; not so long m nj 
Lincolnshire, or as soft as either, but would bease4 
generally for similar purposes, principally for 
worsted goods. 

The Chilian or Valparaiso, is along, eoarse, hairy 
wool, imported free from burrs and dirty, wastes 
about 50 per cent before it comes to the cards, and 
is manufactured into the coarsest and cheapest 
goods, such as could not be made exdusiToly oot of 
any grade of our wool, on account of the expense. 
The coarser part of the fieece, is often from 14 to 
18 inches long, and very different from the wool 
grown on the opposite side of the Andes, and the 
vast pampas between them and the Atlantic. 

The coarser part of the fleece, resembles more 
the hair on the extremity of catties' tails, than any 
wool grown in the U.S. From the nature of the 
country and the character of the people, there is little 
ground to hope that such improvement will ever be 
made in the flocks as on the east side of the moun- 
tains, where single individuals often own from 40 to 
100,000 sheep, roaming the year round over vast 
and fertile plains, the richest grazing region in the 
world, with little trouble or expense to their own- 
ers, except to shear and properly crop them. The 
shearing is often omitted, the wool not being worth 
the trouble when labor is scarce and high. 

The Peruvian wool is long, coarse and hairy. It 
is imported unwashed, and wastes about 50 per cent 
in coming to tlTe cards. The samples I have are 
shorter in the staple than the Chilian, free from burrs 
but dirty. This wool is used for the same purposes 
as the Chilian. Both the last named wools cost 
abroad, in 1846, according to official reports, made 
up from invoices filed at the custom houses under 
the oaths of the importers, the same as the Buenos 
Ayres and the adjoining States, from 6 to 7 cts. per 
lb. 

The African and Syrian wools have a general re- 
semblance. They have a reddish color, occasioned 
by the sands of the deserts being blown into them. 
They are coarse, harsh and hairy — about as long in 
the staple as our Bakewell, and are brittle. They are 
used principally for filling to negro cloths and oar- 
pets. They are spoken of in price currents, as 
Syrian, Bengazi, Mogadore and Barbary wool. 

The Scutch black faced laid wool, is imported in 
small quantities. An immense quantity of it is 
grown on the Highlands. The sheep upon which it 
grows is hardy and thrives where the more delicate 
races would die, and makes the best of mutton when 
well fatted. Upon this wool the English carpet 
manufacturers draw for a large portion of their sup- 
ply at about 7 cents per lb., free of duty, and thus 
they are enabled to hold in check and defeat the 
prosperity of our domestio carpet manufacturers. 

The sheep are not housed on the Highlands, and 
for protecting them from the effects of the weather 
and storms, they are covered with a preparation of 
tar and grease, well rubbed on the Aeeoe. The nn« 
laid wool is from the same kind of sheep, on the 
south side of the Highlands. This sheep is homied 
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im cold weatlMr. The laid wastes about 40 and the 
anlaid aboat 15 per cent on coming to the cards. 

The nearer wool approaches hair, if it will take 
eelersi the h«tter it ia for carpets, because it is more 
elanie, retains the dirt less, and sweeps better. 
The coarae hairy wools of a brittle staple, are 
generatljT naed lor Ailing the carpets and negro 
dotka. With this cheap material for filling, carpet 
aanafactorert coald afford to buy oar own coarse 
long wool for warps, but iaasrauch as by official re- 
turna, (the importation from Crimea and Buenos 
Ayres, for example,) this pays three times as much 
duty aa the fine, according to what it will produce 
in money when manufactured ; the carpet business is 
retrograde, and the demand for our coarse long wool 
of strong staple, very much curtailed, for it is a 
fact worthy of the greatest consideration, that in 
proportion as the coarse, brittle, hairy wool is im- 
ported for filling, (if foreign long wool is not im- 
ported for warps) a demand is at once created for 
our domeatie long wool. 

Smyrna, Salonica, and Adrianople wools, are 
coarse and hairy, rather harsh; staple of medium 
length. They are imported, washed and unwashed, 
aad waste, ia cleaning for the cards, from 40 to 50 
per cent, and cost abroad about the same as the 
best wool east of the mountains in South America. 

Crimea wool, grown in the south of Russia, and 
imported limed and ualimed from Crimea and the 
Blsck Sea, is free from burs, and wastes from forty 
to sixty percent. Calcutta wool is much the same 
thing, both resembling dog's hair, more than any 
wool grown in this country. It is used for filling to 
carpets, &c. 

Cape of Good Hope wool is mostly imported on 
the skins, called hair skins, which are valuable to, 
and eagerly sought by morocco dressers. The 
wool or hair, on nine-tenths of them, is of no value, 
except to masons. It will not dye or take colors. 
The native sheep is very large. 

In taking this general survey of foreign wools, 
with their bearing upon the sheep husbandry of the 
United States, the conclusion to which I have ar- 
rived is, that all wools grown in the United States 
are depressed in the market from six to ten cents per 
lb., by the present importation of foreign rival 
wools, principally grown in eastern South America. 
Considering the fact that a cent a lb. on our annual 
clip, makes the odds to our wool growers of $900,- 
000, this is a matter for grave consideration ; and 
that if Congress remodels the present tariff, they 
should put a duty high enough on foreign rival wools 
to give our domestic wool an equal chance with 
them in our own markets. The immense amount 
invested in sheep husbandry, the little attention 
Congress has ever given to the agriculture of the 
country, and the little aid they can ever render it, 
under any tariff, justify the farmer in demanding of 
Congress, in tones not to be mistaken, substantial 
relief from thia ruinous competition with foreign 
wool. A duty on any of his products, except wool, 
(say hotter, cheese, beef and pork or grain) is as 
useless as a duty on ice ; but that on wool is a vital 
matter. Will it be overlooked, if the tariff be re- 
modified? Nout verront. H. C. Meriam. North 
Ttwkshury, Mass. June 25, 1850. 

P. S. — Since I wrote the above article, I have 
received from Washington the report of the com- 
merce and navigation of the U. S. for the last fiscal 
year, from which I take the following: 

The importation of foreign wool, the last fiscal 
yt«r, amounted to 17,869,022 pounds, and cost 
mkroad, ae invoiced, $1,177,347, that is at an ave- 
tmgt price of less than 7 cents per lb. Over two- 



thirds of this iohole importation, 11^,603,094 lbs. 
came from Buenos Ayres, invoiced at 769,106 do/- 
iare, that is but n fraction over 6 cents per lb. 

Sheep Husbandry* 



Dr. Fitch in his survey of Washington county, 
N. Y., made under the direction of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, furnishes a valuable chapter on 
the sheep husbandry of that section, from which we 
take the following, believing that our readers who 
are engaged in that branch of farming, will be in- 
terested and benefitted by his remarks^ Eds. 

Adaptsdness of this county to fine woolxd 
Sheep. — No section of our country can be better 
adapted for the convenient and profitable keeping 
of fine wooled sheep than the eastern half of Wash- 
ington county. From the Bald mountain range of 
hills on the west, to the State line on the east, al- 
most every farm contains a portion of interval or 
permanent meadow, from which hay for winter con- 
sumption is gathered; and the remainder consists 
of hilly upland, yielding a short., sweet, nutritions 
grass for summer pasturage. To the west of this 
tract, the level lands towards the Hudson river fur- 
nish no such pasturage ; and to the east of it in Ver- 
mont, the lands become more broken and mountain- 
ous, with no intervening valleys supplying the re- 
quisite amount of meadow lands. 

Most of our hills it is true are susceptible of ccd* 
tivation to their summits, and at the present period, 
would be more profitable if given up to tillage. Bat 
although the prices of wool render its production 
little lucrative, it qan here be grown to such advan- 
tage, that these hills now are covered with flocks, 
and it is probable they will so continue in all com- 
ing time. 

After various intermediate remarks in regard to 
the statistics of sheep and wool for the county. 
Dr. F. observes : 

This will continite to be a wooL-oaowiKa 
distict. — This section of country, including this 
county and the adjoining parts of Vermont, is car- 
rently, and so far as we are able to determine, cor- 
rectl}' regarded as being by its climate, its inland 
location, and the inequalities of its surface, more 
closely assimilated to the kingdom of Saxony than 
is any other part of the American continent. Its 
character as a wool-growing district has been amply 
tested. And all things considered, it must be ad- 
mitted that it has every prospect of remaining con- 
spicuous as it now is for the number and fineness of 
its flocks. Naturally adapted as it is for the keep- 
ing of fine* wooled sheep, extensively introdnoed and 
acclimated among us, as this species of stock now 
is, and experienced in its management as our popu- 
lation has become, there is every probability that 
this will continue to be a wool-growing district, 
second to no other in our land. 

But of this county it may confidently be affirmed, 
it will never be occupied exclusively in the produo- 
tion of wool. Agriculture will always form a large 
part of its business. Susceptible of easy cultiva- 
tion as nearly all the lands of this county are, the 
relative prices of grain and of wool, will at most 
times, it is probable, pay better for the production 
of the former than of the latter. It may hence be 
expected that so much of his land as the farmer can 
till within himself, that is, with his own personal 
labor and that of his household, will always be un- 
der cultivation ; and at the same time, a flock of 
sheep, requiring as it does, but little time and at- 
tention during the busy period of the year, will oo 
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oupy that portion of the farm which is least con> 
▼enient for tillage, and thus add an important jltem 
to the proprietors income. This is their great re- 
commendation. Without increasing in any sensible 
degree its expenses, and without interfering with 
and hindering its other operations, a limited number 
of sheep can be supported, mainly upon such por- 
tions of the farm as would otherwise be neglected 
and for the time valueless. And this has saved our 
flocks from extermination during the low prices of 
wool for the past few years. Having withstood this 
disastrous period so well, it may confidently be ex- 
pected that no depression in the wool market can 
ever occuV which will have the effect of expelling 
them from this district. When the price of wool is 
low, their numbers will be diminished and more 
ground devoted to agricultural operations ; and 
whenever the production of wool ia per »e profitable, 
their numbers will be increased, and then also, lands 
valuable for cultivation w*ill be appropriated to their 
maintenance. Thus, wool will always be grown 
here in \t>.x^e quantities, but its amount will be aug- 
mented or dimihished according to the condition 
and prospects of the market. 

Immediately to the east of us, the condition of 
things is diflTerent. Here is a large tract of hilly 
and mountainous land, little of which is capable of 
being profitably cultivated, but which is admirably 
adapted for the pasturage of sheep. These will 
here he kept in large numbers, irrespective of the 
fluctuations of the w*ool market — it being the only 
thing to which these extensive mountain ranges can 
be advaiftageously devoted. And the flocks there 
fturamered, will be brought down for their winter 
keeping, to the plains of this county, particularly 
the low lands towards the Hudson. This is the es- 
tablished management of some flocks at the present 
time — tracts of land in the town of Fort Edward, 
and other tracts twenty or thirty miles distant in 
Vermont, being owned by the same proprietors, the 
latter their pasture, the former ihoir meadow, their 
flocks being annually drove in the autumn to the 
former, and in the spring returned to the latter. 
To no other business can the mountain ranges of 
Vermont probably ever be more profitably appro- 
priated, and they will hence settle down into this 
mode of management to a much greater degree than 
at present prevails. 

Hence our anticipations are, that the hilly district 
forming the eastern part of Washington county, 
will ever abound in sheep, deriving their summer 
and winter keeping from the same farm, and that 
the level lands of the west part of the county will 
be devoted largely to the growing of hay, for win- 
tering the flocks that will be summered upon the 
Vermont mountains — thus keeping up the same dis- 
tinction which exists in Spain, a portion of the 
flocks being Ettantti or stationary, and the others 
transkumaniet or migratory. 

Influence or keeping on the fineness of 
WOOL. — On this point it is remarked, that — what 
the fleece gains in weight by high keeping, it par- 
tially loses in quality. This is the current opinion; 
though to demonstrate it, requires such a discrimi- 
nation of the nice shades of difference that exist in 
fineness as no one among us has the requisite faci- 
lities for making. The opinion, however, is so ra- 
tional as scarcely to need the evidence of an actual 
demonstration. High keeping cannot add to the 
skin of the sheep an additional number of bulbs or 
glands for secreting woolly fibres; it can only in- 
crease the activity of those already existing there, 
tjiu.s causing them to elaborate the matter of wool 
mure rapidly ; like a sieve or strainer overloaded 



with material, a greater qasDtity »nd of s grosser 
quality passes throagh. Hence, on the best ettah* 
lisbed phyaiological principles, with the fact asoer- 
tained that high keeping increases the qaantity of 
wool, it will follow that it does so by i»cr4ttsi]ig 
both the diameter and the length of the &bers, hat 
not the number of them. If high keeping tnereased 
only the diameter of the fibers, nothing woold be 
gained by it, as the additional weight woDld then 
be wholly at the expense of the fineness. But it 
adds to their length also, we roust helieve, in the 
same ratio that it adds to their diameter. High 
keeping, therefore, cannot be regarded as either 
vain or pernicious. The only valid objection to it if 
on the score of economy. 

Expense of keeping sheep. — As we have already 
seen, the annual income from sheep, of the kind of 
which most of our flocks are eomposedy has of late 
years, been less than one dollar and twenty^five 
cents each. Nay, it is known to he a fact, that 
many of our common flocks in some of these years^ 
have brought their owners a retura ef enlj seventy 
and eighty cents to each sheep. How tkisooippare* 
with the expense of their keeping, we eome next to 
examine. 

The current charge for pasturage is froaoi one and 
a half to two cents per week. The first of these 
sums is the lowest for which pasturage is ever hired 
and it is only upon the mountain lands adjoining ns 
in Vermont that it can be obtained for that price. 
And the time required in driving and occasionally 
repairing hither to see to the welfare of the flock is 
more than equivalent to an additional half cent. 
Sheep are pastured somewhat more than half the 
year ; say thirty weeks. This at two cents per 
week amounts to sixty cents. When pastarage is 
hired by the season, however, as it sometimes can 
be, the current charge is fifty eents. About the same 
result will be arrived at in another mode of estimat- 
ing it. Twenty-flve aeresof good pasture land is re« 
garded as the least that is adequate to sustain a hun- 
dred sheep. Such land is sometimes bought for 
twenty-five dollars per acre, though it is currently 
valued at five or ten dollars higher than this. Six 
hundred and twenty-five dollars may^ then, purchase 
the requisite amount of pasture land for maintain- 
ing one hundred sheep. Thus, without taking into 
the account the cost of keeping up fences, &o., the 
mere interest on the value of the land will be forty* 
three dollars and seventy-five cents, or forty*three 
and three-fourth cents for each sheep. On the 
whole, therefore, fifty cents must be regarded as the 
lowest sum for whi«^b a sheep can he kept throagh 
the summer. 

With respect to wintering. Fourteen tons of gooJ 
hay is the least quantity that any one supposes the 
strictest care can carry a flock of one hundred sheep 
through the winter upon, and more than this is nsn- 
ally fed. The established price of hay with as, in 
ordinary seasons, is six dollars per ton. This 
amounts, therefore, to eighty-four dollars for the 
flock, or eighty- four cents for each sheep. 

Such, from all the information I can gather, ap- 
pears to be a fair estimate of the expense of keep- 
ing this species of stock. The estimate is made as 
low as the facts will warrant. In addition to this 
we have a number of minor items very variable in 
amount, according to circumstances, and hence im- 
possible to reckon up w^ith any degree of precision, 
such as the time spent in foddering and other neces- 
sary attentions, the cost of washing and shearing, 
the value of salt, tobacco, tar, spirits of torpen- 
tine and other six-penny-ctccteras that are yearly 
required. It is commonly estimated that tke »• 
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Crea,ae ^f tbc Qock, uuder ordinary circumslai 
ttore than makea good ill awn losses Btid bnle 
iheie itemi, Cbiu Icuving tbe aofe arliclc of food lu 
be pnid for from ihe wool. Tbe nummenng then 
beiag &hj ceata Knd ibe wintering aigblj-fuai, Qi 
IcH lb« ««(« of ihe wool amounts to one Jollar an 
tbiity-fuur tema to each sbecp, the grower is par 
jug with it for ft less sum thsn it coiia bim to pn 

Oar Garmeit have bc«n aware, that the prices o 
vool of late years, have not paid the cost of its pri 
daotion, and that if devoted to dairying or the rah 
ing of grain, their lands would yield a much greati 
jnoome, tbaa lo be Blocked with sheep. But bciii 
•Iready skilled ia sheep -hnsij and ry, with pottiof 
«f their faims better adapted for tLis than any other 
(i>«, with Qooka slrcmly on their bnads, and all the 
(a eili lias provided for tUeir management, rnlbor than 
incur tbe expease of a cliango, (bey have ulnog to 
their shBcp year after year, with the expeutalion 
that a tara in the market would certainly lake place, 
whii-h wonld render th« business more luoraiive. 
A alight revival ia (he price of wool at this present 
time, is hailed as the harbinger of better times, and 
Cieilos Strang hopes that a brighter day for their 
SBieresIa is aboat dawning. 



Hhort-IiarDeil Cattle. 

Tba tribe of cattle called short'horns, has been 
known in some of the oaslern districts of England 
for many years, hut by most British authorities is 
■01 rsgarded as indigcnoua to (ho island. It was 
probably inlrodueod from (he continent of Europe. 
Thm Sir William Jardine, in (lie NaturalUr, Li- 
trartf, says — " Tbe short-horned breed wore origi- 
nally from a Dutch stock." Culley says—" I( is 
pretty evident that our roiefathers have imported 
these £the short-horns] from (he continont^ flrat, 
because (hej are still in many places called the 
Duteb breed: second, because we find these cattle 
■owhere in this island except along the east coast, 
facing those parts of the continent where the same 
kind ol cattle are still bred." (" Obiirvationi on 
£.!» Stocik," written in 17S5, p IS.) Yountt, in 
relation to the original «(ock of British cadle, ob- 
•erTcs (hat " the battle has been stoutly fought be- 
tween tbe advocates of (he middle-horaa and the 
lung-horns," but that (he short-horns can have no 

of foreign extraction." (_Treatitt on Caltlt,p.9.) 
Martin inys — "with respect to the short-horned 
Weed, or the Durham and Holderncss stock, often 
OalTed tba Dutch or Holstcin, wa have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that il is not of ancient British 
origin, but (hat i( is from a raoe spread over tbe 
northwestern pattion of the continent, and preva- 
lent in Gnilderiand, Utrecht, Holland, itc. (" The 
Ox," p. 56. 

These remarks refer to what are now called the 
" o/rf" sbort-horns, in eontradistinetion to the im- 
fTOvtd variety of that breed — a variety which with- 
IB the last forty years has been extensively disscmi- 
nited, and is now well known in this country. The 
origin of this improved variety, h»s formerly been 
the subject of much controiersy in England, Ihongh 
for several years it bns been but little agitated 
tliere. On this side of the water, however, tome 
late attempts have been made to enlighten the pub- 
lic mind on this subject . 

In the Tramactioai of Ike N. Y. Slatt Jg. 
taeitty for 1849, Mr. AunnOBE Stevekb gives 
What he calls • " history" of certain shcrt-hora 



ence being made (o any aolhurily, except in a brief 
note, in which we are told where (he histories of 
the Aislahie and other families, (not the history of 
the cattle,) may be fonnd. Mr. Slevoni begins 
thus; 

" The ancient family of the Aislabies which Game 
into England from Normandy wilh William the 
Conqueror, established Ihcniselves, prior (o 1300, 
at Aislabie, on (he river Tees, in the connly of 
Durham, and (he manor, their estate, was called 
after the family. As early at 1600 the family was 
St a mott eiLlraoidioarj tribe of 
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* that from the cattle pos- 
rBmily,are descended some 
belonging t 



He then labors to ; 

seized by this Ai^^laL 

of [hs shorl-horna n 

viduals; though ha does not distinctly assert thai 

any animals now living are ichoHy of this ancient 

Admitting tha-main points of the above quotation, 
the lirst inquiry which arises is, where did the cat- 
tle alluded to come from, and of what breed were 
they? Tbe Aislabie family, it is said, came from 
Normandy with William the Conqueror, (in the 
year 1066,) and " as larly as IGUO," or Jitt Aun- 
dred and thirty-four ytart afttr they cami into 
England, (bej poasetsed an "extraordinary tribe of 
cattle," Did they take (his stock of catils with 
them from Normandy, or when and whore did they 
obtain ili Were they long-horns, middle-horns, 
short-horsB, or no-hornsl On these points Mr. 
Stevens is silent. The moat naloral inference from 
the tenor of the language would be. that they were 
Norman cattle brought into England by (be Ala- 
labies. 

But as we fullow Mr. Stevens' "history," we 
tindlha( " the Pennimans of Orrasby, in Yorkshire," 
are taid to have become posaesaod of the lams 
tloth. Here, then, wa have a key 'by which we 
may ascertain what thia Aislabie stock waa. la 
mentioning " the Pennimans," allusion is probably 
' "" ' - in, who, aooordiog to 
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.hie stock of cattle. In the pedigrees 
of tome of the first short-horna recorded in Ao Herd 
Book, the stock of Sir James Ponnimau is fre- 
quently spoken of, and il ia atated that it waa de- 
rived from Sir William St. Quintin, of Soampston. 
Rev. Henry Berry mendoiit (he snme facta, and 
states that S(. Quintin was one of the early im- 
provers of the short-horns. This Penniman stock, 
therefore, (which by Mr. Stevens' " history," wal 
the same as the Aislabie stock.) was derived from 
St. Quintin, and to show what was St. Quistin's 

3ck, we will refer (o authorities. 

Tbe late Major Rudd, of Marton-Lodga, neat 
Stocktoa-on-Teet, writing to the Farfktrt' Journal, 
under date of Jnne 2Sth, 13S1, sayi: " The tire of 
Hnbbaek was dosuonded from tbe stock of Sir James 
Penniman, who obtained the breed from Sir Wil- 
liam St. Quintin. I waa in(ima(ely acquainted 
wi(h SirJamt;s Penniman'a aleward, who has re- 
peatedly assured me (hat Sir James told bim this 
breed was a cross between (he old shnr(-horna Bud 
the AlJerney [or Normandy.] Sometime ago, I 
h»ppened to read the Nta Farimri' Cattndar, 
fourth edition, published in IBOi, in which at page 
393. ia the following passage;' 

' yorkabire ia famous for the Holderncss or short- 
horn cows. This large breed came origioatly from 
Hulitein and the low countries, and was, until o. 

• The nuae p4aug<: ocuun iu ILa Gflli ediUnn, |Mf* (US.— T u 
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late years, too coarse and Dutch built ; tbey ha^e 
been moch improved in symmetry and fineness of 
bone and flesh, by a judicious cross with the Nor* 
man cattle. For this improvement I understand the 
country is indebted to the exertions of the late Sir 
William St. Quintin. They are now very excellent 
and beautiful stock, and many of them are made fat 
at three years old.' '* 

It is proper to remark, in passing, that Major 
Rodd was for many years one of the most distin- 
guished breeders of improved short'horns in £ng' 
land, having purchased at Charles Colling's sale, in 
1810, the very best, and with the exception of 
Comet, the highest priced animals of that celebra- 
ted herd, viz: Petrarch, at 365 guineas; Lily, at 410; 
Countess, at 400; and Peeress, at 170 guineas. 
. .;Lawrence, in his Treatise on Cattle^ published in 
1809, sftys, at page 57, — *^ The extreme coarseness 
and size of thjs Northern short-horns, led to the in- 
trodaction of Norman or Alderney bulls, at some 
period of the eighteenth century, with the precise 
date of which we are unacquainted. Never was 
ttpre a more fojrtunate cross." 

But it appears that St. Quintin made other im- 
portations. Rev. Henry Berry, in his pamphlet 
entitled '' Improved Short Hornt and their Preten- 
tionty'* written in 1824, says, at pages 16, 17 — 
** Sir William St. Quintin imported cows and bulls 
from Holland ; and it may be added that from him 
Sir James Penniman, who possessed estates in the 
counties of .Durham and Northumberland, and was 
desirous to extend the breed further north, obtained 
the cattle necessary for his purpose. From these 
he presented six cows and a bull to Mr. George 
Snowden, of Hurworth, bis tenant." It should be 
remembered that*' Snowden's bull," so called, was 
the sire of Hubback. 

The same importation is probably alluded to by 
CuUey in his '* Observations on Live Stock y^^ pub- 
lished in 1785." He says — ** About 70 or 80 years 
ago, one of the St. Quintin family introduced a bull 
and some cows from Holstein." The same writer 
notices other importations, as follows: — '^ I remem- 
ber a gentleman of the county of Durham, a Mr. 
Michael Dobison, who went in the early part of his 
life into Holland, in order to buy bulls; and those 
he brought over, I have been told, did much service 
in improving the breed; and this Mr. Dobison and 
his neighbors, even in ray day, were noted for hav- 
ing the best breeds of short-horn cattle, and sold 
their bulls and heifers for very great prices. But 
afterwards, some other people of less knowledge 
going over, brought home some bulls that in all 
probability introduced into that coast the disagree- 
able kind of cattle well known to the breeders upon 
the river Tees, and called lyery, or doublo-lyored, 
that is, black-fleshed, for one of these creatures, 
notwithstanding it will feed to a vast weight, and 
though you feed it ever so long, yet will not have one 
pound of fat about it, neither within nor without." 

The animals of these various importations were un- 
doubtedlycrossed with the stock previouslyin the coun- 
try, and (with the exception of the last named.) pro- 
bably aided in producing the variety to which the term 
'* improved short-horns," has been properly applied. 

We did not commence this article with a view of 
giving a full account of the short-horns — improved 
or unimproved; but there is one important fact to 
which the testimony here quoted tends, that should 
be borne in mind, viz: that the improved short-horns 
are a mixed breed^ produced by crossing. Much 
other evidence of a like nature might be adduced, 
and even Mr. Stevens* ''history," so far as it means 
anything, tends to the same end. 



Cetter« from jlrot JJ^orton — TSo. 0. 

On tlie Importa»ce of Estended Ckeniicsl iBTfet- 

tigationa* 

AsAiyTntAV Labobatoxv,' Ya&» Coluhm, \ 

New-HavMt Conn., A»guM 5th, 1850. } 

Messrs. Editors — It may seem to many that ilit 
time has long passed, when it was necessary to 
write for such a paper as the Cultivator, on such a 
topic as I have selected for the theme of my present 
letter. I think, however, that a little reflaetioi 
will convince any impartial and obtarving »iad 
that we have as yet only begun to impress the great 
mass of the farming community, with adaa sense of 
the importance of this subject. 

It is common to say, that there has been • ekaage 
within a few years in this respect; that farmers are 
now rapidly becoming convinced that there is soae- 
thing to be learned from scientific investigation: 
this is all true to a very great extent, and 1 will 
even acknowledge that in'many districts, direot en- 
conragement to such investigations has been given. 
Our numerous and flourishing agricultural societies, 
and ably conducted agricultural journals^ are all so 
many evidences of advance, and of an awakened 
spirit of inquiry. 

The farmers that one encounters at the shows of 
these societies, and those who take these journals, 
are as a class, ready to admit that there remains 
much to be done before they can be said to fully un- 
derstand even the practice of therr profession f and 
also that they are prepared to believe in the possi- 
bility of deriving great advantage from the labors 
of scientific men. 

If all these things are so, it may be said, why 
complain of the farmers? why say that tbey hold 
back in the cause of improvement? This objection 
would have much force, were it not for the fact that 
after all, the class of which I have spoken, consti- 
tutes but a comparatively small part among the 
great agricultural population. Even the admirable 
shows of the State of New-York, fail to collect 
more than a small proportion of her farmers, al- 
though the actual concourse is immense. How 
many thousands there are in that State who scarce- 
ly know that such a show is ever held, excepting 
perhaps when it chances to come into their immedi- 
ate vicinity. Many other States have no State 
show of any description. In a county with a 
population of a hundred thousand, it w^ould be 
considered a successful agricultural show, which 
should draw together a thousand or two of people; 
and a gathering of more than two or three hundred 
of these to hear an address, on some scientific or 
practical topic, would be thought quite ereditable. 
There arc of course exceptions to this state of things, 
but I now speak of the country in general. 

Those facts no one can controvert ; it seems then, 
that after all, but a comparatively limited portion 
of the farmers are aroused, even to the necessity 
and advantage of these simple steps towards im- 
provement. Again, in going through our villages, 
how many people do we find, who never read any 
of the agricultural newspapers or periodicals, and 
who are ready to declaim against them all as useless 
How limited is the sale of even the largest and roost 
ably conducted of these periodicals, compared with 
what it ought to be, if all appreciated its value. 

But I desire to go a step farther, and to leave 
out of the question all those who may be considered 
entirely uninterested and incredulous on the subject 
of improvement; and to ask, how far can we do* 
pend on those who attend fairs and shows witk 
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miioh interesti viho read papers and hear addresses, 

irUk some degree of attention, Sarelj here we 

may lool^for the fullest approval in every scientific 

movement, and in any educational movement ; here 

at last, in place oi ridicule and contempt, we shall 

find warm encouragement and assistance. How 

far these anticipations are realized, those who have 

had occaaion to present such subjects, can testify. 

With the farmers constituting a majority in most 

of our legislatures, projects for educational estab> 

lishments having their interest in view, are suffered 

to lie neglected, or even despised, year after year, 

while money is at the same time voted away by 

thousands through the votes of these same farmers, 

for comparatively trifling objects with which they 

have little or nothing to do. This evil is gradually 

lessening, bat yet strong manifestations of it may 

be seen in almost every capital of state, during 

each legislative session. Can any one doubt, that 

the farmers when once convinced that money can 

be appropriated with benefit to the cause of agri* 

culture, will hesitate to appropriate it so far as is 

necessary? Can any one doubt, but that if they 

were fully and really convinced, they would do it 

now, freely and not grudgingly? So far is this from 

true that even in three States where appropriations 

have been made, it has been amid doubts, fears and 

opposition. 

The conclusion forced upon the mind by such rea- 
soning, and such facts, as the foregoing, is, that 
the majority of the farmers in our States are not 
yet prepared to advance very rapidly, and are not 
sufficiently imbued with a spirit of improvement. 
Many of them are, as I have said, disposed to the 
vague belief that some improvement is needed, but 
they are inclined to rest in the expression of this 
belief. They are not ready to take active measures 
to bring this knowledge into practical forms, and 
within their reach, or to aid in its increase. They 
shrink from actual innovations, although theoretic- 
ally they may be brought to acknowledge them 
possibly advisable. In short, what the mass of far- 
mers call a convictiotij as to the merits of scientific 
agriculture, is merely a somewhat favorable pre- 
possession ; if they were really convinced that there 
was much to be learned from it, they would not be 
so foolish as to neglect decisive and prompt mea- 
sures for bringing a knowledge of it within their 
reach. In such a case men of science would not 
be, as it were, compelled to produce the results of 
their labors and to apply them to practice, in a sort 
of apologetic way, as if for meddling with what 
they did not understand^ but they would be sought 
after and encouraged, and urged forward in every 
possible way. 

It is strange that, after all which has been al- 
ready done, such a spirit does not show itself more 
strongly; while, too, the advantages from the ap- 
plication of chemistry, or of the other sciences, to 
practice is so extremely capable of proof. 

Suppose, for instance, a farmer entering upon a 
new soil, of which he knows nothing, either in re- 
spect to its composition, or its physical properties. 
He wishes to grow wheat upon it, that being per- 
haps the best crop he can raise, if it will do well. 
His only way of decidiug this quci^tion is by actual 
experiment; for there are some soils that look per- 
fectly well to the eye, and yet will not grow good 
wheat. If the crop fails, his labor is all lost, and 
a year of his life has gone also. To this it may 
be answered, that manure is all that is needed, 
and that any farmer knows it already, without 
lliaoks to the cbemict. This is true to a certain 
ttlent, bat in many cases experience ha« ahown 



that common manure- will not produce good wheat, 
even when heavily applied to the land. Here then 
occurs the necessity for chemical analysis; by its 
means we are enabled to ascertain what are the 
substances, what are the proportions of the sub- 
stances, that are contained in this grain; so much 
being done, it then remains to examine the soil 
also, and to ascertain of what this too is composed. 
If there are several substances present in the 
wheat, which are not present, or only present in 
small quantity in the soil, the whole subject becomes 
clear at once, and the great principles are establish- 
ed, by means of which such immense advances 
have been made in modern times; the principles of 
special manuring, that is, of supplying special de- 
ficiencies by additions of particular substances, 
which common manures cannot furnish in sufficient 
quantities. 

We may also suppose a case, where the farmer 
cannot obtain enough of common yard manure for 
the extent of ground which he wishes to crop with 
wheat. Knowing the composition of the grain, 
he can loyk about for something which will answer 
for its food; though here again he is helpless to a 
considerable extent without the labors of the chem- 
ist, to tell him whether manures or substances that 
he has never seen before, are really what he wants. 
Can any reasonable man deny that chemistry is val- 
uable in each of these cases; cannot all, on the con- 
trary, see that if the researches of the chemist had 
been much more extended, had been carried so far 
as to explain every change which takes place from 
germination to entire ripeness, and all of thedifl*er- 
ences in the varieties of this grain, that a fund of 
knowledge would have been collected of the very 
greatest importance to every practical man. 

In my next letter I propose to write somewhat 
more at length relative to the necessity of such ex- 
tended investigations as the one alluded to above, 
and as to the way in which they can be encouraged. 
Yours truly, John P. Norton. 

Of Plows and Plowing* 

Editors of The Cultivator — In the Cultivator 
for March last, there are some ideas of mine upon 
'' Plows and Plowing.'' I there mentioned that, 
with such plows as I had used, I had not been able 
to turn stubble land in a manner that seemed to me 
to be the most desirable, nor to plow so deep a 
furrow in green -sward land as I wished; that I had 
stated my difficulties to Messrs. Ruggl£s, Novrse, 
Mason & Co., and that they were getting up some 
new patterns of plows with the intention of obviat- 
ing my difficulties. These gentlemen have now 
completed three sizes of a new plow for green-sward, 
and two sizes for stubble land, one of the largest 
of each sizes of which I have tested thoroughly, = 
and I am now happy to be able to say that they meet 
my wants entirely. 

The mould-board of the stubble plow is of a con- 
siderably shorter construction, and is wider at the 
heel in proportion to its length, than that of any 
good sod plow ; and this gives it great turning power, 
enabling it to take up its loose furrow-^lice, throw 
it all over to the desired place, completely invert- 
ing as well as pulverising it, and leaving a clean 
channel behind for the reception of the next furrow. 
The castings, both of the mould-board and land-side, 
are considerably higher than is usual in plows, 
which prevents stones and clods of earth from fall- 
ing over and down between them, and thus aiding 
to fill up the furrow channel. The beam, im- 
mediately forward of the standard-bolt of the cast- 
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ings, ii high tad ftrcbinjt, giving a clear apace of 
eigliieen iocbea between the beam and tbe sole of the 
caaliagi. When tbe plow isat woritio the furrow, 
the extra space left bet ween the lurfaceof the groand 
•nd the p](iir-besn], in oanBSqnence of tbe increated 
beigbt oftbe ialler, effectually prevents the wadding 
nji of stubble.' coarse raanure, or other impedimenta^ 
unmedialaly forward of the atandard; and thus are 
KToiiled thoie vexatioaa so freqaeotlf experienced 
wboD plows of the common conatructioo are used. 
In June last, for ibe 
expreu purpose 
testing this plow in 
regard to its abilitj 
to keep itaelf olear 
from clogging, 1 
spread a dressing of 
the ooaraesl kind of 
long manare over an 

ble land, and set tbe 
plow at work in fnr- 
rowa 8 inchea deep. 
The acre was plow- 
ed, and tbe manare 
all oQTered, without 
onoe itopping tbe 
plow to clear it, and 
without an; eObrt on 

m; part to prevent iu olngging. Witb this im- 
plement, the plowman may choose anj furrow he 
pleases from five to twelve inches deep. Tbe 
■mall size of the stubble plow is intended to ueel 
111? wants or those farmera who work their atiibble 
lands with light teeolB. The largest size is easily 

stout borses or oxen, if the furrow is not more than 
eight inches dee] 



it, and it works well in furrowa all tha way fran 
six to twclie inches deep, bat it deligfata espaciallj 
in deep furrows. When set far plowing a (bot 
deep, tbe most proper width for It to lake liaixttn 
te seventeen inches; and the width of oonrae Usmb* 
with the lessening of the depth. Tbe aext aiia is 
a three cattle plow, to be used in fntrowa not ex> 
ceediug nine or ten inchea in depth. Tba aDallMl 
siie is a two cattle plow, designed for fnrrowi aol 
exceeding seven or eight incbei in deptb. Tb* 




JtHRH Scmu. Mu» f Cf'i Hut finMb Ptew 

height ofbearo is the same id all (he tilelr and l&e 
general form and principles of working are the sane; 
the variations being in the amount of work done, 
and the force of team necessarj to do it. 

The accompanying cuts show the genaral form of 
these plow*. 

F RoLBBOOK. 

firattJdara', Aug. 12, 1KM> 



The 



ratd 



plow is of qaile dif- 

from that of Ibe stub, 
bis plow. lis poini 
is long, rising very 
gradually toward the 
standard, with a 
share gradoolly 



to 



full 




breadth and cut. — 
The plow enters the 
ground la tbe form, 
so to speak, of a long 
tapering wedge, lift- 
ing the furrow-slice Annm, 
in a gentle and easy manner, laying it smoothly 
over into its proper place, with an easy draught 
by tbe loam, and with little asaislance from the 
plowman. It bus also a space of eighteen inches 
between ibe beam and the solo of tbe castisgs, 
which prevents all eU'gging. The roller is ailnched 
10 the side of the benm, instead of being placed 
under it, and oonscquenlly, it can be m»de ten to 
twelve inubes in dinmeler, thus avoiding that con- 
stant groaning and laboring upon tbe axis which is 
liable to occur where small rollers are useJ. The 
dial-clovrs and draft. rod, by whieh tbo team is at. 
tached to the plow, is an improvement, I think, 
Upon tbe - . . 



rable a 






B hcpurncy in any desired furrow, 
from tbe abaltowest and nnrrowost to the deepest 
and widest, that it is capable of taking. 

Tbe largest size of Ibe green-award plow is in- 
tended fat the draught of four oattlo. I have used 



DaiLLiHG Wheat. —The Michigan Farmer states 

that the two portions of a wheat field were sown 
at Ibe same time, one with m drill, and tbe other 
broadcast j the drilled portion presented a far more 
vigornns and luxuriant appearance, and allhongb 
the wheat bad not been eul, tbe difference was es- 
timated at one-third increase. The broadcast por- 
tion consumed a bushel and a balf per acre; the 
drilled, but bair a bushel. 

Ethehiiation or Btts.— Prof. Befats, of the 

plied the vapor nf ether to bees, in order to deprive 
them or \he\r honey without tnking their lives. The 
vapor was blown into tbe hive throngh a gtnas tube, 
and the beos ware soon made entirely torpid, la 
in which condition they remained for some time, 
but Bubsequentlj revived, and w«r« at Hvelf and 
healthy a* aver. 
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TBAN CHAPIIf, of 

SfTBowa ,iB>rr»Dg«d 
ia ana eompket body 
ap«B k tett of com- 
noB wkpMi vhseb, 
tnd » drawB from ona 
orohard to anothar, by 
a pair, of barao* ar 
oxen. It oparatM 
wUla itaading upon 
iu whaala, and it it 
■aid it will make from 
]2toX0banraI«of oi- 
d«r par day, vith tba 
help of two men and 
ona korae, 

Tbay ara alao made 
la Msall form, aboot 
ibe eise of a Fanning 
Mill, and eoaTeyad 
and operated bj haad, 
in a bara ar cellar, 
at pleaaare. [8«e 
adiertisement of Ht. 
Cbnpin, of. Sf raenie, 
the patentee, in >n< 
other pan «f tUa pa- 
per.] 




BROWIPS COtJPUNG FOB PIPES AND HOSE. 

The annexed engraving repraaenta two 
peripectiTe viewa of an apparatus fat 



lapltn^hoie and pipi 
ing fluid*, recenlty invented bj A. He 
BaoTX of tbia city, for which he hns 
cei*ed lettera patent. The obvioas 
vaataga of tbii mode of connecting ]ii 
or hoae, contial* in (he celerity v 
wUeb the eperatinn may be perfon 
by a (ingle motion of ihe bandu, in.-<l 
of the method st present in use, wl 
reqaires a nninber of tarni to be qI 
to the coupling boiei, correBpoml 
with the number of IKrtadt or tnrni 
the thread of the screw ; and in all r , 
ratioaa of the kiad when ihe time reqnir- _. , , 
ad toformorieveraconnectioniaofcon. '**'^^ 
aaqaeace, aa in the cue of fire engines, locomo- 
tire leadera, fee., it will readily be perceived 
thai tbia mode poMessea a decided advantage. 
The patentee haa a number of specimens of tbe 
article of the size used by the Albany Fire De- 
partment, which be will be pleased to exhibit to 
■uch as m»y call on him for the purpose, at bis 
room No. 17 Commercial Buildings, corner of 
Broadway and Hudson streets, Albany. 

The coupling A, consists of a hollow metal fe- 
role, a, attached to the hose by the metbod now 
in ase. This ferule ie enlarged si its other end to 
form a cylindrical shaped cup or hollow box, t; 
the edge of which e, is of suffioient thickness to 
form a Arm bearing against tbc flat, correapond- 
ia|; part of tbe coupling, B. 

Tba eoupling B is a hollow metal Cerule, g. altneh- 
ed to the hose, and is of eqaal bore to tbe ferule, «. 
At ita extremity it is enlarged to form a flange, k, 
•qua) in diameter to the coupling A. The edge of 
ibe face nf this flange at a, towards A, ia tuned at 
right angles to its axis, *o as to bear tmlj agaiut 
tke edgt t, when iha coaplingaare nnlted. 




fignra A represent tbe 
if a hexBgoual rim, or snrfaoe, immediately 
behind tbe flanges b and k, designrd for tbe appli- 
cation of wrencbei , when necessary to connect the 
couplings flrmly, or to diaooaoeot the same. 
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The Potato Disease* 



Eds. CiTLTiTATOR— DiseMe has once more faflen 
upon the Potato crop. A few words apon its signt 
and progrea may not be anii^teresting though they 
cannot be new, as they will be nmtnly , though not en- 
tirely, a repetition of the experience of former years. 

The potato crop in Central New-York, came np 
late this season in conseqnence of a cold and wet 
May. It grew rapidly during the month of Jane,. 
but was not fully in flower antil nearly the middle 
of Joly, in consequence of the general lateness of 
the season. 

The first intimations of disease npon it were no- 
ticed after a pretty hea?y rain, on the 23d and 24th 
of Jane, followed by cool weather on the 25th, on 
which day I noticed that the small and half formed 
rosettes of flowers were pctralyzed and falling ofi* 
unopened. 

The next, and much more severe check which 
this crop received, was from the heavy rains of the 
2d, 3d and 5th of July, followed by cool nights on 
the 5th and 6th, the thermometer sinking on the fol- 
lowing mornings to 50**. There was not, however, 
in connection with these cool nights, the same cool- 
ness and chafing wind daring the day, that I have 
noticed, in former years, in connection with the 
origination of the potato disease. Immediately 
after these rains, i. e. on the 6th, I observed a most 
marked pallid look in the potato crop, attended with 
the withering of the top of the leading shoots, 
more especially at first a single leaf, and the falling 
of all the flowers whether expanded or not. Here 
let it be asked what would be the consequence of 
any considerable check in the growth of this or any 
other plant? Would it not probably show itself at the 
tenderest points, i. e. upon the last formed leaves, 
and the flowers? Can there be then a more con- 
vincing proof that potato diiease, which alwayg 
commencei with this pallid aspect of the foliage^ 
attended with the withered leaf and falling flower t^ 
alt in connection with sudden and severe changes of 
the weather^ is legitimately the result of such un- 
steady weather? 

These heavy rains filled the plant with weak 
juices and saturated and chilled the soil so as to 
shot oat the influence of both son and air, and thus 
prevent all healthful elaboration in the plant. 
Meanwhile chemical tendencies would become more 
powerful than vital energies in the plant; and the 
result would naturally be morbid elaboration, and 
eventual disease, in the foliage in the first in&tnnce, 
and remotely in the tubers. Where this withered 
leaf is seen, the end of the shoot, in nearly every 
instance, either dies or hopelessly dwarfs; and its 
place is taken, if the plant should recover its ener- 
f^ies, by the development of the bud in the axil of 
the next leaf below. After the eflect of these rains 
and chills of the first week of July passed ofi*, the 
verdure of the potato crop gradually recovered. 
Much of the succeeding portions of the month, how- 
ever, was wet and hot ; the atmosphere was like a 
hot vapor bath, a state of weather undoubtedly un- 
favorable to the health of an enfeebled plant, such 
Rs I consider the potato now to be. 

July 16th, two days after a heavy and warm rain, 
I noticed the first blue edgings on the leaves of the 
potato seen this season. This is a fearful indica- 
tion, as it almost always spreads rapidly, and is 
always speedily followed by death to all the leaves 
so marked. 

After this there was a flight recovery of the 

healthful verdure of the crop, which continued un- 

the 25th, when a slight shower, followed by a 



ckill on the 26tb and 27tb, redocivg the morning 
temperature down to 52^ and 49^, asd onoe more 
brought pallid looks and inereased the withered 
leaves and falling flowers. 

August opened with a eonthraeiioe of all the pre- 
ceding morbid indications, espeoially with a Tsry 
rapid increase of blue tips upon the npper aad outer 
leaves of the plant, end iroo-rusi spots apea the 
lower and inner leaves. 

Whole fields of early planted potatoes now look 
as though lately invaded by a seorehing flame» 
During the preseat week, I and my neigkborv'have 
frequently found tubers marked with tender, reddish 
spots on the cuticle, beneath which the flesh begin* 
to be a little soft. 

What the resnk will be, no eae can tell. It may 
be hoped that some very late crops wilt And eooler 
and more even weather, and so mature a fair erop 
of healthful tubers, just as was the ease last year; 
although, as u general rule, it is andoubtedly tree 
that early planted potatoes do best. 

It is yet too early to know how fatally the tubers 
of early planted crops of potatoes will be diseased^ 
but I anticipate painful results. 

It is a melancholy work to watch the progress of 
disease on this valuable plant from year to year, 
and to feel how imbecile are the most of oar eiSbrts 
to avert it or arrest its progress. 

In harmony with the suggestions of my pnblished 
essays on this topic, I am laboring to renovate the 
potato — first J by successive reproduction from seed 
balls, gathered from our strongest existing ¥arietiesy 
and secondly J by importations from South America, 
whence I have tubers brought both from Bogota^ in 
New Grenada, and also from Chili, These last I 
appreciate not as ajrace of tubers to be made the 
basis of cultivation, bnt as a supposed pore and 
hardy source of new seed balls. 

Should it be asked how the morbid indications of 
the present harmonises with those of former years, 
I answer most exactly. There is one diflerence in 
circumstances however. They are more obviously 
connected with hot and wet weather, and less with 
that which is cold and windy, than in former years. 
The relation of disease to difiTerent soils, aspects, 
modes of culture, varieties, &c., I have hardly had 
time to examine, nor is it quite time to fully know. 

An argument, derived from the culture of other 
tropical plants, has been adduced to show that the 
potato, in common with most other tropicals, suflers 
from sudden alternations of weather. It is yet too 
early fully to illustrate this argument from the 
culture of the present year. It may be observed, 
however, that tropical plants have grown less 
vigorously than in some former years, but that, as 
there has been an absence of severe and sadden 
chills, so i\ye foliage of these plants has not been 
diseased as much as in former years. The fruit of 
these plants also has sulTcred less than in former 
years. I now refer especially to cucumbers, melons 
of all sorts, summer squashes and beans. Tomatoes 
show a strong tendency to the wet rot. The dry 
black induration upon this fruit, noticed in former 
years, in connection with the potato disease, has 
not yet been seen this year. The time has not yet 
come for some tropical plants to show all the morbid 
indications to which they are liable, as their fruits 
are not yet matured. 

It has been advised to mow ofi* potato vines, when 
first struck with disease, in the hope thus of pre* 
venting its communication to the tubers. Theonle 
case where this would be applicable is that in which 
the tubers are large enough to be worth saving. la 
such a case, and where the approach of disease 
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tnddeii, as ia 1846, I certainly would do it. There 
is, however, asnally this practical diffioalty about 
it: the disease is often permitted to make too much 
progress before it is attempted, and then it can do 
no good. There is also always a hope that it will 
be light, and that the vegetation of the potato will, 
after sufiering awhile, recover and mature its 
tabers in a tolerably healthful condition. 

In conclusion, so uniform are the morbid indica- 
tions of the potato, taking sorts, soils, modes of 
culture, and time of planting, into consideration, 
and connecting all with changing states of weather, 
that I have almost ceased to feel any curious interest 
io them. A melancholy interest all, however, must 
feel. I have no hope of a permanently better state 
of things while our old varieties continue to be 
cultivated. 

The alternative to which we are fast being driven 
is, I think, regeneration or ruin. C. £. G. Utica, 
Jug. 10, 1850. 

She i^ortimltural JDtpartmmt 

CONDUCTED BT J. J. THOMAS. 



Lrrigatioii of Gardens* 

From repeated experiments, we are induced to 
draw the conclusion, that next to manure, the great 
prime mover in successful culture, there is nothing 
more important to vegetable growth in many cases, 
than irrigation. Practical gardeners in countries 
far more moist than our own, regard it as indis- 
pensable, and a large share of their success depends 
on copious waterings. 

Some interesting instances which have recently 
occurred may be worth stating. Two rows of rasp- 
berries stand on ground in every respect alike, ex- 
cept thai one receives the drippings from a wood- 
house, and the other does not. The watered row 
is folly four times as large in growth as the other. 
Again, — the berries on the bushes of the Fastolflf 
and Franconia raspberries were at least twice as 
large when the soil was kept well moistened, as 
afterwards when allowed to become dry ; a repeti- 
tion of the watering again doubled their size. 
Again, — a near neighbor who cultivates strawber- 
ries for market, and who uses a water-cart for ir- 
rigating the rows, raised at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty bushels to the acre on common good soil 
by this means — and he noticed that where the cart 
was left standing over night so that the water grad- 
ually dripped from it for some hours upon a portion 
of the plants, the fruit had grown to double the size 
of the rest, in twenty-four hours. 

It should be observed that these advantages of a 
copious supply of water pertain chiefly to small or 
annual plants. The roots of fruit trees being larg- 
er and deeper, are to be supplied with moisture in 
a different way; that is, by a deep, rich, mellow 
soil, kept moist by cultivation^qr by covering thick- 
ly with litter. Water applied to the surface, rarely 
descends so low as the roots, and only hardens the 
soil to a crust. 

Striped Bogs* 

John W. Bailey, an enterprising fruit raiser of 
Plattsbnrgh, N. Y., gives the following method in 
the Horticulturist, which he has found the only one 
tjfeetual under all eireumiiancei: "Take 4 pieces 
oC boards about 2 feet long and 7 to 10 in width, 
[we presume he means 7 to 10 inches and not feet j 
Mdi. Ctf/.,] nail the ends together, and put around 



the hill vines, and no striped bug will ever be found 
inside (if not there when the box is put on.) Three 
or four short boards put around the hill- and kept 
there with wooden pins will answer the purpose 
equally well. This season the bugs had destroyed 
more than half my vines before I put my boxes on. 
I then planted the vacant hills inside the boxes ; 
not a bug came on the vines after that, until I sup- 
posed the young vines last planted, were strong 
enough to defy the bug, when I removed the boxes, 
and they were immediately attacked again, and I 
was obliged to replace the boxes. I have tried this 
for several years." 

American Pom'ological Congress* 

An invitation is given by the officers of this in- 
stitution, which holds its next meeting at Cincin- 
nati, on the 11th, 12th and 13th days of this month 
to all agricultural, horticultural, pomological, and 
kindred societies in the United States and Canadas, 
to send such number of delegates as they may deem 
expedient. Specimens of fruits are also solicited, 
** with lists of the same, and also papers descriptive 
of their art of cultivation, of diseases and insects 
injurious to vegetation, of remedies for the same, 
and whatever will add to the interest and utility of 
the convention." 

Packages of fruit not accompanied by the exhibi- 
tor, to be sent to John F. Daib & Co. Lower 
Market street, Cincinn'atti, O., very distinctly 
marked, ** For the Jm, Pomological Congreat." 

Delegates are to forward their certificates to J. 
B. RussxL, corresponding secretary of the Cincin- 
nati Horticultural Society, and to report themselves 
on the 11th at the Burnet Houte. 

Tlie Michigan or Prairie* Rose. 

{Ro$a nUn/oliMtn.) 

None can be better adapted for pillars than the 
Prairie Rose. It is more hardy than the Ayrshire 
in some localities, and more vigorous in its growth 
than the Boursault. Its colors are fine, though 
there is room for improvement, — for if we coidd 
give to its flowers the brightness of Coccinea sn- 
perba, the dark richness of Miralba, or the pure 
white of Madame Hardy, — their beauty and splen- 
dor would be much increased. 

It is now scarcely ten years since much was 
known of its double varieties. It is true that in 
the spring of 1836, Professor Russel published a 
notice of a semi-double prairie rose found on an 
island of the Ohio river; but he had not seen the 
flower. R. Buist, in his Rose Manual says: ^' It 
was in 1837 that we first saw a double variety of 
this rose, although such had been cultivated in Ohio 
and Kentucky for many years.'' He has not men- 
tioned, however, the name of the variety. 

In the spring of 1840, James Wilson, in the Al- 
bany Cultivator, described a double variety ** with 
flowers similar to the cabbage rose." This I pre- 
sume was the Queen of the Prairies. 

In the Rose Manual (1844) six kinds were named, 
which had been originated by Samuel Feast of Bal- 

* This rose is not ft>und in the open prairies, bat in the oak open- 
ing or barreits where the timber is sparse, oud of stunted growth. 
It is not a trailer like the Ayrshire rose, but shoots directly upward, 
and sometimes occupies the tops of other shrubs. In 1916 1 saw ona 
a few miles east of Vincennes, Iiid., and made the foilowinar memo- 
randum at the time: " Observing a plum tree with large red flowers 
twelve feet high. I turned from the road to take a fairer view, and 
Mrith surprise beiiekl a rose busli resting its vine-like stem on tha 
branches to that height. The blossoms are in clu<«ters, and as tha 
color vaiies with age, the appearance is beautiful. I have seen this 
roue almost every day since we crossed the .Sciota, and believ- ** 
might be trained to tha height of twenty feel." Travel* ia 
West, page 143: 
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tiBor*; but tka anthor kdd*, " I haye now a few 
kandrad plmu obtaiaod [bjbfbridiiJDg] wbivh ex- 
hibit in tbatr growib great diToriily of character, 
bat bBTs not jet bloomed." 

WilbiQ the la*t jear, C. H. HoTej of BoiIod, 
tM rae tbej bad 18 double kiad> of tbis roie; and 
W. R. Priooef before his deparlare for Califoraia, 
had •poken to me of 27 doable lortt in hii enraerj. 
Denbtleu we ihall loon bare man; other*. 

Aa the native land of thia rote i> alto lh« land of 
(he BODDda, it matt baTe gromi in anoieat timei 
amoBgit a denae aad eiviliied population. Had 
the* not a taite for flovera) and did it not enter 
their gardens! Did it apread ioto doable varietiei 
(generallj the reaolt of high aaliore)! It waa 
then »• capable of doing so, •• it is at this day. 
Waa the period in which that people paaasd away, 
•o remote from the preasnt, that all thtir Tarieties 
h»Te bkd Inll time to perish, and their seedlings to 
return to their wild and single state? D. T. 
eT*»tfl*U, 7 mo. 25^ 

Bella Magnlflqwe Ckenr* 

We are delighted with this fine large Tariety. A 
Medliag had sprang Dp in the garden, into whieb I 
Ittserted a bad, and the tree is now aiz feet bif{h, 
bang with cherriea from the highest point where the 
branches are old enoagh, down to within one fool 
ef the gronsd. It is troly an ornamental plant- 
While oar light-eolored cherries were decajing 
in abandanoe on the trees, the Bella MagnifiqaB 
was too small and green to be affected by the wet 
weather; and now (7 mo. 20,} whea nearly all our 
other (60) hinds are gone, this cornea in as a pre- 
lade to tbe feast of apricots- Thoagh belonging to 
the class of Dake obeiriea, it loiea most of iia acid- 
ity in ripening, and renges tery high on oar liat of 
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The Cherry Bird. 



" For the past three years, I have lost nearly all 
my ehenj orop by tbe eberry or cedar bird — tbe 

E resent year I shoald have bad at least firteen 
nsbels of the finest sorts, bat have aoarcely obtain- 
ed six qaarts, on aocoant of tbeir ravages." B. 
OalartD Co., N. Y. 

Oat correspondent ia not alone in hia diaappoint- 
ment from the depredationa or the cedar bird. A 
neap neighbor lost Torly bnahels by estimate in the 
aame way. Two yearasince, tbe writer lost a large 
and valaeble orop of very early peara, in three boara 
time, by tbe oedar birda which descended in cloada 
npon them. 

All the rest of the featbnred race do not occaaion 
■ fiftieth part of tbe damags to this crop, caused bj 
the cedar bird alone. We know of bat one remedy 
that bas proved effectaal, out of aonie eight or ten 
that have been proposed. Culiivatora will take 
their choice vbelherto adopt it or lote tbeir cherries. 
This is to shoot a few of them. It is remarkable 
hdw soon tbe remainder become alarmed, and disap- 
pear entirely. An old fruit cultivator nys thai he 
I* never troabled with them arter tbe flrat week, 
where ihb remedy ia applied. Tbe present year 
they ecmnenead in aoch numbers hnd with so mnob 
boldness, that the man who waa gathering the orop, 
foiud it impossibls to drive them >way, even when 
ha had aaoandad tbe tree with a ladder. A few 
hoDrs time spent for two or three soceeaaive days, i 
"ipi oompletaly to disperse them, and for week* 
rwardsnot on* was to be seen. Ia applying 
remedy, bnmanity will dictate that the eharge I 



and tha aim be to aare ma not to wvoad wltkontUB- 
ing. . This 1* the only speaia* of the foathend ■*•• 
against whieb we sbonld have uj eoat w wei^ ■■ ! >» 
crow, the owl, the hawk, and tbe UMliWr4,aawi*ll 
as all other birds, we regard aa friend*, the miaehkf 
they commit being so smallj or tha beiieftt Ihej •«■ 
oasion so great, that we *boDldfealfconadteproiMl 



N«Uv» Plow*ra> 



Liliuu ta«ai*ii»», <oommon meadow lilj,) [■■«• 
markable for two very dixinot varletiaa, fcaiMm ., 
some of uferior not*. The flnt kind I hnra tAj 
observed on, or below, tha Allegany raagnof mou- 
tains J and this ia the variety Cram wUofc some bet- 
aniats have drawn their oharaoter of the epeelee. 
The flowera are bronze-jellow, segment* more at- 
tenuattj and bat *Iighlly revolnte. Dr. Tonwf 
osJU it the " Wild ydlois Lily." 

The second kind is indigenons in Weetera HeV' 
Tork, and might property be termed the JI<< Sl^id> ' 
ow Lily- This ia probably «. r«tr«m of thaKney- 
olopedia of Plants, and perhaps v. coeeiaMMt of 
Pnrsh. The flowers more resemble those of XUtom 
tupirbuM, in color, in the [larpliab dot* on the in- 
side, in tbe aegmeuts which ara very revolnte, bb4 
in number. I once saw twenty-eight growiagia m, 
pyramid on oaa stalk, though a third or a foarth of 
this aumbeT, without oultore, ia rather naaaoal. 
Yet in its leaves and tbeir vertieillate arraageaant, 
it fully agrees with tbe former variety. 

The characters of those two tptritt, aoMj eon- 
aidered in refereno* t« each other, mar b* given aa 
follows: 

Lilium canadtnu: Leaves, Iane««»tate; nervea 
and edges of the leavea, hirsate. 

Lilium tvptrbttm: Leaves, linear lanceolate, neat- 
tered above ; nerrea and edgea of the leaves smootb. 

Some year* ago I introdnoed the Bronae Meadow 
Lily into my garden ; but the soil seemed aBgeafal, 
aa it grew less thriftily then the Sed varietji and 
after a fair trial, I set it in tbe same border of ae- 
lected earib which agrees so well with the Lnnrel 
(Kalmia lalifolia.) Now, instead of two w three 
flowers on a stem, it ha* eight, beaatifnlly amngod 
on a strong atalli, not lee* than five feat hi|A 
D. T. QrtalJUld, 7 no. 19, ISM. 



T* wlBler BowboB Koaea. 

Tbe Editor of the Prairie Farmer aaDoaaoM that 
he haa aacceeded af^er asveral jear* of trial, in wio- 
(ering with perfect aecority tbe Bonrbon and other 
equally tender roaes,* ao that not an inch of twig 
or even of leaf was blackened or injared. It will 
be recollected that they bave very aharp weather at 
Chicago, where these eiperiments were tried. 

The prooBs* ia this:— " Firat, to keep their feet 
dry ; tbi* ia eaaeciia], for in wet soil, they are aue 
Lo be spoiled. Tbe next thing is a proper covering 
for the tops- The beat thing we have ever yet tried 
is (aa bark. Indeed, thia leaves nothing to desire, 
it Is oDG of the best noo-conduotors extant, and an- 
te is soaked in water, will keep aaffioientlj dry for ' 
all needed porpoaes. 

' ' Let the twigs be bent down in the fall befora the 
{round ia mneb froaen, and faatened, and tkra eever- 
ed to the depth of six inches; plao* oa the whole a 
piece of board laid so aa to tarn oC the water, anal 
the plaai is safe till spring. Care ahaoU tboM ha 
exercised in removing the oovering, a p*it haing 
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t>k«B Al ■ time, aod a part beiag left lUI [he wealb' 
er U loleralily well sellled." 

" Tea and China roses may also be kepi in taiii 
(hough • portioD of tbem will fail." 



r In 



IB of a 



Afe« 



which had withoreiJ in Ihi 
V39 prescived by rvmovii 

The gardener'! spade bed disturbed a Inyor ot the 
pdiiiled ^rnaiJk, and it was much withered bcfoie 
] observed it; but immediatelj I cut awny all tbe 
leaves, aod part of (lie stems, at the snnie time 
screening it from the sun. It is now recovering its 
foliage. Tbequesrionamay arise, however, would it 
not haie recovered wiihoot this excision, and would 
not lh« leaves, as soon as they were dead, have 
oeaied to pump out fAe mouture, and tbus by a pro- 

I think not. Tbe leaves woold set as long as any 
Doislur* vaa left; and when nouo was left, the 
branch or rhoot would perish with (hem. D. T. 
Grtatjittd, 6 no., 20. 



ViTsili> lot^a— 



D Floveritis VlrsiUa, 



So it is called in tiie Eneyclopadia of Plants, 
and the flowers are marked as yellow, agreeing 
wiib Nattall in this partiouUr. Tbe only tree of 
tbi) sort (hat I have ever spen stands iu my garden, 
witb icttitt Jiaictrt. It has stood there about twen- 
ty year*— 8 inches in dinmeler, and 18 or 20 feet 
higb, wilh a fine spreading lop. It has never been 
in full bloom till the present time. The racemes 
are compound or shouldered like a bnuob of grapes, 

darker foliage ihsn the locust, it is greally udmired. 
There is a constant buzz from the bees that fre- 

Although it comes from the sootb, — Nuttall says 
bitherlo only found in tbe mountains of Tennessee,— 

itiaperrccllf hardy at this pluce. D. T. 6 no. 21. 

CorrcctiooB of lust number. 

In Iho last nnmber of the Cultivator, on page 
Ses, the printer has orroneoukly converted flain*our 
into Kambo, these being nsmea of quite ilislinct 
Tarieiies. On page 270, Boicycr'i Early Heart is 
changed to Boytr't, tbe former being (he correct 
Hame. The figure of tbe wire-loop label, on page 
269, should have been drawn so that Che notches 
dcaignaliog the numbers should be near the (wist in 
the wire, and reading from it, to pfBvenl mislake 
by rending tbe Wrong waj. In the figure immo- 
dialcly above, the notch deaignoring 0, should be 
deeper ur more distinct, so as to be about four times 
a* large as the others. 

Dose CuTriHcs.— One of the best methods of 
securing the success of lliese, is to sti.-k ihc cutting 
about an inch deep inio c/(an river sand— wiih 
properly prepared soil about an inch below to 
TSceite (he rooli as soon as they strike. Tbe clean 
sand prevents the wood from rotting. A corres- 
pondent of the HortiouUurisl suceeeded wilh this 
vhcn every other mode failed, and says he does not 
kj*e one iu twenty. 



The little and short sayings of wise and ex 
■ea are of great value, like the dust of gold, 
itut jfArlu of diatDondi. 
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Doinestit Ciouomg, Httipes, &(. 



To Cook lh« Ecg>PIaDl. 



This is a delicious and highly ontritioos vegetable, 
which would be more extensively used, if the proper 
mode of Doobing it was understood. Tbefollowio^ 
mode has given salisfaction so far as we have known il 
tried. Cut (ho purple egg-plant into slices a third 
of an inch Ibiok. Pu( tbeslices on a plate, one over 
the other, wilh a sprinkling of line salt between 
each layer, and lay a weight of three or four pounds 
on the top; leave (hem in (his situation for tour of 
five boors or over night- The salt will form a 
liquid with the juice of the egg-plant, which will 
takeout the bitter quality. Tbe liquid should b* 
drained oS. Fry them brown in lard or butter. 

Tbe fullowing mode of ttexcing the egg-plant is 
given by Miss Beecher: Take the purple kind, stew 
till soft, take off (be skin, mash it with butter and 
sweet herbs, grate bread over the top, and bake it 



Frewrrlng Tomatoea for Table um. 

Tomatoes may be so prepared as to be kept ■ 
long time, and when cooked are almost as good aj 
the fresh fruit. The following is a receipt sent u« 
a few years since by a subscriber in South Carolina. 

Prepare the tomatoes as for cooking, (wilhoul 
sensoning,) boil tbem one hoor; then put them ia 
small stonejnis; cork and boil the Jars for two hours, 
then take them out and seal tbem air-(igAI. Wbea 
opened, season, ttc, and cook for half an hour. 



Tomiila Fi^u 
The small pear-shaped tomatoes, may be preserve! 
as follows. They are very fine and their resem- 
blance to figs is not wholly in name and appeBrance. 
A chemist at our elbow, who has analysed both figl 
and tomatoes, tells us (bat tbe composition of th* 

Scald and peat the lomaloes, and then boil then 
in onC'Ibird Iheir weight of sugar, till (hey are 
penetrated by it. Then llotlen and dry Ibcm in th» 
sun, occasionally turning them and sprinkling with 
•agar. When dry pack them in layers, wilh sugar 

Ttunato Ketcfaop. 

Poor boiling water on tomatoes, let them stand 
ontil you can rub olT (he skin ; then cover tbem with 
sail, let (hem stand twenty-four hours. Then strain 
tbem, and to two qunr(s put ibrce ounoesof clov 

an hour, then add npint of wine, jbuj attcnir. 
To make Cocnmber ricklei. 
Soak the encumbers Ibrco or fonr daysin old, sour 
rider, or two parls water nndone of vinegar; then 
place tbem in the pickle-jar ; beat good cider vinegar 
scalding bot, witb an ounce of alum to • gallon of 
vinegar, with any kind of spice" — ' ■ ■■ 



loesoi Cloves, 
;s. Boil balr 



^ tbei 



r tbe 



..bile boiling hot; cover (hem ligh(, set them in a 
cool place and if (be vinegar is righ( they will keep 
till Juno, when the old vinegar should be discarded 
and new tubslituled. Pickles made in this way ar* 
always crisp ; Ihe alum hardens (he skin of the cncnir- 
ber, ao that it never turns soft. Those made iR 
this wa/a^BarafO »re inesoellent condition now. 
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The 
rgtic babiti of all nations mnj be cited as proof. 
rude log but or the brush-covered hovel on tbe 
band, and the embellished cottage and faini- 
e on the other, aiTord a living index, pointing 
i« character of the people within. Wo miiBt 
lowerer suppose that the nllimalum baa been 
aed by the present architecture of civilized r»- 
I. It most evidenllj baa not. For example, 
lest portions of onr own eouTitry afford, we are 
>elled to say, too many violations of the rules of 
I, of adaple'dneaa, and of economy, in the houses 
le inhabitants. Take a single defect, out of 
, Id a farm-honse. Tbe houaewife is compelled 
alk three needless yards, flfly times a day, in 
ing from tbe kitchen to the living. room. To 

these three yards, by improved arrargeraent, 
d save thirty miles of walking in the year. 
IB book before as is exactly tbe one now wanted 
le coantry at large. We think it decidedly tbe 

widely uiiefu) work yet from the pen of its popu- 
ulboi. Ever)- man who lives in a bouse should 
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lit work consists of four main portions. The 
(after the introductory remarks,) is occupied 
lIMJre designs for coffagrt, with their various 
lti«, with prices from $30il lo $2,500. The 
ni contains Mtvtn designs for /arm bouiii, 
•(from $1000 to »5000. The third raraiahes 
t«ni dasigns for villai or country rtiidtntti, 



from $2500 to $15000. Tbe foDrlh comprise* a great 
deal of valuable matter relative to the treattnenl 
of interiors, and with the description of furniture, 
all largely illustrated with engravings. There are, 
besides, many practical directions relalivi 
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ne object of tbe author, il mast not be tot- 
gotton, WBB to give a great variety in style, adapt- 
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a strong predileolioD 

es, and hence a small 
room as a library and cabinet may be more appro- 
priate than for tbe larger bouse of bia richer, but 
leas cultivated neighbor. There is no difficulty 
in varying the designs given lo rait circamstan- 
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:d thousand copiea might be speedily 
circulated. We give it as our opinion, that in- 
dependently of tbe increase in good taste, every 
person of erdinary sense who may be about to build, 
may save, ai a general average, from fifty to « 
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hundred dollars on every thousand expended, by 
studying this book. 

We had marked a number of passages for copying 
into our columns, but want of space will exclude all 
but a few. The following rules to be observed in 
designing farm-housetj contain much in little. 
The first four refer to the production of beauty : — 

'' That the form of the building should express a 
local fitness, and an intimate relation with the soil 
it stands upon — by showing breadth, and extension 
upon the ground, rather than height. 

That its proportions should aim at amplcness, 
solidity, comfort, and a simple domestic feeling, 
rather than elegance, grace, and polished symmetry. 

That its details should be simple and bold, and 
its ornaments, so far as they are used, should rather 
be rustic, strong, or picturesque, than delicate or 
highly finished. 

That in raising the character of the farm-house, 
the first step above the really useful, is to add the 
porch, the verand», and the bay-window, since they 
are not only significant of real, but of refined utility. 

So far as the useful is concerned in the farm-house, 
its principles are better understood, but we shall do 
no harm in recapitulating the most important : — 

The farm-house should be built of strong and en- 
during materials, whether of timber or stone, so that 
it may need repairs very seldom. 

The pitch of the roof should always be high, not 
only to keep the chamber-floor cooler, and to shed 
the snows in a nortbern climate, but to give suffi- 
cient garret room for storing and drying many of 
the smaller products of the fai*m. 

The living-room of the family should be a large, 
and usually the largest and most comfortable apart- 
ment; it should be so placed as to be convenient to 
the other apartments used in the every-day occupa- 
tions of the family, and its size should never be 
sacrificed to that of the parlor. 

Everv farm-house should contain a room for milk 
(even when the dairy is a separate building, as in 
most American farm-houses,) as well as a room or 
back building for wood or other fuel. 

When the means of the farmer allow him to extend 
his accommodation, they should first be applied to 
multiplying and rendering as complete as possible, 
all apartments, on the first floor, calculated in any 
way to facilitate the domestic labors of the family 
or farm, before he increases the size or number of 
his parlors. 

In addition to the rules laid down in Section II. 
for the production of fitness and tasteful eflcct in 
cottages, we may also add, that though a farm- 
house should always be built of solid materials when 
economy will permit, yet there is a mental satisfac- 
tion in finding at all times, that it is constructed of 
materials most abundant on the farm, or at least in 
the district where the house is placed. 

Wherever good building materials abound, their 
use in building the house of the owner of the land, 
not only enables us to understand that the abundance 
and cheapness of those materials have made it easy 
to build a large house there, but it also aflbrds us 
an index of the natural products of the earth, and 
has therefore a local meaning, much more valuable 
than any novelty that we may gain by bringing our 
bricks from Holland, like the original settlers of New- 
York, or importing portions of a French chateau, 
like some of our modern architectural virtuosi." 

We copy a single design, that of a bracketed 
farm-house of wood : — 

" The proportions of this farm-house are good, the 
form is a simple and pleasing one, and the impression 
it produces upon the judgment is that of a roomy, 



substantial, comfortable, and Mosible koaM. It 
looks essentially like m, ooantry hoote, and whOe it 
has rather more dignity than most farm-honsat, 
there is neither ambition nor ostentation TiBiblo ii 
its exterior. On the contrary, the rather low and 
broad chimney stacks and the truncated gables show 
that there is a desire to avoid any especial ailecta- 
tion of elegance. It is in short a design which migkt 
be built in any part of the Union, and would ba 
recognised as a country hoase of some importance- 
while it has no feature out of keeping with the 
position and life of a farmer in independent oirenm- 
stances. 

i?ti I h I II I f 




Frindpal Floor. 

Accommodation. The exterior of this design is 
our own, but the arrangement of the first floor 
we borrow from one of Mr. Loudon's farm* 
houses. It is spacious and comfortable, with- 
out sacrificing too much to the parlor and living- 
room. The back door opens, it will be seen, into 
the scullery — which may be a wash-room or back 
kitchen. The passage which runs from the kitchen 
to the dairy should be lighted by a small sash of 
ground glass, placed in the partition of the scollery, 
exactly opposite the back door. 

In many cases in this country, the dairy room 
being in a separate building, persons adopting this 
design would prefer to turn the room devoted to 
this use, on this floor, into abed-room — making the 
pantry a milk-room, and diminishing the size of the 
scullery suflTicient to take a pantry oat of the space 
occupied by it. 

Indeed, the ease with which this kind of paral- 
lelogram plan may be varied to suit different wants 
will occur to every one of the least ingeoaity — and 
we therefore ofl*er the exterior, as the roost needful 
portion, as a guide to the mode of building to be 
adopted. 




Second Floor. 

The second story of this design, shows six bad- 



rooms. 
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The roof of this dwelling being large and hipped, 
gives a spaoioas and convenient garret, which is of 
great valae in any country house, and especially to 
the farmer. Three good bed*rooms for workmen 
can be finished off* in this attic, or four — if a gable 
like that in front is formed on the rear roof. 

The porch, as will be seen by trying the scale, 
is 9 by 20 feet. 

A cellar is intended to be built under the whole 
house — and there should be a back porch, which 
may bo large enough to contain a wood-house (in 
which this plan is deficient,) or, at least, to com- 
municate with one. 

CoNsTmncTioN. This house may be built, with 

good effect, either of stone, brick, rough-cast, or 

wood. We suppose it, in the elevation, for the 

sake of economy, to be built of wood, in the vertical 

.boarding manner. 

The first story is eleven feet in the clear, the 
second story nine feet. The house is to be finished 
with brown walls for whitewashing, the windows to 
have rising sashes, and both these and the doors to 
be finished with plain architraves with simple back 
mouldings; the doors in the first and second story to 
have four panels each; the hand-rail and balusters 
to be of oak or black walnut, and the whole to be 
execQted in a very simple and plain, but substantial 
manner. 

Egtimate, To build this house here in the manner 
we have indicated, with planed and matched 
weather-boarding, and the whole fiUed-in with 
bricky would cost about $2000. At Rochester, 
where lumber may be taken at the average price, 
it is placed as low as $1477, but this estimate is with- 
out filling-in of any kind, and without outside blinds 
or shutters." 

We close our extracts with a few scraps, pointing 
out some errors, often fallen into, though to a less 
glaring extent than here exhibited : — 

" It may appear singular to one not accustomed to 
dwell on this subject, that it should be necessary to 
insist on the value of so obvious a truth as that a 
dwelling-house should look like a dwelling-house. 
But, strange to say, men who are blinded by fashion 
or false taste are asiikelv to commit this violation 
of Architectural truth as any other. We recall a 
villa on the banks of the Hudson, built in the form 
of a Doric temple, all the chimneys of which are 
studiously collected together in the centre of the 
roof, and are hidden from even a suspicion of their 
existence, by a sort of mask that resembles nothing 
nnless it be a classic well-curb set on the top of the 
house. Now, as chimneys, in a northern climate, 
are particularly expressive of human habitation and 
domestic life, any concealment of them is a violation 
of general truth, and one might well be puzzled to 
know what sort of edifice was intended, in the villa 
in question. So, too, in the neighborhood of some 
of our cities, we still occasionally see bouses which 
are pretty close imitations of Greek temples; and 
which, as they have sometimes as much space 
devoted to porticoes and colonnades as to rooms, 
one may well be pardoned for doubting exactly for 
what purpose they were designed. 

Local truth in Architecture is one which can 
never be neglected without greatly injuring the 
effbctof country-houses. And yet, such is the in- 
fluence of fashion and false taste, and so little do 
the msjority of citizens trouble themselves to think 
on this subject, that nothing is more common in 
tome parts of the country, than to see the cockney- 
ism of three story town-houses violating the beauty 
Uid simplicity of country life. In our own neighbor- 
li there is a brick house standing in the midst 



of gardens and orchard, which has a front and rear 
pierced with windows, but only blank wall at the 
sides; looking, in fact, precisely as if lifted out of 
a three story row in a well-packed city street, and 
suddenly dropped in the midst of a green field in the 
country, full of wonder and contempt, like a trne 
cockney, at the strangeness and dullness of all 
around it. During a drive on Long Island, last 
autumn, we saw with pain and mortification^ the 
suburban villa of a wealthy citizen, a narrow, un« 
mistakable ** six story brick," which seemed, in its 
forlornners and utter want of harmony with all 
about it, as if it had strayed out of town, m a fit of 
insanity, and had lost the power of getting back 
again." 

A too frequent defect in cottages it strongly 
shown : — 

'^ The cottage is not made to express, as much at 
possible, the simplicity of' cottage life, joined with 
the greatest comfort, intelligence and taste of which 
that life is capable, but to imitate as closely as cheap 
and flimsy materials and a few bunded dollars will 
permit, the style and elaborate ornament of the villa^ 
with its expenditure of thousands. 

There are two striking illustrations of this false 
taste to be found in various parts of the country at 
the present moment — what may be called the ^eiRjp/t 
cottage and the cocked-hat cottage. 

The temple cottage is an imitation of the Templet 
of Theseus or Minerva, in thin pine boards, with a 
wonderfully fine and classical portico of wooden 
columns in front. The dimensions of the whole 
building may be 20 by 30 feet. The grand portico 
covers, perhaps, a third of the space and the meant 
consumed by the whole dwelling. It is not of the 
least utility, because it is too high for shade, nor it 
it in the least satisfactory, for it is entirely destitute 
of truthfulness — it is only a caricature of a temple— 
not a beautiful cottage. 

The cocked-hat co^/age is, perhaps, a little better, 
for it is an imitative exaggeration, not a downright 
caricature. This species of cottage has grown out 
of an admiration for the real and intrinsic beauty of 
the rural-Gothic cottage, of v/hich gables are strong- 
ly characteristic features. But some uneducated 
builders, imagining that the whole secret of design* 
ing a cottage in the Gothic style, lies in providing 
gables, have so -overdone the matter, that, turn to 
which side of their houses we will, nothing bnt 
gables salute our eyes. A great many gables in the 
front of a Gothic villa of large size, may have a 
good effect ; but to stick them in the front of a cot- 
tage of 25 feet front, and, not content with this, to 
repeat them everywhere else upon the roof where a 
gable can possibly be perched, is only to give the 
cottage the appearance, as the familiar saying goet, 
of having been '^ knocked into a cocked hat." A 
journey among the attic sleeping rooms of such a 
cottage is like that geographical exploration of the 
peaks of all the highest mountains, made by 
beginners, in the corner of a map of the world. 

All ornaments which are not simple, and cannot 
be executed in a substantial and appropriate manner, 
should be at once rejected; all flimsy and meagre 
decorations which have a pasteboard effect, are as 
unworthy of, and unbecoming for the house of him 
who understands the true beauty of a cottage life, 
as glass breastpins or gilt-pewter spoons would be 
for his personal ornaments or family service of plate. 

The most worthless of all family treasures are 
indolent females. If a wife knows nothing of 
domestic duties, she it not a help-mate, bat a* 
incumbrance. 
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Holes om Fmimdng la Ohio. 

E]>8. Cv&TXTAToR— I oame into this place two 
days Biiicei and have taken a little exoursion among 
the farm^ in the neighborhood. I had before ex- 

rected to see a great wheat eoontry and large crops, 
nt both far exceeded my expectations. 
I called on Jadjge Kelly at his farm. He has 
recently sold one-half his land, and now only farms 
800 acres — 50 in wheat. ' I called on Messrs. Ever- 
hart, (five brothers from New York State,) who 
farm about 400 acres — 160 in wheat. On these 
two farms are used McCormick's Reapers. Messrs. 
Everhart had aboat seven acres yet to cut, and I 
went to witness the operation of the Reapers. 
The wheat being dtad ripe, they had for some days 
only worked at it while the dew was on. They had 
their own, and the reaper belonging to Judge Kelly, 
both at work^ith four horses to each — although 
two horses is ample force — ^but the leaders keep the 
tongue of the machine straight on the line of draft, 
and thus tend to steady the machine. Two men 
ride on the machine, one to drive, the other to rake 
off the grain and leave it in heaps ready for the 
binders. Mr. £. informs me they have, during the 
present harvest, with one machine, cut from 16 to 
18 acres in a day, and by its use have got their crop 
in good time, which could not have been done if 
they had depended on hand labor, of which it is im- 
possible to get a supply, even at $1,50 or $2 a day. 
I could not but admire the perfect manner in 
which the wheat is cut and laid, — it being ail cut 
very even, and about six inches from the ground. 
There was but very little that was not cut, and this 
little had fallen down and laid either on or very near 
to the ground. 

I also called on D. Jarvis, Esq., K. Jarvis, Esq., 
and others, who farm extensively, and all agree in 
opinion that the present crop of wheat is large — 
more than an average, and the wheat of tuperior 
fuality. They think it will weigh 63 to 65 lbs. to 
the bushel. They generally estimate their crops at 
20 to 25 bushels to the acre, — some mord. I learn 
that Mr. Hildebrand, of this neighborhood, has 200 
acres of wheat, and that he is quite confident it will 
average 30 bushels to the acre.* 

I learn that Mr. Rutter, near Bolivar, 16 miles 
south of this, had, four years ago, 54} bushels from 
one acre— land and grain carefully measured — and 
that he has this season measured ofi* an acre from 
the same field, which he thinks will exceed the 
quantity he then had. 

The wheat is generally thrashed and cleaned by 
the use of Pitts' thrasher and seperator, operated by 
6 horses; and it gets out, ready for market, 300 
bushels and upwards, in a day. This is done by 
men who make it a business, and go from farm to 
farm, having the assistance of two men at each 
place, and charge the owner three cts. per bushel. 
It is supposed it will be very profitable this season, 
as the amount of straw will be small in proportion 
to the wheat. The straw being 4 or 5 inches shorter 
than it usually is. At the warehouse and manufac- 
tory of C. M. Russell & Co., there have been for 
the last two or three weeks, eight to fifteen waggons 
in waiting, besides others coming and going, for 






" writing the above, I have Seen Mr. Hildebrmiid, wbo nyt 

•eret m wheat, and estimates the en^ at 85 boriieU to 

-. One larroer near here had a lot4>r 19 acres, which he has 

' and the yield was 33 bushels to the acre. I hear of otheia 



these maohioea. They hava alraadj aaat off M' 
this season, and thera are aaaj mora, nada hy Mr^ 
Partridge of this place, and alto at FnftoSi aiai 
miles north of this place. Thava are tbraa aaaw 
factories in this town, which make aid aall aaaatii 
ly about 1400 plows, and other farai iaplaJBaali' 
and castings to a large amount.. 

It is said that the clay loams yiaU thia aaaa^ 
rather the best crop of wheat, in eoaaeqnaaoa of tha 
severe drouth of May and early part of Joaa. Ii 
wet seasons, the sandy loams do the beat. Tha oat 
crop looks well. It is now beginning to tarn. Oa 
the 14th June, corn had not coma api or if tn^ a 
large proportion was not more thaa 4 iachaa UJih. 
The farmers ssy that it has sinea then grown moia 
than corn was ever before known to grow in tht 
same length of time, and is now aa forward aa it 
usually is at this time in the season. Mtteh of it ii 
now in the ear and silk, and looks weU| OTarywteai 
and bids fair to make a large crop. Wa hara had 
continued hot weather and moderate raina ainoa tha 
10th June. The hay crop will probably ba a littla 
below an average . The dew meadows eaaia on lata 
and have done well. The old meadowa in aoma 
places suffered with the drouth beyond raooTory, 
though they have done better than it waa thought 
they could do. 

The frequent showers and Tery warm weatlMr for 
the last few days have hurt the wheat aoaai hut I 
think not to much extent. In this and tha adjout* 
ing counties, thera was more ground to wheat this 
season, than usual ; they will therefore liaYe a mnch 
larger amount than was ever before harvested ia 
one season. It is a heavy job for them to ant and 
secure it — not more than one half has yet been got 



in. 



jSuguit Ut, We had yesterday a bright good 
day and considerable wheat was taken in ; bnt last 
night we again had a very heavy rain, and to.day 
the weather is unfavorable. The wheat ont will be 
much injured if the weather does not come good very 
soon. They are here grinding new wheat. There 
has been many small parcels got oat. I hear of 
none that weighs less than 63 and moat of it 64 or 
65 and one lot 67 lbs to the measured bnahel. 

I hear of many crops of 30 bushels and upwards 
to the acre ; and I am told by gentlemen that are 
likely to possess correct information^ that tiM amount 
of ground to wheat this year in several oonnties 
around here, (the greatest wheat counties in the 
state,) is nearly or quite one-fourth more thaa asnal. 

CuLTUBE OP Flax.— The farmers near Cuyahoga 
Falls, in Summit county, are in the practieeof 
growing flax to considerable extent. When the 
seed is ripe, they go into the grounds that have been 
well and smoothly laid down, and eradle the flax. 
When it is sufficiently dried, they run it through a 
threshing machine which takes off the seed. Tha 
stalks or stems are then carried to a piece of grass* 
ground and spread ont as hay is spread to dry. It 
there lies till it gets sufficiently rotten. They then 
get out their horses, colts and light wagons, and 
the boys drive over it; and it being turned onoe or 
twice, the sheaves are broken up and shook ont** 
all of which requires but a few hours work. It is 
then loaded and carried to the paper mill, and there 
sold at twelve dollars per ton, whioh with the seed 
makes it a profitable crop. J. R. HoWAED. 
Massillon, July 24M, 1850. 

Crops ia Seneca CoutTy If* T. 

Eds. CtTLTivATon — Our hay orop Is oaa of tto 
best I have seen, and our wheat oropi I tidnk. 
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bebcuerthsnUsl year. Thoro ^ill be same lagg 
bjr wheat midge, jet I ihink not more [baa tail jesr, 
Mud on aoma farms muclr leas. Data and Barley 
mrt a heavy crop — indeed too heavy to be profitable, 
fceiogbeatea down by the beavy rains. Corn was 
kept back for a long time by cold rains; it now, 
kowet'er, looks well ,- but much of our stiff soil was 

flowed when it was too wet tn makD a good crop. 
belieTo that sliff soils cannot be plowed loo dry for 
«aia or any other orop; bul more so for corn than 

A great many oaltle were fed last winter in this 
part of the atato — more than ever bcTure; but I am 
•orry to say a great many did not pay far their keep. 
Many rarmers went into il that nDiier fed before, 
aod bought cattle ibal wore not the right kind tn 
feed, and coold not bava mada them profitable 
ilmotl any season; but cattle were bought too high 
tasl fall, and coulJ not be expected to pay much. 
I was fortunate in buying two year otds, and by 
growth and by fat, 1 got about what might be eon- 
•idered reasonable pay for wbat they consumed, 
bsiidos a great quantity of manure. 

Id 1840, I thought I had made a great discorery, 
in that I could winter my sheep bolter on straw, 
with from 40 to SO centl worth of oil meal to each 
iheep, daring the winter; but after following that 
practice for a number of years, 1 found that by 
tuaking my sbeep pass a large quantity of the straw 
through them, I greatly lessened tbe quanlilj of 
barn-yard manure. Still 1 considered it would be 
so iniicb richer that it would amount to the same 
thing in Ibe end; but 1 found after some years, that 
mj diminished quantity of manure, made a diminish- 
ed quantity of straw to make manure, and for tbe 
last three years 1 bave gone back lo the old prac- 
tice — that is to let the whole of the straw be trodden 
under foot by the stock, and by that means I can 
raise double the quantity of hay per acre tbal 1 
otherwise oonld do, and therefore can afford to feed 
bay; and should my land gel too rich for wheat, 
I must go to feeding! straw again. { 

I this year sold 77 fleeces of Merino wool, which, 
at the price sold for, (3S els. per lb., cash,) brongbi 
one handredand foily-eigbt dollars ninety. six cents. 
Who has a better ftockl John Johnston, ifear 
G(n«ra, ISth July, 1^50. 



The Power 

Sleara '. — mighty steam ! 
Ihoasand pleasing and prol 
marvellous and almost invl 

piercing the hills, [hrcadin 
ing the wide ocean, mastei 
time and space, wind, w 

i>rits 



wielding the pondori 



twist! the 



-ther 



r that gives 
Blender fibre 



planges the hardy 
the earth, and raises from ber~ lap faer mineral and 
melalli« treasures. These glow and flow with 
liquid meltings at its powerful blast ; here 'lis print. 
■ng bank notes, there coining golden Eoverelgns. 
Tv-day 'lis preparing food nnd clothing for the 
bodj; to-morrow it feasts the mind, spreading far 
kad wide, in countless numbers, Iha broad ehccts of 
intelligence. Instrnments of death and ofpreservs- 
tion, alike aoknowledjre its power. Whst a com- 
prehensite word ■ - ... 



, eduta 



abundat 






the death-blow lo monopoly i 



privation. Ignorance and prejudioe shrink away 
at its approach; (bo iron barrier of separation i( 
broken down by steam. The inlorposiiion of time, 
of distance, or of poverty, no longer wounds the 
lender affecliona. It increases alike our polilioal 
power B9 a nation, and our morality; for the in- 
crease of physical comfort must, in a Christian 
community, predispose to moral good, Miclii'a 
LeeluTi on Bttaia. 

Tbe Food ot Plants. 

Plants, even when grown in the same soil, do not 
draw op a sap oiautiy iJcnticat. Saussure has 
proved in the most positive manner that tha roots 
have the power of leleclioo, ihongh hiseiperimeall 
on the unequal absorption of different salts are not 
quite satisfactory: forinstance, sulphate of copper, 
though soon causing the death of the plant, is ab- 
sorbed in as large qnanliiies as any of those com- 
pounds which are beneficial to vegetation. Sans- 
sore eiplaina this anomaly by showing that iu tha 
case of sulphate of copper, the roots were decom- 
posed, and consequently except at tbe commence- 
menl of the experiment, only acted mecbanieiilly. 
It was well ascertained that the aiibatances present 
in any solution were absorbed in very different pro- 
portions where their substances were not, like tha 
sulphate of copper, positively injurious — for in- 
stance BidtnM (bur-marygold !) end Polygonitm 
(buckwheat?) absorbed the a all 9 in the folio wieg 
proportions:— 

Bideni. PolygonuM. 

Chloride potassium IS ., 14.7 

Chloride sodium, 16 .. 13.0 

Nitrate of lime 8 .. 4.0 

Sulphate of soda, 10 .. 14.4 

Muriale of ammonia, 17 -. 12.0 

Acetate of lime 8 ., 8.0 

Sulphate of copper, 48 ,, 47.0 

Gum, 32 .. 9.0 

Sugar, 8 ,- 29.0 

Humus (eitrait de terreau).... 6 .. 5.0 

Tbeae oxperimenla were repealed with the great- 
est care, and il was proved— lit. That plants ab- 

water: 2nd, That they were absorbed in very dif- 
ferent proportions, according tu the pUnl experi- 

spective of the fluidity of the aolulion; and 3rd, 
That organic matter, when dissolved in water, )■ 
not in that shape absorbed by the roots, but deoon- 
poaed by their influence, and then partially kb 
sorbod. 

1, Wilbont entering into the minnte details of 
the experiments, the absorption of the following 
substances was proved — prusslale of potash, chlo- 
ride of sodium, fulphate of copper, acolale of lead, 
chloride of barium, iodurel of potassium, and ma- 
ny others. The absorption of nitrate of silver, 
corrosive soblimale, and gallic acid, did not lako 
place until after the dealh of ibnt portion of ths 
plnnl plunged into their solution. 

3. When the plants where placed in a solution 

Gatisfaclorily aacerlnined that they were absorbed 
in different proportions. Even, when tbe salt* 
were present in different proportions, this elective 
absorption wBB not deranged. In a solution coa- 

a plant of Chenopodium viriJt (Goosefoot) absorb- 
contrary took place with Solanym lyeoptriiei 
(Nightshade.) Other plants selected also c 
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t»!t, and the Tanarix choose oal; »ulpbale ot msg- 

3. It WM alto ssaertained tbat, when a plant 
Tai placed in a anlatioi af rermenting manura, the 
ditagreeablf smell, which had beca prcviauil; emit- 
led, gradaally disappeared. 

If these experiment* bave not quite settled the 
qaastioB, they have St least strengthened the opin- 
ion thai plsnls appropriate to themeelvei Boluhle 
■ubslances in rery dieToront prcipoiliai 
analysis oC diOarenl plnols grown on 
also oomplelely eatablithes tliis proposition. With 
regard to the oiygon, carbon, hydrogt 
gen, chemical analytis hns also proved that Ihey 
are present in plaoti in propoitions varying 
the species, bat agreeing tery closely in the 
plant. Analysis has also must clearly established 
tbe great difertity of the proporliomi in which dif- 
ferent plants asiimilale the ulkaliea and earlbi. 
Fot example, same plants will he found 10 contaio 
ooinnion salt in large quantitiee, whilst wheat grown 
on tbe same soil will oontain none. Other plants 
again, aa the wall pellitory, tbe oetlle, and borage, 
will be found to eonlain nilratei in largo quanli 
though ihoy may be grown alongside of pianta 
taining none at all. It seems therefore impossible 
to avoid the conclusiun that plants possess the pi 
perty of choosing, or at least of retaining, ccrti 
•ubstances io preference to others, and, conscquei 
1/, that diOorent plants require difTcrent food. 

But this opinion does not rest on ihe anlhorily of 
chemical analysis alone ; it is confirmed by the 
periencB of agriculturisls. For instance, il 

«or Ihe growth of certain plants — as gyp&um for 
clover— that certain plants only thrive on soils 
where they can obtain an abundant supply of a 
special ingredient, as the fei 



oils 



, potas 



e derii 
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tlate locks, and Ihi 
td haibandry is the most productjcej that a planta- 
tion conuining a variety of trees produces more 
wood than if one species alone bad been planted. 
These multiplied facts prove that it is not a certain 
quantity of a nutritive principle, but a choice 

Tranitaltd from the Frtnch for Iht Farmtrt' Hag. 

Water for IrrignUoa. 

We have freqnently heard il said tbat hard water 
wai preferable (0 soft for the purpose of irrigation. 
But from a discussion of the subject at a lale meet- 
ing of Che Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
it appears ihal the question il not fully settled. 

Mr. PiTsETsaidhedoubted whether, In the present 
Mate of our knowledge, it could be admitted as a 
general axiom that bard water was good for ir- 
rigation, and soft water, on tbe contrary prejndicial. 
In Devonshire, the criterion by which praclical 

jadL'mrntof the quality of the walor most suitable 
for their operations, was that of a certain warm, 
iort,andoilyienEalionitcominunioatBdto the touch, 
when a porlion of it was held and examined in tbe 

!alm of the band; the absence of sncb a quality in- 
icating, in (heir opinion, a water unsuitable for ir- 
rigation. Ha knew, as a fact, tbnt when lime 
•zisted in any water in such excess as to give ii 
petrifying properties, such was considered by 
praolieal men as decidedly unfit for irrigating pur. 
potcf. He accordingly much doubled whelberhard 
•"ter was the only water fit fot irrigation. He 
[ water meadowa would not be confined to 



islrieCB; for in those geological distriMI 
in the west of England, where irrigation had hag 
been sncoCEsfuUy praclice'd, lime was absenl; ite 
water being cooseqnetilly soft. He considered that 
water in general became softened by renaiaiag 
sometime in poods. In Ihe hilly diitricUori^TW- 
ahire, Ihe water of the small streams mnBiog'dava 
the detlivtlics, was found to improve ill irrigatiif 

Mr. AtHACK considered snow t» (he beat kl- 
pmpliGcatioa of tbe bcncflcin] action oC water Dtta> 
mining ammonia, and possessing ohemieal ([oaliliai 
Tram oiher impregnation. Mr. Fiitna Hoaaa nH 
be could fully conQrm Ihe views of Ur. Pasej. 

Prof. Wat said, in regard to tbe qaeslions affect- 
ing the action of water in irrigation, he bad only n 
repeal his dilEdenee on tbe subject, sllhongh ba 
Ihooght the criterion by which the Devonshire 
workers of water meadows were guided, might be 
rallacious. He bad himself formed Ihe opiaion ihU 
tbe effects resolting from irrigation wore doe more 
to the chemical qaalitie* of the water, tban to the 
circumstance of its higher or lower lemperalnre; 
bul be was sensible how ignorant we were on theie 
diOiculi questions, and he should be moat open to 
conviction, and glad to learn alt he eonid on tboN 
interesting subjects. 

CnUivating SlifTSoil. 
Tbe importance of pulveriiaiion, for atilTBoilB, 

receives loo little alleniion from farmers in molt 
seotiona of our country, whore this description of 
■oil prevails. Considerable improvement has been 
mads in the implement* nsed in cultivaiing stiff 
soils; ns regards their pulverization, lhou<{h (be 
best implements for this purpose are by no mean* 
common. Much depends on ihe plow, as to tbe effect 
produced on the soil — some producing mueh mors 
pulverixation tban olbers. The first effort toward* 
rroduoing this effect, should he to plow Ihe land 
Jln«, or in narrow furrows. Bnt ID addition to Ibia, 
some implement is needed which will, onder aa; 
circumslanoes, reduce Ihe hard soil to the reqniuts 
degree of friability. In England, an implemeal 
called the " clod crusher" is nsed for tbia parpoM 
It consists of series of iron plates, placed round a 
cylinder, with notches like deep out saw-leetb at 
the outer edges. The machine operates like a rol- 
ler, and being drawn over the ground, breaka down 
and pulverizes the lumps at once. We ceo aee no 
good reason why soch an implement should not hava 
been hronght into use in this connlry. 

A writer in the FarTniri' Magatin4 makea loma 
interesting observations in regard to the improve- 
■nents which bave been made In the cnltivalioa of 
stiff soils. He says— 

" We need only reneei a moment on Ihe prioei< 
pies which have to guide the strong-land oultivalor, 
in preparing hii soil for tbe seed, and compare tha 
means be had of overcoming hia difRcuttiea, *aj 
twenty years ago, with what he has now, and we 
shall see how very diirerenC is his position rendered 
by the application of meohanicat scienea, Wa 
speak not of his profli, abstract or oomparaliva; 
bul we cannot help being struck with Ihe vaat dif- 
ference in bis resources of moeling the dlffieultiea 
nf bis position. Once he had to plow with tbrea 
ir four horsea, and to cross plow with great labat 
nd difficulty, and then to harrow with aa impl^ 
plemeni which produced scarcely nny impraaaioaoa 
the s'.ubborn clods — to plow and barrow, bad plov 
and harrow^ whenever he could, uolil petki^^Jt-i 
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fband it neoeasary to set Vis 'work-peopie, in some 
aeasonty to oomplete his operations with the mallet 
mnd Ihe stone-hammer, to hreak the unraly clods. 
He had to pulvtrixg and to clean — the one could 
sot he done without the other, and the former had 
to be effected somewhat in this manner: First the 
nactQoas clay was cut in long longitudinal parallel 

Sieces by the plow, and left on edge to dry, being 
lYided by a double wedge called a plow. This 
mass being sufficiently dry to admit the treading of 
horses' feet with impunity, is cross-cut into large 
eubes, aad these are subjected to the action of nat- 
ural prooesses. The sun and air dry out all the 
moisture, owing to the large surface exposed to 
their action. The moisture abstracted, the clods 
begin to crack, and show here and there symptoms 
of fissures by the evaporation of the moisture, 
forming receptacles for the next rains, which one 
by one again swell out the particles, and slowly 
the whole is broken down into a friable soil.'' 

He observes that the practice now is, to follow 
the plow as soon as the soil is suitably dried, ** with 
the clod crusher, or some similar powerful separator 
of clods, and by once or twice going over the field, 
the soil it reduced to as fine a tilth as if it had un- 
dergone a whole summer's exposure.' 

Pipes for Water. 

Eds. CuLTiYAToa — I noticed in the July number 
of the Cultivator the inquiries of a correspondent, 
desiring information on the subject of laying water- 
lime pipe to conduct water for common watering 
purposes, and asking what were the advantages and 
disadvantages of this kind of pipe as compared with 
lead pipe. As it regards the utility of lead pipe, I 
could say nothing from. personal experience, never 
having used any ; but should suppose from observa- 
tion that water-lime pipe was superior to lead for 
all ordinary purposes, where it is practicable to 
make it, — having the advantage of cheapness in 
construction and durability, if nothing else. 

1 have had some experience in making water-lime 
pipes, and can recommend tbem to any one who wishes 
to lay them, as being both cheap and durable. I will 
give my plan for making this kind of pipe, which I 
think is as good as any, or at least I know of no 
better. The tools necessary for this purpose are a 
common brick trowel, a mould, the size you want 
the bore of the pipe. This should be turned in a 
lathe perfectly smooth and round, and of equal dia- 
meter at each end. Its length should be about two 
feet and a half, with a handle turned on one end, 
smaller than the rest, to draw by. The materials 
necessary in making the pipe, are good >»nEiter'Iime 
and coarse sand — the coarser the better, if sifted 
from the coarser pebbles. Have your drain dug to 
the required depth with a smooth bottom, and about 
eighteen inches wide at the bottom so that there may 
be room to work with ease. In the middle of this drain 
dig a trench about four inches deep and from three 
to five inches wide, according to the size of the 
bore of the pipe, with a rounding bottom, if you 
choose, to save mortar. The advantage this trench 
has over the ordinary way of laying the pipe on the 
level with the bottom of the main drain will be seen 
at once. By using the trench you save considera- 
ble mortar, and the necessity of waiting for the mor- 
tar to dry before drawing the mould. If it were 
laid on the level, «t would be necessary to wait for 
it to stiffen before you drew the mould, or it would 
flatten out. Mix your mortar, one part lime and 
\hree parts sand ; make it as stifiT as yon can and 
have it spread well. 



When you are ready to lay your pipe, commence 
by spreading a layer of mortar an inch or an inch 
and a half thick, in the bottom of the trench. This 
should be spread only the length of the mould at a 
time. Lay the mould on this spreading of mortar, 
and then spread the mortar on the top and sides of 
the mould; press it down tightly, so as to fit the 
mould, on all sides; smooth it off with the trowel 
on top, and lay down another spreading of mortar; 
then take hold of the handle of the mould and roll 
it around so as to start it loose, and draw it oat to 
within three inches of the end, — spread on another 
layer of mortar, and smooth it as before. So keep 
doing, until you have your pipe the length required. 
Be careful that you don't press with your trowel on 
the pipe above the end of the mould, or it may cause 
it to cave in, especially if the bore of the pipe be 
large. Let the pipe remain three or four days, 
until it gets hard and dry; then cover it up with 
earth. Be careful and not let any large stones fall 
onlhe pipe, — they will be apt to crack it. A pipe 
properly made in this way, will remain perfect as 
long as it is kept from the frost. R. A. Hutchin- 
son. Geneva, July 29, 1850. 



Preserving Corn from Worms* 

In the spring of 1847, we plowed up one acre in 
a corner of a six acre meadow, which had been 
several years in grass, and the whole of which was 
much infested with cut-worms, and the yellow wire 
worm. The acre was planted with corn, and 
totally destroyed by the worms. Late the ensuing 
fall, the whole field was manured and turned over, 
smoothly : the spring of 1848 the whole was sown with 
barley, which was very much injured by the worms — 
in many places entirely destroyed. In September 
it was sown with wheat with the same result as 
with the barley. In the spring of 1850, we manured 
it well with fresh barn-yard manure, turned under; 
harrowed and marked 3| feet apart by 2} and 
planted corn, four grains in a hill, the first of June. 
It came up in five to seven days, and is now a very 
promising piece, as forward as any planted the 
middle of May. 

The seed was soaked in a decotion of a pound of 
tobacco in four gallons of water. There were 
plenty of worms in the ground, as I found in plant- 
ing and hoeing; but they would not touch the 
tobacco scented corn, while there was not a single 
weed to be found; and indeed they did no small 
benefit in destroying the grass and weeds. The 
field was kept as clean of everything but corn, as it 
well could be. At the first hoeing I observed a 
large mullen plant, the leaves of which were eaten 
through like a riddle, and upon digging around it 
I found over twenty cut worms. Koah AoAaD. 
Havana^ Chemung Co.j N. Y. 

Breeding Animals* 

The principles of breeding animals have rather 
been illustrated than discovered by animal physiol- 
ogy — the very principles of that science having been 
taught before a single scientific axiom had been ap- 
plied. 

The watching of physiological tendencies, and 
availing themselves of these judiciously in practice, 
was long anterior to scientific research. Emulat- 
ing the skill of the wily progenitor of the Jewish 
race, and intelligently perceiving what was requir- 
ed, a CuUey and a Bakewell attempted and attain- 
ed the production of sheep, and of cattle, *' ring- 
streaked, spotted and speckled," at pleasure. See- 
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Lg the neocMity of economising food, ihej set alioiv 
rodiioing tlnjas animals wliiob came lo malorilj 
irly, and to produced vastly more tooi Irom ihi 
ime amoiial o[ vegetation. Knowing that Tat wai 
n element of favor la a norlbern clime, they en. 
eavorod to obtain animals witb a tendi 
riile il in large qnantilios. In order to 






observed the qiialitioa indicative of ihose piojwii^ 
ties; and knowing- thai il !> as true in pbfaiuld|f '■ 
eg in mathemalicB, thai like produoes like, ibiij ■»> ■■ 
levied and lircd Trum the*e until Ibey MDinped iM 
qoaliti«a permanonlly and invariably nnJ indolftif 
on the race. With these they mnnaged lo conil'-' 
symmetry of form, — SI. St. St., in Far. Sfag. 
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Wheat Cnllnre. 



All lands with a subsoil impervious to water, will 
beare ool wheat on the breaking up o( winter. Il 
b named by the surface soil being surcharged with 
water, which the night frost congeals, foriaing an 
infinity of ioy pillars raised two or three inches 
above the surface, with the wheal plants embodied 
in them, end torn np by the roots; the lacoeeding 
day thaws tbe ice, and leaves the wbeaton the sur- 
fans lo parish. Whenever wheat is much beavod 
onl, it rarely eioapes ibe run, and tbe crop is either 
destroyed or greatly injured. Tbe first object of 
the agriculturist, in such soils especially, should be 
to drawoffthe surpluswaler. He will so plow the 
fieldi in lauds, that the last furrow on being opened 
by the plow, after harrowing, will drain off the 
water. No water should stand on a wheat-field. 
The ipade and shovel should both be freely used. 
Bat after all this is done, he will find it only a par. 
tial preventive. Sub-soil plowing would be higblj 
beneficial in such cases j as that would give a greater 
depth for tbe water to sink from the surface. The 
sub-soil plow is an important implement of the age. 
But the most eSectual, though il ia the most eipea- 
■ive preventive, is under-draining. All tbe super- 
abnndanoe of water can be readily discharged by 

Early sowed wheat is less liable lo freeze oat, 
than lata, bm is more subject generally to the at- 
tacks of the fly. The Rochesler wheat, called in 
this ooantj, the white chaff bearded, requires lo be 
sowed early — from the first of September till iha 
20th. Tha red ehaff may be sowed muoh laier on 
•n inferior soil, and suocsed wellj bat the fly is 
re dastnictive to it than any other. Tbe Hedi- 
asean whaat so far as it isknowD t« me resists 



the fly better, than any olhor kind, and^iagaboat 
10 days earlier is not liable to rait; bat it ia BMsk 
endangered by late frosts in tha spriag, aad it 
would be advisable, if it be rank in tha aarlj yart 
of March, to feed it nO* with (beep or cal*«i. I 
greatly prefer the Rochasler wheat lo the Hadter- 
ranean, on a wheat soil that ia in good erdar. Bat 
it should never be sowed oa field*, wUek bean •« 

' wheat much j or, late in the seaeon. It ia bigUr 
important to sow wheat in good seaeoa, that it wKf 
bave time to take deep Toot t« rasiat beariag oat 
and I reaommend it to be done if foar groaad ^a«M 
be considernbly too wet. The tneeaading vialar 
will prevent its baking. But the eaua praetie* 
would he very deleterious in the spring. — Mr. Pols'* 
addTtiibtfortthi Mahoning ctmntTi, O. <rtg. SacWf ■ 

I 



TlewiBg Faraa*. 

Perhaps tbe operations of agrioaltural eoeietlea, 
are in no way productive of more real imprnvaBieat, 
iliaD by offering premiums for the best maaagad 
farms, especially where the farm* are esaniBe<rbT 
judicious men, appointed for that pnrpose. J. W. 
PaocToB, Esq., writing for tbe V. £. Parllaa, 
remarks, tbat in reviewing the improvements of the 

j county of Essex, Mass., " no plan appears to have 
been so successful as that of viewing farms entire, 
and requiring a slaiemenl of their management and 
produce for several years in suooeasion. Thl* wa* 
first introduced under the direction of the late Col. 

I Pickering, and was tbe mean* of elioiling many 

j valuable suggestions. This mode of examiniag farm* 
entire, combines all the benefits aeernlag Gron tba 

I exhibition of particular aubjeots, avoidlag ■oat df 
the objections supposed to be Inoidaat to alieb tit 

\ hibitioD*. Instances have eoma to oar kaowla^li 
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•ypliefttion of k 1 a rgs portion of tlia maai 
i(m to » HnKll pargal ofltDd, vith ■ Tiaw . 
' •• extraordinarj crop, whioh, when grown, 
BOt be worth the v*la* of the manara applied, 
.ntl of BMok oiopa nikf exoite admiratioa, 
ay,fteT*r Okn ba worth; of commendatian oi 
MM. That kiod of onltiTation which iiutaini 
and grmdnallj advancea th« condition of Iba 
■ tha one to ba eaooorkged b; our aociet. 



-Soric Stab 'IHgrUnltttrol Society. 

Hew-Tork Slate Fair. 

•aoval askibitioD of thii Society ia to be 
«lrM week of thia month. The folloi ' 
ttivt for tha week: 

SqM->^Bni<**taba Bad*u ibabniiiHM oOeg < 
tioHd* ■> tka BaU'a B—O, bMWHn AIIhdt anl Trv 
■ Mfa^pd. 

9. — Bloek, Imalieinin ud anida ranlrcd ii iba ihow 
a Ooa eVcloct witil t P. M. 

■^n mIk Ana t «^l«k tiuiil t p. M,j aaniwoa r« «1. 

kt— TWgciwfc wUtummnlu mMit from 8 a'dwt 

" ~ i*flwn*aibw, bBwiAMdAmilTander II 
MdBlatiha^Dw. m/a^fWwiUdiUnr 
"- — ^ "» hr M o'clock (' ■ 



Rooma of the Gxecntire Commitlee will be 
Xlevaa Hoate, where gneataaf the Society, 
iton and delegate*, are requested to call, 
le teat meeting of the Bxecnlive Commitlee, 
lowing gentlemen were elected Honorarj 
raof the Societfi 



p. WikUf, Pr»' 



^^ 



■■i Norfolk A, 



:1T, Mm. 



, SocielT, Ml 

Edjic* Plow, Loam, *ud AaviJ, 
.,-^ — :.- ._:._, — -J Y«]« Ct*!^, 



loUii, FidC Heiutifio 
'he following letter has been received bj the 
nl of the State Agriccltaral Society, from 
LLMOBi, in reference to hii atiendanae at 
ir. We nnderatand that a letter ha> alao 
•eaived from Ex-Preaident Van Bnksif, 
ng hia intention to he preaeot on that oco*- 

WAiKiDQTon, Angnal 9, 1800. 
'. PaairricK, G>q.— Sir :— Tonra of the 6tb 
. invitiag me in behalf of tbe " New. York 
oriooltaral Sociely" to attend the Annual 
JShow, to be held near the city of Albany 
the firat week in September next, waa dniy 
1, aod t deaire (o eipreai my gratefnl ac- 
igmenta to the Society for their kind invita- 
id alio to yon for the flattering terms in which 
■r pleaiad to convey it. 

imred, ibat nolhing wonld aSTord me more 
I than to be present at the Fair, and witness 
•pecimens of the mechanic arts and agricul- 
■odnotions which will be there displayed. 
:he •djonromeDt of Congrrss and my official 
•r* will permit my abMnce from the city 
dy long to enable me to attend it, I shall 
Ma«r« aTBil myself of ihe invitation which 
I no kindly extanded to me; but I ounnot 
' d that ihis graliflcation may he denied 



^nnucTf to (SorrniMnlinits. 

Bbbd or THs LoctriT Tnn. — L. A. B. Th« 
seed of the locDst ripens in the fall. It may ba 
sorfn in Ootobar or Novemhar, end will noma up 
the following apring. It reqnirea about Iha sun* 
covering aa Indian corn. The a«ed ia enreloped 
in ■ very thick covering, from whiob eause it re- 
quires a long lime for tbe moislnrc to penetrate m 
as to prodnoa germination j bat if planted in tha 
fall, the action of frost will aofCen ihe covering ao 
Ibat it will alarl well in Ifae spring. If the seed ia 
not planted till apring, it ia beat to ponr scalding 
water on it, letting the aeed lie immersed till tha 
water ia nearly oool. It will then come np as aoOB 
after planting as beans ordinarily do. We do not 
know a variety by the name of tbe " white Ioodsi." 

Lick oir Fowls.— N. 8. K., Chic kopec- Fa I la, 
Mass. Any kind of oil or greaas will kill lice OB 
fowls; but that whioh ia thin, is most readily ap. 
plied, and most readily spreads over the body. 
Sipping the chicks in tobaooo. water will kill tbe 
vermin, but is likely to make tbe fowls aick and 
drooping for a while. Snaff aoattered among the 
feathers, will thin off tha lice. Aa preventivas, tha 
"partments where fowls are kept, ahonld be aa elean 
as poasihle. Wood ashes ahonld be provided for Iha 
fowls to dust themselves in, end if flour sulphur ia 
zad with the ashes, it will be nsefnil. Sulpbdr 
Mattered in the neat* of setting hens will lend to 
prevent them from getting lonsy. 

BNAr.S*AO0K."— H. W., Sandlake. We ara 
aware that the plant known by ihia name is rapidlv 
lasing in many aaotiont, and that it is very dil- 
flcull to eradicate ; indeed we have as yet heard of 
lUDcessfnl mode of assailing it. If any of our 
correspondents can tell us of an effectnal mode of 
destroying the pest, they will confer a favor. 

Watxb Cihiht.— 8. E. J., Middlehury, O. 
The artiole most in use here is called the KiagtioB 
>r Rosendale cement. It ia sold by W. E. Bab- 
iiTT, of this city, at $1,50 per bbl. The manner 
if making Roman and several other hinds of mineral 
ements, is described in the Cnliivator for 1849— 
pp. 239, 340. 

" lme or Plakt.— W. L. C, Chambersbnrgh, 

Pa. We do not know the name ot Ihe plant yon 

ad. We aball make further inquiries in regard to 

, and will transmit any information wc may obtain. 

Wuk re* Fbncbi.— M. M., Fori Leavenworth, 

Ho. The best information we oaa give yon on thii 

sabjeel, you will find in our current Tolane, pp. 

144, 14B, 244, 278. 

sEAsa ix ArrLi Tans.— J. T. C, OreeoTille, 
South Carolina. From tha appearance of tbe leave* 
in send, we are inclined to tbink that the raoladj 
hich has attacked your trees, ia similar to that 
hicb has appeared in diflarent aeotlona, and com- 
only called " fire blight." It aometimea atlaoke 
ihe quince, thorn, he., and is especially de it ructiva 
o Ihe pear. We believe the best remedy is to eul 
iff the affected branches, and hnrn them aa toon at 
hey show the disease. 



BBAriiro Machihis.— The Prairie Farmer saya 
that the immense amonnt of maohiaery introduced 
into tbe harvest field at tbe west, will entirely oh- 
riate all inconvenienae from any apprehended 
■carcity of help — and thai probably not less Ihan 
},60U new reaping maohioea will he pat in nse ia Iha 
aorth-weat the present scaaoa— equal to the labor 
of 17,000 men. 
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CommumicaTioni have baen received, liace gnr 
Uit, from Q. H. Bargen, S. E. Johnston, H. 8. 
Kellogg, J. a. Howard, A Subscriber, D. T., B. 
A. Hutchimon, N. Agsrd, C. G. O., H. C. W., 
Charlci Rabinson, S. Warden, F. Holbrcok. 

, be., bnie been receiTed, 



ir lait, I 



I folloi 



Th« Faknu'i Ev«»r.DAr Book, or Stetehos 
at Social Lifa in the Coancrf, witb (he Popular 
ElcmeolB ol Practical and TbcareLical Agriculture, 
•ad 120O LaeoaicB aad Apothegms— also 500 Ke- 
eeipta od Hjgeia, Dameatio and Rural Economy, 
bylteT. JoumL. Blakk. Auburn i Derbfb Miller. 
From tbe antbor. 

The iLLDiraATED DoxBiTic Bible; bjr Rev. In- 
gram Cobbia. Part III. From E. H. Pease & 
Co., Albanj. This is a beauiifullj iltaitrated and 
admirably arranged edition of the Bible, witb brief 
aatei and reSeetiODt for ratully ase. To be com- 
pleted in 2$ parta, at 25 centi. ^ 

Fonrth Annaal Report of the Mahoning Co., 
Ohio, Ag. Societj. From J. M. Edwaeds, Esq., 
Becretarj. 

D. D., Geneva. — Tour comma a i cation on Graft- 
ing, wai omitted till too late for the patt season. 
It is Bted Tor insertion in time for next jrear. 

Ha TDM's oaEAT OaATOEic— "The SEASOda."— 
We are pleased to learn that the Harmonia Society 
of this oity, propose to perform, during (he evenings 



of the 



ir.the 



, which has long 



then this adrairable co< 
been considered the m 
nowned author. We nnderstand thni the ofRccrs of 
the Harmonia, have made arrangements to bring 
oat this oratorio in its perfection. The Society it- 
•elf numbers over one hnndred members, compris. 
ing the best mnsicnl ulent, and ihsy bave been for 
seTcrai months engaged in preparing for this per- 
formance. They have also engaged for the occasion , 
thirty picked mnBlcians, mostly from the Philhar- 
moafc Society of New York, at the head of which is 
the eminent composer, Mr. Bristdw. Other dia- 
lingoished pctformers will assist io the diflerent 
departments; and we have no doubt that the exhibi- 
tion will afford ibe highest grnliaoalion. It is to bs 
repealed during the evenings of the Fair, (3d, 4th, 
Qth and 6th,) at Dr. Huntington's Chnrch, Clinton 
Park. 

Faicil of Jebset Cattle. — The Secretary of 
the New-Tork State Ag. Society has received a let- 
ter from Col. Le CodTEna, of the island of Jersey, 
in which it is staled ifant the cost of a yearling bull 
of the pare Jersey breed would be from .£10 10 £12 
sterling, ($48 to 153] delivered at Southampton, and 
that a yearling prize heifer would be furnished at 
from £10 to £15. 

Samplbs or Wool.— We are indebted to H. C. 
Meeiah, Esq. of Tewkesbury, Mnss., for vari- 
ona samples of imported wool. Tlicy comprise 
■pecimena of most of the kinds to which he refers 
in his commnnication which we give in this nam- 
tier. We bave deposited them at (he rooms of the 
Stale Agricaltnral Society, where they may be com> 
nared with the diScreot varieties produoed in our 

a eonntrj- 



HcMOAkiAR Caitlx. — R. L. Colt, Esq., of 
Paters»B, H. J., haainportad a bull and btiferfcca 
Hnngary. Thej ara aaid to be of the breed n 
highly recommended bj Mr. Fleischu 
Patent Office Report for 1847. (See Cultiviilor 
1849, p. 59. > Their solor Ii a light dun. Tbr 
are naid to have cost in Hangary f 112, « bich sddtd 
to the expenses of importation, made them t ' 
New York upwards of S4D0. We hope ibe 
prising importer will be liberally rewarded bj lU 
improvement which these animals will be 
of producing. 

WoBLd's ExBIBlTlOlt, (LOMDOH,} 1861.— Tk* 

local committee for the Stale of Ncw-Tork, as tp- 
pointed by Gov. FisH, oonsials of the foUou'iaf 



tice. 



A. Van Bergen, Coxsackie; Wm. Baet, 

MoHToouEBT CooKTr, Paj — We learn by alM- 
ter from S. P. Knox, Esq., that there ii a veiy 
Hourishing Ag. Society in tbi* coaaty, oonsistiog ei 
about SOO membera, and that they are preparing le 
hold an exhibition this r«ll. A large portion of the 
members, Mr. K. informa u, are aubscnber* lo tbt 
Cultivator. 

"AccLiMATion or Tbofical Plahts."— Dr, 
Lee, in the Southtrn CnlHvttor, coraplains tkat 
some of the remarks on this aobject, by aur correi. 
C. E. a.,"iBoar JnljBiiBber.are ■■- 



of tropical regions, that the peopla do not kno* 
the capabilities of the soil and elinate which tkaj 
possess, nor the susceptibilitiet of the tiaprovemasl 
iuhereut in their fruit* and vegetables. Haaca, vitk 
a soil and climate so macb inferior, we jal oalliiat* 
melons, tomatoes, sqaasbes, be., ia tiia aad tant 
decidedly tuptrior to the same flmita onltivawd 
there." ' 

Dr. L, proceeds to commeot on th« abova, ky 
saying that the " statements in regard to wakm. 
tomatoes and squashes, are not troej aad wkatis 
said about ' the low atate of aoniety ia ail Ou 
StaltM of tropical regioaa' is not only nntroa, hit 
it is a grntnitous detraction. Ia referaBea to Mil, 
taken as a whole, the Southern Allantio and GlU 
States have no snpariority over the Northara BtatM, 
out of New England, tn point of clinata, tknyan 
more favored than any equal area in North Amariea, 
if not in the world." These remarka of Dr. L. 
indicate that he had, strangely enoogh, iabiked ike 
idea that the observation* of " C. E. O." were ia- 
tonded to apply to the Boatborn States of oorUDioa! 
A simple and self-evident refuiatloatir this oBfoand- 
•d charge, is the fact that aonn of our State* lie 
within, or even border on thn " tropical regions," 
and consequently could not have been aUuded to br 
" C. £. G." The term " Slates," as qaed bjhin, 
simply signifies countries. A gentleman who edit* 
two papers at the North, and one at ItwBoatb, and 
also Gils a cloikshlp at Washington— and, aapecial- 
ly one who seeks to preside over a Bnreaa at the 
seat of government, ooght to be able to dellna the 
nt of the tropical regions. 

HE Ram's Head ih " The Wool-Obowkb-"— 
Peters stales that the vignelto at tha head 
of his paper " is the head ofaa in*pr«T«d Latee*t«r 
Ram, aad a very good one too." Ptmj, how loaf 
is it sines the improved Leicester (heep bava botaa 
hornsL Or bow doe* tha cat in tba IV»a|. Or e«« 
differ nom (hat of a Scotch black-raced nm, vUek 
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wms the frontispiece to the work on sheep by W. 
k. It, Martini 



We apderstand that L. G. Morris, Esq. has 
Nirehased in England, of Jonas Webb, a lot of 
loath Down sheep, and that be also purchased at 
he show of the Royal Society at Exeter, several 
Ine Devon cattle, all destined for his farm at Mor- 
itania, Westchester county, N. Y. 

C^ We are indebted to B. B. Kirtland Esq., 
»f the Catooment Farm, Green^ush, for beautiful 
tpecimens of the Red Astrachan apple and Smith's 
Orleans plum. 

The Yellow-Bird. — We think our New Hamp- 
ihire correspondent is mi&taken in regard to the ob- 
ject of the yellow-bird, which he has seen on his 
lelds of winter wheat. We think the bird was 
leeking the insect called weevil, or wheat midge. 
U is not singular that the bird should be seen more 
Trequently on bald than on bearded wheat, as it 
eoold more readily come at the worm in the former. 
We have never heard the bird charged with doing 
injury to wheat, except in districts where the insect 
prevailed; yet if its object was to feed on the wheat 
sre cannot see why it should not attack the crops 
)f all sections, and nUo attack spring wheat as well 
tt winter wheat. But the reason why the bird has 
>cen seen on the winter wheat more than on spring 
cheat, in the New England states, is that the form- 
r has usually been more subject to the midge — the 
pring wheat coming in after the period of the at- 
ick of the insect had more or less passed. 

Seed of the Cane. — {Arundo ragmites f) — 
.n article has been going the rounds*, stating 
lat a remarkable phenomenon had been exhibited 
te present season by the ** cane-brake" of the 
lath-western States. It was said to have produced 
»ed resembling wheat, and the circumstance was 
rpresented as being unaccountable, by any known 
.ws relating to the plant. The seed alluded to was 
idoubtedly the natural seed of the cane, and that 

should resemble wheat need not excite wonder, 
hen it is known that both plants belong to the same 
ittiral order — graminacae. The following descrip- 
on of' the cane, from Flint's Geography and His- 
try of the Missitsippi Valley , will sufficiently ex- 
lain what to some may have appeared a mystery. 

'* This beautiful vegetable is generally asserted 
> have a life of five years, at the end of which 
eriod, if it has grown undisturbed, it produces an 
bandant crop of seed, with heads very much like 
hose of broom-corn. The seeds are farinaceous, 
nd said not to be much inferior to wheat, for which 
he Indians, and occasionally the first settlers, have 
ubstituted it. No prospect so impressively shows 
be exuberant prodigality of nature, as a thick cane- 
•reak. Nothing affords such a rich and perennial 
ange for cattle, sheep and horses. The butter 
hat is made from the cane pastures of this region, 
s of the finest kind. The seed easily vegetates 
n any rich soil. It rises from the ground like the 
ichest asparagus, with a large succulent stem, and 
t grows six feet high, before this succulcncy and 
enderness hardens into wood. No other vegetable 
nrnisbes a fodder so rich and abundant ; nor, in our 
iew, docs any other agricultural project so strongly 
all for a trial, as the annual sowing of cane in re- 
gions too far north for it to survive the winter. We 
iippoee this would be latitude 39°." 

Gexat product of Raspberries. — It is stated 
IniiNathaniel Hallock, of Milton, Ulster coun- 
f, N. Y., has sent to New York, 'the present sea- 
W« ten thousand baskets of Antwerp Raspberries, 
tell basket holding one pint. He gathered seven 



thousand baskets from one acre, and three thon* 
sand from a lot of two acres, which had just began 
to bear. The prices obtained were from eighteea 
and three-fourths cents to twenty-five cents a has* 

ket. 

Cheese Manufacture. — We have given freqnent 
notices of the ** cheese factories" so called in the 
northern part of Ohio. Mr. Geo. Hezlep, of 
Gastavus, Trumbull county, is one of the pioneers 
in this business, and pursues it on a large scale. 
We understand he is this season nsing the curd from 
the milk of one thousand cows. He takes the curd 
from the doors of the dairymen in the neighborhood, 
every day, and pays from 3^ to 3^ cts. per lb. for it. 
He makes from 100 to 120 cheeses daily. Mr. H.*s 
cheese has a high reputation for quality. He has 
sometimes sent specimens to our State Shows, which 
have been much commended. We understand that 
he intends to send his cheese to California, this year. 

Hay Caps. — We have frequently spoken of the 
advantages of hay caps for protecting hay against 
rain during the process of curing. E. Emersov 
states in the Mass. Plowman that he has used them 
several years, and has found them of much use in 
case of storms. He has had hay stand, covered by 
these caps, four or five days, during which there 
was a heavy rain, and on opening it, found it sweet 
and not more colored than it would have been from 
a heavy dew. He estimated that each cock of hay 
was enough better to pay the cost of the cap. He 
makes his cap of sheeting, a yard and a quarter or 
a yard and a half wide, tears it into squares, and 
with a tape needle puts a loop in each corner, and 
they are done. He applies these caps as follows : 
'^ Make four sticks about 18 inches long for each cap, 
let two hands at opposite corners draw the cap down 
tight over the cock — pass the stick through the loop 
and up (not down) into the cock of hay, and it will 
stand both wind and rain a month if yon wish." 

Proposed School of Agriculture.— We learn 
from a circular received through Mr. B. H. Street- 
ER, of Clyde, N. Y., that Joseph Watson, Esq., 
President of the Wayne County Agricultural So- 
ciety, offers his farm, for which he has received the 
first premium of that society, for the purpose of 
establishing an institution for education. The course 
of instruction to be pursued, is to '^ embrace all the 
branches of education usually pursued in acade* 
mies and higher seminaries of learning, with Prac- 
tical and Scientific Agriculture and Domestic Econ- 
omy as the leading features of the Institution." 
The conditions of Mr. Watson's proposition are, 
that there shall be erected on the farm '' suitable 
buildings and fixtures of the value of $5000, with 
proper arrangements for the future support of the 
school, and that the Association shall pay to him or 
his assigns, during the natural lives of himself and 
wife, the sum of $300 annually, and after the death 
of either, the sum of $150, and upon the death of 
both, the premises to become the property of the 
Association." 

The farm consists of about fifty acres and is esti- 
mated to be worth $100 per acre. It is proposed 
to raise the sum of $5000 in shares of $100 each. 
We hope these praiseworthy exertions for the pro- 
motion of sound education, may be successful. 

The Wheat Midge. — The Rural New-Yorker 
observes that *^ there can hardly be a doubt that 
this destructive plague h»8 overrun Vermont and 
the eastern part of this State." The writer ob- 
serves that he had ** indulged the hope that there was 
.some incompatability in our climate and the nature 
and habits of this great plagne, as its prevalence in 
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the great whaat growing r«gion or th« weat woald 
be almoat eqaal to war, peititenca and fnmino." 
He ftl*o expreMM the hope that U ii " but looal 
ftnd traDtitorf," in the western part of this state, 
ks he has heard of but one inatance of its appear- 
aaoe, and faaa not diMOverad it in any crops he has 
examined. 

This iaaect was noticed in some of the eastern 
States, and in Lower Canada, nearl/ ihirtj jears 
a^o, and fur many jeara its ravages were such thai 
it ooeasioned almost an entire suapeaMOn of wheat 
•raltnre in thoie soctiana. It has been graduallj 
working its waj weatwardl]' j and four or five yeara 
•ince waa so nQmeroui in Onondaga and Cayaga 
eonntias, aa to do much injury to the wheat. It 
liai appeared within a few years in the mora 
weatern diatricta of tbia state and in Ohio, — doing 
ooaaiderhble damage in that atate the taat seaBon. 
It* prevalence in the eaatern section of the country, 
baa been gradually diminishing for several years; 
■nd the notice of thia fact has encooreged the 
farneri to revive the culture of wheat, which in 
roost insiancee has latterly, and especially the 
present season, been quite successful. 



{Irtfcs of ^grictiltnral {Jrotucts. 

[ItR-uws/'likj Ibrkafir ikt lot mmiA.^ 

ALun, AcwDiT l», IBSO 

We hsTe had snolher moiilh or dolt bminea, id be Aitlowtfl 

Doofidtnily aDiicipHiEd "ay aJl, by an Bclivo iWRiaiul for aU kiii 

FLOUR. Thert hu been a mtrf""i« ir«i« •■«) Emo^m dri 
for fl«r during lbs monlli, and pri 
lariilly deeliiied. Thit b« been i. 

eeedtoflhe rscanl li»i»MI, which iualmaMi. .. , 

hu been hmiiitilul beyond kII ll«iner ptecedenl. Tlis HdriidiiriiiE 
Iha raonili hive bMD sa,IIIW brli « Mo^.SS for eanninii .Sinle, M 37' 
a*30 (or frah jrouii* Stele aiid miied 10 uniihl W«leni. MMa 
M-ffitl f->i fuicy woiern. MSfli for freih Suie rroni prime CeiiadiBn 
who-i, W-BTJaes for new V/tHem. K.»aa31\ for old |w« lient. 
sea, SSOorornewdo., *;.TS>iS«;t for ruKy Gaiieui! uiid MoSM 
Rirexliada. Quoialioiu are very irregnlBr suil iliowedFclinaor 
SOi lo SIJXI on all deacriptiona, and Ibe leudency it nill loafunber 



ORAIK. Thert 






prime qoaliliea but the crop la reported ai very Jarn. Of new 

eriptiona are !».00a both, al eOc for red Canadian, 93ia5 for old Ohio, 
nitfoKM MedllerniKan, IW^iiic So, old GeiKRe, MMl IW new 
MedilerransBUiBnil laOolWe nawGeiteaee, tbe lul lale hiring been 
madaal Ifae lower Gtnre. In Rye we have nnialeaio report. Gala 
hive been in (hir demand and iKc markei during ihe month hu an- 
diatly declined ; the xilei are T8 Wtl budi. from ilore and Canal. oW 
ing at 4O114I1 Air good lou, 3T}^39c for damaged do. and 3§< loi 

have been nniformly majiiiaiLied; the ulei are liO.OUa buab. BtSer 

FEEID. Thcdemand fnini [he Beat forall dcKliplioiu of feed 
hu been good; the wiei ha >e been SU.OUO biuh, al IDc for Bran, 

SALT.' '*"«!% trade demand al lUJallt for bags a.id'TotS forbrlt! 

hare been I'iSO brii at prlca ranging from IMJalG^ ^rl>hia uul &. 
P. closing Brm al tbe higher Bgure. 

HOPS. Wo notice Cghl ulei of the crop of 1M9 at ISc. 

WOOL. The ulu during tbe moiilh have been about lOO.OOOIba. 
M 31e for Iambi. 3Sc for mixed and 3SjaU6c for mixed Oiho and 



byCai 
PHOVISIO.VS. 



velyof. 



^ Down Rams, varying in a^e nron 
•dvaral Ewe*, ftom one year to four y 

Tbe Lamba and Yeeilinga of ihia 
Bam rt'om tbe Duka of Richnioiid'i ce 

Applicaiiona for Iba abnve Sheep ma; 



be addrOHd'to Ihe auh«:ribei 
JNO. McD. MclNTYRB. 



Grcenhonse FlBola, Tfaea aad Komi 

pARSON.tJt CO. oObr Ax sale every dwiabtsvBitar iraw 



, Bonrbon, China, and Bantan Rosa, ia 
o appUcaiion by mafl to FlaMag, aae 



Frnit aud UniaiaeDlal Trees, &e> 

THE aubacriber cnlUvatei al hi> Xuraetiea, and baa foa lala ■ 

-^ raideiure, £iu(ii-iir«i. Roxbutv. Max., aUlhecboiaenni 



Also « vera] ihounaiHl t^ni Tree! on tbe QnuKa — ca)a,l«a,tn 

Parlioular altenliou paid lo Iha cullintioa of Ilia Peai. 
Pereniia wiihing extra lizcd treea, or Ireu «• QHlua tfa^H 
snug »au,wiir(ileaK call at the Ncneriea airimaka^ie 



«ail-p«id aiipllcB 



SAlUr^L WALKKR, 

Jteitar»,ibK 



Scaeca Lake H^hlaad Nuneriai, 



■pRUIT TREES of all knidi. ornamental Tro 
^ Vlnea, Hedge FlanU. Box for edging, 8 
Green Home Pfania, &c , Ac , in large or 9mi 
Tbe Nnrtery and !-uudaid Tieea cover 40 i 



THK WAGRNER— ForibHue 



D Charlea Lee, Kiq., of 



irielT, Ibe N. T. State U, 
■ rates Ce., lb* flaea? 
„ - agaiainieis- "^ 

cured n cidored pbie for a froiitupiece to iia pebtiabad Ti 
and gavo it a full deacriplion, in part aa fbllowc " '^ — — 



'." By referring 10 Vol. Tlh, sag 
r, it will be Keen that I have bsdthc 



|., of rates Ce., lb* flaea? 
and again in lAs-dae ■» 
.„;. '^'^■-edTiiiMariB 



»io& 



eulnalvc llrnlaga of Ml. 



: nrnlaga of Ml. 
oi^MnaCal 



It Ihoae ordering will b* 



e beat Fall Apple iDiow^^ 



V vH/rtvnddtirrvt^iltvmiiarA 
I tlie Horlicullnriat at Satr, !« 
Magazine of Deo. IHT, and Ihs Geneaeo Farmer of Hoy, ISIB. 

Oit Su'iFniriU JiAimi'ii 1848, tchn il vmiiSliS^ t^. C. 
Fro», 1/ Chtmung Ca.,ai It* Dnae. Mil if ciBKia nra ■■§■- 

fomtlofiiu prtial, lo atttftdutmiimmttmrlmairttV Tree* 4 
years from tfie grnll, SO cents eaeb. ftsiooa by the doc or lOO. 

TJIE WI^l'KR KING, ia a very abowy and prodncliva anela, 
euliivBled in ihk and Ttospkins Coonty, wbers It aella ogie shUUiif 
per bushel higlier than Ibiil fine and well known vuieir, Ihe Swui 

TOMPKINS AFPI.E.— Origin, Tompkins Co. An oatliaa aid 
clescriplion is given inUieHonieulluriil of Feb'y, IBM. Mr. Down- 
in fimmr 10 iht PuHtr, Wt eoiitmtml il inU cM^ian hi 1*1 isMies 
•/ amotdiri and tuBflort of goad finil." SeaeMt-Octobac and 
Norenibar— 39 cu eaeh. 

addition 10 tlie above lour new varieiie*, ammg etbarstaailaid 
are IliF fnllcwing ; Early llarveil. I.anre itweel Boncb, tfini- 
ilueen, FaH l?ppin, Rnrly Joe, Norton's Mdm, ^w^ 

vin, Konhem Spy, Roibury Rniaell, Ladisa' aw««ing-and 

Newtown l*ippin. 
Kcioni.— One or Iwo dozen can be aenl by mail wilh aafeiy to 
ny pan of llie Union, and larcei apanliliu by pablic cmvaysiiee. 
Pears and lluoia are nol aOectcdwhli the MighL 
Eaaieru fhiit_ growera can procure Peach treea here, pertiKtIy 

Treea careftally packed, and aenl by pubLc conveyaBceto any 



Price CatalDfues nirnished vratin 10 1 
lining an engraving and full deacripij 
r Douse appIiM. Bept. 1, ISM— iL 



le al t>hiiira Ufi GviHva, 
ledbyaoBa. 

poB-paal applieinlB, efls- 
9f Weteuer sad Uawky 
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To f^«lt Giowen and Numcirnien. 

BU.WU(OER k BARRY KUcii ih« uieuiiM of HI Tm 
nuMpn, HiMjtarfiata uid DealBn to ihaii pmaiit ■lock, whkb 
■ aa^ l«i^ md bMNr Ibui Uwy hm em befan htH lbs jltm, 
tm*oitAviam. ItaiBbc*a««iunonroilKrUiiuniDlA»euiuitiiic^^ 
SMBtad FraH TtMi, or (U »rB. 
Dmif ■■! PfniBidil Fnh Tm*. Tor fiidaiH. 
Cnmrtumw, Smwbenia, Rupntnei, Cuiruiu, As., mil ib« 

OlIMCBIal Tfn^i Bknibfli Roau, Ac-, ineliidiDg all dbw, nn 



(^w HooH, Border uxl BoUiiw Flnnu. 
Duvlte taUkt, A«., In imnieiiH auniilki. 
Wtaoteaale prie«a Ainubad wh«u dnired, 

cadwill b« tern gnlii to tboe wbo ■pfrirpoif-fnul. 






Apple Trcen Tor Orchal 

MANY tnamad fine Treea, nwtHj T In s ten 
all mmifnm tiummrUf smid or tun'nf I 
niMT •>< J- ''' THOMAS, Uuedi n, Wnym Co.. M. r. 
nhntSe'oew nrU ; iniaDr Diem ire E^riy Hervetl, Sine Qu Nod, 
Bvett Bnnsk, Berir Joe, Summer Sweet Ptndjit, Aulunui Sinw. 
beTT7,GTmTeiiHieiUi Dnich Mignonue, Rambo, Fall Pippin, Yellow 

Pricej Tmrrinf with •electum, fWim njlttn to ngktfn df^ei* per 

If fAccs 10 tkktf TBrieti«i if mmde b^ Ibe proivietor, fnruiBlieil il 
ii rfa gu doOm per hundred, or tmniwii if well packed in malted 
nmdl^ uiddaUvered et choaI or reiLwiv. All ortten to be u- 
Bepl. 1— 3t 



!M of Fruit!' 



■ulo^Bceof Europe, can be *uppTied. Of %ht 
Baca. M,OM IRw ewi be inpplied, of which U 
f« oil both Ae Pear —' ■'- " ~.— ,--- 



rcrr' deii^able fruit 
, Hovej, ai^ b. the 



mflkd, Ifcu eaniHH be obtained elaewhere in Uie Uuion. eicepi iu 
.b« eaeml intuee*. EVeiyprentiumfarRoKiaiidStrawherriei 
na avHded to ua b)r iheLonclilfiid llorticutiural Saciti;r' 
A w hilei la CalalcflH will be Kni to rdl venders. 

Inu't Receipt will be aenl to each purchiuer, whirh will preieiii 
— —'■■■'=— -"-1. Cuh or areliieDco can be tent with Iht 
are UiauKcn lo ui. Sept. I, IBSO-ll. 



BfowB'B PaUnl CoDpIfns lor Ho»e and Pipes. 

7^3 ntoaUe inieniian (illuflraled and deacribed in Ihii nun 
'- ber or the Cultivator,) m offered for aole upon reeaouable lermi 
bt eilbcr Town, Count/ or Stale rifhu. For further inlbnnotio 
■ddicaa, IpaM-paid.) A. HKYBR BROWN, 
Seplenber I, ISI"— •■ • " ■-' "-"■•■ — ■■■ - 



Caminercial BuiMiiig 




Prices Redaced. 

'tXTHEELER'S PATENT Rail Wai' Chain Horae Poweta and 

** IHireafainf maclunea, conauntlr on hand and for eale by the 

lorae Power and ihicafaer, tllO 

lofie Power and threaber.......... 135 

>'> Latut iHrBonu Pawiu and TBuaaau 
uu&eoirerapricea. 

JOIN MAYHER * Co. 

U7 Water St New.Tork. 



Rnd Hortlenltarnl Gftrden. 

■TEIE ProjirKliirof thiaald«t>iUW>ednDrHrTiolicitiIheaneiitioD 

lane Hoek of FRUIT ANd'^NANENTALTRE^, PL0>^ 
EltINO SHRUBS, Ac, uowoAred Airaala. 
APPLE TREES —The aaKrtmciit mnbrwHa nearlr at] of ill* 

chard. [A reiy laiie number of nrieliee haio been rejected.] 
PYRAMIDAL DWARF PEAR TREES.— The nock on hand k 

am— niiiDu^theniare thdMlDwini: Khinlet, Loniee Bouied'JencT, 
While Doveiine, Blaodiood, Ooklen Beuire of Billhoa. Buerreda 
Arember^ii, FleiBiib lleauir, Seckel, Van Mone' Leon le Clerc, 



■moni them are the following; EailrYork, Earir TillouoD, Wat. 
ler'i Earir, Rotal GeDrn, George ihE Fonilh, Cnwfoid'i Barlr, 
Crawford'i iMt Melocoton, Grwe Mipwnne, Waller'i Eariy, 
MoiTia Red and White Bareripe, MohleH.and man/ oltaer aorle. 

CHERRIES.— A fine aasortmenl, moatlr trained with low hea^ 
•ome SO Tarietiea iu all— wnonK them are Block Tanuian, Ellnn, 
Downtou, Coe'i Trainnnrein, Napi^eon Bigarreau, (irolTan Burat- 
reau. Kniiht'i Early Black. Benumni'i Hay, KariT Purple Gainie, 
Dowiier't Lale Red, Mac Duke, Bmler'i Yellow, kf. Ac. 

PLUMS.— A very fair aoek of the moM shoice aal nhuiU* 

APRICOTS.— Duboii' Earir 
MuKh, Ac., 
NKCTARINES.— Bonon ot t 



a, Mooiiitrk, Breda, Much 

I' Seedling, OoUen Red, Ro. 

a'iI^ONDS.— LwJiea' thin aheil, and oihet*. 
QUINCES.— Lane Orange, Potiagal, Pear-Sbaped. As. 



Lne Orange, Ponogal, Pear-Sbaped. A« 
9 beet for the Graperr, aud aUo the be 



ORAPES.- The 

GOO.'SEB'eRRIES.— While Amber, MaaUBDlli and olhera. 

CURRANTS.^Large Red and White Dniuh, White Grape, Na- 
plea, Virtoiia, Knighl'a Sweei Red and oheia. 

STRAWBERRIES. Some 311 TsiiEiiea, Bnr'i New Puie, Boa- 
ton Pine. Lsrge Enrlr Siulet, Hoiey'a Seedling, and tome olheia 
are Irulr Hne and prollBc. 

RHUBARB. — Eariy Tobolik, Victoria, WiacoiHD, Mammolh 

ORNAMENTAI, TREES AND FLOWERING BHRUBS^- 
A large (lock, Mountaio Aih, Hone Cheiuini, Silver Maplea, Ao., 
bv the 100 or lOOO al very tow pricea. 
EVERGREEN TREES.— A large coll. 



r3^S — A very eood ' i 
*erpe1ual, Bourbon, Noiaetl' 

HERBACEOUS PI^Nl 
ew lliloiei, Tulipa, Hyaci 

STOCKS.-- Apple, r 



apply, (po. 
B'J'alo. N. r., Scpl. lj 



be iuppUed with 

nefully labelled, kcv 
logue"!. I-m^t W 



BbeaUilU 
Haidr Garden, Hrbivl, 
oice aorta — aome beauliAil 



^ 60 pagn) gratia LD aQ iriu 
B. HODGE. 



Chapiu's Portable Cider-Hill and Pi«m. 
rpHE adnnlagea of thia machine have already been rcnliied in 
■^ thie Stele, and heretofirre laid before Ibe public. ceniAed by a 
large number or reliable aourcea. I( receired, at the State Agri- 
oullural Fair ni Syracnae in 1840, all the rewartia and lokena dee- 

\\a utiUiy IB liejrond a qneation, ai 



ive profit to 


Miyoi 


«>ha«ng«f- 


Nov. 1848, and weU iried during 


It^iffr™ 


be 


iZTof-^ 



peraled by hand, are capable of m 
rrpet day, by the hel|» of a man and boy. 

r making fiom IS ■□ 30 barrela per day, With the help ot Iwa men 

The price of a hvge Mill and Preaa. and the right of a whola 
>wn for mining, uaing aikd veudiiig, doea not exceed the coal of 
ne of Ihe ordinary old fnahionod milla. At ii ia a Iravcling ma. 
hioe, no anlei will be made wiihooi deagiuitlng ita limiubr the 

nmedialcly, and a crowd of referencea wul be fumiahed. 

JACOB M. SWART, rf Quaker Street Villa«, Schenectady 
«.. N. v.. Ani4 for Albany, Schnlierie and Schenectady couuliea. 

They are priocipiilly manufaelured by the Paientee. 



TrnniactioBs of Ihe N. ¥. Stale Ag. SveietT- 

TRANSACTIONS of Ihe New.York Stat* Agricqiionil Soeiety, 
fnun IMl to tSIS, eighl voU., price 90, for lale at the ofice of 
THE CULTIVATOR. 
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Affricvltttral and Horlleitllnral ImplementSf and Choice Skeep fbr Sale. I 

TTPWARD3 c^DM jkmidnd dilfcnni luidi oT Plain, and icorru- wiUi ciaU cuo fin OTciaclyeui, wilhaTinr In ■■>! ai^tiwi 

and Ganleiitr i embnciii; ihc Iitkeh aiid moil cwnpKle awrtmeiit The)- 'nav, li.eiir ihm and a-kalf jBimdi per h>^ a^ da ««ri 
Jo be fouiKl in Iho UiiilEd Stmct. AUa, FkU lod Garden SenU, ■ told Ion 7*.(, at iho Kinderhook Ocpn, fir %7 tmu am m^. 
larie and vaiied MHonmen!. A. R ALLIEN A CO., Soeciineiis of liien will bami il<a Bum Fail. _ _ 



ImporLed AynhiteCow, wuh bvrlai 



..—-^^^^^^M^S^^^Jfljnp Albanr Burr If ill Stone Faetorp 

" '^ The Amcrlcttn Live Slock In«B«n«e CeafMn 

Emen' & Co.'s ^ fmaiiau JiU. 

Lattil Improtid Railroad Hortt Poatr, and Over- HHARTER ODlimitol. Gromed Jaimai? ■, laao. |7-C«W 

i. TEiST JMPR<^EMENT3, O" For «*ic* PiUMfimoire*. LoMe.pnid in 30 liiiy.aftciproci' of da'alh. 

embiacitif ume of irreai tdIob and imporloiice— which hare .ug. ftV^Jtrj.— Jwcph 6. Bownun. Biram Dnolnr, K. D, Iw 

... , . ,_.._.: . . — ...J j..„j ...... ^ ^ .i_. .. ... ... W.Tlaey.HB».A^T. 

,-..- ... ,, . -Jra. Btmef lvi-~— 

applyilll 111* pnww mid omlion '"■■" "■- -"Hl^. .J.ir„r,« .n ih. «... i loin—iv, n n innuanu iZ — 
'■■» tmin DriTiuj Pulley. 



lion ft* ihe Ovirihdt Thbuhibb Micriki, wiiboni croiaiiig Fnrm and Slock lor Bate. 

wi'J?tl",:;ll?Sdi"^^^ XHE.«b-rib«win«ll«««.™,.«U« , 8;V«-*-»^ ) 

-tl«»W «n.Kaiag 0..«« SrmFKOtH «rf DlhamlTtt wrtl. ,„ ,yL\'"V?^;^';* ;''j:^„'^ ^S'J^ ^i»f"^^ | 

LISHTEB rKlcnnil7vii)H)ul Iha linbUilT of brenkaBe of luiki., ot '" jy*"'""""''^. Vl., conlaining apwanh of «« atrea, Mi<f » I 

lhew.ariiigofliiU«andpin™»,-<no»™"llrt™i" tbe «pen« of ",™l*f7f,"c™n«(4r^river H^^ 

pnZi>MiUAi^iMr»^Elcvaii«i h heii luiu hii If iahei mirerior Ileal ollle. nnwlj Davoiu, IhirtySoq* Dm Aceji, iri 

"lla^ hlJar^r .n»^"™iro,ni"'ShSa«°^^^^ Bl.y «ri«rf P»JWk,Mjd&k.«..Jd E-^b»«lj " 

gal* ** or Iha varfoB. finS. of Horae Powan, for d>IK:»nl i-rpo- :„ir2F,™??T'L"''*lS;* ™J^^J?'L2llI?!?rS 

•mTbihI al all limei udoMid mch iiDncorenMiiU ai (Who dlwrrulion ""r»n«d fi™ EnglUNl ; aiwlhar, HVcnTaui M, w nlyu dntCa 

anJ einerinHSl haTeaetnied iiecciHrT and doirnhl* we h«l coiili- P""'«™i E«l i of Maryland! another, Due year oU, ired on M 

dIw^«7.TSK^M »n™m™X™fedXto«Mnl^^^ I*™- fereS "f Ihe eo« ar. pore Davoo. of die wy bal bk«il 

"m^^ieh^Sl mL^ninS m7™ .ub«ribir wiik great c=it. Of Ibe Soyik DonAheep, a «« 

■idsniihi Mlein lul «»<«, ai'«1 whatever ued >ide by »le wilb Ihe ™e?"«^r?'"? «•" J««t™?^ °f Hon. Dmitl Wahawr aidM 

Mmn anprowd Powen of other kbid., h.ye given nuquiUiGed auia- J- M. Slieiwood; aixtllieae, wiih dieir daeentoa. e ewuiaw *t 

fccliwiMd been preferred. * Bock. Tlie older .wuie were mojUTimpwlei and m«ta1h; 

The Orerahoi ifceslien and Viliralinff (lepanilorp, with mproTo- If" <iw=™™<rf .mr" remch« bre«J. VhKitaM be ^mM 

nenl*,haTebeenaoldwiltiltkeHicceeevthrPowe%. TLe/admil i" B-iSl""d. Tlieir .lock hMnowbecoine well know.* *iit|m 

ofaleielfliedimrBihlB.iliiMavokluigaeeideiiw. (nrhicli oAeR nccnr of'iio country, aiia » bo macheiieenieaaj to need uVfES^J?^ 

MacniK and b 



P[4ke-.«iidanfieiiiigih«eenftiired with them. The Cyliuder Shuft. Drnia Tile ITorka, 

(of Can Sled.) rUHtin Bronze Boiee, -'-■-'- '- -' — 

IHirtAAaemily lo be adja.ivd wf 



unaeimi* lo ue Hjm.ivu wiien worn ipiiH, hiki cuii wiiniiiiip nmr, .^.i " "1 ~ -.^ .J^. ».h»,-..^.,^.,- ..^ ^ **t J-^ - — - 
tide, alwaya be kepi liirtil. The epeed of Ihe Power i. mch i1i» T"£ h^'IT '' 'SZ R^nS^^r^olK? KffrS. 
r»r onlleY b o.^ «i Ihe Thr^.her ili.n on mou oihjnH-drivin. , for Horee Shoe. Sole, Round luid Collar Drain Tdo, 



a taigei pnlley h met nil lb 



moiuro,niro™,rsiri,w le.r^^rh.XbJ«c^l^^ '^' P'^' "i" V"^ """rdilg to Ihe ain todAf^TM 
^MuV' Toi^in, flttirbor Jf «ver3 men ai.?do m lK *'" '" »" V ■'■"•"•n*- PpteiAon. of Ihe anick •ilTlK irkea 
UHUI, UiuiHTing Ihe labor 01 Mveral men, ana doing Ihe ^.^^ soon be di«rilniled lo all the agricnllanl uorea in UMfaie. 

- . - lUnin* rhm riwmr mnJI onu-b will 



le Jiebility of alipr 

iiiied India »■■■•'— ■(* 



Milliafrariouseiie). for Rand, Of fitted lobe 

Dou'do Hnee Power » ra™ble, wiih 3 or 4 m. 
n ISS to am bufhelt of W'hcei or Rye. and lb 
I m 100 bneheia, or double Ihsl quaiiliiy of ( 

lin 3 "m'mliu, 



ea of Tile will be Ibrwiudcd IVi 



S^T.aEr*i^,,^^„™'tt'^ "'■""''*"'" .tf»^ ^ THEMb-«b.»wonHr.™rf.lly 
'^Te^tl.m ?.^1S;^,er,.B.».lo. „ any of the prineip. ''^ ^l 



..- .-... wiilalteWrlloilieii; oflheVin ih-«,"pi,ee.. SmBBKBt "so'SJftf *o"'t,ft'Star:^?2 

The price, will l*,««f<to|te Powers 8SS io ^aBs^BKi^"*' ,itTT.5,^;J!S"5 oS5ta.^^3d 

"Sii'sr'T^^^bfe":-™;;'-- itr.,«nn w^*.,-hi.>..horarc..iii:4"i."trr;2ri.:i,S'S5:si^iS? 

Be«Do,hrM^.:;h?n:r^m^e 'sS'moToS'i ..*.°^.'{^ ss ^^"in.'i^'^r.'i'iiiiriji'.v'?;^ 1^^ c^;^,:;VE,'"or'j£:^ 

TenmCmh, orapprored Nole.i>r Accemancea, wilh Inlereal. _ . _ 

T. ima •„™i, ..„ toa.» Bb„a ,.,».,« u. r„.. T'g. '-"'"" ■«"•"• c™,™»., b, c. ». i»,mr-^ 

For fiinlier parlieulnia. tee new iamc of Catalogue, or ap|ily per- The Ameriran Poullry Yard, by D. J. Ssewnand Sakiu. Al^ 

Albany Agricnitufal Works, Warohoo* and Peed Siore, of The AraeriennFonl fireeder, by an A— ocialtee of FnctW 



EMERY * CO. Breeder»- 

y, Albany, N. Y. 
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biy, titrmw, kad Coni Stalk Cotter*. 

Ina Bwa^kt KniftBar Cwui. AS iIk*, lev Hud or 



■ Satd WbMt, of ■ dwic* ouIiiT ud para. Thii 
~ *~lD ToiVMifinl DaB| ■!!(] u mocb ■pprorad of. 
tea <( wtaMc WbeM ud R7«. 
.T . ^ . . ^BwdSiore, 



WtnhoaHu 



OMhX 



BMEI 



alTi 



Wire lor Fencesi 

iU]ilca Todr niada, hy the poniid, M pries oT *ire ud 4 
p«c bandn4<uipl«a rar nulling, Imacbuia madcj 
bv is of Ibe b«M qutlil^ of iron!, tued Uy our Tslerrajifa 
■t kc, which Bcsdi no uuiaillDf wbuanr, in Mng 

Hi •cknowlBdgvd by «U virc maiiiiAicturcr*, (bil the jro- 
iiHwLiiil inn win Dpeiu iu pore* u the eaeci of Uie al- 
; leveiH in ircighl 11 lo IS [xr cenl., Ic»rna iu Uiuuiij 

I much cbaHper ID nae Loogh, bri^l wtrc, inallcatet, even 
Uve« cenlt per ponul e^tra. Ihan Oie chcapcT quoijiiea oT 

e Hid e.Vor SI ccnu I^Nn. 10 ^^ 11. Tdt B cr'u per lb. 
I, lew. For hIe by BMt^RV * CO., Albsnr. 




lijed, and n long u WJIer will, of lu oura gnuilj, mil 
,aDlavh nur. by ihiiiiiiiple nmcLine, be fnada lo inn 

ibling Iha purehaietlo pul Ihcm in operition binuolf, 
xnuiled lo opeinle uiiifticuiri'r. l*rice fiom (8 lo 

^tauT AfikulluciJ WuebouK of 

EMERY ft CO, 
0. set tun Dnudm;, Albany, N Y. 



a AericnltnTc. 

■BAN AGRICULTURE, from P™iia] olaen 
uly ii(mnil^ihe_™rno^«> pnblir'— ' ■- "'~ " 



Wire for Fences. 
yiEB FOB FENCINO, eonnanthr for Ble a) Naw-Yoik 
i. HOHMtir 



[KR, 

iji., Boeion. 



Tbe Farmers' EJncTclopedin, 

iltd Euiei, by G. 
iladelphia, 1830. In one Urge ogihto toIdiih, 
liniflliG laleel diflCo^ne« and impTuvenieiila, in 
mmeroui flaet of Lire Stock, Faroiiug Implo- 




m prenunnu by Airneuj- 
Hiar. pidlndrlplila; ItnaT k 



ImportatloB and Snle of Stock. 

MR. L. G. MORRIS, ef Houn FodbaiB, Weaieheatar Comnr. 
N. Y.,laANaw.iroifcouthalTlhA|ifi,(bcBnap*. Oat it 
hii main ol^acw la la oMabi atrieilmrf liifanDtioB wai—llf, and 
eepvciaUy lo porohaae lacfa tonait i a **'r"'r aa am iMnalilail In 1^ 
prove Uia Hock of the Uuiiad Sutea, Ha poqmaa ta attend Iba aall 
of UieHhintJiancBlllaMaiigiiwiolba «HWof *• laM l^anaa 
Buu.Eeq., of KiiklwiriDguiiJYoAahin) bu wiV nM ooulaa ha 
imnibaiu lo ihu lieid. He eipecUiDreiiuiilBAmt(kaiBU«iie». 
Iier ueil, and Uie areond anniH] *(le of calll* fron bii om Mid, 
will lake place in Oclobrr. Whauvac Hook he maT iirnan. iriU ba 
ai hi> place ai the lima of aide. Piiuud « 
be tolil, will be ieeaud tl) dne lima 



The Olit GilTonl Morsaa, 
'THE biaheal blooded Morgan Slailiou now reiiiiiniB(, wiD 
-*- Hand Ibe comiiur Kaaan II (he (ULIe of Denjainia Oaua, in 
Walpole, N. H. T*i™t»Jla^of^whJch_«)bapaid^BI_ihe li«e <d 

WalpolE, May ISL' ' 




I. T. GRANT A CO.>B 

PATENT FAN MILLS AKD CRADLSS. TVe e 

York, and Kn^ Couiiry FaiillTm 
over all olher nilla. Ilie inanofBetai 



WUierwer 



el eonidciu, ihercAire, 

...™ ^j are Ibe Y— ' 

odneed lula Eafla ., 
very ftTWablr noiieed H 



1, hT Hr. 
tedbyiha 
pahllitMd 



f« eleaalnr rice. 



. leveral lane fanai 
ia naied. ki atida an aim 
Eiuna, for which he paid £1S, (aoo) ii 
ning a crop of 300 qra. (S,niO boahela] of 
ndred Inuhela of nioetard %rti- We ha^ 
abk impro^emenld iu Ilic axticle, Ihoagfa It 

itenilnlr need and highly •nprared al thi 
"' —■■-'10 niaka the foil- 




THE CtTLTTVATOR. 



GOBtMt* or IU« HoHker. 



Poidn «ai KJSdB WbiJ, by'H. O. Mctum, ■ ■ .. 
flkan BMlia^r* of WiAfHwaMOBtr. N. Y^ . . . . . 
aWttT cf a>Mt BimJ C«ufe. 



On now* ud BawlBg, b* F. HeLUoaE, 

O^lB'm PoiablB aSa im ud PnH-BRnni't Coni 

ft( PbH* (nd HoH, 

n*FDUiDaDMMB,lnC.E.O. 

InJndon of Q«ifdHw-4tri^ BBM-^necfaiu Pooolni 

C»un*— Ik Hidilgan or Fniria Rom, bf D. "T, . . 
IdU MwdlnM (AmiT, and Nailra Fowon, by D, T^ 

CbaiTTBii^^raWnM«BoarlHaRe««, 

CMtuwoffLaaTCaof nMnauidViqilialBlu,b|tD^T.— < 

neilaiH <f !■■ NnaibM— Rom rnmngi Pnnir 

BeeaaaK RMtei% Ac-, 

Ks*k« orDawBtacS Ooiialrr Hoom,. . . 
NotHon FtndqriiOUa, bf^ R. Howu 

Cb_ *e^ br J. JoBHioM, 

te rowot of SHwn-'no Find of Ftutt,. . . 
.rMarGwIrrindcB-O;'-' -' -'•-—— 
^p« Ibt W^, tap R. 
_ now Watmt_b^ ft. 1 



WbIotGw Irrindoo— CaUndBf BdrBotl,, 

" I Ibt Wmiar, b* R. A. Hvtcbdboii^ 

m V/tmpa,ii ft. Imkv-Btm^j 

— '- "-W lUMfcer ud Cleuwr— Ci 



HomUr Hotioii To Carnqniidaiiu, Ai 




Eig. isi^ itr Tiuini.niiiiii.rT 

■ad^HdHonn, 

UT-Oute'iPDrUbUCidBMiUud Fui,.. 
in Ut B l u wil'o CovpUnc fbr Pips ud Bon, 
«» W mrofFlorol Hill M a y mu n, 






Commercial Garden and nnreerr of 
PiJtSONS A CO., 
FlaAint, <uar Mv-rnrt. 
>pHE pniaiawn^or Ihii oitibliihiw 



*o. 






•lM,«ddall1bcb«MMwT»a*aiidSbiirli^rDrliw 
iBOniiat Iba an* PiOH, Anucuia Imbrk 
Japoato*, wilb Codar of Lebanon, ai ons to mo >mm «> 

Aadraa l^widBra. oTTariovB lizda^ BJ «lfl doJLtr pCxfOaL 

bed gralia on applicalioD by mail. Sept. 



Great Sale of Fralts at Auction* 

fjpHS Pioprialon nf Ok LAKE BRIE NURSERY, Clsnland, 
■•■ Ohio, bmg mbaal lo maks a clumgo in Omw buainea, will (all 
fli^ *Mn ilDiilE of Fnul aud OnamEnlal Treaa. Sbnibi. Roki, 







mew Uio 


Vb.;;;! 
































-?bfjs^b^<rp™ 








•.iKTriet, ApplM, Peai 






































Deoixia, Diptinii Me 


uroon, Monilily Chin 


« Ei-Kgro 


cni, anil 



Trta HraiMnoekloa, *c., *c,, are eapecially good. 

Tfaa 11001 of Etcrrrneiu ■■ ' —' — 

ice mnplauled, they ue bi 
Hw talc will be made in lot 



lima pnTHW lo ihe Smb oT May, IS3I. 

priatoti wl> do it r« bin, cbarging him the uaiiJ prioa ot pack- 

^be lenu of aala, nideaa olberwiK agreed upon iriUi indindnala 
willb«aalMh>w>- 

Foc aH omiBudet TweMT DDOan, caab. 

Oral TwaoQ and nater Fil\y, X dan. 

Orer FiAy and ondir One Hundred, 4 monnia. 

Onr Ona BmOni, mx nwuha, apurond Nona payable at Hank. 

CMi«Dte win ba iiMcd ahont the )»lh of Aumai, which we 
AaB nkSfUawn in tewardrngtoaiiy penooa who may detin. 
An eonunnlcBion it onqoity, Sc-, ■''™!^„.'5„'*'' ^'"5""'*" 



TVATOR. ^i 

Fmti and lea Trees, I 

WhennnhanndHlre,MnM|aNBban,n>I<i,) iheiH-i^nn, 
■outaatt>nlarenlaranEaeBiMi<fta beu v;.iiet.» uivwim 



so u to adbid a rMaiar anEaeaiii _ 

the uaaa I and alTmaT be raUad oa m mtotly 

> n* ^flOJoc HBi ta Tp^dVOBlY PROVED . 
A carelUly uiDiUd MBMUbd ofhaidf Onu 

TnntveaualandraUnadvnll pm^ed i> 
"vrif mala, with ronti noddad ami Hutaaad i 

eclnde ^il daitffcr of iiuur] 



eclod MaeedoB, Wifia 



To Nnrternnea, Dealera, and otben. 

TitB wbaeriber oien foriale Bl ibe ^iKTicai Aaaait e« 
ATiinw, Waleiiaa,Sane«C(i.,N. Y., i4t miloi uinbi 
ITaleiloD, on the Vienaa nad) : — 

W.OM Amerinn Oabwi Fit. 

10,000 Sptnea, Red, WbiLa, Jto. 

Alia nmiao other Naiiira and Foteisn Traea, Skfida al 
telbiueau FlapUL logeltaat with a ehoica aalectiou eC Fmb ?)aa 

Native Treeaawl naiila to order. 

Otdcn pramptly exccDIed, and Traoa aad PlasU paekad fa irii 
uMponiuinu to any pan of ibc Un iied Biaua, Canada aad Bmeft 



Alleo'ii ImproTed Portable 

Railroad Horit Power, Thrtther and Stprrattr. 

^ bill liu')i: uinre ipice than a bone. . I. Tbey can be wnld^ 
ihe weight of tlie horw only, by piuciiig Ibe macblaa al l atu^a 

ml, not liable tonloDlof onleri aixlinDte wiibTitUe hc|io>, 

_ „. . .*. --nBa«*iidcyb«d«fWli»i 

ca. t TlMt hen a l(>d 
sMalandaRct. i ' 

, -MaMofabtata, 

iicf^icTenla are avoided. Tq eonwqmnce of the a^kta Uninc liifl 

ovff^hoL eylindcr doei not iciuier Ibe (rain, buibnnn il «iUi(il i 
U.tfe fm or Ibe muhina. 4. Thia afnuiKamtm alio aduila el i|. I 
lagiiiug B jgfaiaW T. bi«h qaoiu^ ftfini Ibe BoDrorgnrtiiidldalJA*il 
the grain lo ftll ibrou^ it, w&le the imw ia depoaiitd by MUU 

ken by ibia machine, fl. The oyllnder to Inuf, whkbaAaiuiflia- 
ei and mora ailiaulageoiia feedinSj il la amaller and wiA k«> 
leelb than otdioary Uiredien, IbBa aOmiluni of nore niM aaaia 
and hncr work with lua power ; and tbe drniiiiuiion of leelb h <hi 
cylinder ial^Uy made npbyan increaaed nunbcr in the (Vntaw a«^ 
which ia itatkHiaiy, V. The Aepamtor it a greal adTiinlifa m tfiiii' 

bcMcondithHifiirllierBiiiuiigmiU. Thr» men wjib a ^l^e pii«r, 
can Ihreah 100 to 1AU bnab^ or wheal or rye per day; and tmt 04 
lie power, twice iliai quamiiy. All the abvn an MP- 
in it caineil where weiiled, oomplele, or 4qr «V}* 



I ap4n Biid packed fo 



of«n^. 






WooJ^a 
rilh Ttaretber, Sepanloi 



re .old .Siiiy o^ 



L. H. AU.SN A OO- 



THll CULTIVATOR 
A pMUtitd /mtktfiritllf tad. month, at Albmrng, X F., H 

LUTHER TUCKER, FKOFKIKTOK. 



LUTHER TUCKERb 8ANFORD HOWAHD,B 

•I per a 



—7 coptea ftnr «5— IS Ibr Cn> 



[CT- The back voli. on be rumilhed tn ll«w 
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PatteuinB AnlmalH. 

Chkvx it B gTSKt &dv&ntttge in oommeDcing the 
■ttening of uiimAla early in the Tall. There are 
tftny article* on & farm which mnj be profitably 
sed at Ihii seston, bat which, from their perishable 
MtQrc, would be lost, or greatly depreciated in 
*lae, by long keeping. Early apples, squashea, 
Ompking, an mere ha a table polataes, and unaounJ 
orn, ehoold be aged firgt. Bat besides the advan- 
age in saring these kinds of food, there ia another 
nportant argamenl in favor of early fattening; the 
■me amonnt and qaality of food will go farther, or 
'ill pradaoe a greater amount of meat, in mild 
'oather, than in cold — less food being required to 
api^j the waste of the animal aygtem under a mild 
emperatare, than under a low one. 
Experiment* have established the fact that for 
1 greet advantage in ooaklng food. 
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id wbiob the cooking process aOiirda to the organs 
f digestion, by bringing the nutritive propertiea of 
be food into a condition in which they may be mora 
aeily aaiimilated J second, by rendering food more 
lalatable, go that aome artioles, wbich would be re- 
ected in a raw state, are, when cooked, eaten with 
.*idity. 

The actaal aaving or gain by cooking, depends on 
•anj circnmatances, and perhaps has never been 
igcertaiaed with malhemBtical accuracy. Indian 
;orn may be fed liberally to hags, in a raw state, 
<efare it becomes fully hardened, and they will 
txtract the nutriment from it pretty thoroughlyj 
lut after it is seasoned and dried, it cannot be used 
o advantage (except when fed in very email 
[uanlities) withonl being ground, or softened by 
(oaking or cooking. The grinding ia doubtlcaa 
•est; and if swine are to be fvU-ftd, there would 
hen be coasiderable saving in cooking thi 






reful 



lersona have ealimaled this saving at one-Sflh the 
'alne of the food, and others at more. The 
emarks in regard to Indian corn, will apply to 
>ther kinds of grain that may be aaed aa food for 
wine. In (act the gintral advantages of cooking 
ood for these animals, is admitted by most anthori- 
ies. The Baok of tkt Farm observes—" By direct 
isperiment, it baa been ascertained that piga fatlon 
aaoh better on cooked than on raw food. This 
•eiag the case, it is only a waste of time and 
nalerial, aa also loss of Besh, to attempt to fatttn 
ligt OO raw food of whatever kind; for although 
Otta soTts of food fatten better than others in the 
was Itate, yet the aame aort, when cooked, fattens 
mwb faster and better than in a raw state. The 
fMation, therefore, simply is — what is the beat sort 
•f ftxtd to to«k forthe purpose of fattening pigs T 
Imns ftnd grains of all kinds, when oooked, will 



fatten piga. Potatoes, turnips, carrot*, parinipa, 
mangeUwurtzel, as roots; and barley, eats, peas, 
beans, rice, Indian corn, as grain, will all fallen 
them when prepared." 

Swine are beneStled by being fed with different 
kinds of food. Tbey, like most animals, wban left 
to themselves, feed on various plants and aab- 
stances. Tbia variety is doubtless promotive of 
their health and thrift; it excites the appetite, and 
theii foodisconsumed with less waste. We believe, 
also, that the quality of pork is improved by a mix- 
tars of food— [hat swine fed with food composed of 
vegetaliles, fruits, and grain or meal, with dairy 
sliips, will make better pork than those whiofa are 
fed entirely on Indian corn. The cooking of food 
probably tends further to the improvement of the 
quality of the pork. Indian corn contains a large 
proportion of oil, and when swine are fed with a 
large quantity of this grain in a raw state, it ia 
not improbable that the oil is assimilated in a 
greater proportion, comparatively, than the other 
constituents; and this may partly account for th^ 
faot that " western pork," which is produced almost 
entirely from corn, is generally more oily than 

The feeding of awine with fermented food ban 
been frequently recommended, and some who have 
practiced it have spoken farorably of itg advantages. 
We apprehend, however, that erroneous ideas on 
this point are often entertained — especially in regard 
to the degree to wbich fermentation should be car- 
ried in food. Chemistry teaches that fat may ba 
derived from sugar, and hence the presence of ingar 
in the food of animals, is important. Now the 
reanit of the first fermentation of vegetable sub. 
stances — the saccharine — ia the production of sugar; 
it ia obvious, therefore, that the development of 
thia properly in the food may tend to the accamulation 
offal in the animal. 

The remarks of Dr. Tuouion, in regard to tba 
formation of fat may be properly introduced here. 
He says— " There is another oonstitoent of the 
animal body, namely, fat, the production of which 
deserves notice. It is not an organised tisios, bat 
is formed and collected in the cellular tissue under 
certain circumstances. These are restand oonflne- 
menl, — that is, a deficiency of oiygcn, and aban- 
dance of food containing a considerable proportion 
of non-azoliaed matter, snch as starch, sugar, bo. 
Now the chief source of fat is sugar, the oomposi. 
tion of which is such that when deprived of oxygen 
fat remains." 

From this reasoning it ig evident that the fermenta- 
tive process, in sabstances designed for food, should 
not be carried too far; it should not be allowed to 
nin into the aetfeut stage, as that would eo"v"« 
the sugar into vinegar, a substanoe wkieh can i 
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no fat. It is well to prepare the food beforehand, 
and in such qnantities that it ma^ be brought into 
tte proper state at the time it is given to the 
animals. 

As to the manner of cooking, and apparatus for 
the same, perhaps there is nothing preferable to 
Mott's Portable Farnaoe, a cut of which is here- 
with given. It will answer either for boiling or 
steaming. " It in formed of cast iron, and is of it- 
self both stove 
mid boiler. The 
boiler is shown 
in. the cut as de- 
tached from the 
stove; its form is 
such that the Are 
les complete- 
[y ronnd the ket- *&«'» Funuut. 

tie or boiler, the space beicg some two to three 
inches between the ontside or stove and the boiler. 
This causes the water to boil very quickly, and with 
very little fuel, saves all the expense of masonry and 
brickwork, as a funnel or stove pipe is all that is 
necessary to give it a draft for all purposes." 

As a general rule, we think boiling is quite as 
convenient and economical as steaming, and where 
meal is to be mixed with vegetables or fruits, 'the 
former is preferable, as the meal can be added when 
the mass is sufficiently cooked to admit of a ready 
mixture. The water will be taken up by the meal, 
which, being thoroughly stirred in, will become 
cooked with the rest. In moderate weather, the 
food may be transferred from the boiler to wooden 
vats, as soon as it is cooked. A considerable 
quantity may be thus prepared at a time, and it may 
be allowed to pass into that stage of fermentation 
which is proper for developing its nutrient properties. 

Articles which are of the most perishable nature 
should be used first. Squashes and pumpkins, when 
well ripened, constitute a nourishing food, for cattle 
or swine. For the latter, it is best to cook them. 
They should be boiled in as little water as will 
answer, and when soft, they should be mashed fine, 
and about one-fourth of their bulk of meal intimately 
mixed in. This kind of food, with a little skimmed 
" milk or whey, will fatten swine very fast ; and for 
two months, or from the middle of September to the 
middle of October, we scarcely know a better 
article for feeding stock, taking cost of production 
and value into consideration. 

It has been before observed that a variety of food 
is useful for fattening animals ; and in fattening hogs, 
we prefer mixing the difierent articles at the time 
of cooking. The writer has formerly used the fol- 
lowing mixtures with good success: — 1. Two parts 
potatoes and two parts pumpkins; boil together till 
they can be easily mashed fine — then add one part 
meal, stirring and mixing intimately together. 
2. Two parts potatoes, and two of ripe palatable 
apples — either sweet or sour ; boil till they can be 
mashed fine; then add one part meal — (either that 
from Indian com, barley, or oats and peas, allow- 
ing the same weights) — mix the whole together 
while the potatoes and apples are hot. Whatever 
-dairy slops are to be used, may be mixed with the 
other cooked food when it is taken from the boiler, 
and the wfiole may be fed together. 

The above remarks on feeding with cooked food, 
refer to swine; for fattening cattle, it is not certain 
that the use of cooked food would be attended with 
re; ts -sufficiently advantageous to defray the extra 
^' nae. Except when fed with whole grain, it is 
iiwtd that cattle extract the nutriment from their 
, -mere perfectly than swine. We may not be 



able to assign the direct causa of this, thoiigk it re* 
suits, doubtless, from the dilTeraat orgaBisAlioii of 
the animal. The intestines of the ox Uiba. tri 
much longer than those of swine, which pcnvaU^ 
increases the absorption of nutriment; tad Um pio* 
cess of rumination may afford still farther adYftBtngee 
in this respect. 

There is, however, one kind of cooked fb€>d for 
cattle, which seems to have been used with advantage 
England. It is commonly known at " Waraos' 
Compound." It is prepared, with little Tariatloa, 
both for sheep and cattle, as follows : 

For theepy a quantity of flax-seed is Arat rediMod by 
a mill or a machine. Put 168 lbs. of water iato an 
iron boiler, and as soon as it boils, stir in 31 lbs. of Ha* 
seed meal ; continue to stir it for aboot five miaates, 
then lot 63 lbs. of crushed barley or Indiaa eorameal 
be sprinkled by the hand of one person vpoa the 
boiling mucilage, while another rapidly atire aid 
crams it in. After the whole hat been oarefolly in- 
corporated, which will not occupy more than five 
or ten minutes, cover it down and throw the 
furnace-door open. Should there be mnek fire, put 
it out. 

For cattUj the same process is to be obeerved, 
but the quantity of water is reduced to abont 150 
lbs. It is stated, also, that the seed aad grain 
should be more finely reduced for cattle thaa for 
sheep, as sheep chew their food better, and nu>re 
thoroughly digest it. The compound i« pat while 
hot into shapes like brick moulds. Several of the 
boxes are made together, in one frame— the frame 
being about 28 inches long, and tmi wide, with 
neither top nor bottom. When used, it i« placed 
on a board, which should be a little loager aad 
wider than the frame. The *' compoand*' is pressed 
into these moulds, and afterwards left to dry. 
Potatoes, carrots, turnips, or mangel* wturtsel, boil- 
ed and incorporated with the linseed meal, form a 
compound upon which cattle fatten with great 
rapidity. 

The compound is given in small quantities at first. 
During the first week five to seven pounds per day 
are allowed to each bullock, and after that time, 
the quantity may be increased to foorteea, aad 
finally to twenty-five pounds per day. 

Mr. CoLMAN, who, while in Englaad, saw the 
" compound" prepared, and had some opportunity 
to learn its value, observes — ** I place the fullest 
confidence in the statements of Mr. Warnes. From 
my own experience and observation, I am convinced 
that no more nutritious or fattening food caa be 
given to animals, swine excepted, (as it gives an 
unpleasant taste to the pork,) than cookea linseed 
or flax-seed jelly, in certain proportions; and it 
may be mixed with cut hay, or with varioas other 
articles of food, with eqfkal success." 

We have known some trials made with flax-seed 
prepared in a manner similar to the above, in fat- 
tening cattle, and the results have been very favor- 
able. But the article commonly used in stall-feed- 
ing, in this country, is Indian corn meal. - la the 
western states the corn is usually fed with the stalk — 
being cut up and placed in shocks for that purpose, 
soon after the grain begins to harden. Raw Indian 
meal is, however, a very hearty food, and when an 
animal is fed with a large quantity, day after day, 
it is very apt to cloy. This is owing in a great 
degree to its lying in too solid a mass In the stomach, 
and to its not afiording sufficient disteasioB to the 
intestines, to produce a proper action of the ah* 
sorbent vessels. To remedy thiS| it has beea liMUid 
useful to mix the meal with some light sattifst, 
which permits the juices of the stomaeh to paMMirJ 
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it; mftd wluoh will at tlie same time give, the re- 
^tti^te b«lk to produce a healthy aetion of the 
^tMorm* This insores the thorough extraction of 
the AVtrtmeat of the food, and the greatest thrift and 
gain of the animai. 

TIm grinding of the cob with the grain answers, 
in a good degreci the purpose abore mentioned. 
It Ims bean aeoertained, also, that the cob of itself 
b capable of affording considerable nonrishment to 
IIm animal. Dr. SALisnuaT in his Prize Ettay on 
Indimn Cora, observes : — '' By rejecting the cobs of 
1,000 Iba. of dry ears, about 200 lbs. of organic 
matter in lost, which consists of 13^ lbs. of sugar 
and extract, 127^ lbs. of fibre, 45^ lbs. of matter 
separated from fibre by a weak solution of potash, 
li lbs. of albumen, .288 of a pound of casein, 2.31 
Iba. of gam or dextrine, 1.8 lbs. of resin, and 7.4 
Ihe. of gloiinoQS matter. Hence the cob, although 
■ot rich in nutritive matter, can by no means be 
aaid to be destitute of those proximate principles 
whiob go to support respiration, and sustain animal 
heat, and those which are capable of being trans- 
formed into nerve, muscle, Su>., and the phosphates 
which ooatribnte solargely to the formation of bone." 

Bf the mixture of the cob with the meal, there* 
(ore, we obtain the two-fold advantage of having 
the meal more thoroughly digested, and of saving 
the nntrient qualities of the cob. Mixing meal 
with cut hav, straw, or chaff answers a good 
purpose. It IS necessary that the fodder should be 
dampened with water, so that the meal will adhere 
to it, and it may be easily mixed together with a 
fork. A full-grown ox will eat from eight to ten 
quarts of meal per day, which is usually divided into 
two eqnal parts, one given in the morning and the 
other in the evening. If the meal has the cob mix- 
ed with it, or is mixed with cut hay, the quantity 
may bo somewhat increased. The feeder should, 
however, carefully watch the appetite of each animal, 
aad be sure to give no more than is eaten. 

The feeding of vegetables to cattle in connection 
with meal, is beneficial. Potatoes, turneps, beets, 
or apples, tend to prevent the heating effect of the 
meal — they sharpen the appetite, assist digestion, 
and promote the general health of the animal. It 
is the opinion of some observing feeders, that half a 
bushel per day of either of these articles, given in 
addition to the usual quantity of meal, will increase 
the gain thirty per cent. 

To obtain the greatest benefit from the food eaten, 
the utmost regularity should be observed in feeding. 
The quantity given at a time rbould be just what 
the animal will eat with a good appetite and no more 
and the meals should be at regular intervals. It is 
belieyed that cattle kept constantly in the stall and in a 
temperature of about 70^ F., will fatten faster than 
those which run in yards with sheds for shelter. At 
all events, the animals should be kept easy and quiet, 
as quietude conduces much to the secretion of fat. 

Applxs. — The Berkshire CuUurist, in copying 
our remarks on the ' 'nutritive properties of apples," 
observes — "We have taken from the Cultivator an 
article on the value of apples, which, it appears to 
OS, will be read with much interest at this time. 
We hold apples in high estimation as food for 
stoek of all kinds. The negro at the South is no 
aoror to fat in the sugar-making season than the 
fiurmer's boy in the season of apples. Of those who 
talk about half an apple after dinner, we have no- 
thing to say. They know nothing about eating 
afploa. But he who eats them in the good old 
fadiieaod way is sore to grow fat, unless his stomach 
boon vitiated by sioluiess or change." 



tfttttxB from |)roC JSotUm — IXo. 10. 

Oil the Imponanee of Extended Chendoftl bvwtf* 

gatfoBOt ooBtiBved* \.;^ » 

Ahalttical LABOBjLToav, Taui Coujienil 
iVm-JBfovm, Cmw., Jmgutt 87ift, IBW. f 

Mxssns. Editoxs-— In the latter part of my last 
letter, I commenced some remarks on the impor- 
tance of extending Chemical Researches, which I 
now design to explain and illustrate more fully. 
The examination of wheat was mentioned, and tha 
advantage shown of having numerous analyses made 
upon different specimens. Let us suppose for a mo* 
ment, in continuation of this reasoning, that but one 
variety had been examined, and that variety grown 
upon always the same soil; this wheat would have 
invariably about the same composition of ash. If 
there were much soda and very little potash in the 
soil, it is probable that the proportion of soda in tho 
ash would be largest ; perhaps the potash might bo 
but a mere trace. Hence it would be natural to 
conclude, that manures rich in soda should be em* 
ployed for this crop, in preference to those contain* 
ing chiefiy potash. Examinations of other samples 
from other localities, however, would show in most 
cases a reversal of this supposed rule, and a pre* 
ponderance of potash in the ash. 

This is comparatively but a trifling instance, yet 
it is sufiicient to illustrate my meaning. One or 
two cases in succession of finding most soda, might 
seem conclusive evidence, but twenty examinations 
might prove just the reverse to be true. I heard at 
the meeting of the Scientific Association, in thin 
place last week, a few words from Prof. A. D. 
Bache, which occur to me as particularly applica* 
ble here. A discussion had arisen relative to the 
comparative liability of different trees to be struck 
by lightning, and had been spun out to a great 
length, eliciting various contradictory opinions, all 
founded on actual observation. Prof. Bache then 
said, that some years ago, being on an exploring 
and surveying expedition, he spent a long time in 
the woods, and directed much attention to tUs point; 
noting as he passed along, the kind of each tree that 
had been struck. At the end of two or three days, 
on looking over his list, he supposed that he hades* 
tablished a law, but at the end of a months he was 
perfectly convinced that he knew nothing about it. 
So the chemist, as he gains experience, often finds 
himself really in the dark upon points that appeared 
perfectly clear when he first commenced studying; 
as our knowledge increases, so does our consoiona* 
ness of the comparatively limited sphere of its ex* 
tent. 

The accumulation of materials already made in 
the departments of chemistry, and of vegetable 
physiology, although in themselves great, are, in 
comparison with what is to be done, almost trifling. 
Wherever the intelligent, practical man turns hia 
attention, he is met by difficulties for which, tbero 
are as yet no remedy ; and in all directions hfs ihqui* 
ries are sooner or later brought to an end, by the 
assurance that such and such points have not yet 
been investigated. If he thus perceives that there 
is still so much to be done, how much more BMStthis 
be apparent to the scientific laborer, who sees in 
every direction subjects of the most interesting and 
important character, all seeming to demand his at* 
tention at once, and who throws open, by eaobnow 
research, fresh fields for exj^oration. 

I have made ehemiatry more partioolariy tho 
ject of this letter, because it, in my opinion^ is 
oidedly the leading featoro of seiontiflo agriovl 
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Ths other depftrtmentB of ualaral hUtorj, k11 to a 
gteBter or Isaa Dztsot depend on the illaicrBtioniand 
explanationa of ohemistrj, for their practiosl appli- 
Olrtioni to agricnltnra . Geologj, for iDstance, i> of 
Terr great importanoe; a knowledge of the iliBerent 
rook ttrata, give* great faoilities in improved culli- 
TStion, explainiog away difficulties^ and snggesting 
eaonomical methvde of improvement. But when we 
oome to examine more cloiely , we Bnd that the aid 
of ohemiatry hai been called in. It ii aaid, for ex- 
ample, that the soil formed from a particular rock, 
may be bronght into good couditiou by the use of 
Ume, while that of the rock immediatelj below or 
above, ii not benefitted at all by its use. How is 
thia information obtained? The answer is, only bj 
the aid ofohemiea) analyses. 

So also in botaoy : the knowledge which we desire 
from a olaMiftoatioii of plants, and from studying the 
Qatnre of their growth, derives its practical value 
from the calling in of chemistry to analyze the vari- 
on* apeoies, and the varioos parts, to determine 
their precise properties. I might go on thos through 
other branches of science ; even meceorolofcy is con- 
Dected clobely with chemistry, inasmuch as the 
changes of temperatnre, dryness or moisture, rain 
and snow, and even electricity, all influence plants 
ohiefly as they bring about certain chemical changes, 
which bear more or less directly on their nntrition 
and growth. 

Tbus the range of the agricultural chemist is al- 
most oo-exlentive with the whole field of natural 
soience; his vocation does not Alone ounjist in an- 
alyiing soils, seeds and manares, as most persons 
suppose J be has to study nearly all the 



e to benefit the 



of n 
It is then obvious, th 
practical agrioQlCurist in his methods 
nary pursnits, must not only be industrious and per- 
severing, but highly edocated. It seems a very 
simple thing to say that sulphuric acid is an excel- 
lent mannre for some plants, but the labor and the 
attainment of scientific experience among different 
elasseiof crops, necessary to fully establish this fact, 
inaT havooocupied many months. All purely chem- 
ioal investigations are extremely slow In tbeir pro- 
grew. A single thorough analysis, of an ash for 
EuatftDce, cannot be well done in much less than a 
fortnight; and then the result obtained onght never 
to be relied upon absolutely, until fully confirmed 
bj k second analysis. It is true that two analysis 
nay be carried on at onoe, but even with Ibis ad- 
wntage, he is a most successful analyst who pro- 
1 really first rate, verified ash 
irseofamonth. I speak of au- 
ry constituent Is separated, 
me necessary to explain these 
matters at some length, in order, if possible, to torn 
the pablio mind in the right direction before any 
large institutions are esiablished, having the im- 
provement of agriculture for tbeir main or sole ob- 
ject. Each State oug-At to have aoch an instilnllon, 
planned and endowed on a liberal scale. I em not 
to be understood as wishing to interfere wllh smaller 
tohaols; those can be founded by prlrate enterprise, 
and have their proper fielJ. A Slate institution 
■bonld be of a higher class, just as a college is higher 
than academies, and one of its leading objects should 
be to train op well qualified teacheis, to fit them 
Ihorongbly for taking charge of the lesser semi- 

Iflhe State ofNew-Torkwereto found to-morrow, 

an ionltnral school in each county, or in every 

'~" ..QDties, the men could not be found in the whole 

States entirely competent to take charge of 



analyses, in the c 

•lyses in which ev 

It has seemed t 



them. There are good farmer* BiibBglitsMArttk* 
the practical department*) but thare nr* •trf/M 
well instructed seientiflo men trained in tkialnuid 
of study, who would b« able to anlinfy th* wi« 
the farmers. Such men are greatlf a«adad, and (>• 
demand is increasing far faster thaa th*«Dp^y. i3L 
of those who have studied at thia laborMotj, nd 
who desired employment, found it rendUj in Most 
cases, somstimes even before their nncliM mtn 

As I hinted before. It is mv desire tonrga,thatit 
State institutions there should be altenttoB givaa i« 
the higher departments of soientifio inveitigathM- 
In all of the schemes that have fallen nader My ■*• 
tice, there has been a high plaoe given to k ptek*. 
sor of chemistry; inmost oases be ha* been namal 
as the head of the establishment. Thia pnfeaaer at 
chemistry, besides having a generU mpervUioBrf 
sindents, laboratory, farm, bnsines* mnttsr*, ko, 
would be called upon to leoture in eveij part of hii 
own State at least, and to answer Bnmberleat in. 
qniries upon every conceivable topio that eoidd be 
connected, even remotely, with agrienltor*. 

How much time would snob a psraon fanv* for 
pursuing extended and diflonlt re** arefaeat— obvi- 
ously none at all, unless poaseiaed of •■ergj nnd 
force of charaoter almost superbanu. I wonld 
suggest, therefore, the appointment of a okemtot, 
whose sole business it should be to pnraae inveiti- 
gaiions calculated directly or Indirectlr to benefit 
practice. Get the right man, and let him devote 
one, two, or more years, to a subject if neeeHary; 
furnish him with every neoessary, and pay liberally 
enough to secure undoubted skill and talMil. There 
are many print works and woolen mill* la thia eonn- 
try, that pay readily two and three thonsand dollar* 
a year to a chemist, who is engaged inveatinff new 
processes, analyxlngtbeirmateriala, ho. ; oaghtuoC 
[ho farmers of a State, in oonsideratioa of the inter- 
ests involved, to aSard aa fair a remnaeration ae ^ 
single corporation? I propose this additimi as ons 
worthy of consideration by all who are intereated in 
the various State movements now 
Tours truly, Johk P. Norton. 

Report on tbe Trial of Plow*, 

Btf rtc WBD.ymJ: Slou AfrinilOmd Bmtlf at ABmtf, Jm*, J91R 
The Committee on the Trial of Plowa, for lb* 
New- York Stale Agricultural Society, report; 

That in pursuance of the directions of tbe Sooiety, 
ihey assembled in the city of Albany, on Monday th* 
3d day of Juno, 1S50, and iromediatoly proceeded tc' 
perform snch preliminary duties as would be necei- 
sary for the success of tbe ensuing trials. 

On Tuesday, the 4ih, the trial of tbe Plow* 
commenced, In oompelltion for th* following pre- 
miums offered by the Society, tii: 
Best sod plow for stifT soils, furrow not le** than 
seven inches in depth, nor over ten Innhe* In width, 

Diploma and $15 00 

Second best do I(( QQ 

Best sod plow for light soils, furrows not less 
than 6 Inches deep and 12 inches wide, 

Diploma nnd |0 00 

Second best do, ]0 00 

Best plow for "fallows" or old land, Diplo* 

ma and 10 00 

Second do, 8 00 

Best sub-soil plow, Diploma and 8 00 

Best side. bill plow, Diploma and 8 00 

Tbe first trials were on fallow* or old land, on tke 
farm of J. Lansing, at Greenbnah. Tka field *•• 
leoted was hilty; tbe soil was a*tidriou,laBlIaiag 
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f» olaji mingled with stones of Tariotis sices. There 
hid heea almost ooatiDaons rains for tbred weeks 
praviotts, aad the groand was, for the most part, 
thosoagMr eatnrated with water, and the greater 
portioa of it had been reoen^y oovered with a ooat- 
tag of loag mamire. 

In oottseqaenee of the inequalities of the sarfaoe 
af the field, there was neoessarily a diversity in the 
▼ariooB lands and sections, — some being more stony, 
wet, or adhesive, than others^ This souroe of fallacy 
was goarded against by yonr committee as far as 
they oonid, hy taking copious notes of the physical 
eoadition of the difierest lands, and making due al- 
lowanees when determining the awards. The vege- 
table matter on the ground was not sufficiently thick 
to prove any serious impediment to the operation of 
the implements. After the competitors had drawn 
for the nomber of their lots, the following rules for 
regulating the awards were announced in the hear- 
ing of each competitor: 

Rules Rboulatino the Trial. — In deciding the 
general <{nestion — What are the best plows f the 
oommittee wiU be governed by the following princi- 
ples: let, the charaoter of the work performed ; 2d, 
the power required in draughty 3d, quality of mate- 
rials, durability and cost of the implements. 

For stiff 90tlf excellence of work shall consist, 
first, in leaving the furrow slice light and friable ; 
second, in so* disposing the sod and all vegetable 
matter as to ensure its ready decomposition. 

For $andy toil, or that which is already too light, 
the points in regard to work will be, first, thorough- 
ly burying the vegetable matter; and second, leav- 
ing the ground generally level. 

For fallowSf or old land, the principle in refer- 
ence to the quality of the work will be, the thorough 
pulverization and friability of the soil. 

In determining the power required indraught, the 
most perfect instrument will be used, and the trial will 
beeondncted in the most careful and thoro' manner. 

The same implement for testing draught, and the 
same team will be used for all plows in the same class*. 

The plows may be held by the competitors, or 
persons appointed by them, as may be preferred. 

The trial being open to competitors from any part 
of the world, fourteen plows were entered for pre- 
miums. 

Old Lakd Trials. — Before commencing the work 
the committee passed the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That the Plow which effects the most 
thorough pulverization and inversion of the soil, 
with a depth of farrow of seven inches, shall be 
deemed to make the best work. 



Name of 
Cooipeliton. 



Name of 
Plow. 



Name of 
Plowman. 



Dft. 



Wt. 
Plow. 



Price 
Plow. 



A. Fleck 
FMieh& Smith 



Eddyft Co. 



— — Randerson 
Minor ft Horton 

Starback k, Co. 
P.Auld 

Prooty ft Mean 

Boawoilh| Rich 

ft Co. 
-»- Finch 
H.L. Emery 
W. .UChsae 

&£. BnrraU 
ffoat) ft Ifow 



M. Hutchinson 



Wilkie's 

Scotch, 
Miehifpin 

SodftSub- 

•oil, 
\Va«hfn{^on 

CO. Iron 

Beam D, 
Schodac, 
PeeksktU 

No. 21, 
Trojan No 5, 
Improved 

Scotch, 
Centre draftjJ. Mooney 



J. BrydoQ 



S. R. Mott 



— Raiiderson 
, Mooney 

— Smith 
T. Wiiliama 



No. 5J, 
Iron Beam 

D. 
Empire A 3, 
Albany, 
Amstooam 

No.e, 
ShelUwheel, 



T. Lecmard 

M. M. Webster 
H. L. Emery 
J. Mooney 

E. Smith 



Connecticut I J. Mooney 
I Valley, ( 



487 


175 


406 


174 


439 


112 


343 
363 


109 
107 


379 
373 


100 
116 


383 


110 


425 


102} 


456 

437 
343 


129} 


360 
SOS 


196 
9H 



13.00 

10.00 

6.00 
7.50 

9.00 
9.50 

12X0 

8.50 

10.00 
10.50 



11.00 
10.50 



The lands were marked out 162 feet long and 23 
feet wide. The preceding table exhibits, 1st, the 
name of the proprietor of the plow ; 2d, the name of 
the plow, 3d, the name ot the plowman; 4tli, the 
draft of the plow ; 5th, the weight of the plow| and 
«th, the price, Z^-^ 

While the plows were in action, they were care* 
fully watched by the committee, and erery eiroom- 
stance which they deemed essential was noted. The 
appearance of the land after plowing, its friability, 
the comparative time of drying, the amount of vege* 
table matter left nncovered, were then carefally ex* 
amined . The result of their observations is summed 
op in the following remarks: 

A. Fleck's Wilkie^s Scotch P/oio.— Performed 
work in a handsome manner; the forrows were high 
set, and their form was well adapted to coyer the 
seed with a friable soil after it had passed under the 
action of the harrow. The materials of the imple* 
ment were of the best quality, being wholly of iron, 
and all the portions of it, except those exposed to 
the abrasion of the furrow-slice, appeared almost 
indestructible. In our opinion it is liable to the 
following objections: Ist. Its draft is heavy. 2d. 
Its weight makes it too laborious for the plowman 
to handle, particularly where the furrows are short, 
and the turnings are consequently frequent. 3d. 
Its price is too great for the means of ordinary 
farmers. 4th. It requires a more thorough train- 
ing on the part of the plowman than is ordinarily 
attained by the farmers of this country. 6th; The 
bottom of the furrow is left uneven, that portion of 
the bottom contiguous to the land-side, being deep- 
er than the portion nearest the furrow side. It is 
evident that this cut gives less friable earth adapted 
to the exigencies of the crop than if it were level at 
the bottom. 

French & Smith's Michigan Sod and £f«5-«o</.— 
We shall not notice this plow minutely in this con- 
nexion, reserving our remarks for a subsequent part 
of this report. 

Eddy & Co.'s Wathington Co, Iron beam D, — 
This is a strong and well made plow; the beam ie 
of wrought iron, and we should suppose from its 
construction, that it was well adapted for very 
rough and stony land. Its draft is heavy, and the 
mould-board pressed heavily on the upper and lower 
edges of the furrow, so as to leave the surface ex- 
posed after plowing, curved, from the effect of the 
pressure. This peculiar action not only expends 
power wastefully, but packs the earth which ought 
to be pulverized. 

R Anderson's Schodac Plow, — The good quali- 
ties of this plow were brought out in the fullest re- 
lief by Mr. Randerson, whose expertness as a plow- 
man was particularly observed. The lightness of 
draft of this plow is very remarkable ; this was seen 
as distinctly in the action of the team as from the 
indications of the dynamometer. It also possesses 
another quality which will recommend it to many 
farmers; it can be used by an inexpert plowman 
with better effect than most of the plows exhibited ; 
it runs easily without turning towards the land or 
from it, and when once gauged, it keeps the re- 
quired depth with great steadiness. Sinee good 
plowmen are procured with so much difficulty in 
many places, this quality of the plow will prove of 
great value. With these qualities, it fails in its 
pulverizing action; the furrow-slice is simply turn- 
ed, with scarcely any comminution of its particles, 
and it does not bury the grass and other vegetable 
matters on the surface, with that thoronghnese 
which good husbandry requires. 
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MiKXK Sc HomTON*8 Ptekskill Plow, No, 21.— 
Those of yoor oommittee who have watched the 
operation of plows for several years in succession, 
which have been exhibited at our annual fairs, are 
DO strangers to the excellence of this implement. It 
is constructed throughout by a rule, which was ex- 
hibited to somb of the members of your committee 
■eyeral years ago. At each successive exhibition, 
competitors have approximated more and more 
closely to this plow, and the great excellence of 
many of the plows manufactured in this State, is 
doe to the skill and ingenuity of Messrs. Miner k, 
Horton. No. 21 turns an excellent furrow, sur- 
passes most in pulverization, buries the vegetable 
matter well, is strong in its construction, durable 
in its materials, moderate in price, and light in its 
^raft. But in our opinion would be improved, by 
an apparatus by which the breadth and depth of its 
farrow could be more readily and accurately ad- 
justed. 

Stabbuck Sc Co.'s Trojan No, 5. — The proprie- 
tors of this plow were unfortunate in drawing their 
lot, as it was undoubtedly the worst on the ground. 
It was situated at the base of a side hill, receiving 
its drainage. At the time of the trial it was very 
wet, excessively stoney, and covered with a ranker 
herbage than any other lot on the field. The con- 
fidence of the proprietors in the excellence of the 
implement was very strikingly exhibited by their 
submission to its being tested without the slightest 
remonstrance under circumstances so decidedly un- 
favorable. It is undoubtedly difficult for any judges 
to make a proper allowance for these inequalities 
in the physical condition of difiTerent lots, and it is 
possible that injustice may be done in spite of the 
greatest care and impartiality; but your committee 
in making their award, endeavored, individually, to 
be ** fully persuaded in their own minds.'' Trojan 
No. 5 is undoubtedly an excellent plow, and in its 
capacity for turning under weeds and stubble, 
without ehokingj is probably unsurpassed by any 
plow at the exhibition. 

P. Auld's Improved Scotch Plow, made good 
work. It seems well adapted to adhesive soils, as 
from its form and the quality of the metal used, it 
will scour well. It lacks the apparatus for proper 
adjustment, which renders it somewhat difficult of 
management. 

Pbouty & Mears, Centre Draft, No. 6i. — This 
plow possesses an extraordinary combination of ex- 
cellencies. The point or share presents a gradual, 
easy rise of the furrow to the mould-board, which 
is on a gentle spiral curve, in its transverse and 
diagonal sections, and of such length as to insure 
a free and easy delivery of the furrow at its after 
end, and not requiring the foot of the plowman 
to prevent its falling back from whence it came, 
and having the cohesion of its parricles so far dis> 
turbed as to admit of the genial influences of the 
son and rain, those powerful agents of decomposi. 
tion. It is of that peculiar structure which is so 
well adapted to the form which the under side of 
the farrow naturally assumes, in the process of be- 
ing inverted, that after a few hours service, not an 
inch will be found which is not polished by the pas- 
sing furrow. 

The centre draft principle, seems almost univer- 
sally misapprehended by most farmers and plow 
makers, although it has been the characteristic fea- 
ture of Messrs. Pronty & Mcars* plows for many 
years. Most persons suppose that this appellation 
refers to the draft-rod, which dispenses with the ap- 
plication of the power at the extremity of the beam ; 
bat this is not so. Its- takes its name from the ap. 



proximation of the beam to the oeBtral .MctioB of 
the implement, most other plows iMTing the hum 
plaeed directly over the pcrpeii4ieiUer lMid«tide. 
The land-side makes an eoate Mif le with a perfea* 
dicular, from the sole of the plow, ami hslBce the 
furrow-slice, instead of being rcctaBgiil*ry is rhoM- 
boidal. The combined action of the ooolter ud 
plow, loosens the earth composing the aoate Migls, 
so that when the furrow-slice laps on the preeedisg 
one, the loose earth falls into the cheBBcl amde by 
the lapping of the furrows and completely bariet 
the protruding vegetation. This fentmre of the 
plow is looked upon by your committee with great 
favor, as it is almost impossible for n rectnagolar 
furrow-slice to be so laid as to shot in the grass so 
as to insure its decomposition , and to repress its 
growth. 

The inclination of the land-side nlso brings the 
ttandard on which the beam is placed within the 
body of the plow, the front edge of which is thrown 
forwards in a curve under the beam, so as to pre- 
vent the vegetable matters on the surface from 
lodging on, and choking the plow. The after part 
of the head of the standard, is extended in each 
manner as to secure the beam and land-side more 
perfectly, and being within the body of the plow it 
admits of the position of the beam being in a line 
parallel with the land-side, and also causes the line 
of draft of the latter, and the line of motion of the 
plow to be parallel one to the other. 

As the draft rod and other apparatns of adjust- 
ment attached to this plow, are in some respects pe- 
culiar, we subjoin Messrs. Proaty and Mears, de- 
scription thereof. 

'^Th£ draft rod. — The under side of the fore end 
of the beam of common length, is elevated from two 
to five inches above the level of the standard at its 
junction with the beam. At the fore end of the 
beam is secured a metallic graduating arc, having 
a slot of about six inches lateral extent, and through 
which is passed, vertically, an eye-bolt of about ten 
inches in length — about eight inches forming a male 
screw, the female consisting of a nut on the under, 
and a powerful thumb nut, or knob nut, on the up- 
per side of the graduating arc. By means of this 
arc, nuts and screw, the eye of the bolt may be ele- 
vated or depressed, and also passed to the right or 
left of the centre, and thus secured in its position*^ 
thus adjusting the line of draft with great accuracy. 
In front of the standard, under the beam, embrac- 
ing its sides and extending up back of the standard- 
bolt, is a clevis, having its ends secured by a strong 
bolt through the beam. This clevis has three 
notches to admit the hook on the end of the draft 
rod. One central, and one extending out on either 
side of the beam. The draft rod is a bar of ronnd 
iron — having at one end an eye to draw by, and at 
the other is formed a suitable hook or eye by which 
it is attached to the clevis after having been passed 
through the eye of the adjusting screw bolt. 

** This apparatus, when applied to the Pronty Sc 
Mears plow, (the land-side and standard of which 
are inclined, and the beam on a line parallel with 
the land-side,) admits of the plow carrying its 
proper width of furrow when drawn by two or more 
horses walking in the furrow, when the draft rod is 
hitched into the right hand notch of the clevis and 
full to the right in the graduating arc. Hitch cen- 
tral in the clevis, and set central in the arc and it 
follows equally well, a yoke of oxen or a pair of 
horses. Let the rod be hooked into the notch on 
the left of the beam, and moved to the left of the 
arc, and it follows the team of three horses abreast 
as perfectly as before, in each instance holdling its 
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■■d depth of farrow, tarDiDg oiti and co: 
r ««T«ruig tba lod and mil T«getsble DMter. 
mid Dp (ba merit* of thii plow, it appcaii to 
t it eombinM in a itrj rcmarkablt degree the 
rbat oppoeite qoalitiei of eaee of draft with 
ising power; it bariai the vegetable matter 
hOTODghljrj it is nade of verj excellent mate- 
it ia not expeniive; the workmaaataip ii of 
It qnalitf ; it can be easily repaired, and fa- 
in it* mia ii eeiilf acqaired bj the plowman. 
teady and eqnable in its moLion, reqairing lit- 
boT on the part of the plownan, and is sui- 
le of moat accurate adjastmeot. The com- 
itioD which we have beatowed on the dura- 
of the matariais, strength of constructioa, 
•t» of Anish, and general excellence of work- 
ip exhibited in this plow, appliea with equa] 
:o all the piewa exhibited bj the aame pro- 

woara, Bich b, Co.'i Iron btaa D, — This 
las the merit of being the cheapest of any es- 
I. Its conitraotioD gives it some advantages 
'ing is stanipir land, and from its facility in 
g, it is oouvenieDt where the furrowa are very 
Bat yoar committee are oonstrained to say 
he wotk performed by this plow, does not 
heir approbation, aail requires too mnch aid 
lie foot of the plowman to place the farrow- 
I a proper position. It packs and solidifiet 
rrow-dicB in consequence of the pressare of 
adar part of the mould board ; the draft is 

and its action ia vibratory and unsteady. 
:a'a Empirt ^ 3. — The same objections ap- 
ibi* plow as to Hnnderson's, but it preaaei 
row liarder and requires more power. 
L. EuCKi'a Jlbany Plow, doea good work. 

that it fails to bury the stubble well. 
CT. Cbase's Jmttirdam Plait ifo. 6.— Thii 
lent was not properly adjusted Tor showing 
uliar properties, and therefore your commit- 
lard no remarks on its action. 
. Bubball's ShtCl-iohetl Ploio. — Mnch inge- 
* displayed in the construction of this plow, 
•m inapection, and from theoretical oonajde- 
, we should have been inoliued to altribulg to it 
le quRliliei; but it failed to effect 



for many years. The siie of fnrrow-iliae praaorib- 
ed by the roles waa 7 inche* by 10 inohea. Th« 
ianda were 160 faet long by 23 feet wide. Twenty 
two [Jows were entered for eompetition, aad the 
annexed table shows, Ist, the name of the oompeti- 
tor; 2d, the name of the plow; 3d, the draft] 4th, 
sine of farrow ; Stb, the price of tlie plow, aad 6th, 
the weight of the plow, 
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Fkench h Smith's Michigan Sod and Sub-toil.^ 
or remarks on this plow for anotbH' 



bleu 



of the 






igh 
e from tbe foot 



MtNOB h HoBTOH'a Pttkikill Plots JITo. 31.— 
This plow does excellent work, ihongh intendad f«r 

a wider furrow, and working diaadvantageooa^ in 
tbis. It yet made good work, pulveriiing the soil 
in a aalisfactory manner. Tbis plow, aa well U 
No. 22, bereinafler mentioned, was held by a peT> 
Bon unaacustomed to the implement, and for that 
reaaon all Ibe excelleneiea of the plows were aot 
developed. It runs with great ateadineis, and re* 
very little interference on the part of the 



Conntcticut Vatlty Phv.- 
doubl of the excellence o 

: adapted to the soil where i 



.ow their own heart 
They would have p 
e than thej have bUi 
.ety, and to the farme. 
osly to require that 
e facts as Ihey preser 
-ith their conclusions, 



vilhoul fear, favor 



f Soil, TmAta,— Having thus finiahed the 
plows on " Old Ground," they proceeded to 
■■ entered for plowing stiS* sod. 
leld selected was of a aiifTclHy soil, with a 
Knd almost level surface, generally free from 
in a very wet condition from recent rains, 
tni with a Bod which had been unplowed | 



holder 

Frencb & Smith's Mickigtn Joint Plate. — Thia 
mpleuient has merits, but is inferior to tbe "Sod 
ind Subsoil Plow" of the same proprietors. 

Eddy & Co.'s JPaiJiingfon Co. D,— Thia plow ia 
lot ealculated for so deep a furrow aa aeven inofaea. 
Vhen working at thia deptb, maeh power is expend* 
ed upon the furrow aliee which ia hardened and pol- 
iabed by the presanre. ft cleans out tbe bottom of 
the furrow well, and runs very steadily. 

Ptikikill ffo. 22.— Thia 
plow does not leave the land aa light a* No. 21, aor 
is it as well adapted for tbe work required by the 

Prodtt & Meabs' Ctatrt Draft No. 25.— Leave* 
he furrow too flat end heavy for stiff soils, but 
luries the grass satisfactorily. 

R. L. Kmebv's ^ilAany PIoiD. — The furrows were 
mnothly cut, but the grass was not well covered, 
ind the soil not snfficienlly pulverized. 

BoawoBTH, Rich & Co. 'a Right and Lift Band 
Plow. — Tliis plow performed its work admirably, 
I a single exception of the great power which 
required to operate it. It pulveriied the soil 
, and buried the graas very ihoronghl]r 
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Finch's Empire A 3. — This plow has but little 
pulverizing action, and leaves the furrow slice heavy ; 
bat runs squarely and steadily. 

Gilbert's New Jersey Plow. — Was worked with- 
ont a wheel, and was deficient in apparatus for accu> 
rate adjustment, and its furrows were cut unequally 
as to depth and width. It requires too much power, 
when running seven inches deep, to become a favor- 
ite with oar farmers. 

Stabbuck & Co.'s Trojan No. 5. — This is a val- 
uable plow, and will undoubtedly be a favorite with 
many farmers^ it lays its furrows smoothly and 
evenly, but does not pulverize the soil or bury the 
grass as well as the «tandard of ^ood plowing re- 
quires. This plow, like many others which were 
exhibited, took too wide a furrow in proportion to 
its depth. We deem the growing tendency amongst 
plow makers to adapt their implements to a wide 
forrow-slice, as an evil sign of the times, fraught 
with the worst results to the cause of agriculture. 
No fault is attributable to the makers for this; they 
only comply with the demands of their customers, 
but we think it high time that an earnest efibrt was 
made to disabuse the minds of Farmers of this error, 
as it is one which must necessarily diminish the re- 
tarns of their labor. Like all the plows made by 
Ihese gentlemen, it is of easy draft. Messrs. Star- 
buck's plows were all held by Mr. Smith, who 
exhibited admirable skill as a plownan, and brought 
out their good qualities in the amplest manner. 

. Scott's Ohio Plow. — The proprietor of this plow 
stated that it was not prepared for working, and 
requested no remarks in regard to it. 

Proutt k. Mears' Centre Draft No. 5^. — Made 
good work, but takes too wide a furrow to do the 
required work on this soil in the best manner. 

Prouty & Mears' Centre Draft No. 30.— The 
general form of this plow is similar to that of the 
**5|," except that it is calculated to do deeper work 
in proportion to the width, which is a great advan- 
tage for stiff soils. Lightness and friability are the 
main objects to be attained on such soils. They 
should be plowed ^ne and well pulverized, not only 
for the purpose of making a suitable seed-bed, but 
in order that the action of the air may develope and 
reader soluble the latent vegetable food which they 
contain. The operation of this plow was highly 
satisfactory in these respects. The furrow-sliee was 
cut with great uniformity, (as per table,) and it 
was left beautifully open and light, while the grass 
was so completely covered as to prevent its growth. 
This was particularly observed by the judjres, who 
visited the field five days after the work had been 
done, (during which interval there had been a fall 
of rain.) in order to compare the condition of the 
land plowed by the diflerent implements. The lot 
plowed by this plow, lay considerably on what had 
formerly been the track of a road, which made that 
part of the soil, especially towards the bottom of 
the furrow, very hard, and increased the draft j yet 
the implement held its depth well throughout. The 
attachment of the draft-rod to that part of the beam 
nearest the centre of the jjIow's weight, is thought 
to have a favorable effect in keeping it to its depth 
and giving steadiness of motion. 

BoswoRTH. Rich & Co.'s Iron Beam E D. — This 
plow required less power than any other on the 
ground, but it was deficient in pulverizing action, 
and covered the grass imperfectly; and the sod re- 
quired the foot of the plowman to assist in its inver- 
sion. 

TJ. Chase's Amsterdam Plow, No. 2. — A 

tibstantial, and cheap implement. Sufficient 

d not been taken in its adjustment before 



trial, and the plowman not beiag accnstomed to its 
use, all its good qualities were not made apparent*. 

Randerson's Sehodac P/oto.— The remarka on 
this plow, illider '^old land" plo^ring, will apply is 
this connection. It is proper to state; alaO; that it 
did not, generally, work to the depth required. la 
this instance, twelve furrows were plowed before 
the dynamometer was put on, the average depth of 
which was not over six inches ; and when the imple- 
ment was put down to seven inches, for the parposa 
of testing the draft by the dynamometer, the far- 
rows plowed showed very conspicuously aboye the 
rest of the land. The great difierence in the power 
required to plow six inches, and that required for 
seven inches, will account, in a considerable degreei 
for the ease and expedition with which Mr. Rander- 
son's horses moved. 

Starbuck & Co.'s Iron Beam. — Similar to the 
'^Trojan" No. 5, but does-not work quite as evenly 
and smoothly as that. 

A. Fleck's Wilkie's Scotch P/ow.— This plow 
operated with great regularity, catting its far- 
rows seven inches by ten, with uniformity and 
precision, leaving the edges or corners high, and 
exposing to the air a large proportion of the slice. 
At the time of the examination of the field by the 
committee, the lot plowed with this plow was found 
to be in a much drier and lighter condition than 
most of the lots, and at a subsequent examination it 
was noticed that but little grass had grown between 
the furrows, — a result which was owing to the fnr- 
row-slice having been left in so friable a state that 
the ridges had crumbled down and closed the inter- 
stices. The bottom of the furrows, though cut 
more squarely here than on old land, (a different 
share having been used) was still liable to the same 
objection as mentioned in that case. The plowman, 
Mathew Hutchinson, is a very superior workman, 
possessing all the qualities which make the true 
plowman, and we should neglect a most pleasing 
duty, were we to fail in unanimously awarding him 
the praise which his work so richly merits. 

Starbuck's Trojan, No. 3. — Makes good work, 
and buries the vegetable matter better than any 
other plow by these makers. 

E. J. Burrall's Shell Wheel Plow. — Is substanti- 
ally made, but is deficient in pulverization and in bu- 
rying sod. The committee examined the various 
lands with great care on the completion of the trials. 
Five days afterwards they examined them again, 
and three weeks subsequently a part of the commit- 
tee examined the work, and the opinions above given 
are the result of their combined inspections. 

Sandy Sod Soils. — Our next trials were in a 
sandy sod soil, situated on the Island, north of the 
rail road depot. The soil was an alluvial sand, 
with a very tough sward, which had not been dis- 
turbed for twenty years, and which had been used 
for pasturage during that period. The lands were 
of the same length and breadth as those on the **stiff 
sod" trials. The following table indicates the draft 
of each plow: 



Names of Competitors. 


Nnme of Plow. 


DraA. 


Finch, 


Small Empire, 
Peckskill, No. 21, 


400 


Miner k Norton, 


380 


Miner A, llorlon, 


Piekftkill. No. 20, 


370 


W.i:. Chaise, 


Ara<«tcr(]am, No. 2, 


350 


Frent h ic Smith, 


Michijjan Joint, 


440 


French &, Smith, 


Michit^nn sod and fub-soil, 


450 


Stnrburk & Co., 


Iron beam. 


390 


Wm. U. Cbn^e, 


Amsterdam, No. 6, 


3&5 


Bo«worih. Rich k, Co., 


D, 


410 


Siarhuck Sc Co., 


Trt)jnn, No. 6, 


390 


Finch, 


Large Empire, 


430 


Randerson, 


Schodnc, 


340 


H. L. Emery, 


Albany, 


490 
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NmnworPlow. 


Draft. 


tettSS; 


K--. 




?ii^«^ 


SESSlS^ 




^Tu^^X- 
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' Oqr ramwrks on the *p«oial qualitiei of the sava- 
nl plowi ha** bean giren with so much detail an- 
dar tbe trial* oa " old land" and on " itifftod," 
that we d«em it nnneoeasarjr to say more in Telatioa 
to than in the preaent connexion, except the gene- 
ral rMBark, that the greatest defloiency noiiced in 
moat of tha plows which were EubmiLted for this 
trial, waa ona which wonld have entitled them lo 
commendattoa in aciff aad teoacioua soils, and that 
ii, thaj lapped the furrows too mnoh, which in- 
oraaaed the friability of a soil already too loose. 
They ware also deficient in bnrjing the grass. In 
most of the lands it could be aeen prolrnding 
throngh the interatioes, and a ihower baving occur- 
red so<Ki after the trials were finlabed, it grew in a 
few daja ao aa to oorer tbe Beld with a very onde- 
tirable Terdore. These defects, however, were 
admirabljr obviated by the plowa to whioh the pre- 
mioma are awarded. All the plowa were ganged 
to work iiz taohes by [welve. 

TxiAL OF SiDK-HitL Plowb. — ThesA plowB Were 
tried on a steep aide hill in the aama field where the 
trial* on "old. land" wore made. There were three 
plows entered for tbe praminm, vizi 
Bosworth, Bich b Co.'s, price |7.(K>, wt. 123 lbs. 

Prouty Ic Hears', 9-00, " 110 lbs. 

Eddy k. Co.'s, 9.00, " 111 lbs. 

They all perfomed well, and are well worthy of 
their makera' reputations, and of the confidence of 
theptlblie; but all thingaconsidered the; esteem the 
plow of Bosworth, Rich It Co. the best. It is truly 
an excellent implement, and they recommend it with 
great confidence to Chose requiring such an imple- 
ment, aaone which will give ihem entire latisfacti 



-Thte 



plov 



entered for this trial, 

PaooTt & MiABs' B 8ab-ioil Flow.— Price $10, 
weight 103 lbs., draft T50; in a very stiff hard-pan, 
filled with stones; sub-sail depth Hi inches. The 
drafcof this plow in a similar soil, but much more 
free from stones, was 650 lbs. 

PaoCTT b. Mears' C Sub-toii Plaw, price $S, 
weight 891 'ha. , draft 650 lbs. j in a sub-sail similar 
to that in which B was tried, less atony than the 
first trial, bnt much more so than the second one; 
depth lOj inches. 

BoswoaTH, Rich & Co.'s SuA-roil PI ote, price 
$7, draft 650 ibs. ; in a sob-soil similar in texlare 
and stones (o that in the second trial of Prouty b 
Mears' B plow, depth lO! inches, weight SSJ lbs. 
On a second trial, its draft was 700 lbs., with a 
depth of lOi inches. The adjostmeut attached to 
Pronty & Mears' C plow, by which the amount of 
pulverisation may be increased or diminished, ao- 
eording to circumstances, gives it a preference over 
others, and entitles it to a premium. It is proper, 
however, to add, that the plow exhibited by Bof- 
worlh. Rich & Co. was an excellent implement, 
and will, in moat respects, give good satisfaction to 

HKASDaMBNTS OF VARIOCS PLOWS.— Notwlth- 

atandiDg the acknowledged importance of the plow 
H bearing on tbe quantity, qnality andcbsapnesaor 
TMBtabla, and, to a considerable ex teat, of animal 
Im, tittle is yet known with respect tn U« theory. 
^)M ohatacle to ita iavestigatioa baa hitherto been 



the want of reliable data. A* oae oontriboUoB lo 
the removal of this obatacle, we unjoin the follow. 
ing raeasnrements of variona plowa which have baea 
exhibited at tbe trials i 




fifflil' 

lilllil 
llilili 

mm 

bill 



i 



I 



MiCHiaAH Sod and Str*-Mt& Pt.ow.— We have 
refraued in ibe ramarka hitherto oOared from mak> 
ing any comments on the plow oflered by 
French & Smith, and called by them the Ai.vr 
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Sod and Sab-soil Plow, because in our opinion; it 
eonld not be broaght into competition with other 
plows, without great injnstioe to the proprietors of 
the latter. In the first place, it is properly n three- 
horei plow, while all the others are two horse plows. 
Secondly, its double character distinguishes it from 
all others. 

We regard this implement as a most useful pre- 
sent from the mechanic to the farmer, and in our 
opinion its introduction will effect a great improve- 
ment in the tillage of some kinds of soil. It pul- 
▼erizes the soil in an excellent manner, which to be 
fully appreciated, niust be seen ; and it accomplish- 
es this pulyerization with an amount of power 
which, in reference to the work performed, is cer- 
tainly not large. It buries the sod completely and 
ooyers it with a coating of loose earth which makes 
a aeed bed almost as perfectly as a spade. 

In other plows tried, there was one size of fur- 
row-slice which the plow turned better than any 
other; if a broader or narrower furrow was taken, 
the plow would act less perfectly. This was not 
the ease with the ''sod and sub-soil" plow; it 
•een|ed to perform equally well whatever was the 
breadth of the furrow, and this quality we deem a 
great advantage. We do not wish, however, to be 
understood as recommending this, as a plow adapt- 
ed to '' all work.'' Where, from peculiar circum- 
stances, it is not desirable to plow deeper than six 
inches, we cannot recommend this implement; its 
peculiar pulverizing powers are not fully developed 
with a furrow shallower than seven inches. Its 
properties may be given in substance as follows: — 

1st. It is particularly useful where trench plow- 
ing is required; that is, where it is wished to bring 
the sub-soil or a portion of it to the surface. This 
is a useful operation where the sub-soil abounds 
with vegetable food in a greater proportion than the 
surface soil; as on alluvial and other very deep 
soils, where the upper stratum has been exhausted 
by cultivation. 2d. It is also exceedingly valua- 
ble for ordinary «/t^ adhesive soils, the greatest de- 
fect of which is their tendency to pack too closely. 
This defect is in a great degree obviated by the 
manner in which this plow performs its work. It 
cuts its fnrrow-slice in two parts, horizontally, by 
which operation it makes twice as much division of 
the soil as is efibcted by an ordinary plow when go- 
ing at the same depth and width, and from the fact 
that each part is turned over by itself, it fills light- 
ly, and remains in a pulverized state. 

In consideration of all the circumstances we 
recommend that a premium equal to the first, in 
ainount and in honor, be awarded to this plow for 
'' old land" and '' stiff sod" plowing. In view of 
the results of the trials instituted by us, and de- 
tailed above, we recommend the following 

AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 

To FaxilCH & SmTH, for their Michigan Sod and Sub-soil Plotoy 
for piowiof on " Oid land" and '* Stififsod" . .Diploma and ei5.00 

OLD LAND. 
Ist Premium to Pxovrr 4b Mxars for their Centrt Draft 

JVb. 5^, Diploma and 10.00 

id Fremium to Minxa & Horton, for their PeeksktU, No. 21, 8.00 

STIFF SOD SOIL. 
liM Premium to PxovTT k Mxars, for their C«ntr« Draft 

No. 30.....--* Diploma and 15-00 

id Premium, to Miner ft Horton , for their Peekskitt^ No. 91, 10 .00 

LIGHT SOD SOIL. 
Ut Premium, to Proittt ft Mcars, for their Centre Draft 

No. 95 Diploma and 15.00 

id Fremium, Wrl U. Ciuf i, for his Amsterdam No. 7, . . . . 10.00 

SIDE HILL PLOW. 

ToBotwoBTJi, RiCHft Co., for their 5uifH(0PI(n0, 

Diploma and 8.00 
SITB-SOIL PLOW. 

4BS, for their Swb-SoU Ptow C,Diplonui and $6 00 



The committee, in making the above awards, 
would not be understood as cdaiminf §miir§ ptr/ec* 
tion for any of the implements ; on th« contrary 
they believe there is room for improvemaat ia aU ; 
their decisions are intended to show, tkat, of the 
plows which came nnder their examiaatioai those 
on which the premiums were bestowed, were the 
best for the purposes designated. We would ear* 
nestly invite the attention of mannfaetarors of plows 
to the necessity of adapting their implementt te 
tpecial purposes. It is a great mistake to soppost 
that the construction of a plow "of all work/' as 
it is called, is possible. The difierent oiremBStaa* 
oes under which plows must be used, and the difict'* 
ent objects to be attained, render a difierenoe of 
construction absolutely necessary. For iBttaBce, 
clayey and tenacious roils ought to be thoroogUy 
pulverized, and to efl*ect this, they roust bo plowed 
with a deep and narrow furrow, and left as light as 
practicable. Sandy soils, on the other hand, slioiild 
be merely turned over, to expose a fresh torfaoo to 
the atmosphere, and to bury the surfaeo yegetable 
matter, without pulverizing or making the soil 
more loose — its lightness being already too groat to 
prevent the escape of the aeriform and liquid mat* 
ters which constitute the food of plants. It maybe 
observed, too, that plows of somewhat diflbrent 
construction are required for rongh and emooth 
land — a shorter inplement, especially, being re* 
quired for the former situation, in order to adapt it* 
self to the inequalities of the surface. It is obvi- 
ously impossible that the same plow can fulfill siieh 
antagonistic conditions; and it therefore beeomei 
necessary to ascertain what are the best plows— 
not for general purposes — but for the vartoas spe* 
cial purposes to which they must be applied. 

The committee would do injustice to their own 
feelings were they to fail to acknowledge their ob- 
ligations to Ezra P. Prentice, Esq., the President 
of the Society, for his earnest efforts to promote the 
success of their experiments, by valaablo advieo 
and intelligent co-operatfon. They also desire to 
express their cordial acknowledgments to B. P. 
Johnson, Esq., the Secretary of the Society, for 
his assiduity in anticipating and providing for all 
their wants during the trials of the plows. Much 
of the success which has attended their labors, 
is due to his untiring watchfulness and intelligent 
zeal. 

They also desire to express their thanks to all the 
competitors, without exception, for their kindness, 
and for the liberal confidence which they displayed 
towards the committee during the protracted tnalt 
of their implements. To H. L. Emery, of Albany, 
and Wm. U. Chase, of Amsterdam, their thanksare 
especially due for active and willing assistance ren- 
dered by them oo the field. 

Anthony Yak BxaoKK,') 

John Stanton Gould, 

Sanford Howard, \ Committoo. 

B. B. KiRTLAND, 

Peter Crispell, Ja. 

Note. — Suggestions by the Committee in regard 
to points connected with the construction of plows, 
which require investigation, and also hints in re- 
gard to conducting trials of plows, will be attaehed 
to the report in a supplementary form, when it is 
published in the Tramactions. — Eds. 

Large Field of Wheat. — We learn that Mr* 
William Cook, of Lima, harvested this toaaoa 466 
bushels of fine wheat from ten acres of land. Tho 
wheat was of the Soule's variety and was drIficA ii 
with one of Spencer & Co.'s drills. 
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BelectiBf Fmit lor a contiuaed Sopply. 

Thxbx are two reasons why home-raised fruit is 
better than that purchased in market. First, fully 
ripe fruit I plump with melting richness, may be ta- 
ken fresh from the tree for immediate use, instead 
of being plnoked while yet hard for two or three 
days of oarriage and exposure in market. Secondly, 
where froit is raised in one's own garden, the ten- 
derest and most delicious may be selected; while 
that which is to be offered in market is usually of 
such sorts as have a showy exterior, or yield the 
largest crops. Every man, therefore, who possesses 
a rood of land, should endeavor, as far as possible, 
to furnish his own table. There can scarcely be 
conceived a better combination of the elements of 
comfort, independence and economy, than in a suc- 
cession of the very best home grown fresh fruit for 
the nse of a family for the twelve months of the 
year. 

The time for autumn transplanting is now at hand. 
In selecting the varieties, there are several considera- 
tions to be borne in mind. 1. As a general rule, it 
is safest to adhere to those sorts which have proved 
best with the best cultivators in each particular re- 
gion. New and unproved sorts, no matter how high- 
ly they may be recommended, should be introduced 
sparingly. 2. A supply may be relied on at all 
times and through all seasons with greater certain - 
ty, by a rather extensive than meagre list. Some 
fruits succeed best in one season, and others in other 
seasons. For example, in one year nearly all the 
early cherries rotted but the Kentishf which in other 
years was passed as second rate. We had the pre- 
sent summer three fine sorts of early peaches ripen- 
ing at about the same period, namely, Fay*s Early 
Jinn, the Tillotson and Serrate Early York. The 
two latter bore but few specimens; the former by 
a profuse crop supplied the deficiency. One year 
may be.noted for its abundant crop of strawberries, 
another for its bountiful supply of raspberries, a 
third for its grapes, and a fourth for its pears. 
Hence a wide selection, provided the very best are 
taken, will prove most satisfactory. 

We have repeatedly given select lists of fruits in 
former numbers of the Cultivator. It may perhaps 
be interesting here to mention only a few of the 
best or most noted for particular purposes. The 
season of fruit begins in the northern Stares by the 
first of summer, with eherriet and strawberries. 
The earliest stawberries, really worth raising, are 
Large Early Scarlet ^ Burros New Pine, and Boston 
Pine ; the later sorts are Old Hudson ^ Hovey^s Seed- 
ling, and Dundee, The earliest cherries are Early 
Purple Guigns and the Doctor ; the later are Elton, 
Downton and Downer* s late. Holland Bigarreau 
and Black Tartarian are fine cherries, and also 
productive for market. Belle Magnxfique and Plum- 
stone Morello are excellent late cherries. These 
two sorts coming in thisyear, after the rotting season, 
were beautiful, sound and perfect. Apricots, ripening 
by midsummer, immediately follow cherries. Un- 
less they are planted on a soil with a naturally dry 
or well drained sub-soil, they are liable to perish long 
before reaching old age. Low heads are thought best, 
but are not proof against this disaster. The hardiest 
apricot, not of the highest quality, but well worth 
raising, and as hardy as a sugar maple, is the Black. 
Of the others, the Golden or Fishkill and the Breda 
are the most reliable. The Large Early and the 



I Moorpark are less certain and productive, althougn 
of fine quality and large size 

The Primordian plum, a rather tender and slowly 
growing variety, but profusely productive, ripens 
with the earliest apricots, and is for this reason 
very valuable. Early Royal and Imperial Otto- 
man succeed the Primordian, the Green Gage and 
Lawrence Favorite ; these are followed by Wash' 
ington and Jefferson; Putple Gage is rather late, 
and the Frost Gage quite late, and a profuse bear- 
ing market variety. The Lombard or Bleeeker^e 
Red, and the Imperial Gage are well adapted to 
light soils. Coe's Golden Drop is a fine large late 
sort, not always ripening at the north. 

The three best very early peaches we have already 
mentioned. They are followed successively by Cole*9 
Early Red, Coolidge^s Favorite, Large Early 
York, George IF, Crawford's Early, Morris White, 
Nivette, Oldmixon Free and Crawford's Late. 

The best early pear is the Madeleine. Afterwards 
we have those delicious summer varieties, the Ros^ 
tiezer and Tyson ; then the Barlett and Washings 
^on.^oth free growers, and great and early bearers ; 
these are succeeded by the Seckel, unequalled for 
high flavor, by Louise Bonne of Jersey, unsurpassed 
for productiveness, and by the Flemish Beauty for 
its free growth, large size and fine qnalitj^. The 
White and Gray Doyenne, on soils adapted to them, 
are scarcely equalled among late autumn pears. 
Among late autumn and early winter sorts, the 
Aremberg, Winkfleld and Winter Nelis are regard- 
ed generally as the best. The Easter Beurre if 
fully ripened and well kept, is a very desirable late 
winter and spring pear. The new variety, the 
Autumn Paradise, is likely to prove a pear of great 
value for mid-autumn. Onondaga or Swan's Orange 
and Beure Diel, as well as Bartlett, Flemish Beauty 
and Winkfield, are desirable for market from their 
size and beauty, to which may be added the Golden 
Bilboa, although but little above medium in size. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out those varieties 
of the apple which will give us fresh fruit through 
autumn and winter, and till the early summer fruits 
appear the succeeding year, the best sorts being so 
well known. 

Materials for Potting Plants. 



According to the Gardener's Chronicle, the best 
materials for the cultivation of plants in pots, are 
the following: — 

Loam — the best is procured from very old pas- 
tures or commons — the surface to be pared off not 
more than two inches — t'o be laid in a heap to de- 
compose for 8 or 10 months. A heavier and a lighter 
will bo found of great convenience, for plants of 
difl*erent habits. 

Peat — in choosing this, it should be procured from 
a dry rather than wet locality. If coarse from fern 
roots, it should decompose m a heap. Peat is of 
great value in keeping composts open, and assisting 
drainage. In this country, where it cannot always 
be easily had, leaf-mould, from the woods, is a 
good substitute. 

Manure — stable dung, quite rotted, is perhaps as 
good as any thing. It should never undergo fer- 
mentation. For some kinds of plants, eow-dung 
three or four years old, will prove very useful. 

Sand, of a pure white kind, is the most desirable— 
the nearer it approaches pounded silica, the better. 

To attempt any thing beyond mediocrity, with* 
out being possessed of the above materials, will be 
found a waste of labor. These materials should h- 
always kept within reach of the potting bench| 
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condition fit for immediate use. It is this foresight 
that has rendered the course easy to many a success- 
fui aspirant, and the want of it the ruin of half the 
plants propagated. For plants will not generally 
thrive in any compost, however carefully attended 
to, unless some attention is paid to their natural 
wants and habits. Plants in pots are in an artifi- 
cial position, and require a proportionate amount of 
care in cultivation. 

The Curculio— the opinions of Doctors* 

Where any evil is extensive, and its remedy diffi- 
cult, we are always sure to have plenty of prescrip- 
tions. Nothing exemplifies this truth more striking- 
ly than the efforts to get rid of the Curculio. We 
have at least a dozen remedies on record, nearly all 
of which have proved in a greater or less degree 
eficctual, as for example jarring them down on 
sheets; paving beneath the trees; syringing the 
forming fruit with lime wash; pounding the earth 
beneath the trees and sweeping up the fallen fruit ; 
confining pigs and geese ; repelling by fermenypg 
manure and other offensive odors; saturating the 
ground with salt; squirting over the trees tobacco- 
water or brine; decoying into wide mouthed vials; 
throwing them up to the frost, &c. Our object at 
present, ft not to go into a discussion of the merits 
of the various modes, but to give the opinions of 
a few men of extensive experience, now that the 
season for these depredators has past, and before 
the commencement of another. 

C. M. HovET, of Boston, for 15 years past editor 
of the Magazine of Horticulture, says, ** It can- 
not be denied, that thus far, of all the plans sug- 
gested for limiting their ravages, not one can claim 
so much merit as that of shaking them from the 
trees daily, during the whole period, when they 
make their attacks upon the fruit. All the bar- 
barous plans for disfiguring a garden, by paving it 
with bricks or stone, — making it a pig pen or 
henery — saturating the soil with guano or salt and 
numberless other modes, too numerous to mention, 
suggested by those who are novices in horticulture, 
are of little or no value, compared with that of 
shaking the trees and catching the * rascals.' '' 

F. R. Elliott, secretary of the Ohio fruit con- 
ventions, of the N. American Pomological conven- 
tions, &c. says, ** Of the many receipts that have 
been chronicled as certain cures, none with us other 
than the mesmeric manipulation of that veteran 
Pomologist, David Thomas, * stays put,* that is 
catching them on a spread sheet. Paving, salt, 
sulphur, &c. are of no avail. Last season I paid a 
penny for every specimen;* this year I can well 
pay in plums." 

A. J. Downing, in his Horticulturist, known as 
the best magazine on gardening in America, says, 
** We still think that pigs and poultry are the cheap- 
est and most serviceable preventives to the Curculio, 
when the trees can be planted in yards which are 
thoroughly i7ivestigated by them. There are doubt- 
less cases where, from inocmplete arrangements, 
this mode may have failed; but in all instances, 
where thoroughly carried out and preserved in, it 
will be found an efficient and cheap mode. Mean- 
while, paving is nicely adapted to the amateur's 
garden." 

There can scarcely be a question that a combina- 
tion of the preceding remedies, thoroughly applied, 
would be eflbctual in all cases. 

The Transactions of the Essex Asfricultural So- 
''lety, Mass., furnish the following from a contribu- 

* The actual cost is not a itAh of (his. 



tor,* which wo have found the best mode of pre* 
serving from the curculio new or rare varieties, ia 
small quantities for testing:--* 

" Last year I made two bags of old thin muslio, 
and drew them over two limbs about the time the 
fruit set. Within each of these bags I sared a few 
beautiful plums, and not a plum did I save on any 
other part of the' tree. Last spring I bought a few 
yards of bonnet lining, and covered the limbs of 
several trees, some when the plums had set and 
others when they were in blossom; for I found the 
enemy had made their appearance while the trees 
were in bloom. Undereachof these, I saved plums, 
apricots and nectarines, upon limbs of twelve differ- 
en t trees; and these were the only ones I saved. 
* * One small branch, covered by a bag, measur* 
ing six and a half by nine inches, contained twenty- 
one beautiful plums, hanging in one solid cluster. 
Upon another tree, I saved eight Moorpark apricots. 
I am training apricot trees in the form of a fan, to 
make them more convenient to be covered with 
muslin.'' 

Ularlcet Gardens and Rail Roads* 



Rail roads have had a wonderful influenoe on the 
production and sale of such articles as are quickly 
perishable. And on nothing has the influence been 
greater, perhaps, than on the market gardens about 
London. Covent Garden market has been famed 
for its remunerative prices of fine things. Accord- 
ing to the Gardener's Chronicle, $300 have been ob- 
tained ffom an acre of cabbages, $500 for an acre of 
rhubarb, $700 for an acre of asparagus, and of 
strawberries. Single forced cucumbers have sold 
for $2, melons for $5, forced strawberries at half a 
dollar an ounce, and grapes $6 per pound. These 
prices are high, but the expenses are enormous. 
Fitch, of Fulham, (who has sold nine cart loads of 
vegetables in one day by nine o'clock in the morning) 
has paid out for the use of 100 acres of land, manure 
and all expenses, nearly twenty thousand dollars a 
year. 

But fresh market gardens have sprung np all along, 
the lines of railways, and made a fearful cjiange 
upon the old gardeners. Land in the country is not 
a sixth part of the' price it is near the city, and rail- 
way conveyance is cheap. Many families in London 
now receive the produce of their own country gar- 
dens. Railroads and steamboats have effected still 
another change. French vegetables and fruits are 
brought into London before the usual time for the 
English markets, having an earlier climate in their 
favor. The London gardeners possess a decided 
advantage in climate over the northern counties, and 
large quantities are consequently sent north. In 
short, the old and limited bounds of trade are broken 
up, and a general distribution both of profits and 
consumption made throughout the kingdom. 

A similar result is taking place in this country. 
If our territory is wider, the greater difference in 
latitude will give the north the benefit of southern 
productions all the earlier. The Early Tillotsoa 
peach ripens in southern Virginia more than a month 
sooner than in New- York. A more general cultiva- 
tion of this variety there would supply New-York 
city with an abundance of excellent peaches before 
mid-summer. « This peach ripens at Vicksburg and 
Natchez within a fortnight of the first day of sum- 
mer, and the more central portions of the Union 
might he supplied much earlier than from their own 
raising. Increased facilities for transportation, the 
growth of cities, and a greatly extended caltnra of 

*M copied by Hovey'a Mo(. 
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Uaw, nost nltim>tely render the domesLic tradi 
(k«M «tiol«* of the greatest importance to prodncer 
•ad ««ii»iUBM', and tend ta equalize the ptice of land 
b; giTins the gsrdeneraand frail ralMri living 26 or 
50 Bilea from largeoiciet nearlj the some advantagea 
«B (koM fbnnarly within dose proximitj. 

Ume lor the Curcnllth 

M>ah atUBtion hai been excited the pre*«iit fear 
bj a aev remedy for the curculio. It wai flrat tried 
bj Lavrence Yoang, of Louisville, Ky., and hfts 
been repeated bjr olhsri. It consists simply in cov- 
eriog tM young frait, aaearly aa danger is apprehend- 
ed, with a ooating of thin lime wash, considerably 
more diluted than the mixture usually employed in 
whitewashing. It prorca quite eOectnal; bnl it must 
he repeated after ever shower, and even after heavy 
dewe, whioh waih offthe lime. For tfaia reason, it 
baa proved, in the p^M wet season, more laboriona 
than oatohiog the insecl* on sheeta. A dry season 
would be more favorable for the remedy with lime. 
It i« applied by mean* of a large syringe. 
The SlaMwick Nectarine. 

No new frait has excited so mach attention in 
Eaf land of late years, as this new variety of the 
neoiarine. It wa* introdueed from Syria, and al- 
though it ba« born fruit on the grounds of a single 
iDdividaal, the Dolce of Northambertand, the speci- 
mena disseminated among judges have received the 
highest praise for excellence and delicious flavor- 
It is about the size of the Elruge, but much paler in 
eolM'. Acoording to Lindley, it is "exceedingly 
tender, jnicy, rich, and sugary, without the slightest 
trace of the flavor of Frussic acid." 

A great sale of 24 small trees of this variety took 
place at London, near the close of last spring, the 
only trees then in market. They were purcbssed 
chiefly by some twenty individuals, mostly nursery- 
men, for an aggregate sum of over $800, averaging 
more than $30 a tree, and tome sold for more than 
$50. Time will determine whether, after a wider 
and longer onltivation, its high character will be 
MStained, and whether it will prove of much value 
in this oonntry. Fine nectarines, it will be remem- 
bered, are ^nite aa nncertain result among us, un- 
leti thej have received extraordinary attention. 
Doubtless they who pa; a high price for this will en- 
deavor to perenade themselves that it isquile asfine as 
its merit* will warrant. At the same time that enler- 
prise is to be commended, we must not forget tbai 
nineteen -twentieths of all newlyintroduced wonders 
among frait*, have ultimately sunk greatly in public 
estimation afterri^id trial, or been wholly forgotten. 
Thiisbonld render usoautioua, but not cause us blind- 
ly to reject every thing without a fair trial. 

Horttcnllnrml lSlM:ellaiiles. 

BI.ACK Xhot ox THE Plum. — Benjamin Badge, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who has raised and sold trees for 
the past thirty years, say* be has never had this 
malady among his plum trees till the present sea- 
son, and that in the inntances cited, it was intro- 
dneed from the East. One case wai with two tree* 
which came from Boston ; in another instance, twen- 
ty trees out of some hundreds received from the eas- 
tern part of the State were aOected ; and a few trees 
grown from tclaas received trom Hassachnsetts 
were eltacked is the same way. 

Thk Victokia RnoiA. — According to Spnice's 
Toya^ np the Amaton, this remarkable plant, 
gnwtag in water, has leaves lour feet in diameter, 



which 'increase to eight feet daring the rainj 
seaion. It i* even aeserted that somb have 
attained twelve feet in diameter. Bo great i* their 
site and so perfect their symmetry, that when tnm- 
ed np they suggest some strange fabric of oast iron 
juit taken from the farnaoej its oolar and the enor> 
moas ribs with which it is strengthened, increasing 
the similarity. At the eshibiiion of the London 
Horticultural Society last lomraer, a flower with 
two leaves of this plant were exhibited, the latlei 
measuring each fiv fttt Un tncAri in diamtltr. 

Eakls Second Ckop or GxArxs.— The Garden- 
er's Chronicle states that at last summer's exhibit 
tion of the London Hortioaltural Society, whioh 
closed the 13th of 7 mo. (July,) " there wa* ■ 
bunch of black Hamburg grapes, ptrftclty colored, 
from Mr. Wiliuot, of Isiewortb, which formed part 
of a crop ripe Qpon rin» that teere loadedieitk rip* 
fruil lilt Ftbruary I" 

Old Fobest Tibes. — We once oonnted the ring* 
of a Urge tulip tree at the newly eat stnmp, in 
Western New-York, whioh we made oat ninety year* 
old at the discovery of America by Colombus. Thia 
tree was 124 feet high. The pines at the west on 
the PaciSc coast, which attain such enormous di> 
mensions, have In some instances numbered nine 
hundred rings. Such a tree, consequently, would. 
have served as a bean-pole in the time of Gengts 
Khan, and was a tall towering forest tree of two 
hundred years during the eonquest of Tamerlane. 

Labge Obchabss. — Dr. Kennicott states in the 
Horticulturist, that eighteen mite* above Peoria, 
HI-, Isaac Underbill ha* Ave hundred acres in or- 
chard. He has in the lest two year* planted ont 
12,000 grafted apple tree*, and 7,000 peach trees. 

Pbummg. — It ia said that the donkey first taught 
ibe art of pruning the vine,' man being merely an 
imitator, on seeing the effect of cropping the points 
of the young shoots. It is not always the greatest 
wisdom to originate, but to turn to good account 
whatever by thoughtful observation comes within our 
reach. 

Luck with Tbees. — We have noticed that cer- 
tain men always have much finer peaches, and pears, 
and plums, than most of their neighbors, and are 
called lucky. Their luck consisted, in the first 
place, in doing everything well — taking what their 
neighbors called foolish pains — leaving nothing nn- 
Qnishedi and in the second place, in taking good 
care of what they bad; that is, giving their trees 
wide, deep and mellow cultivation, applying manurQ 
where necessary, and especially the Liquid manure 
from the chamber and wash tub. Great pains taken, 
whether with fruit trees or with children, scaTcelj 
ever fail to produce good results. 

Stib the Soil. — Tbe greatest horticulturist, al> 
moat, of the present day, says, "If I had 'a tall' to 
preach a sermon on gardening, I'tltonldlake thiifei 

Habd to aniT all. — At the American Congresi 
of Fruit Growers, in 1848, a fruit committee of nine 
persons prepared a select list of fruits worthy of 
general cultivation. Although many hundred sort* 
of the pear have borne fruit in thi* country, all per- 
haps pronounced "txcclUnI" by the nurserymen who 
sold them, yet there were only two that the fruit 
committee could tmanimonrfir agree upon to recom- 
mend, namely, the Seckkl and Babtlett. 

DEEr Soil and Deep Roots. — A. J- Downing, 
says, "I have seen the roots of strawberries extend 
/**/((' down into a rich deep soil; and those plunli 
bore a crop of frait five times, and twice a- "- - ' 
some and good, as ll 
only one foot deep." 
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Ust of Premiams 

Jwarded at the State Fair at Albany, 

CATTLE— Shokt Horns. 

Bulls— 0«tr three years oU^l and S. No award— 3. J. D Thorpe, 
Albany, $5.— 3Vo feore old— I. Sherwood & Stevens, Auburn, 
•90—2. 8. P. Chapman, Ciockviiie. $10—3. Geo. VaU, Troy, $5.— 
YearUngt. — 1 and 3. No award— 2. Lorillard Spencer, West- 
chester connty, •10. Ccrfiwj- 1. J. M. Sherwood, •10—2. F. M. 

Rotch, Batteruuts, Traw. and •S. Extra S(oeic>— Certificate to 

Sherwood & Stevens, for *' 3d Duke of Cambridge," which received 
first premium in 1849. .. • ^ ^ 

Cows— Oiwr thnte fears oW— 1. Geo. Vail, •25—2. D. D. Camp- 
bell, Schenectady, WS— 3. Thomas Hillhouse, Watcrvliet, •5.— 
Hkifxrs— ZVco years oW— 1. Ambrose Stevens, New York, ^20— 

8 and 3. Geo. Vaii, •lO and •S. Yearlinacs—l. Geo. Vail, •IS— 

8. S. P. Chapman, WO— 3. F. M. Rotch, 95. Calves— I. Geo. 

Vail, 910—2. J. M. Sherwood, 93 and Trans. Extra StocJb— Cer- 
tificate to S. P. Chapman, for '* Charlotte," which received the first 

premium in 1849. ,^ 

DEVONS. 

Bulls— Over three years oW— 1. R. H. Van Rensselaer, Buttemulik 
1^5—8. Johji Muir, sen., Hamilton, •IS— 3. Arden Woodrud, 

Wyomiiur, •S. 2w years old— I. John Freemyre, Schoharie co., 

•20—2. No award— 3. H. N. Washbon, Butternuts, 95. Year- 
lings— I. H. N. Washbon, 915—2. Leroy Mowry, Washington co., 

910—3. Lewis G.Collins, Dutchess county, •S. Caive*—1. Lewis 

G. CoUinsi •10—2. H. N. Washbon, 93 and T/ans. 

Cows— Owr thru years old— I. H. N. Washbon, •25—2. L. G. 

CoUins, •15—3. E. P. Beck, Sheldon, 95. Heifers— TVw years 

oU—1. E. P. Beck, •20->2. H. N. Washbon, 910—3. M. C. Remuig- 

ton, Cayuga county. 95. Yearlings— I. Leroy Mowry, •15—2. 

lTg. CoUuis, 910-3. H. N. Waslibon, 95.—Calves-^l and 2. E. 
P. Beck, •lO and ^3 and Trans. 

HEREFORDS. 

Bulls— Oosr three years old-l. Wm. A. Keese, Peru, •25—8. E. 

Corning, jr., Albany, ^15. Tu>o years oW— None exhibited. 

Yearlings— I. No award— 2. Wm. A. Keese, •!©. Calves— I. E. 

Coming, jr., •lO. 

Cows— Oo«r three years old— I and 2. E. Cormng, jr.,925 and •IS— 

3. W. A. Kee.««e, •S. Hbifeks — TSoo years old— I. No award — 

2. W. A Keese, •lO. Calve*— 1. No award— 2. W. A. Keese, ^3 

and Trans. 

AYR8HIRES. 

Bulls- Over three years old-l. E. P. Prentice, Albany, 925—2 
and 3. No award. Tujo years oU, and yearlings — None exhibit- 
ed. Convex— 1. E. P. Prentice, •!©. 

Cows — Over three years old-l and 2. E. P. Prentice, ^25 and 

•15. Heifers — T*ico years old — 1. J. McD. Mclntyre, Albany, 

•20—2. E. P. Prentice, 910— Culves—l and 2. E. P. Prentice, 910 
and ^3 and Trans. 

NATIVE AND CROSS-BREEDS. 

Cows— Over three years old—1. D. H. Albertaon. Lima, •20—2. 

Thomas Bell, Morrissania, S12— 3. Isaac Sheldon, Sennett, W. 

Hkifzrs — Hoc years old-l. Thos. Bell, •15—2. Isaac Sheldon, 
•10 — 3. Joseph Haswell, 83. Yearlings— I. F. B. Leonard, Rens- 
selaer county, 910—2. Joseph Harwell, •8—3. Thos. Bell, •3. 

Calves — 1. John Lossing, Albuny, •3—2. Milton Knickerbacker. 

Schodac, Trans. Com mend«d— Three heifers three years old, aixi 

one two years old, offered by John Townsend. Albany, one three 
years old by Thos. Bell, one by Joseph Haswell, and one two years 
crfd by John M. Mott, Lansingburgh. 

WORKING OXEN. 

Oxx!f — Over four years old — Best team from any town, W. Stree- 
ver, Kuiderhook, 925 — best single yoke. Jas. S. Wadsworth, Gene- 
•eo, •^h-2. Elon ^<heIdon, Sennett, 915—3. John P. Beekman, 

Kinderhook, 95. Special atcards for single yokes — R. Mesick^ 

Kinderhook, 95— J. B. H. Church, Vernon, •S— Arden Woodruff, 
•5— J. H. Sherrill, New Hartford, 95— John Brydon, Westmoreland, 
95—11. B. Banlett, Paris, 95— Joe. Haswell, 95. 

Steers- TTirw years old— Single yoke—1. John Muir, sen., 910— 
2. B. H. Streeter, Clyde, 98—3. Jas. S. Wadsworth, 93 and Trans.— 
Special premium to Elon Sheldon, 95. 

Steers— 2W years old-l. S. A Gilbert, Hamilton, 910—2. B. 
Benedict, Geneseo. 99—3. Jas. H. Sherrill, 93 and Trans. 

lb boys under sixteen^ for training steers— I. John N. Benedict, 
Alexander, silver medal — -2. Henry Conutock, Clinton, 93 and 

Trans. Special awards— To S. A. Gilbert, for training steers, 92— 

Jas. S. Wadsworth, for a pair of steers, (unbroken) 95. 

Steers— On« year M— Single ydee—1. J. H. Sherrill, 98—2. 8. 

A. Gilbert, 95—3. Jas. D. Van Vechtcn, Schodac, 93 ainl Trans. 

Sfpeeial awards — Lewis E. Smith, Half- Moon, vol. Trans. 

Tb boys under sixteen, for training steers— 1. S. A. Gilbert- 2. J. 
H. Sherrill, 93 and Trans, 

MILCH COWS. 

8. P. Chapman, 920. 

FAT CATTLE— Stall Fed. 

Oxen — Best fair over four years old—1. Edward Munson, Sen- 
nen, (weifl:ht 5,267 lbs.,) 925-2. A. R<^a, Preston, (weight 4,112^ lbs.,) 
915—3. John H. Boyd, (weight 4,017^ lbs .) 910. 

Single Ox — Over four years old—1 and 2. Jas. S. Wadsworth, 

(weights 2,247, and 2,197^ lbs.,) 915 and 910. Commended— A. 

Osborn, Watervliet. 

Cows — Over four years old — 1. J. M. SherWood, (weight 1,705 
lbs.,) 915—2. Aaron Taylor, Alden, (weight 1,855 lbs.,) 910. 

Fat Steers— 1. Elon Sheldon. 910—2. Milton Kniclierbacker, 96. 
FAT CATTLE— Grass Fed. 

^XMH— Over four years old—1. Elon Sheldon, 920—3. J. H. Sher- 
•19—3. Hiram Sheldon, Sennett, 98. 
\s STButs— 1. Jm. S. Wadsworth, 918. 



Cows— Over/ottr years old—l. Lak« Pntnam, WaiMW, •19-4 
Geo. Vail, •0--3. O. Lae, CamtMridlfe, 94. 

Heifers— 2%ns years ofal— 1. Joaeph Hanrell, •9—1 

don, •S. 

FAT SHEEP. 

Loico-wooLED — Over tteo years oU — 1. No Rwu4 i. 

Gypson, Oneida ccunty, ^3. Middls WooLSiH-Owrtwf mm 

old—1. J. M. Sherwood, •5—2. Z. B. WakemRii, Herlrinwr, 91- 

3. J. McD. Mclntyre, MorreU's "Shepheid." Sjprnkd •w u is 

For middle-wooled lambs, Richard Gypson, Tksni^— Ibr M tkmf, 
E. R. Dix, Vernon, Trans. 

FOREIGN STOCK. 

SnoRT-HoR5s — Bulls— 1. Georre Miller, MiirU«mf C. W., 
925 and Dip. — PaoU Lathrop, South Hadley, Mkw.,919 CsJwn 
Geo. Miller, Dip. 

Cows— 1. No award— 2. Geo. Miller, Canada WmC, 915. 

Devons— Bulls— 1. Lemuel Hurlbut, Winchester, Cl., 90 ni 
Dip.— 2. W. R. Sanfofd, OrweU, Vt., 915—3. Wm. L. Cowlcs.Ftf- 

mington, Ct., 95. Yearlings— Wm. L. Cowies, 9lff . C e m m 

Wm. R. Sandford, 910. 

Cows— 1. Wm. L. Cowies, 925 and Dip.— S. Lennal RtnlbaL 

915—3. Wm. L. Cowies, 95- YearUng Heifert^U Wn. U 

Cowies, 915. Calves— 1. L. Hurlbut, 910—8. Wm. L. Cowk% 

Tntns. 

Ayrshires- Bulls— 1. R. L. Colt, Patterson, N. J., ••SiidPipd— 

2. Nq award— 3. E. W. Woodford, Avon. Ct^ •S and Tnam. 

Cows— 1. R. L. Colt, ^25 and Dip. Heifirsr-R. L. Cob, D|p. 

Aldernets— Bulls— 1. R. L. Colt, ^85 aad Di^ 

Cows— 1. R. L. Colt, ^25 and Dip. 

Hungarian Cattle— Bull and Heifer — ^R. L. Cdt, Di^ 
SiioRT-HoRN AND Devon Bull— Jonathan Baldwin, BaifcA&rs, 
Vt., Dip. 
Working Oxkk— Wm. L. Cowies, •80— Lemod Hwlbst, SIS. 

HORSES. 
All work — Stallions — Over four years sld—l. I. T. Oram, 
Schaghticoke, 920—2. John L. Beunett, Montgomery comity, 918— 

3. C. Canfield, Poughkeepsie, 98—4. Foster Breed, Crown Poiat, 
Youatt — Wm. Streever, whose horse has heretolore received a pre* 
mium. Dip. 

Mares— 1. E. Corning, jr.. 920-8. G. Van Oiinda, Watarviid, 
912—3. P. F. Mesick, CoIumoiH comity, 98. 

Draught Horses— Stallions—I. Joel Young, New Scotland, 
920-2. W. A. Keese, 912 — MARES-Wm. Bullock, Bethlehem, 9801 

THORotioH-BRED HoRSES— Stallions— 1. MoTtimcr De Molt, 
New York, •20-2. O. K. Ijapham, Keeseville, 918^— Commcjuf- 
erf— Horse ** Consternation," owned bv J. B. Bnmet, Syracuse, 
which received the first premium in 1849, recommended a ^>eeiai 
premium, and horse " Lance," owned by W. W. Hufl^ Buflalo, 
wliich received the first premium in 1849, recommen^d a DipkMna. 

HORSES— Three Years Old. 

Stallions — 1. Philip Ilornbeck, Rochester, Ulster coanty. 915— 
2. A. U. Jaquith, Fonda, 910 — 3. Harvey Kimberly, Colnmbia 
county, Youatt— 4 Willam Hunter, Watervliet, Traiia. 

Mares— 1. J. D. Kingsland, Clinton county, 915—8. Peleg Cross, 



jr , Columbia county, 910 — 3. John M. Taylor, Otsego eomdy, 

Youatt— 4. John McCormick, Bethlehem, Trans. 

%'o Year Olds — Stallions — Garret Van Olinda, Watervliet, 
-2. John Muir, sen., Hamilton, Youatt— 3. Isaac Brink, Green- 



Y 

Tw< 
910—2. 
bush. Trans. 

Mares— 1. I. T. Grant, 910—2. S. A Gilbert, Youatt— 3. 
J. Day, Granville, Traiui. 

Yearling Colts — 1. Wm. Streever, Kinderhook, 95—9 
Hoag, Easlon, Youatt — 3 Abraham Oliver, New Soolkuid, Trans. 

MATCHED HORSES— For CarriagA. 
1. J. B. Plumb, Albany, 915 and Dip.— 2. W. C. Durant, Albany, 
910—3. T. S. Fuxton, Utica. 98—4. John B. Borst, Mont*yco., 85. 

MATCHED HORSES— For Draught. 
1. John Butterfield, Utica, 910—2. Jagger, Treadwril lb Perrr, 

Albany, 98 — 3. Truax, Albany, 9SH-Silver medal recMnmeud- 

ed to Reynolds Sc Wort, New York, for a pair of mules. 

SINGLE HORSES— Geldings. 

1. Lewis E. Smith, Mechanicsville, 910 and Dip. — ^8. llieodore 9. 
Faxton, 98-3. Nathau Morgan, Victor, 90~4. Silas W. Tobey, Hnd- 
son, 94. 

FOREIGN HORSES. 

Stallions — 7%orowgA-frrerf— Thos. Leach, Canada West, 980 and 

Dip. AU work—1. Wm. Walker, HarUand, Vt, 980 aud Dip.— 

2. Amos Bigelow, Bridport, 910. Draught— I. EUaha Norton, 

Chelsea. Vt., 920 and Dip.— 2. David Laurent, Canada, 910. 

Mares— Wm. L. Cowies, Farmington. Ct., 980 and Dip. 

Matched Horses— Andrew Holmes, Addison, Vt., 910—8. B.B. 
Foss, Chelsea, Vt., 910— Certificate to L. D. Harlow, Hartland, Vt, 
whose horse " Grey Hawk" received the first premium in thia rlam 
in 1849. 

SHEEP. 

Long Woolbd — Rams — Over ttao years old—l. Winant Yomw- 
hans, Sandlake, 910—2. John A. Raihimn, Otsego co., 98—3. John 

C. Collins, 95. Under two years old—1. B. J Hays. Montgomery 

county, 910—2. Richard Gypson, Oneida co., 98—3. 6. J. Haya, 95. 

Ewes— Ov«r two years old—1. John A. RaOibun, 9l(V— 8. Winant 

Younghans, 98 — Wm. Rathbun, 95. Under two years ofaf— 1. 

John A Rathbun, 910—2. J. C. Rathbun, 9S— 3. E. Scace, Water* 
vliet, 95. • 

Lambs — Rams— Winant Younghans, 96—8. Wm. Rath 



and MorreU's "Shepherd." Ewes — 1. Winant Yonngtans, 

8. John A. Rathban, 93 and MorrelPs ^' Sheperd. 

Middle Wooled— Rams — Over two years oltf— 1. J. M. 
910—8 and 3. (913) equally divided between F. M. Rntch awlJ. Mel>; 
Mclmyre. — Under tufo years old—l. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, 919. 

Ewxs— Oosr ttoo years old—l. J. M. Sherwood, •19-A. F. M. 
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B, SW-«. J. UeD. Hdnqm, K. 
!■■■ iWh 1 S.B Vaknu, •>-«. J. MaD. Urlmyrt, 
m Mi M.^B ahmfcuJ. "ftiw— r S. B. Wiktmu, tS-!!. J. 
IhftlletBtn^lBulM.'a "-BIwplind." 

MiWWiM B I m Org M yian «M— 1. N. M. Dun, Hupm- 
JN, tW-a Onia L«km, SuicD, K-S. J».pti HuweU, fc- 
--SMW l—^wil* L L. aVklM, Duitn, tl6-3. L. O. boUiiu, 
■■-> I. M-niNwaad, W. 

- -^' ™ E. KccH, Aunble, SIO->. L. 

— V*diT 1KB )«ri oW-1. L. O. 

E. Smw, «8-3. M M. U>n, U. 
I. L. O, ConiM, »*-3 R E. VttK, 93tai M.'f 
~ " " ins, es— a. I> O, Ciillni, 93 lul 




,„ X ri^dsffinwipfc sl 

1 IMM n«iil I RuwKii A Biktr. SS-S. Jw 

■id H.1 •■ Mnhnd." Smt-l. J». HuwoU, St 

Bikw, tt ud Et7> « Bbotihan]." 

BuBTbt fi> Wooir— IVn Jl«u— John P, Beekou 



riaU^l. Noainnl— ! 



LiMM JtMM— 1. No uwird-a. n S. CuRu, »3 iml M >( 
" gfaafcwd." Ew— t Rkbud OypMO, Si^—a. IX S. Curliii, #3 



FORElflN f 

1>»BB WOOtlB— JioiM— 1. Wm. 

— fw— Wnt. MiUu. tig. 



diUer, Mukhun, C. W., (10. 

_. _ MillM, tlO. Bk«— Wm. 

Uig«, SIO.— ^Idxilj— Wm. Miller, «S 

Uaiia>-nn|>-Jahn CiioptMll, 810. Snnt-ltMi Hindi. 

BnnrtoD, Vl-, flOd — -Ram LAiitAt — Gbd. CbdipIwII, WflnauiUor, 
Vt. U i™ tai>t«— Gm. CamplwU, W, 

Suflsr- Ksnu— C. B, Smilh, WolcwtviUo, Ol., BID. Si»*~ 

C. B. Sntilli, SlU. Jbm idmli— Geo. CunplxU, »]. 

SWINE. 

Biun— 0«r oHKaniU-l. Wiiunl Yoniwliaiu, flO-l. Ju. 

P. Nona. WUM Cta«k, K. Oht liz nmUi •■>! imidrau iwr 

■l ^-L Wm l Wibh, Duln, IB-l. Wn. CgoMoek, Lnuniii. S3. 

Vmm^Omi^iBni^ZlitM-ti. C. DBR^cklaiT— !%>.^'^ 
■UM Ml SamiHl Uorgu, Walerrlwl, $3. 
POULTRY. 
But I.OT— JohnChadwicli, New HuUWd, tlO. 
DnifH*— P. H. Rolch, K. 
PiLUiH— M- D. Wandt, Lontingbiir^, ftL 



CruLUHV— E. G. PUn, S3- 

Tdmih— R. L. Cvlt, S3, 

Mnmn Difu— R. L. Cnti, S3. 

CoMMov DocKi— Wm. Robton, Mi 

Limsi Onu-L P. AllEn, Bnllkla. 83. 

Wap Oms— Edmcd Van Alilym, Qneabuh, 13. 

Buuir Oiuc— Wm, Rabwii, 83. 

Cbua Onii— R. L. Cdi, 83. 

Rabbti— B. n. Vui Betimlur, 83. 

Ptw»— Amu SloriH, Hunillon onnlr, S3. 

vuxws. 

Roti Plov m ■■'TirT Soii^l. Prouty & Mian, BoHon, " Cimrc 
DntANd. n," 815 uidDIp— a.MuMr&Boiloii,P«kikill, "No. 
W," BIO. 

Soft Ptaw roa LioBi eon.—!. ProalfA Mean, " Centra DraA 
No »," 819 tad Dip,— a. W. U CbaHi, AnulFidam, " No. 7," SID. 

Ploit ran Piuovn, di Old Ukd— 1 Pronlv & M»r>, '' Cin- 
Ira praTi No. ii. 810 aud Dip.-t Hiuet fc Hoiwa, " PeakakiU No. 

SisE-Hiu. Ptow-BMVrotlli, Rich & Co , Tror. (8 and Pip. 

Spaciu Awtmn— Newall Fieucb, Rbibb, " Miehinii Sod Bad 
SBb-aaJ," 8U lud Dip. 

PLiOlVINO MATCH. 

I. 8. a Smith, SUIIwalar, SID-S. John Bandenon. Sehndii, (8 
— S Newell French, Rome, BJ— *, Eddy * Co., Uuku Villa«»> 



MnW. T. Bnn'B Co., Scl 



Stuw Qvtvn—vrm. a«T<ri Woresiiar, Hue., 83. 
Co>-CkiiiB>i br hon* powet— BmerT A Co., 8S. 
Cabt— It. O'Bria, Albaof, Si 



a. Mil, a 



haria^ imU 8flT« wai^Zi^ D^'— i 

i. »Mlt^*li»aJ,talnlmlllbL Ba J i nt i an4 BiJff^wZ 

Barfcv, ^AorTf Bnr a**!!, Lmmmm Cmdk, OiKHt AM, 
£»»> Hb-mW SMA Bd Oh Ani n^k-JoMa QaaU ftOoZ 

Altur.BBraiBadd^Db. O — ft w Bmob * Ollbait, TJS 

•man Slv«t laadri. BaAr-Bmarr * Co., V. Jffklu A 

Qtmtrol vki GwdniWf PwrfHHc^Eniefr A Co., Silret medaL 
FARM IMPLEMENTS, No. >. 

CAiuto initNut— Lyrnu J. Llnrd, Albany. SQ. madil. 
p„l,^„^, r ., inao wi smpreiauii 

Causa Paul— Hex. RoaerL Oliltou Parlr, 81 

Oum CbLDLi— Nlohala k Balay, Van Bnraa CiDtra, SS. 

RuD Raib — David Bay, C' — ' *" 

Oabdik Buaa— S. C. Buir, 

Hit roaii, Hueu ~ 
ClUDUl ScnsU^M HI 

Hat Riosiini~W. p. i_ , , ,_. 

E. B. Slaion, AUtanr, Dip. Qraa Scffka' hi^ BhalHi tl»t 

Brows k. CliadHjr, 'mj, 81. Bwur ZadlH and JifaM ^I 

S«1«T, Honii, Oueia DOOniT, •>. BkvtiU mtt ^aia—KmKW 

H Co., 81. >otau DJfpra-B. Paiuidc* * 8on,He«M,MM^ 

89. Coit-SMrf Hm-^ P. RoTBoMt, VnadUa Farta, M.I - 

i^viaf JDtiou, worthy parlieular nalieo — Enacry A Co- 
FARM IMPLEMENTS, No 3. 
Boui PovEi, oniweeporleiel pnncipla— Eddy & Co., UllM 



, , __, Op. 

uDu rsiu, SnAw Foan, Giam B 
•9 neb— O. i. MiUaid, paiii. Oitaida oo 









-Eineiy t Co., 81 tid 
powii— Eddy A 0», 



GiAn Drili,— p. Saynunt, Baal Btendeld, Dip. 

BioApcAif Sawm — P. Sarmoi^ D^ 

CuiTiTATOli Ite irtnal riinnh nnal, Brocliporl, Sip. 

PoiTULs 8AW-MiU/~-BdMf7 It Co., Dip. 

Goui ftmi.t.al, fir band powar— Eaiery A Co., Dip. 



ViGKTAaLC CVTTIK 



1-v. ETiTw! a . 

HUT AHD imiT iDiuunn CsLUcnoB or Ltn-aai 
II SiAtK— ^mciy ft Co., 8ID and Dip, 

MAClllNEBV AND IMPLEMENTS. No. ■ 



L Piuoen— Hoard le Ib^> 



rd, Troy, Dip* 









f* 



wilh Plow allacbed— Pin 

lUaiow, lUached lo 
Jroome Eonnly, Dip- 
uxE— O. W. Alleu ft Co., BnSUa, for KgioIiiib'*, 

MACHtn— Albcn Bows ShinriTiDo, Ohio, ht 

b, or qoacli inii looia— S. ClieoVEr, Bemii Hii^hla, 

Wm. H. Carr, Pbiladelphia, Pa., Ibi Croaidala'i, 



iirChun 



ia 7-a*— I. D. M C 



n Myeia, Li III 
loiwDRta, Ricti 

msWun^Hi 

BUTTER. 



BiraLna coonly. l__ ^ , 

Jii. P. Nuon. Wbite-Cnek, Trun. 

Bfeili ty e<r)i luiliT HniUy.>>iii y«r> >^ie» 
Sualonoovutr, SilierMilk.Cup— 3. Heniii 
Mil orijavu Bauer-KiuTe*-3. A. E. Hill, N< 
TW-Spooiu. 

Caaw SaA— E. Cluke. BTraciuF, Dip. 

n > =j_ •-■. ■ ■> ■j„k«ll, Syracoia, Di 

CBEF^E. 



Billing* ft Ambroaa, 

810-9 DowFoadih 

■, Dli— j. F 



r, 8s-t. 



Lebau 






OnmU Silar Sal>-J. P. B 



—3. Foiicolioa, 

IM (.'A«H— Junee unealut. PrtnnlDii, Seben. 

uArr'' ClwH-loha A. Clark, AllAny, Tiul 

iliih, Drl. CO., BIC^S. 8. McOrmw. MiOrawrillo 

piid, LawriDciiille. 83— •- E. B. Dii, Vr 

firfrf PrtTimtn irrf "Tf ' T'- "-"' 
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HEW TOBS WTATB PREKirM PlOWS. 




Ron^ A Kaan Caatn Dial^ ITo, 5} 

WkieJi Ttctittd tktfirit prtttimm/or/allewt »»4 eld Imnd. 




I A Hoctan'a Peekiklll, Rix 21 : 
Wkiek rtctitti tkt tteoni prtmiuai for botk/»lloir* and ttiffnih. 




French ft Smitb'B BCcbigas Sod tu)d 8tib-*oil: 
tThiek rtceittd a iptcial prtmium /or falloat and ttiff toilt. 




BoBwoTth, Klch ft Ca'B SldB-HUl: 
XVKUh Ttceirtd tht firit prrmium /or lidt-hill ploieing. 
ZT Cat* of the olher Preroiom Plows will be gives io onr oext. 
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91)e Janiur'0 SS'otc^Book. 

H ew*Ycirk State Fair at Albany* 

Tenth Annual Show and Fair of the New- 
Itate Agriooltaral Sooietyj was held near this 
ocording to appointment, during the 3d, 4th, 
d 6th days of last month. It was another 
gathering of the leading farmers, or perhaps 
g\kt with more propriety say, the leading citi- 
f the Empire State, with multitades of onr 
sa from other States and the adjoining British 
oes. The number of visitors was greater 
t any previous exhibition. This is sufficient- 
ived by the receipts for adq^iission, which 
d $10,465.61. The greatest amount received 
previous year, was $8,144.55, taken at Syra- 
I 1849. A heavy rain occurred on the day 
l^ht preceding the opening of the exhibition, 
lother on Thursday night follow%g, which 
ess prevented the attendance of some who 
otherwise have been present. The rains 
)tely saturated the ground with water, which 
>ned some inconvenience ; but as* an offset to 
tiey prevented the rising of dust, which, if 
aed dry weather had prevailed, would have 
great annoyance. 

h credit is due the various railroad compa- 

this State, for the facilities they afforded the 

in attending the fair. They all gave half- 

tickets during the week, and carried stock 

tides intended for competition, gratis. This 

eral plan, which we believe gave entire satis- 

, and it has, also, well rewarded the owners 

roads. We are sorry to say that the direc- 

the road between this city and Boston, but 

iy adopted this plan. Had they pursued the 

ourse as the New -York roads, the number of 

B from the East would have been greatly in- 

i, and the road would have made, in the ag- 

e, a much greater amount of money. We 

le this latter fact will not in future be over- 

by men who have the general reputation of 

Iness. 

{idered in reference to itself, and as a whole, 
chibition may be said to have fully equalled 
*mer one. If, in some of the departments, a 
Qcy existed, it was amply made up by the 
s and richness of others. The whole number 
ies was greater than on any former occasion, 
imber for horses was 286, cattle 475, sheep 
The horses and most of the cattle were sta- 
in sheds provided for them. This shelter 
oessary to protect them from the hot sun, to 
rhey mast have been otherwise exposed. But 
.rd to the appearance of the show, it had an 
rable effect, as it completely withdrew from 
ition most of the animals which usually con- 
so prominent and attractive a feature in dis- 
f this kind. 

occasion has been, generally, one of high 
nation; it has afforded the means of obtaining 
valuable information, not attainable in any 
ray, in regard to the various objects brought 
)r; and the vast assemblage collected and 
ed without the occurrence of any accident to 
their enjoyment. 

people are beginning to look upon these ex- 
it in their proper light. On the part of com- 
i^ the principal benefit is not the taking of 
it is the opportunity of bringing their ani- 
r articles prominently to the notice of tho^- 
Ht fwnons to whom they would otherwise 



never be known. The objeete are not only seeai 
J)ut they are compared, and by comparison, their 
relative defects or excellencies are aiade apparent. 
It is in this way, only, that correct knowledge eaa 
be obtained. A farmer, who breeds any kind of 
live stock, can form no safe opinion of its actnal 
value, without comparing it with other atock of the 
same breed. So, too, of the mechanic, in reference 
to his various productions; and in every branch of 
industry, improvement can only be estimated bj 
comparison. 

Nor is the advantage of comparison of less con« 
sequence to purchasers than producers* In procur- 
ing a horse, a cow, a yoke of oxen, or a plow or 
other implement or article, it is, of course, desired 
that it should possess the properties which would fit 
it most perfectly for the purpose to which it is to be 
applied 3 and by having side by side the various de« 
scriptions, a discriminating eye is able to select the 
best, with almost infallible certainty. These advan- 
tages are distinct and independent of the awards of 
premiums. The people, so far as they have the op- 
portunity of seeing for themselveS|. generally form 
their own opinions, and are but little infinenoed by 
the decisions of others. 

Horses. — The display of horses was hardly equal 
in respect to quality, to the shows of the two pre- 
ceding years J yet there were noble specimens in the 
different classes. In blood horses there was but lit- 
tle competition . Among those on the ground, we 
noticed the celebrated ''Trustee,'' the sire of the 
famous running mare ''Fashion." Though bearing 
evident marks of age, he still shows some excellent 
points. His head and eye have the striking linea- 
ments and expression so justly admired in the Ara- 
bian horse ; his limbs are clean and sinewy ; the fore 
leg, in particular, is remarkable for the length of 
arm, and for the width and shortness of the shank. 
"Leopard," an imported horse, owned by O. K. 
Lapham, of Keeseville, is an animal of much nerve 
and fire; rather tall, and somewhat light in the 
forehand for hard work and endurance, but not too 
much so for a racer. "Consternation," now owned 
by Mr. Burnet, of Syracuse, has heretofore recieved 
the first premium in this class, and is a horse of 
well-deserved reputation. "Young Alexander," 
owned by Mr. Ireland, ha^ also received the first 
premium as a blood-horse, and attracted here, at on 
former occasions, much attention. 

In the class of "all work," we noticed the well- 
known "Morse's Grey." Several of his progeny 
were also on the ground, which did credit to the 
sire. The young horses by the celebrated Vermont 
Black-Hawk, shown by Messrs. Felton, of Ticon- 
deroga, Breed, of Crown Point, and Bigelow, Oi 
Bridport, Vt., were animals of fine appearance, and 
good action. 

Among "draught horses" was a stallion owned by 
Joel Young, of New Scotland, got by the imported 
horse "Sampson," and another owned by Wm. A. 
Keese, of Keeseville, by the same sire, both of which 
were good specimens of this class of horses, as was 
also a five-year-old mare of the same stock, weigh- 
ing 1400 lbs, exhibited by E. Corning, Jr., of Al- 
bany. 

There were several pair of handsome matched 
horses. Those of Mr. Plumb, of this city, and Mr. 
Faxton, of Utica, were much admired. 

Among the young horse stock deserving particu- 
lar notice, was a pair of yearling geldings, owned 
by Wm. B. Seymour, of Clinton, Oneida county. 

Cattle. — There was a greater number of oattla 
exhibited, than for several previous yeara. The fat 
cattle were not aa nnmerona as at Syracuse^ and the 
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Devons were not oat in so great nambera. There 
was more competition in Short-horns, and thej 
were in general of better quality than they have 
been for several previous years. The most exten- 
sive exhibitors of Short-horns, were Messrs. Vail of 
Troy, Sherwood of Auburn, Rotch of Butternuts, 
Hillhouse of Watervliet, and Chapman of Clockville. 
There were other competitors who showed in less 
numbers. Col. Sherwood's ''3d Duke of Cambridge,'' 
and several other animals shown by him, imported 
during the past and present season, are very supe- 
rior specimens of Short-horns. The bulls of Mr. 
Thorpe of Albany, Mr. Vail of Troy, Mr. Chap- 
man of Clockville, Mr. Lathrop of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Miller of Canada, were animals of much merit, 
each of which had their respective advocates. Two 
young bulls, lately imported, shown by Lorillard 
Spencer, Esq., of Westchester county, were among 
the best animals in this class. They were of good 
size and form, and evidently of thrifty habit. There 
were many excellent cows. Among several, it must 
have been difficult for the committee to apportion the 
awards. The red cow of Mr. F. M. Rotch, two of 
Mr. Hillhouse's cows, Mr. Vail's ''EsterviUe 2d," 
Col. Compbell's, and one or two of Col. Sherwood's, 
were all fine cows. 

The display of Herefords was smaller than last 
year— there being but fifteen of this breed on the 
ground. There were among them some first-rate 
animals. The four-year-old bull shown by W. A. 
Keese, of Peru, was in all points a beautiful and 
good animal. Mr. E. Corning, Jr., of Albany, also 
exhibited a good bull and several cows, and some 
young stock. His cow, '^Victoria." will compare 
favorably with almost any cow we have ever seen, 
and without intending any invidiousness, we think 
she was not excelled by any on the ground, in re- 
spect to a combination of useful qualities. Mr. 
Keese's ''Matilda" is also a very valuable cow. In 
this class, we missed the usual display by Mr. So- 
tham, of Black Rock. 

The Devons were not equal in numbers to the show 
of last year, but as to quality, were not inferior to 
any former show. Among the bulls, we noticed 
"Major," purchased at the Syracuse fair of Mr. 
Capper, of Canada, by R. H. Van Rensselaer, of 
Butternuts. This animal still maintains the appear- 
ance and qualities for which he has heretofore re- 
ceived much merited commendation. "Bloomfield," 
shown by Mr. Hurlbut, Winchester, Ct., is a beau- 
tiful and valuable bull; and the bulls shown by Mr. 
Sanford, of Orwell, Vt., and Mr. Cowles, of Farm- 
ington, Ct., were fine. Very fine cows and young 
stock were shown by £. P. Beck, of Sheldon, Wyo- 
ming county, H. N. Washbon, Butternuts, L. C. 
Collins, of Dutchess county, Mr. Hurlbut and Mr. 
Cowles, of Connecticut. Mr. Beck's display was 
less in extent than usual, from his having lately sold 
a lot of fine animals to the Governor of Wisconsin. 

The Ayrshires shown were cheifly from Mr. Pren- 
tice, of Albany, and Mr. R. L. Colt, of Paterson, 
N. J. Among them were excellent stock for the 
dairy. A bull of a fine dairy tribe, was shown by 
Mr. Woodford, of Avon, Ct. 

Mr. Colt exhibited a heifer and bull lately import- 
ed from Hungary. They are of good size for their 
age, and their skins possess good handling qual- 
ity. Their form has nothing in particular to com- 
mend, though their limbs are good, and they are said 
to be fast walkers. Their color is iron-grey, and 
their general characteristics indicate that they are a 
v^ry distinct and pure breed. 

Mr. Colt also exhibited an Alderney or Jersey 
'>w, a most delicately formed and deer-like animal 



— ^just such a cow as with constant oare aa to shel- 
ter and feeding, would afford a large amoaiit of creui 
and butter. 

The number of cattle shown as '^grades/' was 
much greater than we have seen at any former txki- 
bition. They were chiefly cows and bsifors, anl 
among them were many of excellent quality . De- 
serving special notice, was a cow, foor years dd, 
the produce of a "Connecticut cow," by the import- 
ed short-horn bull "Marius." She was owim4 by 
Thomas Bell, of Morrisania, Westchester coaaty. 
She appeared to combine, with the most fanltless sym- 
metry, nearly every point indicative of perfeitioa ia 
a dairy cow. Several fine heifers of the same stoek 
were shown by Mr. Bell. The cows and heifertof 
John Townsend, of Albany, and those shown by 
Isaac Sheldon, of Auburn, were evidently valuable 
stock. 

The fat cattle comprised several fine animali. 
The four-year-olds shown by Mr. Wadsworth, were 
decidedly Ae best of their age that we have ever 
seen. Indeed we heard it remarked by ezperieneed 
judges, that they exceeded in symmetry and light- 
ness of ofial, any cattle which had ever come to their 
notice. A four-year-old shown by Mr. Sheldon, of 
Sennett, was of fine form, and with the advantage of 
another year, will be well developed. A fat Dor- 
ham cow, owned by Ambrose Stevens, of New-Tork, 
was remarkable for lightness of ofial and weight in 
the most valuable parts. 

The working oxen made a good appearanoe. We 
saw none of them tried at a load, and cannot say 
whether or not they were subjected to a trial of this 
kind. Five yoke of fine cattle were shown by J. 8. 
Wadsworth, and a team of ten yoke, several of which 
were fine, from Kinderhook, by J. P. Beekman. 
There were many fine steers, of one, two, and three 
years old. We noticed, as very superior, both the 
two-year olds and yearlings shown by S. A. Gilbert, 
of East Hamilton, and admirably broken and trained 
by S. A. Gilbert, 2d, a lad fifteen years old. The 
yearlings were calved the 5th of April, 1849, and ^ 
weighed at the time of the show, 2200 lbs. They' 
are of almost unexceptionable form.* They were a 
cross of the Short-Horn and Devon, — the color being 
that of the latter. A very fine pair of two-year-old 
steers, a cross of Short-Horn and Devon, were shown 
by B. Benedict, of Alexander, Genesee oonnty. 
They were broken and trained, in the most perfect 
manner, by Jervis P. Benedict, fourteen years old. 

Sheep. — The show of sheep may be said to have 
been quite superior. The large Merinos, commonly 
known as the " Taintor stock," were shown by 
Messrs. Bingham, of Vermont, F. M. Rotch, of But- 
ternuts, and L. C. Collins, of Dutchess oonnty. 
Other Merinos were shown by Col. Sherwood, n. 
M. Dart, Harpersfield, R. -E. Keese, Ausable, J. 
Hinds, J. S. Pettibone, John Campbell and Cveorge 
Campbell, all of Vermont. 

Of Saxons, very superior specimens were shown 
by C. B. Smith, Woolcottville, Ct., of the stock im- 
ported by Smith & Catlin, from Germany. We 
have on a former occasion expressed a favorable 
opinion of these sheep. This opinion is fully sup- 
ported, so far, and we think will continue to be, by 
the success of the stock in this country. S. H. 
Church, of Vernon, showed Saxons from his well 
known fiock. 

Of Long-Wooled Sheep, the number of really well- 
bred ones was not large. Mr. Rathbnn, of Otsego 
county, showed some good sheep. Bat the Leiees- 

* TheM and the two^emr-oldt shown by Mr. GSbett, saA iM 
three-year-oldi of Mr. Muir, which receivw ths fintnteauask was 
mUL to Hen. B. V. French, Braintree, Mtm. 
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,f .www. by MeMTs. Geo. a. Miller, of 

Mtrkkami C. W., were the prihvipal attractions in 
Ilia di|pftrliiMiit. Some of the ewes shown by Wm. 
IfilleTi were ia form almost perfect models of what 
a Mvtlim alraep should be ; and it is to be hoped that 
osr b r ee de r a of this class of sheep, have derived 
some eaefol hints from the fine specimens which 
hmv€ be«« thas brought before them. 

The 8o«th Downs made a rery good show. They 
were ehiefly from the flocks of Messrs. Sherwood, 
Roteb, Mefntyre and Wakeman. There were good 
•Aimala ie eeoh of these lots. The fat wethers of 
Col. Sherwood, and several cross-bred South Down 
•Ad Cotswold wethers shown by Mr. Mclntyre, 
were capital specimens, and did not fail to attract 
the atteation of those who know good mutton . 

SwiMx.— This department was not well filled. 
Ia auBibera, it was less extensive than at any former 
show for eeveral years, and we saw no animals of 
remarkable appearance. Some good pigs were 
dbowB by Wm. Hurst, of this city, and by Winant 
Toaaghana, and Wm. Webb, of Darien. 

PovLTaT.— There was a much better display of 
peultry thaa at Syracuse, thongh it was hardly 
equal to the show at Buffalo. Much of the good ap- 
pearaaee of this department, was due to R. L. 
Colt, £sq., of Peterson, N. J., who exhibited 
speeimena of four kinds of geese, and several varie- 
ties of fowls. E. E. Piatt, of this city, showed a 
eoUeotioa of fowls, embracing several valuable 
breeds. Mr. P. had also a fine specimen of the cur- 
rassow. Fine specimens of the Dorkings were 
shown by F. M. Rotch, Butternuts, and very hand- 
some specimens of the Spangled Hamburgh or Bolton 
Grey fowl, by John Chad wick, New-Hartford. 

Some beautiful rabbits, very large, with pendent 
ears, were shown by R. H. Van Rensselaer, and F. 
M. Rotch. 

Daibt PaoDUCTs. — There was a respectable show 
of these; but we were unable to take particular 
Aotes in this department, on account of the derange- 
meat occasioned by the tent in which the articles 
were placed having been blown down. 

The show of FAaM Implsmbnts was large and 
attractive; but we think there was less competition, 
aad for this reason less variety, than at Syracuse. 
Eaiery It Co., of Albany, filled a building of their 
own, 100 by^O feet, besides occupying a much 
larger area in the open field. In front of their build- 
ing was a fountain, which constantly sported its beau- 
tiful jets of water, and added much to the ornament 
aad interest of the general exhibition . There were 
other extensive exhibitors of implements, as Messrs. 
Starbnok It Co., and Bosworth, Rich & Co., Troy, 
Wheeler It Co., Albany, and Eddy & Co., Union 
Village. But we must reserve our notices of particu- 
lar articles in this department till our next number. 

The ** Mbchanics' Hall'' contained a great 
■nmber of useful articles, under the head of machine- 
ry, of various kinds, stoves and other contrivances 
for bousewarming and culinary purposes. Consid- 
erable of the machinery was kept in operation, the 
power being derived from a steam engine pat up for 
tbc purpose by Messrs. Low & Co., of Albany. A 
power printing press was worked during the exhi- 
bition, which explained the art of printing to thou- 
ids, by whom it was before a mystery. The pro- 
of printing on stone, (lithography) was aho 
exemplified. 

The " Mahufacturxbs' and Dombstic Hall," 
■teaeatcd a display which in variety, richness and 
mmmtj, exceeded anythinff of the kind we have be- 
;; but for want of room, we must defer par- 
Botieet till a fatare occasion. 




The Fbuit and Flobal Dbfabtmbnt was well 
filled. In regard to fruits, we believe the display 
was, with the exception of peaches, equal to that 
of any previous year. It was the general expres- 
sion that this department was better filled than at 
any exhibition since that at Poughkeepsie in 1844. 
Among the principal exhibitors were Henry Tail, 
Troy; Elwanger & Barry, Rochester; R. L. Colt, 
Paterson, N. J.; Jonathan Battey, keeseville; E. 
P. Prentice; Dr. H. Wendell; Isaac Denniston; 
Elisha Dorr ; James Wilson ; Dr. March of Albany; 
L. Menand, Watervliet, and Norman Briggs, 
Schaghticoke. Among the most attractive objects, 
was a basket of fruits from Mr. Vail, tastefully orna« 
mented and placed in a conspicuous position, contain- 
ing 34 varieties of apples, 31 of pears. 10 of plums, 8 
of peaches, 9 of grapes, and one Christiana melon. 
Mr. v. had also a box containing a grape vine, on 
which were eight well ripened and handsome bunch- 
es of grapes. Tne splendid bunches of black Ham- 
burgh and other foreign grapes from Mr. Colt re- 
ceived much praise. The show of plums from Mr. 
Denniston and others was very fine. 

Of Vbobtablbs there was about the usual dis- 
play. C. F. Crossman, Rochester, made a large 
contribution to this department. Specimens of 
blood beets showed by him, were unusually fine. 

The Addbbss by Prof. Amos Dban, was receiv- 
ed with well deserved approbation. His main sub- 
ject was *' Agbicultubal Education, the training 
up of the young mind with special reference to the 
pursuits of Agriculture." This subject was ably 
and thoroughly discussed, and was shown to lie at 
the very foundation of improvement in this branch of 
industry. In oar next, we shall endeavor to give a 
more comprehensive view of Prof. D.'s highly valu- 
able remarks. 

Several distinguished gentlemen visited the show 
grounds, among which were Ex-President Van Bv- 
RBN, Gov. Fish, Gen. Wool, Com. Thos. Af C. 
Jones, Hon. Mr. Fbbguson of Canada, O. P. R. 
James, Esq., (the celebrated English literary wri- 
ter,) and a grandson of Gen. La Fatbttb, from 
France. Delegates were in attendance from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the Agri- 
cultural Societies of Ohio, New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania and various county societies in other states. 

Steeping Seeds. 

My father brought me up strong in the faith that 
it was essential to success in raising Indian oorn, 
that the seed should be steeped before planting. 
He was an extensive, carefully observant and suc- 
cessful cultivator, and the first person who made 
use of plaster of Paris as a fertilizer in that part of 
our country. An anecdote connected with its first 
use will illustrate its efleots, and show his reputa- 
tion as a cultivator as well as the sly humour of one 
of his parishioners. 

A neighbor cultivated one of my father's fields in 
corn on shares, but declined to put on plaster al- 
though proflered to him without charge. A divis- 
ion of the corn was therefore made in alternate two 
rows. On his part (that is, on every other two 
rows,) thus set out to him, my father had a spoon- 
ful of plaster put to the hill. 

The effect was truly wonderful. A party of gen- 
tlemen in passing, being struck with the luxuriance 
of the rows thus plastered, inquired of a parishioa- 
er the cause of the diflbrettce. "Oh," said he, 
" there is nothing strange about it; the large rows 
belong to our priest, and the small ones to one of 
his people." 
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My own praotioe, like that of my father, as long 
9M I can remember, has been to steep the seed some 
twelve hoars in warm water, and then roll it in 
plaster. I have, also, for many years, carefully 
experimented with the various steeps recommended 
m oar horticultural and agricultural publications. 
This spring I used a solution of carbonate of ammonia 
and bhloride of soda in my garden, and my seeds 
came up finely; far better than usual, although 
there has been a very general complaint with us, es- 
pecially in the early part of the season, of seed per- 
ishing in the ground. 

For my beet seed I used the carbonate of ammo- 
nia with the most gratifying results. Indeed there 
was not a single plant missing on my two beds. I 
therefore tried the same npon my second planting of 
corn. It came ap a week or more, before a few 
hills which I planted dry along side, and for some 
time continued far in advance. This, I then con- 
sidered, a convincing illustration of the benefits of 
judicious steeping. 

After a while, however, I found that which was 
planted dry becoming more stout and vigorous, and 
of a deeper green. It gained fast upon the other, 
and has now far surpassed it in size, strength, and 
in general vigor. 

On the 15th of June, I planted a square of my 
garden for late corn, using dry seed of the shriveled 
sweet variety. On the morning of the 6th day from 
planting, it was up two inches, and perfectly even, 
and on the 10th day, it was eleven inches high. 
The same rapidity of growth has continued to the 
present time, notwithstanding the recent dry weath- 
er. To-day, July 13th, just four weeks from plant- 
ing, it is four feet four inches (4 feet 4 inches) high, 
and of uniform size and strength. (July 18. It is 
now six feet two inches (6 ft. 2 in.) high, a growth 
of more than 2i inches per day from the time of 
planting.) 

If, therefore, the soil is rich, and in proper tilth, 
why should it be necessary to steep the seed at all. 
Plants will not fiourishin water or in medicated wa- 
ter merely. They need for their sustenance and 
growth the peculiar nourishment which is to be ob- 
tained only from the soil. May ^we not reasonably 
infer that the moisture contained in the soil when in 
proper condition possesses some nutritive proper- 
ties which are not to be found in water alone. If 
so, then the water absorbed by the seed in steeping 
must be prejudicial, since it takes the place of, and 
excludes from the seed and the germ, the fertilized 
moisture of the soil. There is danger, too, of inju- 
ring and enfeebling the germ itself in steeping, all 
which will be avoided by using dry seed. 

I am disposed to think that this matter deserves 
consideration. The principal advantage of steep- 
ing, is to hasten the germination of the seed, and 
thus to get the plants up as soon as possible. Ear- 
lier planting, however, will, of course, bring the 
plant out of the ground at the same time, and if the 
crop proves equally vigorous afterwards, will an- 
swer the same purpose, and probably with less risk. 
Chablbs Robinson. New Haven, July 13, 1850. 



Agricnltural Capacities of Wisconsin. 

Eds. Cultivator — In pursuance to a call in one 
of your late numbers, asking for information in 
regard to Wisconsin as a farming section, this is 
•ubmittted. 

The country is bounded on the Lake shore by a 

of heavy timber, varying in width from five to 

miles, running its whole length. All of ex* 

lorth-eastern Wisconsin, is covered with tim- 



ber, consisting of pine, oak^ basB*wood, biokory uii 
beach ; and borderinff all the straamt, timbar gn«| 
to a great height and thioknaas. Thabalaaaaof tht 
country is generally distingaishad by oak opeafaui 
and prairies. From the center of tha 8tata aoacii. 
prairies prevail, with considerabla low wat prairit,. 
and a scarcity of timber. Going from the eenUtut 
the State north, the country is foand highar, dritr. 
and more rolling. Here the prairies ara amaUari 
being, generally, from one to ten miloi in length 1^ 
two to five or six in width. Timber iaabondaatfiir. 
all the wants of the country; the streams ara veij 
numerous, affording an abundance of water powsTi 
and in point of health the country 'is not sarpassedl 
by any in the world — the climate is deeidadlT diji 
and is considered good for pidmonarj oomplauits* 
The Wisconsin river rises in the north-west part of 
the State, and runs south-west to the MiasiBsippI; 
the Fox river rises near the same soaroOi (see ma^,) 
and runs south and east to Green Bay, BoUi these 
rivers are navigable for steamboatSi and at the 
Portage, or Fort Winnebago, approach within | of a 
mile of each other. The General GovernBient ap- 
propriated 500,000 acres of land to improra these 
rivers — to cut a canal at the portage, (whiob is 
about completed,) and deepen and olaar oot the 
channel , 8&o. This improvement is being proeaeated 
with great vigor, and will be completed anriag the 
ensuing year. Then a southern or eastern market 
is ofiered the choice of the fanners of Northern Wis- 
consin. A charter has been obtained for a Railroad 
from Fond-du-Lac, on Lake Winnebago, to Beloiti 
in the southern part of the State. The money to 
build the road will be procured on most favorable 
terms from England — negotiations to that afieet 
having already taken place. This road will open 
the center of the State south and north, to the 
markets of the east. 

Our school fund will be the best of any State in 
the Union, estimated at over three millions— com- 
mon schools will be free to all. There is also a 
university fund, consisting of SOOjOOO-aoresofseleet- . 
ed lands. 

The inhabitants are mostly Yankees, prinelpally 
from New York, Vermont, Maine and Ohio, aad 
will compare favorably in morals, general intelli- 
gence, and active enterprise, with any people in the 
world. 

It will thus be seen that in point of position, Wis 
consin, having the Mississippi river on its west, 
Lake Michigan on the east, with the Wisoonsinand 
Fox rivers and Green Bay running throngh the cen 
ter of the northern part, is unsarpassed in faoilities 
of getting to market by any of the western States. 

The Wolf river is a large and deep stream that 
empties into Fox, near Lake Winnebago. This ri- 
ver is now navigable for steam-boats 150 miles, and 
penetrates one of the best ''pineries" in tha world, 
where now is manufactured, annually, many million 
feet of lumber. Pine lumber is worth from $6 to 
$12 per 1000 feet. The soil is excellent, resting on 
lime-stone; it shows at first a black vegetable monld 
from 10 to 40 inches thick, next a yellow monld 
mixed with lime-stone pebbles; then coarser lime- 
stone, gravel and boulders, and then the rock. The 
soil varies in depth from 8 to 20 or 30 feet. The 
sun does not shine upon a better or a more beaQtifal 
or bountiful country for farmers. Winter and spring 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, bnckweat, potatoes, 
turneps, and vines of all kinds, grow to great lasn 
riance and profit. I have nowhere seen finer gaf* 
den vegetables produced. The prairie iiMid« oiritf 
to its fertility, and the ease with whiohit.iaMbdMt 
has the most adi^nirers. On a prairie farm, ofif jfM 
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laa till 3 aores as easily and well as the same labor 
>a one aara in New-Tork. Average crop of wheat 
is i$ boslialay though 40 is not unooinmon — corn 50, 
Mts40| rre 80^ Sto. A most profitable business 
•roQld be dairying— this having receive<]lleast atten- 
tion, and batter being worth Is. to Is. Sd. per lb., 
and oheaaa 8 to 10 cts. Any amount of good hay, 
(red top aad blae joint) can be had for the cutting. 
Bktep also ara most profitable. It would be impos- 
sible to fiad finer ranges for sheep than on the Wis- 
consin prairies. Sheep brought from Vermont are 
fbnad to iaorease one- third in carcass, while the 
wool inoreases equally in weight and quality. Wool 
eaa be deliTered in Boston for 2 cts. per lb. Ther& 
being no nader-bmsh or dirt, the wool is remarka- 
bly elean and straight. Sheep can be kept the year 
for 20 ets. a head. Fruit, also, would be very pro- 
fitable, having as yet received scarce any attention. 
All the best portions of the country are now in 
leeond hands, although many thousand acres are still 
subject to entry at government prices — $1.25 per 
sere. 

I have given you a rapid sketch of the country,* 
and will feel well repaid if it meets the wishes of 
^onr inqairers. I will be hapy to give any further 
information if addressed, post paid ; and will say, in 
this eoaaeetion, that I have the sale of 400 acres of 
Issd in this town, 20 miles from Fond-dn-lac, where 
is daUv steam oommnnication with Green Bay — 200 
seres is prairiOi balance timber, oak openings and 
meadow land, with fine stream of pure water running 
through it^-100 tons of the best grass can be cut. 
There is two good houses, barn, stables and out- 
houses, and 200 aores under fence and cultivation. 
This land was selected seven years ago — price $10 
per acre, will be sold whole or in part. Respect- 
folly, ho,, C. H. GasEK. Waupun, Fond-du-lac 
CO., WU,, jiugUMt 23, 1850. 

Treatment of Birds. 



In looking over a bundle of old letters, &c., the 
other day, I found the following sketch, written 
sbont tea years ago, to a correspondent. Of course, 
it was not intended for publication. At this time, 
however, when some very ultra notions on the sub- 
iect of birds are taking the rounds of the newspapers, 
|ierhaps your readers would be willing to hear some- 
thing on the other side. D. T. 7 mo. 30. 

I am fond of ornithology, but not of all its sub- 
jects. There are great villains that^y as well as 
walk. For practical purposes, birds should be di- 
rided into three classes; and we ought to regulate 
9nr enmity or favor accordingly. 

1. Soeh as live on the products of our labor, and 
render no hiineflts in return. 

2. Svoh as prey on those products in part, and in 
part on destmotive insects, &c. 

3. Sach as assist us without committing any tres- 
pass. 

Of theyirs^ class f perhaps there are very few, but 
the cedar bird certainly ranks among them; and 
I should name in the same indictment the larger 
hawks, and the larger owls. 

The second is a very large class j and contains the 
■nailer hawks and the smaller owls, both useful to 
lome extent in catching mice, besides the crow 
vhieh eats grubs. In selecting from this class, such 
at thonld be fostered or repelled, however, much dis- 
erlmination is necessary. Many birds that are use- 
M, elaim high wages ; and we must judge whether 
w* ean afibrd to employ them, or not. Of this kind 
■^ the robbin, the cat-bird, and the woodpecker, 
l|^ work some and plunder some. 
;;|Ey nile is, if bat few come, I bear with them^ if 



many, I thin them — I have no notion of giving the 
whole crop to pay for destroying a few insects; and 
it is but few insects that we care mnch about, that 
they do destroy. The worst kinds they generally 
leave untouched. 

I know some people say, "yon should not kill the 
birds.'' ''Doctor,'' said a lady in my presence, to 
an M. D., ''I h^ve never thought so well of yon 
since I heard of your throwing stones at the birds 
that came to eat your cherries." Yet I am confi- 
dent that lady herself would throw a stone at a hawk 
that came to eat her chickens, or broomstick a rat 
from her meal-tub or pantry. 

''O, that is a different affair!" 

Is it? Now let us be consistent, and carry out 
our principles fairly. Rats are useful — they eat 
worms, and even one another, when they are very 
hungry ; and why should they be punished when bir<u 
equally predatory are allowed to escapel 

'^Rats are nasty things." 

Then they are killed for being nasty! and birds 
are saved for being pretty! It appears, then, that 
partiality or prejudice, and not principle, rules. 
Do as you like, but ascribe the action to its proper 
motive, and try to be charitable towards others who 
differ from you. 

The third class is worthy of all our care and pro- 
tection. This includes all our sparrows, all our 
swallows, all our fly-catchers, (for the king-bird 
only eats the drones) and many others. In regard 
to such, I should say most emphatically, ''Fowler, 
spare that bird!" 



*<Ail work and no play makes Jack a dull boy*" 

Eds. Cultivator — Perhaps there is more truth in 
the above line than is generally imagined. I, for 
one, believe that there is more truth expressed in 
this simple phrase, than in many a gilded volume, 
whose decorations poorly compensate the reader for 
the nonsense found within. 

Farmers, in New England especially, labor too 
hard. The sole object, with too many of them, is to 
get money — to increase their possessions. They 
seem to think that a man's happiness depends upon 
the number of dollars he has — that enjoyment rises 
or falls in proportion as wealth increases or dimin- 
ishes. Now this is a very common error, and one 
which we are all liable to fall into. We naturally 
suppose that wealth and happiness go hand in hand, 
but we often find ourselves mistaken. The man who 
labors constantly — 

" From early dcwn to glounin* grey,*' 

infringes one of the most important laws of his being. 
He cannot cultivate' his mental powers if he would, 
for the simple reason that excessive labor so weakens 
the brain that he feels no disposition to study, and 
would find it impossible were he inclined to do it. We 
all know that by overloading the stomach with food 
we are rendered weaker, both physically and men- 
tally. The stomach is then compelled to rob both 
the muscles and the brain, in order to throw off this 
excess of food. It is just so with the muscles ; when 
they are over taxed, the brain and the other organs 
must suffer in consequence. And upon the same 
principle the brain, when too severely taxed — which 
there is little danger of among us at present — it will 
require more than its share of nervous energy in or- 
der to supply the demand made upon it. 

In order to follow the laws of Nature — which no 
one can transgress with impunity — we should never 
cultivate one set of organs while another lies dor- 
mant. The mind of itself does not form a man, 
neither does the body, bat both combined, when pro 
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taer];^ bals.DPed, form s mm peiFect in every reapeot. 
Farmers oriea compliln Chat IhcJr boys, instead 
of following in Ibe "good oid wny," are glad of 
H cbance to leani a trade, or gel bcbind [he counter. 
Not I do nol wonder at this in the least. We ex- 
pect too much of them. Tbcy are made to work 
with no induoement bat tbal of necessity, and then 
we wonder that ibcy "hale farming!" The lesB bays 
»re required to work beyond Ibeir inclinations, tbe 
better. Not that tbey should lie dormant, bot let 
them have proper induoement, and there will be lit- 
tle dan^jer of laziness. They require those energies 
far growth, wfaich grown people cnn expend in labor ; 
ooDiequenlly if we require bard labor of tbem we 
injure their heottb, and induoe premature decay. 
Excessive labor, even if it does not breakdown tbeir 
«onstitalions, bai a bralaUiing effect, as it eitin- 
g-uishes all lave ofsladj, and renders them capable 
only of animal feelings and enjoyments; thai turn- 
ing into a curse, what, properly regulated, is man's 
greatest blessing, and most prolific sourcs of enjoy- 
EDeal. SiLvANns. i 
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ted trap consists of a frame, com- 
posed ol two uprights, a a, abont 22 inches high , 
Joined by a lop board, b — the whole fastened on a foot 
or base c C c. dis a heavy piece cf scantling or block, 
which by means of grooves is guided along ibe up- 
rights up and down. In ibo lower part of the block 
are inserted a number of sharp steel pins, abnut se- 
ven inches long in the clear. In the part C, of the 
foot-board, is attached a small piece of thin board 
in the manner of a podat of a piano forte, which, 
when the trap is set, crosses Ibe passage of the mole. 
/■ is a wooden latch, suspended by a wire from the 
crosB-piecB of the frame, and terminating with a 
wire book, g, at the lower end, somewhat flat- 
tened. In the upper part of the latch is cut b 
notch or shoulder, (i,) as a rest for the pin block 
when the trap is set. 

Set the trap length wise over the passage draw the 
blook op and fasten it by the wire hook,fc. to prevent 




nocident to the Irn 
the passage of the 
the block falls it w 
the passage. The ground a 
■Bge should be taken out s 
■ nd the sides padded B^'^ ">< 
teben out sh 

"Ueed again loose in the passage; b 
-, the block should be tried if ii 
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right in the passage. Tb«n hang the hook 



of the latch into a similar book, projecting npoi 
from the pedal, ta tbal they may seperate upos 
slighteal touch, by the lining of tbe groand ooei 
side by the mole, whicb in an instant bringa dowg 
block aod pieraea the animal throogh- 

Tttiine Fraile. 

We cannot better comply with asvaral reqi 
far information on the lubjeet of drying fmtts, I 
by the insertion and description of ib« snaexed e 
The apparatus was made in Germany, and ww 
signed chieBy for drying prunes, fanl it will lai 
equally well, with slight modiflcatioiiB, for it) 
peaches, or apples. It is described aa follows; 

" The vault or exterior of the oven, fosr ai 
hair feet long, is surrounded by a brirk wall oh 
thick, so that the whole stove, abed, is eu 
six feet every way; the front wall, n, being > 
balfa foot in thickness. Atthetop, th«vaalti*a 




ed over with six inchet of brick work at the er 
of the arch. The (lues, J t, are about ronrueniBi 
square. The hurdles or trays, » m, for eonlail 
the prunes, rest npon shelves, fixed upon two hear 
It would be better if they rested npon rolltri, m 
to admit of Ibeir being pushed in, and drawn • 




with greater case. These tines of tray* are pli 
at a distanae of six inches from the farnace, » 
to keep the fruit from too great a heat; they ma 
made entirely of wood, but it will be better if 
bottoms are of open work, like sieves. Their we 
is such that they may be easily managed b 
woman; but in preparing prunes on a large ■« 
let them be made of greater length and breadtl 
as ID just come within the strength of a mote ro 

" The wooden frame, \ h, is that od whi^ 
two doors are bung. Tbe doiu', g, trUobaovat 
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I, (and wMeh U represented in the cat as open 
fiMtMMNi Up,) shots op the front of the npper 
•f ths ovcfn. In the middle of this upper door 
flap, it a roonid vent liole, for the escape of the 
IWat vapor, k^ is an iron damper, or slide, to be 
ilaeed in th« flua at I I, in order to regulate the 
Mat.'' 



liOciiats and Grasshoppers* 

, An impression prevails among onr people that the 
fBiemim Jtplcfi^fctM, commonly called the '' seven- 



|Mi Tears locnst," is the same insect, or a species 
IflUed to it, which, under the name of locust, some- 
commits fearful ravages on tlie vegetation of 
eastera eonntries. The two insects bear but 
Kttle resemblance to each other. The Cicada feeds 
■vfcolly aader ground, and on the roots of plants, 
pitting the period of sixteen years which it requires 
iereaeh its perfect or winged state, and during the 
htter state it eats nothing — the damage it occa- 
■ioBs, being eaased wholly by the perforations of 
hranehes of trees, by the female, in preparing re- 
ceptacles for her eggs. 

The true locast— (.ierydtifm)— on the other hand, 
I an insect whose whole period of existence is but 
Oe season i it feeds entirely on the leaves and stalks 
f plantiy and its voracity is such that it devours 
rery grtea thing it ean reach. It is what is popu- 
krljr o^led, ia this oountry, a grasshopper, though 
atoraMsts, very properly, make a distinction he- 
reon graiiuriioppers and locusts. The " red-legged 
rassho|^r," so called,— the most devastating 
looiosy porhaps, belonging to this country, — is con- 
dorod by Dr. HAaais as a proper locust, which he 
ills jScrydium /$mur-rubrum. It is this species, 
rincipally, which has overrun different sections of 
ir coantry, and caused very great damage by eat- 
g ap the vegetation of all kinds. They prevail 
oat in dry seasons. Heavy rains, or continued 
ot weather while they are young destroys them in 
reat nombers. We think it probable that it is this 
>ociea which has been very numerous and has done 
mob injury the present season, in some of the 
orthern oounties of Ohio, where a severe drouth 
rovailed in May and June. A correspondent of 
le Ohio Cultivator, writing from Erie county, in 
lat State, under date of Aug. 8, says he had 
ever seen grasshoppers (locusts) in anything like 
uch Bombers before, as tbey have appeared this 
sason. " They covered the fences by the road- 
ide— the boshes and small trees were loaded with 
bem, whoa tbey went up to roost, so as to bend as 
rttb a orop of fruit. I only saved my peach crop 
1 my Bovly grafted orchard of 500 trees, by driving 
liem oC the trees just at evening every night for 
reeks together, otherwise they would have stripped 
iie loaTOS all off, and left the fruit bare, as they did 
1 some eases after all our efforts. In many meadows 
ley left searcely any thing but the bare stalks, and 
ar pastures are gnawed to the ground, notwith- 
tanding the abundant rains. Oats and potatoes are 
Iso badly injured by them. They have been taking 
lomselves off for a week in large numbers. They 
y so as to fill the air like a swarm of bees, for hours 
igether, in the middle of the day, almost invariably 
ikiag advantage of a lake breeze to waft them south, 
sdl flying at a great height, are not perceivable 
Boopt by looking towards the sun." 

Tbia migratory habit is possessed by several 
pooiss of locust. We have accounts of their flying 

I —oh numbers in oriental countries, as literally to 

II tbo air, and obscure the sun at noon-day. The 

Iiropensity has been manifested by the '' red- 
'^ apoeies above mentioood. The lata Presi* 



dent DwioHT, of Tale Colleae, notices their ap- 
pearance in Massachusetts and parts of Vermont la 
1797 and 1798. He observes: 

'* At times, particularlv a little before their dis- 
appearance, they collect m clouds, rise high in tbo 
atmosphere, and take extensive flights, of wJiiob 
neither the course nor the direction [ 7] has hitherto 
been discovered. I was authentically informed that 
some persons employed in raising the steeple of tho 
church in Williamstown, were, while standing near 
the same, covered by them, and saw, at the same 
time, vast numbers of them flying far above their 
heads." 

Thick and Thin Seeding* 

The proper quantity of seed, for the various grains, 
to be sown to the acre, is a subject on which much 
has been said and written, especially in Englandj 
where many experiments in relation to it have been 
made. The question cannot bo fully settled, with- 
out a long series of carefully conducted experiments, 
made and repeated under the same circumstances. 

The Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society 
for 1849, contain the results of some trials, by Mr. 
Adam Clark, of West-Dresden, Yates county, in 
sowing various quantities of wheat to the acre. The 
communication of Mr. C. was referred to a commit- 
tee, of which John DsLAFiBLD, Esq., was chairman, 
who submitted a report from which we take the fol- 
lowing: 

The experiments of Mr. Clark show that wheat 
planted uniformly at distances of 1| inches apart, 
will require about 224| lbs. or 3 bushels 44| lbs. 
per acre. This weight of wheat consists of about 
2,890,320 grains. Mr. Clark planted a portion of 
ground in this manner, which was harvested at the 
proper season and thrashed on the 22d of August, 
and weighed on the 17th December — estimating 
every ounce to contain 800 grains, as weighed by 
him. The product of an acre similarly treated pro- 
duces 63,248,000 grains, or 4,160 lbs., which is 
equal to 69 bushels 10 lbs. of wheat per acre. 

The second experiment shows that about two bush- 
els of wheat, or 126 lbs., sowed on an acre of ground 
at the 'uniform distance of two inches apart, will 
yield 3,580 lbs. of wheat, or 59 bushels 40 lbs. per 
acre. In this experiment the number of grains 
sowed to an acre is about 1,616,000. 

It has been usually estimated that in broad-cast 
sowing of wheat under favorable circumstances as 
to weather and condition of the soil, the average depo- 
sit of seed is 48 grains per square foot; if so, an 
acre of broad-cast requires 2,090,880 grains; and 
estimating this quantity at the weight of Mr. Clark's 
wheat, it gives 2 bushels and 44 lbs. per acre. It 
would have been advisable to measure and weigh 
the seed before planting, as well as after harvest, as 
season and cultivation may essentially vary the rela- 
tive quantity and quality of the seed and the product. 
We would have been pleased to know, also, whether 
every seed planted, arrived at maturity; if not, what 
proportion was imperfect or destroyed. It is well 
known that a large per centage of the wheat sown 
broad -cast is lost to the farmer. We need therefore 
very exact observation, to approximate a fair esti- 
mate of comparisons. 

The following is the substance of Mr. Clark's state- 
ment: 

On 23d September, 1848, I prepared four beds of 
ground to plant with wheat, on a summer fallow 
that had been twice plowed during the summer. 
The ground was prepared by flnely pulverising it 
with a hoe and rake, to the depth of eight inebes. 
Four bods wore aeooratoly measoredi oaob ono- 
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fourth of a rod sqaare, leaving a walk of about 7 
inchea between them ; they were nnmbered and sub- 
divided as follows: No. 1, in squares 1| inches each 
way; No. 2, about 2 inches; No. 3, a little short of 
3 inches; No. 4, di inches, including the outside 
lines of each bed. Then with the thumb and finger 
I carernlly dropped a kernel of wheat in the corner 
of each small square, of No. 1 and 2; then, with a 
•tick prepared for the purpose, I placed each grain 
1| inches below the surface, and then with the head 
of a rake made the surface entirely smooth. On 
Monday, 25th, I planted Nos. 3 and 4 in the same 
manner; they were all planted with the Soule's va- 
riety of wheat — the seed dry, without any prepara- 
tion. The soil is a clay loam, with a slight inclina- 
tion to the north and north-west, and fully exposed 
to the winds from those directions. I used no ferti- 
lizers, except a little Gypsum ; on 17thof May. while 
sowing on the rest of the field, I gave the bed a 
slight coating at the rate of from 1^ to 2 bushels per 
acre. Harvested July 2dth, 1849, with a hand cradle 
and bound it in sheaves and carried it into the barn 
in about two weeks. The parcels carefully shelled 
and kept separate. On the 22d August, each par- 
cel was weighed separately, by sealed scales, the re- 
sult of which may be found in the annexed table. 
On the 17th of December, 3 oz. were weighed in 
sealed scales, and by counting all the grains weighed, 
I found that there were 800 grains in an ounce. An 
estimate of the amount of seed planted is made from 
this data, as well as the average product from each. 

No. 1. — Number of grains planted 4,488; weight 
of product in pounds and ounces, 6 lbs. 8 oz; amount 
of seed sown per acre, 3 bu. 45 lbs.; yield per acre 
in bushels, 69 bu. 20 lbs. 

No. 2. — Number of grains planted, 2,525; weight 
of product in lbs. and oz., 5 lbs. 9^ oz.; amount of 
seed sown per acre, 2 bu. 6 lbs. ; yield per acre in 
bushels, 59 bu. 40 lbs. 

No. 3. — Number of grains planted 1,206; weight 
of product in lbs. and oz., 4 lbs. 12 oz.; amount of 
seed sown per acre, 1 bu ; yield per acre in bushels, 
50 bu. 40 lbs. 

No. 4. — Number of grains planted, 870; weight 
of product in lbs. and oz., 4 lbs. 4 oz. ; amount of 
seed sown per acre, 43 J lbs. ; yield per acre in bush- 
els, 45 bu. 20 lbs. 

** Notes on American Farming." 

The March and July numbers of the Scottish Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture contain several pages 
under this head, purporting to have been written by 
an Englishman who has spent some time in travel- 
ling in this country, and particularly noticing its ag- 
riculture. His remarks, in general, are expressed 
in a kindly spirit, and we think he intended to give a 
fair view of our farming, as he saw it; though he 
has, nevertheless, fallen into occasional errors — the 
result, perhaps, of limited observation, and the want 
of practical knowledge, in some instances, of the 
subjects on which he speaks. We make some ex- 
tracts, both for the purpose of correcting errors, and 
to show how some of our resources and products, as 
well as some of our customs, strike the mind of a 
stranger. In regard to the cultivation of fruit in 
this country, the writer says: 

" In scarcely any department of cnltivation has 
there been such a decided improvement as in that of 
fruit. At present, throughout the whole Union, 
there is quite an excitement in the object of raising 
fine fruits. Numerous societies have been formed 
for the purpose of giving encouragement to cultiva- 
tors, and not a few of the pages of the agricultural 
^pers are devoted to accounts of improvements^ and 




of new fruits raised. It Is the general opiaist 
the time is not far distant when the export ef 
will exceed in amount (that is to .say, if ttoa 
demand for it) that of any artiele of. export. ■ 

** To judge of the value and iMportaneeef 
crop to the agriculturists of the StateSi it mmI 
remembered, that what we have been de»eriKif 
the flourishing condition of only one State is bit' 
type of others. In the Northern States there 
numberless orchards, not only of pear aad ^ffli^ 
of peach and other fruit trees. 'There are 
orchards in New Jersey and Delaware ooeaj 
upwards of a hundred acres each. There is 
Reybold's, covering a thousand aeres. The 
this latter orchard are so large as to gite 
employment to two steamboats and a eehooMr 
conveying the fruit to market.' And attaehed 
almost every farm there is a large or small orel 
One of the most striking curiosities of New»Terk| 
the fruit season, is the various steam aad 
boats bringing their freights to the market. 
year we frequently went to the markets, aad ir«i 
abundantly repaid for the trouble. We oettsislj 
never expect to see such a gorgeous display of hm 
again. As might be expeotea from the stateiili 
we have given, fruit is everywhere oheap. Pstchn( 
large, luscious, three a-penny of our money; aoM 
particularly large, one and two oeats, sometiwii 
four cents a-pieoe — the latter would have ke4| 
charged a shilling or two here. The erop of apj^ 
was last year considered a failure^ and ^et we iai 
bought three beautiful ones for a cent. No one h 
this country can have an idea of the amasiagly nt 
flavour of some kinds of American apples. Tkosts^ 
highly prized here, as real Amerieaasi eosvsyy 
idea of the best quality of fruit to be obtained toii 
mere trifle in the fruit-growing States.'' 

The writer seems highly pleased with most of oar 
farm implements. He says: 

'^ The agricultural implements in the Uiitel 
States are much lighter in construction thss is tkii 
country, the plows particularly so. Thess srt 
well adapted for the peculiarities of the lasd. 1( 
would be impossible to plow land reeeatiiy elesrdj 
with all the stumps and roots scattered here tP 
there, with the heavy plows of this countiy. It M 
astonishing to see how easily the farmer tnras smM 
from the stumps ; and even should he fall foulof oiS] 
the plough is so light, that he can Jiliip it past tU 
obstruction very easily. Old Country farmers sM 
disposed to find fault with them, but they are sooi 
taught to perceive that they are very well adaptd 
to the kind of labour they have to perform. Will 
reference to other implements, the same rale holds 
The hay-forks are amazingly light and handy: I 
young boy can easily use them. SeytheSi hatehets 
&c., are all made exceedingly light and portabli 
and in this we think the Yankees show real wisdea 
There was no real utility to be gained by havtij 
huge heavy instruments to deal with. A farmer wh 
had had, both in this country and in Americai mae 
experience as a hard-working man, told us that th 
result of his experience was, that more work eonld b 
done in the same space of time, and with less of fi 
tigue, with the Yankee tools than with those of thi 
country. The axes used for felling trees aroTer 
light: we must confess that, at first sight, « 
thought that heavier heads would have been bettei 
but a sight of the execution they performed hi gee 
hands, on the sturdy sons of the forest, sooe ikSmt 
us our mistake. The 'horse rake' is almost wtSnM 
sally used for gathering the hay off the ft<ridt|. 
forming it into 'cocks.' There is seareely 
thing as reaping corn by hooits, •• here 
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seythe, oi^ more generally the cradle- 
g ttsed. It is astonishing how much one 

down in a day. There is great rivalry 

amongst farm-servants.'' 
bject of fences, the writer complains of 
le slovenliness." He admits, however, 

well-conducted farms, the fences, &c., 
ly eonstmcted and arranged ;" but adds, 
nfess there is too much truth in the re- 

''this, unfortunately, is the exception, 
." The zig-zag or *'worm" fence, com- 
t Motions, was regarded as particularly 
» the eye, though the writer admits ''it 
y strong, and capable of resisting con- 
posing force,'' and he concludes, that 

b plentiful, it is not so bad a fence af- 
e thinks our farmers "are very fond of 
igly and cumbersome as it is," and says 
*med that this attachment is so strong 
I old people, that when they build wall 

build them in and out, in the same zig- 

This singular mistake was probably 
1 the fact that in some places where only 
I, and those of not very good quality for 
!e, are to be had, it is sometimes prao- 
them up in the way mentioned, for the 
orming the under part of the fence, top- 
ith rails, to the requisite height. This 

the fence much more stability than it 
f laid straight. 

1 to animals used in farm labor, he falls 
ng error. He says — **Oxen are invari- 
or farm purposes, carting of hay, &c. 
)se animals," he continues, "are really 
well paired. A friend of the writer's 

beautifully matched, so alike in respect 
), and even shape and length of horns, that 
lit to distinguish between the two. Farm- 
one another in raising handsome, well- 

. Much more attention is now paid than 
the raising of stock." 
th of vegetation, is represented as being 
r rapid. "In the Northern States, though 
(an scarcely be said to be broken up til] 
y is generally ready to cut early in June; 
idy towards the end of the same month." 
truly be a rapid growth for barley. It 
wn before the first week in May, and not 
f as late as the second week, and if it gets 
month later than the time this writer 
bought to grow pretty quick, 
to Indian corn, he observes — "it is the 
todity of American farms j it is used in 
ways. One variety (!) is taken in its 
and boiled. Its flavour is remarkably 
sembles very much that of green pease!" 
»r expression, we can only say, "there is 
og for tastes." He further says in regard 
»rn— "Some species (?) grow very high; 
n stalks ten and twelve feet in height." 
>ne into some of the rich valleys of the 
ght have seen it growing to the height 
y eighteen feet. 

n to the character of farm laborers, and 
B afforded them for the acquirement of 
le writer remarks: 

(Deral rule, farm^servants are a very so- 
Iftdnstrious class, — rarely spending their 
ipMiy in public-houses, or needlessly. A 
(Jlattrious man has a fair chance of saving 
Wl^f in the course of twelve or eighteen 
WHHJ enable him to 'go West' and pnr- 
Ifelgt of land. ' The American labourer, 

1 twnperate, may have his own lot, and 



house, or cottage, and good furniture in it. By the 
aid of his cow, his garden, female industry, and good 
management, he may save his wages entire.' Many 
eminent professional men and statesmen have had 
just such a humble beginning; and a great majority 
of wealthy farmers have begun in a similar position. 
A -great help to parties with small capital is the fa« 
cilities given for the purchasing of land. In very 
few cases, indeed, is the purchase-money at all de- 
manded. The general way of doing business is pay« 
ing by yearly or half-yearly instalments. IVhere 
the purchase-money amounts to four or five thousand 
dollars, the time may extend over a period of six or 
seven years. Credit is universally given: farming 
tools and seeds, &c., can be got on easy terms." 

Roral Agricnltnral Society. 

The annual show of this association took place at 
Exeter, in Devonshire, in July last. In the depart- 
ment of live stock there seems not to have been aa 
extensive a competition as in some former years, 
but in respect to quality, the animals were deemed 
generally equal to those of former exhibitions. An 
English paper observes: 

" The horned cattle were, as usual, divided into 
three grand elasses. Short-horns, Heriefords, and 
Devons. Of the general characteristics of the an- 
imals exhibited of the three breeds, we believe we 
are right in stating that the show of short-horned 
bulls was indifferent; that of the heifers decidedly 
good; that of the cows very fair. The turn-out of 
Herefords of both sexes and all ages was not exten- 
sive, but good. The Devons, however, naturally 
formed the great attraction of the show, and a finer 
display of animals of this class was, in the opinion 
of competent judges, never previously brought to- 
gether." 

The Leicester, Cotswold and South Down sheep, 
appeared in their usual number and excellence. 

At the dinner of the society, Mr. Lawrence, our 
minister to London, and Mr. Rives, our minister to 
Paris, were honored with seats, and both responded 
to complimentary toasts. 

I ■■■■■■ ■ m^ ■ ■ ^11 ■ I ^^— ^— ^— „^ 

The Farmer's Erery-Day Book; 

Or Sketches of Social Life in the Country ; with the popular dementi 
of Practical and Theoretical Agriculture, and twelTe hundred la- 
conics and apothegms relatuig to ethics, religion, aud general llt> 
erature ; also five hundred receipts on hygeian, domestic, and 
rural ecomomy. By Rev. John L. Bxjule, D. D. Auburn, Dsa- 
BY, Miller & Co. 

The leading design of this work is to induce farm- 
ers to investigate the general principles of agricul- 
ture, by reading the best books and periodicals on 
the subject, and ultimately to secure such an educa- 
tion for the rising generation, as will enable them to 
practice the occupation with the best results. The 
author endeavors in the outset to overcome the pre- 
judice against ''book farming;" he has, therefore, to 
use his own language, — ''instead of oflfering the rural 
community a large volume consisting of the didactics 
of agriculture, concluded to treat them with the tit- 
bits of domestic economy, with hints on education, 
with prescriptions for health, and especially with 
instructions for the better maintaining the social re- 
lations of life." We think the work is well calou- 
lated to interest and benefit a large portion of our 
rural population. The publishers have got it up in 
handsome style, and its appearance is altogether at- 
tractive. It will be seen that we have given, in 
another part of this number, an extract firom its 
pages. 
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ihim for % Moniti. 

CoHMDMiCATtoRg hftve corns to haad, I'lDce 
iaii, rrnn B. H. Drake, Dr. H. S. Cbaie, Luther 
Bedfteld, A Sabsoriber, J. BrijiKB, Charles Nnt 
ting, David Hillman & Soni, C. H. Green, T. H 
Hjatt, Tiirin., W. T. Dennii, D. B. N., D. T 
Brown, CbHS. Hamilton, J. B. 

Boon, FAMrsLiTi, be, have been reoeited ai 

Rapon oTlka Nmrii C<niRUII« on Itae cdnbliahmcnt of ■ line ol 
Mall Suamifaipi u lbs WsUem Coail at Afni:a, fiodi Hon. F, F 

SlARTMl, H C. 

BpHcbof the Hon, Mr. Bihghiii, oT Michigui. in Ihe Hooh oi 
HapnuDUiivB^ on ihe bill for ihc E:iieiuiiiu of UiePucni la Uu 
Iwii* of Johto Wood, from Ibe uiUior, 

DeKriDtlTB Caulogus of Tree*, Pliuil*. he, enllinled in IhE Mttmt 
Hi^Saruria otELbWAHaa, & Buit, Rocliaur, N. Y., fO 






CaulogBS oTDu Higlilitd Ni 
S.Y^daiesli-'il. 

Bm o«T OH Tbui. or Plows. — It will be s< 
we have oconpied a eonsiderable part ot ihii 
with the report on the trial of plow>, vbioh IdoI^ 
place near this citr in Jane lasl. This trial orealc' 
lllDch interest, Knd mnoh eagerneis has been mani 
feslrd ia rsgftrd to the report and awards. Our rea 
dors will doubtleii be gratified with aperutal of thi 



Tils*.— Mr. A. 8. Babcock, of tbi. 
oitjr, is now engaged in the mannfactare of drain- 
tile> of varioas desoriptions. He has one or the most 
approved niachiaes, imported from Scotland, and 
reoommended bj Mr. Stephehs, author of The Bo->k 
»f thi Farm, and has all the apparatus required for 
producing the beit tileB. Our farmers will now 
have the oppnrtaait; of obtaining tbia important 
article in any quantities, and wo hope the business 
of drainage will now be commenced in earneat, as 
we are convinced that no improvement, if judicious- 
ly ezecnted, can yield a better return. The lilea 
ean be shipped to any part of the conntrj. Samples 
can be leen at this office. 

Akikals raoK AraiCA aho Spaiit. — Thds. H. 
HVATT, Esq., our late Consnl at Tangier, on bis 
return to this coantry, a few days since, bronght 
with him leTcra! animals — all of which are tnlereil- 
ing from tbeir rarity, and some of them are likely to 
be useful in this country. Among them are a bors 
of the Barbery stock, an Arabian pony, a wild boar 
from the Atlas mDunlsini, a beanliful species of Af- 
rican partridge, several rare kinds of doves, and a 
pair of pigs And some One fowls from the sauth of 
8paia. The horse was left with a gentleman in New 
York— the other animals, with the exception of Ihe 
Spaniib fowls, were taken by Mr. H. to Rochester. 
The pony is of elegant form, and is said to be re- 
markable for speed and endurance. Tbe wild boar 
is young, and does not yet show any of the ferority 
for which his race is distinguished. He is a singu. 
lar animal, bearing but a distant resemblance to the 
domeslio pig. His head ii rather long, Ihe face , 
straight and narrow, tbe ears very small and up- 
right, Ibe back arched, the legs long and slender. 
His coal is mors like hair than bristles, and of an 
iron-grey color. What will be the effect of mingling 
this binod with the domeetio stock, cannot be told at 
present, bat we should suppose the stock of aacb a 
cross, wonld be likely to suit such farmers s* wish 
tbeir hogs to be able to oidrun dogs. 

SAtK or BHOKT'HoaN Cattle.— The sale of Mr. 
Shsafk's cattle took plaoe at his farm in Dutehess 
eonntr, on tbe 29tb of Augnit. The aale was well 
•tteaaed, aad the animal* Mid at good prieea. ' 




Twenty-eight eowa brv 
947,60 to 9186; oalvM |5S't« •!(- 

imported bull Exeter ^ouu- Tka Utta' 
chased by L. F. Allen, EM.,af Ba^«. 
total brought by the 33 aniBkla b tW 
was f4,S67. 

Peaib. — We have reoaived Crwa Kr. 6«UIM 
HcHTiNOTOi', of Paiaesvills, Ohi«^ lwK«faM|y 
■opposed to be a new variety. Tka bes, Jw(m 
come to hand till the pears wars rottaa, Mt ttM(.^H 
fortunately, we had noctke pUaJW«of lutimqw 

Bale or Ateshibk Cattlx. — Tb* bidl M^fiiJ 
which obtained the Sr«t prixea in tbalr alMi,atd* 
late Fair, have been sold by Mr. Pwtxna to Hr^ 
TirpAKV, of Coxsaokie. They will ranfahft|Ni 
beginning for a valuable dairy eUNik. 

ty The Ayrshire bull of Mr. WoovrMS, rf Gk» 
neciiout, it will be seen by oti *d wrttof mt jUtl 
for sale at the farm of Mr. Pkcimca, mmt ttbei^r 
He is of good blood, and woald b« a M«H uM' 
to take into a dairying dlitriet. . 

Sale dt Btock. — It will be seen by theadveiliie- 
meni, that tbe eattle, (beep and swine, brtoo^nt 
to the estate of the late Wm. Stickket, will bs 
sold at anetion, at Westminster, Vl., on the M 
of this month. It will aSbrd (n opporlanity for Ibt 
purchase of very flne animals, and probably at tu-, 
aonable prices. J 

Labos Pboditct or Bv.tteii. —S. P. Caifrl 
HAH, Esq., of Clockville, Madison county, N. f., i 
obtained the premium for the best dairy now at dn 
late Blats Fair, for a Short-hotn cow, fiveyeariolU 
bred by Geo. Vail, Esq., Troy. It was staleillM 
tbe milk of this cow, daring ten days in Jnaeltriil 
yielded 20 lbs. and 4 oz. of butter; and tbatheronl 



ndays 



I August, yielded 19 lbs, J4 Ol 



Mr. Wm. L, Cowleb, of FarmingtoM, Ct.,fldl 
lied at the fair a very flneDevoBoow,bi«lbfKt-i 
atteraon, of Maryland. He stated that lar mSt,' 
during ten days in Jane last, yieljlad It Ika- M ••• 
ofbutter. She is of medium size, ttni ot hmntiU' 
form . She ia not only good for tbe itirj, b«t kjatj 
a cow a« would oe chosen to produe the mMt ' 
valuable working aien, and laohaB eae u'virit ' 
likely to produce a healthy, hardy and Wiftd[l«- ' 
geny for any purpose- 

■HEY. — We have received frttu Hr. Abu 9t> 
:, of Wayne, Maine, a sample Ot boaay, af M> ' 
pertor quality made the present aeaaoa In las 'pi*!' 
He has adopted a plan of keeping b«M, which ti' 
many respects ia novel. Hi* bee-booee bm Ui wf^ ' 
ns of honey, each received the Brat praHiaM It ' 
ite Slate Fair. He supporti bu baM, «U*4>{ 
by an artificial compound, prepared bf bimitl I 
This renders Ihe keeping of bee* praatIeableiilA| 
lituations. The compound it aDtexpaBeiva,aadthai 
boney made from it ia pronoDsoad, by bU wbebavsi 
teen it, of the very best quality, and IB aaall boMI 
indjars, readily sells in Bostoa and otbM aitica M 
Iwenly.five cents a pound. Hr. O. atataa that bM 
urs taken this season, from nine blvea plaaal b hU 
louse laat winter, fwenty-f&rM kmtirti ptmtidt ef 

PBuriTABLE Sheep. — In reply to (be inquiry of 
Hr. John JoHNiTQH, in our Au|;ust number, re«{H'ct- 
ing tbe returns of flocks of sheep, as compared with 
Ilia own, we have received the following sistemelt 
from David Hillmah fc Sons, of East Avon, N. ty 
The whole number of their floe 
143 were ewea which raiaed I 
were two-year-old ewee and v 



MS, of East Avon. N, T-- 
flock was 349, of wUM 

I lambs thi« seasonjM 
I welhera, I9eyeaTlia|U 
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lA S rana. Metirs. H. sheared from all, 1,730 lbs. were pot in a tub of water, and on examining tbem 

••It wluek sold at homo for 39 cts. per pound, or after they had been in the water a while, seyeridof 

i tiM 9^(g;wmg^i9, $674.70. The two-year-olds and them were found as lively and aotiTO as any fisk 

Murliagay 95b in number, sheared Sj lbs. washed could be. Dr. J. P. KinTLAMD, in the same paper, 

•ol p«r iMftd. They were Merinos. states that in 1820, he and several other persons 

AuAVT AVD Rkkssklaxk Hokticultukal So. caught eight or ten bushels of eels, in a stream in 

IBTT.— The annual exhibition of this society was Connecticut. It was in rery cold weather, and the 

eM at Albany, on the 18th and 19th of September. ««J» J»^ *>•«» ^"J«n ^^^^ a mill-pond by drawing 

I was the ftiiest display of fruits and flowers ever f^ ^^^ ^^V*""-. ^^ •»y»~ The eels were taken 

lade by the society. Apples, pears and peaches, ^°"*«» »n^ ^''""K ^*»« n»«^^ ^•'^« pJ»««^ >» .• «oJ^ 

rwe numerous and fine, and there were several very *?^ y posed room, and were literally as stiff and 

eadsome specimens of grapes, both of exotic and »>™*«^ *l.V'"'* ?" »^»^^«?- ^he next morning a 

lative Tarieties. The show of plums was not large ^°^ ^*" ^^^^ ^'^^ ^*»«">» »°^o ^*»»<^J> ^»" PooJ^^d a 

-there being rather a scarcity of that fruit in this q««ntity of water drawn from the well, and they 

ietaity the present season, and it being, besides, rn- '^^'^ 7«" P*?<^«<* »» » "f^^^ stove-room for the pur- 

ktr too late in the season for many of the best kinds. P°*®, ^^ thawing. In the course of an hour or two 

rhere were many fine peaches, all grown in this the family were astonished to find them resuscitated 

Mighborkood. The principal exhibitors of fruits ^^^ *? *^^»^e ^^ " J°»^ '»."»> during summer. The 

sere Messrs. Dow, Prentice, Wendell, Wilson, experiment was tried with a number of tubs full 

rhorbora fc TeUer, Aiken, E. H. Pease, E. Cor- ^"""S ^*»« ^^J ^^^ "^^^^ "«n»J»'^ results." 

lisg, Jr., Elisha Dorr, Denniston, and J. S. Goold. . Sagacity and Stkenoth op the SpiDEm.-.Th6 

tie show offlowers was very rich. Norman Briggs, intelligence and power evinced by the spider la 

>f Sehaghtiooke, exhibited ninety-five varieties of "ecuring its prey, has often attracted attention ; but 

Ishlias, most of them very perfect flowers, forming ^;« *»»;« '^ .°™ ^^^^^ . ^^ remarkable a display of 

ihogether the most attractive display of this kind \*»«" ^»<^«j«'V as we witnessed a short time since. 

re have e^er seen. A specimen bloom of the vari- A small -sued spider had made his web on the under 

ity "Princess RadxvUle," shown by James Wilson, »>^« o' f ^;*»*«- ,^;"y ^P.^ morning, a cockroach 

ras uniTersally admired. There was a large show ^*» noticed on the floor, directly under the web, and 

f roses, verbenas, asters. &o. The collection of ^^ approaching to take it away, it was found that 

»ses shown by L. Menand, surpassed anv similar the »pider had thrown a line round one of its legs, 

isplay we have seen at this season of the year. »°*J ^?''* ^*»« observer was looking at it, the spider 

he collection of Mr. Wilson was also flne. Very came down and /otW the opposite leg of the cock- 

sadsome collections of flowers of various kinds, ro»<^*»- , The spider then went up to his web, but 

ere also shown by Messrs. Dingwall, Quinn, New- |nstantly came down and fastened a line to another 

>mb. Corning, Goold, and Pease. There was a ^%^ a°d continued for several minutes dartingdown 

irge show of vegetables, and they were generally f?^ fastening lines to different parts of the body of 

Pa Tory excellent description. his victim. The struggles of the cockroach, (though 

. •* . _,. ou . u J V 11 ti-n 11 * full-grown one.) were unavailing to eflect his 

..f P»««/''«j«^^~7J« Short-horned bull ''Belle- escapelhe could not break bis bond?, and his efforts 

iIle,"bredandownedby J. MA80NHoppEK,Esq., ^^^^^^ ^„1 ^^ entanirle him the more. As his 




ly, the Boyd Society, the Irish Improvement Soci- ,„^ forward part of the body, nearly half an inch; 

?» »»«*•»« Highland Society. He is seven years jj,^„ ^^i^^^l theother end; and so continued to work, 

Id. The whole amount he has received in prizes is ^ju ^j,^ cockroach was elevated flve or six inches 

:160, or about $800. f^^^ ^^le floor. Thus, * * hung in chains," the victim 

L.KAP OF A Horse. — A Pottsville (Pa.) paper was left to die. The spider was, as before remark- 

tates that a mare, on which a boy twelve years old ed, a small one, and could not have been more than 

'as riding, became frightened and ran away. In a tenth the weight of his prey. 
er course, she came to where a bridge across a Seedling Apple. — We received some time since, 

iream had been removed. Here she paused for a from Charles P. Cowles, Esq., of Syracuse, some 

loment, as if hesitating to attempt the leap; but specimens of a seedling apple. They appeared to 

alkering her energies, she bounded across the gulph. have been picked rather too green to admit of their 

STeral persons immediately measured the distance, quality being fully ascertained, as they were very 

sd found it to be /tofn/y-«€een feet. Neither the hard when received, and rotted without becoming 

tare or rider were injured. naturally ripe. We cannot, therefore, judge fairly 

M11.X..T0LLS IK Arkansas.— D. H. Bingham ad- of its merits. It is a fruit of fair size and form, and 

trtises in the Little Rock Gazette and Democrat, handsome appearance. 

lat persons wishing to have corn ground, can have it ==^===^=^====^======^=^=^ 

oae at his mill at any time; that there may be no Wool Market— Sept. 23, 1850. 

misunderstanding/' he gives notice that ''the rates The market is firm for all ^radee-thoofh lew actire for Oe fine 

r t^n t^hmromA »rtk nn» thir A nr tvAntv.fivA nt^ntm iban foT medium and low qua In iefc The demand (or the latter be- 

rtoU ^barged, are one-third, or twenty-nve cents i„y greater than the tupplytbe pricea of Foreign bare advanced to 

er bushel . " an unuaually high figure. There i« 110 probability that the quantity im- 

Will Fish revive after ha vino Frozen?— It ported can be materially increaMMl, and certainly not without fur- 

.. ^A»^. k*-.« — : 1 .u.* -«»»« u:-j- «r <;.k »^niJ *ber advaucmg the rales. The recent public salea m London, of 

as often been said that some kinds of fish would Foreign and drfoniia wools, show an advance of one penny (2 cis) 

■vive after they had been frozen entirely throngh. perpound, with a very active market. This state of things in both 

k, aorrespondent of the Cleveland Vititor, states ^* ^S*S? ^^^^SL'^^Fi*''^; 5l![?J^TT^ 

r^-/- , i.^'*!. •! J close of the season, the Saxony oipa of IM U. 8. wnl be waateo at 

Mlt a lot of perch were caught in the winter, and our prices. We quote, 

h^WWB OB the snow, where they soon froze so solid Saxony Fleece^ ji^S^ 

Utt ia handling them, many had their fins broken ''■** T^ ^'SS"*** i;:;;;*.::;'.*.*.'.*..' wSS*. 

C -After remaining frozen several hours, they Nativeto| do! .'!!!!!!**.*.'....../.!•••••• Siamc. 
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|Jricc0 of ^Igricaltural Jproiucta. 

[RevUw of ih9 Market far the last month. "l 

Albany, Sept. 20, 1850» 

0«r market since oar la«t report hat been active, thoarh not more 
•o than \A s^enerai at this aeasoii of the year. A good business has 
been done in the leading articles of produce. 

FLOLTR.— The early part of ihe month called forth but a light supply 
of flour, the demand being confined mainly to the usual city and east- 
em trade. Within the last week, however, a more active niquiry has 
sprung up, chiefly from the cast, whence buyers have come forward 
freely and purchases to a ftiir extent have been made, chiefly stimu- 
lated by reports of the extension of the potato rot intlte eastern states. 
Quotations during the month have fiUlen ofl*, u|>on the increasmg re- 
ceipts by cauul ; at present they are firm, with a tendency on tlie 
low grades to advance, while »i conirary course is anticipated with 
the high grades. The sales add up 10,000 brls, at S4aS4/^ for com- 
mon StJite, 84,25a^,.'}7i for old Wcslcrn, which is scarce, S4;50a 
S4,62| for fresh ground State, S4,62iais4,75 for new We«lem, 
S4,87jaS5 for pure Genesee, »5 for fancy Western, ^,12^*5,37^ 
for fancy Genesee, and S5,50aS6,50 for extra do. Buckwheat is 
begmning to arrive and sells at S?2 per cwt. 

GRAIN. — The market for grain, e««peciaUy for "Wheat and Barley, 
has been very active. In Wheat the transactions have reached 
108,000 bush^ 09,000 of which have been of prime white Genesee, 
the balance Ohio and Mediterranean ; the sales of Wheat for tliis 
market are unprecedented in amount ; the market closed with our 
last report at llOall? for prime samples of Genesee, and after fulling 
to 107c, oil the 31st ult., has recovered nearly all it bad lost, and is 
firm at 115all5|c for good samples ; the other dewriplious sold ut 
05alOOc for Mediterranean, 95a{)7c for Ohio, and &7^c for a lot of red 
Ohio. In canal Rye we have no sales to note ; in the street 75c is 
paid. In Corn there is less doing, and the transactions are confined 
entirely to Western mixed ] dtmng a portion of tlie month the market 
has been neglected, but within a few days a more active demand 
has spmnsf up, caused in part by the condition of the potato crop, 
and our highest figure in the last report is fully maintained, with a 
tendency to a farmer advance; the sales are SJ9,000 bush., at prices 
varying from 59 to Op, closing firm at the higher figure. Oats have 
been dull of sale until within a few days, when a light stock in New 
York stimulating prices, we have a more active market, with pur- 
chases for future delivery ; the sales are 66,000 busli., at a range of 
30 to 41 ^c, with sales at 41^ on the spot, and 40a41 for lots to arrive 
within a few diU's, and for deliver^' before the 10th of October. The 
opening of the Barley season has been more than usually brisk ; the 
light Slock of m-ilt in the hands of brewers has c.iused a ready sale 
aiid active demand for all low of prime barley oflering. end holders 
have met the demand promptly, tlie receipts by canal being in ad- 
vance of those of the corresponding perit»d last year, about 300,000 
bush. The bulk of the barley coming forward is discolored, and 
purchases of these descriptions arc made at a low figure, or are en- 
tirely neglected. There are various opinions afloat as to the extent 
of the present barley crop, and as a consequence as to the price 
the article will command before the close of the canal ; holders, 
almost without exception, represent the crop much short of last year, 
some as high as 400,000 hush., and of course look for high figures all 
this season ; buyers, on the other hand, hold off and buy only as their 
necessities require, or as the article may suit. AW agree that the 
crop is inferior to that o{ last year, and that it is not so large. Our 
saies reported are to the extent of 220,000 bush., of wliich 136.000 is 
two-rowed, at quotations ranging from 70 to 80 for bothdej«cripiion.s; 
the market for ordinary to go<Kl two-rowed may be quoted at 70a72c, 
and for four-rowed at 75a77c ; last sales were made at 71 J for two- 
rowed, and 75ia77c for four-rowed, the higher figure for a very bright 
sample ; ui the street 72a75c. 

FEED.— The sales are about 90,000 bush., at OolO for bran, llal4c 
(br shorts, 15al8c for second quality, and 60al00c for middlings. 

WHISKEY. — The demand has been good and always in excess 
of the supply; the sales are 1300 brls. closijig firm at 27 J for S. P. 

SALT.— Sales to a fair extent at lOalO^ for bags, and 100c for brls. 

H01*S. — Some samples of the new crop have been received mid 
show well; the condition of the English crop, upon vvliich £200,000 
duty is backed, forbids high prices acre. Sales of the crop of 1849 
at 15c. 

SEED. — Flax seed arrives sparuigly and sells at 125c. Timothy 
is firm and in demand at $3,;J7^. 

BROO.M COR.\.— Sales of Ohio have been made at BJc. 

PROVISIONS.— No demand beyond the retail trade. No change 
in figures. 



Fruit Trees, 

'T^HE subscriber offers for sale this fall a good assortment of Apple, 
■'• Cherry, Apricot, Peach, Plum, (medium size Pear) and Necta- 
rine Trees. Among which are 3U,UIK) fuie Apple Trees from 3 to 4 
vears old and from 7 to 11 feet high ; 2.(KX) too.OOO each of Baldwin, 
Newtown Pippin, Rhode Island (Jreening, BelUlower, &c, 

6^000 Cherry Trees, of 40 of tlie most choice varieties, many of 
which are of extra size. 

4,000 E-irly Golden Apricot trees of all sizes and shapes. 
10,000 Isabella and Catawba (trape vines from 2 to 4 years old. 

2,000 Orange Quince bushes (fine). 

1,000 Fir Trees from IJ to four (eet high. 

The above will be sold as low and on as favorable terms as at any 
other nursery in tliis neighborhood. Price catalogues sent to all ap- 
pUcaUons. CHARLES DUBOIS. 

Oct. 1. 1850— It Fishkill Laudiiig, N. Y. 

The Niinery is two miles south of Fishkill ferry. 



Narserf. 

npHE subacriber oflers for sale 5,000 A^e Trees, ftom f to9te 
*• high, comprisinglOO of the beet varieiiee enhrrcoed, el ITeoi 
each. 3,000 Peach Trees, ftom 6 to 9 feet, conpritiBgM ef *ik« 
varieties, at 813.50 per hundred, 17 cte. per sii^jletree. A km Om 
ry, Pear and Plum trees; various kinds of OmameiitBl IrsM^flHi 8 
to 33 ce nts. 1,500 Arbor Vitaes, from 3 to 5 feet, saiteble ArMjps 
812.50 per hundred. 

The Nursery is situated within 2 miles of DeysviDe depo^ oiAi 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad. Trees will be 
and delivered at the above place free of chei^^, wb 

85. Persons from abroad ordering trees are asnred tbeS I 

will be faitlifuUy executed. SIMON L. COTTCXV. 

Pomfret Landing, Conn., Oct. 1, 1850— -It*. 

Samoel Monlsony 

At ihe Old Rochester Kurxery^ North Clintmn-ttrut^ RoAtmr, if. 7. 

Qffiee 38 FronUstrtet, 

BEGS to offer the usual assortment of froh and ofsteawatri trM% 
shrubs, bulbs and herbaceous plaiils, amoiy n^ich ere— 

100,0(X) of the celebrated Northern Spy Apple tree, RM gllAedi 
and sufliciently deeply planted to insure roots from tkt jcmm. nil 
tree is remarkably thrifty, l^lioee 1 offer are fine grown, gnioaiied 
true to name, or the puchase money refunded, 

6 to B feet, 37^ cents each. 5 to 6 feet, Sllcents. 4 ftet. KecflH. 

40.000 various select sorts of Apple. 30,600 Pear, Psaea, Cbonr, 
Apricot, Nectarines, Plums, 8cc. 5,000 fine 4 year fforwaySpnes^ 
grown from seeds once transplanted. Orders soliched, andireei 
properly packed for any part of the United States or Canada. Cita* 
logues to DC bad gratis. 

OFFBRXD TO THX TRADS, 

100.000 one year Pear scedluigs; 50.000 two year Apple seed' 
lings ; 10,000 one year Cherry seedlines ; 50,000 one year Nom7 
Spruce, with many other items, a trade list of wMek wiB bs fo- 
mshed early in autuma. OeLt— It. 

Highland Nnrseries, Newbaii^hy N« Y« 

(Lute A. J. Downing ^ Co.) 

'pnE proprietors of tliis establishment offer for sale, tbk intoni, 
-*- the largest stock of Fruit and Omaroeolal Trees, whieli ik^ 
have ever before had the pleasme of oflering to their patrass, ail 
the public in eencral. 

They would particularly call the attention of deeien and absim 
on a large scale, to the superior quality of the 8toek,\Hiowillbedealt 
with on the best and most liberal terms. 

Their stock o( Pear trees is very large, over twenty thoonnd, iii4 
extra in quality, and comprises alt the leading standard vBnetiei,tt 
well as all the recent acquisitions of merit 

Particular attention paid to tlie cultivation of tlM Pear on Qsinee, 
Cherry on Mahaleb and Apple on Paradise Stocks for pyrainiili 
and dwarfs for garden culture ; and of which there is a choiee as- 
sortment of the Kinds most suited for those purposes. 

Apple trees, of large size, in every vanety : also Plum, Chenf, 
Peach, Nectarine, Apricot and Quince trees, of every known varietf 
worthy of cultivation. 

Toeeiher ivith a full assortment of Grape YineSf native andfbrevB, 
Raspberries, Goaseberries, Currants, Strawberries, and escaleot 
roots, such as Asparagus, Rhubarb, Sea Ki|le, &C., of the most ap* 
proved kinds. 

He DOR Plants — In large quanthles of American Alter Tits, 
O^age Orange. Buckthorn, Three-thomed Acacia, &e. 

Also Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, (evergreen and deeiduooi,) 
of large size, and in large quantities, at reduced rates. 

For further particulars they wouta refer to a ne^r^ imeroved, aoci 
greatly enlarged edition of their Catalogue, just pciblisfaea, and ready 
for distribution (gratis) to all post-paid applicants. 
_Oct. 1st, 1850^ A. SAUL k CO.^ 

A New Hardy Climber* 

'pHE new and beautiful Cltmbkk, Calestigia pnbeseens, reeendy 
■■• introduced from China, by Mr. Fortune, proves perfectly terdf 
in New England, havint^ stood in the grotuids here the past wialer, 
without the least protection. Trained to a sin^e pilUu', say 10 tcct 
in height, it is a very striking and beautiful oiiject from the middle 
of June till cold weather, during which time it is covered with a 
profusion of its large double flowers, of a delicate rose color. Itii 
ver>' ornamental planted in patches like the verbenas; makea ai 
admirable screen, and is very edective in young irfontaAiotts, belts, 
or shrubberie.-t, trailing prettily on the surface, and nnmiuf sp 
among the lower branches of trees in a very picturesque msMter. 
It is, therefore, particularly suited for ornamenting cemeteries and 
public gardens. Its culture is very simple, and it thrives in any good 
g'irden soil. When required in considerable quantities, it is bok U 
start it under glass in February or March, but the mbers may alat 
be plmiied in the open ground in May. Tne subscriber w91 sen) U 
order, by mail or express, October 20th, tul>erB sufficient for UN 
plHiits, at $5.00; 50 plants, S3 00; with directions for prc^w^atioi 
and cu'turc. 

f^irouiT plants in pots, in April, Si per pair. B. M. WATSON. 

OUl Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., Oct, 1, 19S0— if 



ONE MILL.— For sale, one Bone Mill, for horse power, con 
plete, capable of gruiding from 150 to 900 bushels per day. Aho 



B 

a Steam-Power MilC capable of grinding from 800 to 1,900 boabd 
per day. Kngine of lO-Horse Power, with two boilers, of S5-Bor* 
Power, all complete. Apply by letter, or otherwise, to 

ALEXANDER HORNBY, 
QOth St., 9th Avennt, New-Yock. 
N. B.— The Hor»e Power will be sold very cftsav. 
Oct. 1— lt.» 
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K-PRCTCE A Ccs Mnwnjnr Wm. Pibee, 




Par Sale, a Beantilal Farm, 

TED ) a mile rrom Greonficlil Hill, in Uit lowp ud cminly 
trfald, CoBU * raOH frDm Lour bland Sbbo/L ml 31 mllFi 
dapn «f Ih* N. YoA i. N. Hneu ftaand,^IlKr il Fair- 
iMfcfntt.8Bimlii[iif«bMal00iCTM,TOefwUi!h«ramble 
iMrlui^ bAi |Kid itau of cnlllnitni, and 3) icro of 
L IW liaMlM eoaifai afi gocJ amiy Jwrtliog hmiM, 
^■iBlMi|,Md«ihwMilHiiMiiiii,«lHa«niJcoiidiLiQa, Ii 
WcM ^*t fi ma ma— 1* wall hoeed, ud a beuoiiniJ 

WM, B.tNTA, 



Blatchlr*H PlDWb 

umfamiring- and oQer la thp frrmin^ poblli! tlic 
ig Temlabk mail 



If hfiigfal of Man, BdmiJ 



hnr p«MH giving oi« 



rbi bard graTaUr and notir m> 

1. and diiaatitied wlUi ta wnrkina, 1> *[ Ifbtnv lo 

aaiwr«HlligBhe«fDnTRrniidar. ODeoriliem t 

be MIS hii, and viU H remcmbend bj many readan of 

delirered on Bne Riilnnd ai Onal Bend : 



as,Pa.,SepL15,1390-li.> JOSEPH FIXLER A O 



■et ampnmiatmt in the Freucli Tarbine and Scotch Morui 
n Wkaeb, BKesLinK ili olloen, ena lbs nind perlbcl Otst- 
^ bTafnatpH»nui9e.lu«becn|ialenled by Mr, Hnnr 
mm. liW beeo ruiy leaicd, anT Kiunl Jbr ia adram 
■■ ■liiiula, ht«b la pomr ami taaiaay, or nuuiiiiT oT 
quad. In (spannilT ■ aalabliihadiB ibe foUawlniipainta : 
xafKataipiintmigsDribainuw. U. ti not illKial hy 
Wr. 3d. !• IHM irtMninsl by ics. 4lb. 1Vul» an micr, 
'—"- "-1- Ramirts !«• mom. Tlh. Ii » jou rarii. 
■Vir, wilh Ihasmt 



n danbla. Mi. E 



u wb«a pcifbf min^ ra 
[y oCwiMt mjqired noder diffcrt 
""""iSr™ """ 



it pod lUU, fa 



SB, 7-«. 8-S7, MS, 10-11, I 

■B n ui ft in n in n 
-», ie-«i, 10-10, «>-», ai- 



n ft in 



-38, 19-31, 13-31, U-VO, V 
n A in ft in ft in r 

e, 99-iT, aa-io, si is, a: 



, Allw 






Ul »1io may wL ..., . _ . . 

je abcwe wfacelB, nnd will «,~ 

id hUofwBEer, and llic amaaiu or Konc i>ou-er rcqnirr 
machlMC}' ihey hh. will icctive imncdiou DllcollDn, 
li< wheel ■ capable of diLvinii, iiocnnllnif lo Uw qua; 
d ■• tke head uid fnll may be in bcigbl, from bone.pr 

-right, and a 



KCIKS' 



Wb»IUi 



:r been oOerHl la Ihs 



T HBra awn fifty yean, and nie reinfT i 

lMd«BM.aliliatliuH.ceanri«ili<u 

JAGQKR, TKEADWKLL & PEHflY, 
Ewla FoDndiy and Muhioiry Worin, 
-4k Ho, no BMTei Mie.1, Albany, N.Y. 



While DorUnea. 

'THE lutwcnlieT hn on hand a Tew chnice irhiie Dnrkinr fovtl 
J- which he wDI jtll ai fair pricn— bied hy hinmll^ Aa br ai U 
knowlcdie gna, Ihii nrialr of the Uirkiilg* ia moia tonghl allBr, 
boib ill England und biUuicoQnuy.ouaccaaiitadbeiceDlDT, PrIcaa 
«I«f '"''■ -^ , ^ DURAND, 



PHE 



Penr Seedlinsi. 

ideritaied ollfcia for nje, 100,000 [ 



sfdwaifai 
■aljaUa 



Deodar Ccdui, 1 id 3 ^, SI lo t3: Aiaucaiiu imbricau, tli 
Cedar of Lehanan, H; Thuya fililbrmia, tlSOj Lonieen Ledft. 

1 il u n-l ■• .1 « — prqiufoliBd.BlBllO, 

, ."tiboalbidun.JDcttl 

LOaei, fine Dnuble Bawthonia, 
1 ftenu, of which a priesd liK 



APPLES— A few hundred enra l>WB)f Pynnudal Anplea, arUw 
beat Witt, in a bearing alale, 
RmiBARB— Ten iLoataiid WiUmoti'i Early, aod Myati't Vk»- 

IVES' WASHINGTON HEEDUNG PLUM— (Oriabalad b* 
S- M, Ivo, Eiq., of Salem. Maai,,) la pronouneed by the brtljatf 
m equal In any American Plmn ycl prodneed. It ii of great (iv 
and bcaoiy, and of daUekna flavot. ttOO 

Loea; ^iiia.—Tb* Wataon Pior, as aiccflen Mrly near, lAa, 

CM),] handBomE, and of good aiie, of ■ paenliar aad *iiM<ma 
in anokUhvarilabD^wbanilbaalh^abDTaaiaiyynH. 
TlwHonchloeliorHaninwLeaaHriaB drSpor Oweei, Hotoatand 
"igbtop Applei, ara aU ezcaOeui fniii, daeripiioiiBof whkih naybn 
-Mid in Ibe leading Honiculinral MagaiiiKS for Uw yeara 19»-«0l 
One of Fsch of Ibe Bhoie. WOO. B. M. WATSON. 

' luy Nor«rie«, Flymomb, Maas., Oct 1, laSO— iC 




ERS ware eibibiltd in ou ei ali ai al As 
. _ . . N, Y. 8 A Sociay, at Albany, In Om-- 
pelhion wilb Wbe^er'a, (flUI mada and aoM ^ ai,) AUeay, bbIm. 
reral o4bera, Indudhig all of any atria now iMbn the pyUw OA fta 
-idleas chain nrinEiple, where all were Iboroiably txamiaed, aa Iba 
lie lepon of the enmmilleo will Uiaiiry, wbBa Ibay manisHnalr 
iroed iDBWiiri E.4h Co.. the Onl piciniuni for nipenor mechanied 



Tb» demand ibr the above n 
nliclpatima. In eur 



meriofil* over any n-o bate her 
uy by Iboae iiaing Iheni, and The i 



detund for Ibe aama— and laaUy, by Iba fbU and abt* lapnrl of 

Comniillee en Fanniag MacbluiT at our lale Smta Soeiaty^ Fair. 
***-' Fanoing PnbUc ara aiaBied ikat no Bipana* wQI be tptnl id 



fonaiabed graliioQ 
Proprielori of Ibe Albany Agric 



BMEKY * Ca, 

.... ,..- , ratebDiua and Seed 

Bioro, .\oa- 30* and 371, Broadway, Albany, \. Y. Oc'. 1, W50, 



Cam. 

IITHEREAS Uesan. Wheeler, Melick ft Co. have reetnUy ro- 
'• mared to ihia city, and forma] ■ oo-pannenhip for ihe pnipcM 
' lofiiclnrinK aono PoWFn aiid Tlireahen. and Itaaed oTlho 
iber a portion orhilciieiiaiue manafaelorT lor eaHl put^ciag, 



by ilyling tbemaelna the imprielora of Iba " 

BU. WoBXi," and "mtmiUaaiinn and diJm 

fliimiii geaaaaUii," andotherwla*, as aaio hava left iha imtgraioa 

npon Ibe poblie mind Ihai they have ehher Imcoom Ika pm i e u a or 



funhar, Ihal Ibeir adraKbcmaDla. bflla, oai^ ks., wi 
UdUfiniboBrandJarTerih' — ' "- 

jdi nea which aaintinicUoa ha 

fron Iba hnbir oae oftba nana or 01 

appear in any way eonneciad with, or iba preiTieiai 

ureTiihnKnl. HORACE 
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TTAVB now isidgr fi> deliTBrr. Mronc Imnd pluila ia poU, 
■"- (wUBh iMid op amwcw •odnn afMc flcnminK in Ootabtr,) 
<f abansxtrniWiiM of Uii* In* ■Womad uoUc, wbae nifsd 



« ImiAm ml Ilia M unn, oilireBiu ii 
tarf wfcM all ■■■■■n^iimn hin paand amy. Tha pRaeal a 
taebn m nada a Aaa Iba baai ia Fiuaa and BnglaDd— priea 
per doain, IpaaUaf kdalid.) A leeoad Boaaenw of ^nd, I 
oldaTniM,lap«rdoam. natfaOowiBf anaoaMsriha banm.. 

B — « .^.. >i^_i.i ^laaiMna-na, D^im Emilia, 

EL MardeTj^ OnjAfl rCapoJeoo, 
TTa, Rfiipfl Vic- 
n. Penn, Vic4al 

1. (canUnTely 

BBchad.) AoHullianiiMdniriible ii Acaiitha.BuuijrorSBliibuijr, 
OaajBaio', Conuuna, IMisaM Gu)4id. Oolialti, Hero, Ladj of Uia 
Idlca, Napdeen, Ona is tha Rilw, Scrnliliiliii, HnawdrDp— SO utaU 
wcli-wMlr liMil edared, ami aUTna bloomcn. 
. — . . — 1_^, of ACHIHEHEa, n 



m all Uh autuouL. 



UlraiUB>haUl:an 
Tsar. BUaONIAPI 



vfala pUflL UocuninK aii 
IDEa, wiui pntir raen 



pamlau iDWBn, Uoominc i 
oTaarM. OX ALU SPECK 

bar. TaOPIBLUH LOBMANUM, with bnlUanl, onnn iiuuni 
Hawaia aB wifOBT. MANBTTIA BICOLOR,BninDn wlha pro- 
Aiakn af pntn' vaUmv and acarlH fldarrn, Boat ot Iba wuiler. 
SALVIA nmraiTIFOUA, a now and pnllT nrinr, wiihabowf 
ftiwen. eEflNSRtAOVATA,0EROirDtA'AaidZEBKtKA, 
with tidi Tdnrr fliUan, and abswr aearlBi >aw<ni nrr daainbln 
iJaua. PLUMSAOO LARFEFnr.B, bnibl aiora Uoa flowen. 
All Iba abort planu SO rail* aaah, aud wsrHiy a place iu ilia uoallcn 
coUaelBU or cbolea flaiiu. ROBINSON'^ DEFIANCE VER- 
BENA, lb« bat Tariely bnllitalicn— Immniaa btDomar, noDd habil, 
■ndiplanafiBearietnilaTi aumg apriiw raiiBd pliinia, m miail pou, 
nbKbwUannraailu&lludwBiei.SSeeBUaaeh. UtaioEta. 

Aug— Tha MlowiH GRAPE VINES' hi fu-an Tun idd, 
niaedriongyaa; Ihaplaiiia bis Mniw, nnl^Laul wall rornwd. 
•t Mcb. BUalc Hambar^ Black nlaalina. Back Pranlipuic, 
Black CauuBlia, BUck TtipcIL Earir Minb ChaaKlai, Gctolr 
Frainkrnae, Nicsirfaia Cbaailaa, MmoU of Alaiandria, Wtiiu l4k 
batTwbiM Kwcadiaa, Vlclorli, VkHa CbawiUi, ptinic Tokar, 
*E, Than an all apenmd iHirti, tha wond well ripened. 

Aun a tiwd Hlleetlon of STRAWBERRIES, now in hi 
liiniiiAiing planlalBua. Bnrr'i New Pne, Ct^oinbDi Pint 



■CivSr 



I'l sidling— 81.90 fti huudicd. 



'-— ,1 Eniiyi 



(CT" CiW«ue of Dahliu, Roan, Geiaiuuma, F 
*c.,ffirl8S0,g.r-- 

JoM TfceiTcd 
TuliH. PdItdhUi 
forbSoominfinl 
teany fui dglirc i 



tl A PORTABLE GRIST MILL, 1 
■" M'b Pkwiii pDtlable Mill, wai 
orn<>cliHi>r.N. Y. The miU, inib 
•inO, aid ia»pohleor(riDilin| five 
^nie pnfirirlH' had lercn] medati at 
IBM New-Yoik oilr. Ha ihDWed w 
which took iba premiDin al ^yracne 

111. Rnai, indaed, lancni bml whni il 
fknoaririUbchiiawuiiiUler. Ben 



k, HT It ia Iba bW flanr ihey hi 
li unil . aJnlra. TMabnyinfa 
iDf hai been eanjed on lo ailenai 
iBperfeciicm. I amorihe opinii 



IB 1340. 



exhibited iTMr.CuirioRoi 

>Bihali cf 'v^eal iii nne hm 
■ided by the American Inn 
ne floor ^ooiid by thia mi 



yitLmla 



' w be i^^ 



id brouiihl, u all npiUKd, 



Er ccBld with Ibur and m 



la Iha amtnm dT llou 



CRARLES ROSS, 



Syniciue Nurseries. 
Tian, BmiA tHanilua, Pnpritim, S^nctm, !f. T. 
•TiHBSK NDnenea an now miM abundunly aueked wiib Oi «t 
' OBI kind! of fnuinsa auilaUa to ihia elinuu, loidM till p»i 
prieian Ibel nneh laiiAcilDii lacallii^ (he aueiiiian Df taUnn 
and deilen. Tha pecBlinity IbvonblB Kaon kalk fina n m 
Iraea • Tigoi oT body, I hale DBUtcelcbbicof UieliiBta^«BlaH» 
ty oTfbrni, wkicfa da mdec il a gnuenil cBtsnainnan JbrOans 
lo dwell apoo Iben. Tree*, anperior Id tboiB paitic^aA ta 
rarely been ookted to pgnliuen. 

ndr muaariea ambrace all of tha nnial apfmred ndnb^ lU 
or atw.U Ike Tariooa kindi ot 

FRUIT TREES— From which csnomeiicanbanmlWlltKi 
Uliea of Horn ID, id 10,001), u eicelleai in palily, aiMn iiBa» 

ORN^SbnTU, TREES-e^ndid tn lin ad Jte» tf te 

" — "' "- --- -'. rill III ni, inwMai.wJiato 

Dtben, may be had, laifehr or mberwiae, 

BUCKTHORN FOB HEDGES— OM and tw*«a«dtnT 
uoni ; BnowbalU, Miehihn SoaeL 6ra|ia tbom, t^yMTlim 
Cumnu, Gowbenlee, Ac., Ac; all, or aojr of «Uc^ «« btpal. 



CoMlofivi. aa maa], ID 
SyracMM, In Oct, IhU 




Tliey h.ve been avrarded iii dm prenuBnw u the New- 
York S'Ble Faira. and b1 the (nal Amerieaa IihIIibm Ib !«e» 
York, and KToral Cmnly FairB,BlwBya Wkinf ■kafcaiMHM 
a>er all other Dilla. The tnualuiniraim fadMBldaal, £^ 
.D olennc ibeae milU to the paMia, diu thajr an iba ba« h hZ 
Dnring the year IMTIhey ware inBodDoadfalB ^Hfaad, to Ik 
SlKcmn, of SyracBH, "^-j — it --nrTlbiitahlj iiialiialtj *■ 
Enrliah papen; and Oon a canmBiiealiaa of llr. S.^ pAlfeked 
in the TrBmulioM of Ihe K, Y. Biata A*. Boeta^.^r IMT, H 
will be eeen thai ihey were tried by aararal hifa fbnawa, aal 
highly approTed. One (Brmar. it iaMatad, aataaUaaaahaBMHW 
wi...ii.wmg machine, fbr which ha paid £10, (Mn aat mU 
firanfi fur cleaning a crop of 300 qra. (1,700 baAala) cT wbaak 
and leviral bandied bubala of maataid aead. Wa hanlaWh 
madcxmie nlnablc improremenu in the aittcla, te^kaa fifaa 

Oui faiiB an sxienriTely Died and hifhly siipiimd « tta m* 
far cleanini rice. We are pecmltled lo nuke IhB fall— ■» i» 
uacti rrom leliera ncelTe-l from Hon. J. R. Poioaen, of BeS Cv 
rolioa :-" The fliB tob tent laHHmnei, [1MB] haaba w aawi 
nilly need to clnm diny nee, and wlnoDW Ibat ma tta IhaMM 
taar. Il anawer* enry nrpo«." '- r''i11'ii ii aaiiihw irfiiB 
fana, he wriLct, (April U, •A.)-" BMk Ihte aad «• faal ^1 na 
■em, work rery well ; and Iha laar which b tha iBrnat BatMi 
be well worked by a man, eteaM Iba dirvrfoa pailCriy, m| ii 
alKvatber Iha beat wjnd-faa 1 «nr aatd (to thai pnMHB." 




OrderawiUbatbankrallynaalTadiBBd raaal** MMM ■ 

OD- 1. T. tauMTtCK 

jBKtlcB P. O., Rent. Ot^ Bilaa Mr* tt 1 
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Sveeahoiue Plants^ Vinen and Roaes* 

I|f8 M OO. oflbr Ibr nle erery d«sirmhle Tariety of Green* 
I Fls^ta, mad nuajr valuable novelties leeenlly introdnced 



fvtGtmffem are invited to examine their rineries, now in 
, fitom wmeh they ean IVimish good vinee, of about Amy 

flO eenie Ibf thoae one year old, 

W " «« two " 

im ** '* of extra eixe. 
Hodi of aaleable Rotes includes some thousand on their own 
the Renioittaots, Bourbon, China, and Garden Roses, in 



ftimished on application by mail to Flushing, near 
iffk. Sept. 1— SL 

Frntt and Ornamental Treesy Ac* 

obseriber enltivates at his Nurseries, and has fo sale at his 

lence, Btuiit'ttnttf Roxbury. Mass., all the choice varieties 

*ear, Apple, Flnm, Cherry, Peach, and other Fruit Trees, 

Ties, Gooseberries, Currants, Grape Vines, Suawberries, 

{US Roots, ele., etc., tic. 

leveral thousand Fear Trees on the Quince— one, two, three, 

I five years from the bud. 

!«dair rtiention puM to the cultivation of the Pear. 

as wishing extra sixed trees, or tne* on Qminet stock in a 

$taUy win please call at the Nurseries and make their own 

k 

»BaekiiMni Plants. 

munrAM, Txxxs, Shrubs and Roses, Herbaceous Plants, 

Me Ar sale at die lowest market orice. Calalornes gratis 
niil applicants. SAMUEL WAIXER, 

Kj, Sept. 1— at Rnbwf, Mu$. 

Apple Trees Tor Orcluinis* 

f t h eos an d fine T^ees, mostly 7 to 8 feet high, propagafwi tii 
tm$t§fi9m lAoronfMir •roescf or btarinf tnet^ for sale at the 
of J. J. THOMAS, Macedc n, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

embrace the best standard varieties, with nearly all the 
i new sorts ; smooff them sre Early Harvest, Sine Qua Non, 
lough, Eariy Joe. Summer Sweet Paradise, Autumn Straw- 
fravenstein, Dutcn Mignonne, Rambo, Fall Pippin, Yellow 
'er, Rhode Island Greening, E«opus Spiixenburgn, Northern 
mar, &c., ice. 

vairing vrith selections, flrom sirteen to tighten dollars per 
— a aret rate selection of summer, autumn, and winter fruit, 
1 to thirty varieties, if made by the proprietor, Aimished at 
icOars per hutklred, or seventeen if well packed in matted 
, and delivered at canal or railway. All orders to be sc- 
ied with remittances. Sept 1 — 3t 

Commercial Garden and Nursery of 

PARSONS & CO., 

Ftsukingj near New-York. 

proprietors of this establishment oflhr for sale their usual 
irtment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 

stock of Apples and Pears is finer than they have before of. 
Also Pears on Quince, of their own growing. 
>niamental department contnins the usual well known varie> 
I all the best new Trees and Shurbs, for lawns and arboreturos, 
g the new Pines, Araucaria Imbricata, Cryptoraeria 
a, with Cmlar of Lebanon, at one to two dollars each; and 
Deodara, of various sizes, at one dollar per foot. 
>gues furnished gratis on application by mail. Sept 1 — 2l. 

Fmit and Ornamental Trees, 

Bt the Nursery of J. J. THOMAS, Maeedon, N. Y. 

r of the Trees are of large, handsome, and thriAy growth, and 
y embrace carefal sefeclions of the best sorts of Apples, 
t. Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Ike, with the smaller fruits. 
1 purchaiers desire, selections will be made by the proprietor, 
aflbrd a regular succession of the best varieties throughout 
on; and all may be relied on as strictly true to their names, 
rietor having/or the past^fieen years invariably adhered to 
afuUing none but THOROUGHLY PROVED sorts. 
efuily assorted collection of hardy Ornamemal Trees^ Shrubs, 
'baceous Perennial Plants, furni«hed at moderate prices. 
. for canal and railroad well packed in bundles, enclosed in 
oati, with roots mudded and encased in wet moss, so as to 
s all danger of iiijur>*. 

immunications, post-paid^ to be directed Macedon, Wayne 
Y. Sept. 1— 3t 

- AllMiny Bnrr Mill Stone Factory. 

I R. SMITH, (late of Troy,) having located at the Comer 
hmdway and Quackenbusn streeu, (three blocks above the 
I Bouse,) At,BANT, N. Y., invhes the attention of MUI- 
wad others to the stock an hand, which, with his facilities for 
o(Htfiag, must render it advantageous for tliem to call i^wn 
mt purefaasing elsewhere. 

MBS also, a large supply of Bolting Cloth, Screen Wire, 
m FUriSj and oOier articles used in Milling, vihieh wiD be 
I (if on hberml terms. 



Agricnltnral and Horliealtafal laipleHieatSy aad 

Field and Oardtn 8€id9, 



TTPWARDS of oMs kmuhed diftrent kinds of Pkmt, and a eoma- 
^ pondhig variety of all other Implements for the Fteaicr,PlaBSer 
and Gardener ; embracing the largest and roost complete — nitmsiH 
to be found in the United States. Also, PieU and Garden g ec di , « 
large and varied assortment A. B. ALLEN k. CO., 

August 1, 1850.— tf. 18B 4 191 Water St, New-Yoric. 



THl 

A K 



To Nnrserymen, Dealers, and otlMn* 

[E subscriber offers for sale at the Amsriean Boumu Qeudtm mmd 
Nursery, Waterloo, Seneca Co.,N. Y., (4| miles northwusl of 
Waterloo, on the Vienna road) :•— 

20,000 American Balsam Fir. 

10,000 Spruce, Red, White, &c. 

Also various other Native and Foreign Trees, Shnibs aad 
Herbaceous Plants, together with a choice selection of Fruit Trees. 

Native Trees and Plants to order. 

Orders promptly executed, and Trees and FlaiUs peeked for sufo 
transportation to any part of the United States, Canada and Europe. 

Sept. 1— 2t. W. 8. DELL. 

. South Down Sheep* 

THE subscriber offers for sale, this season, several purebred SoMb 
Down Rams, varying in age ttcm. lambs lo 4 years old. Alw 
several Ewes, (Vom one year to four years old. 

The Lambs and Yeariings of this flock, are from an imported 
Ram from the Duke of Richmond's celebrated floek. 

Applications for the above Sheep may be addressed to the siAeertber 
in thuT city. JNO. McD. McINTYRB. 
Albany, August 19, ISgO-flt 

The American Live Stoek Inmnraaee ConpaaYf 

Ai FtnenuM*, /ml. 

rtHARTER tmlimited. Gramed January S, 1850. (t^t^aphal 
^ S50,000!.^3 For the Insurance of HOR8B8^ MULB8, 
PRIZE BULLS, 8HBEP AND Cil TTLf, of every deseription, 
against the combined HIks of Ftrs, ITafsr, AeeidmUs mud JHama$, 

Iiosses paid in 90 days aAer proof of death. 

Dtfscrors.— Joseph G. Bowman, Hiram Deeker, M. D., bane 
Mass, George D. Hay, John Wise. Alvin W. Tracy. Hon. Abner T. 
Ellis, Abm. Smith, Hon. Thomas Bishop. Joseph G. Bowman, 
President. B. S. Whimey, Secretary. Wm. Burtch, Treasurer. 

Aug. 1, ISSO—lyr. B. P. JOHNSON, Agent, Albany. 

Drain Tile Works, 

63 Jay Street, North of Salomander Works, Jibemy. 

T^HE subscriber is now manufhcturing and jnrepared to fill orders 
-^ for Horse Shoe, Sole, Round and Collar Dram Tile, of various 
sizes, from one to four inches in width and rise. The tile is cut 
sixteen inches in length, and will be of a superior quality. 
The price will vary according to the size and shmae, from 
•10 to S16 per thousand. Specimens of the article whh the prieee 
will soon be distributed to all the agricuhural stores in the State. 
Presideuts of county societies adjoinmg the river and canals, will 
please send Uieir address with directions to whom a box containiag 
the different sizes of Tile will be forvrarded free of charge. 
July 1, 1880— tf. A. S. BABCOCK. 

A^icaltnral Warehouse and Seed Store* 

No. 197 Water street, {near Fulton,) Neto-York. 

'PHE subscribers wouM respeetAdly 
A invite the attention of planters and 
dealers in Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements, Garden and Field 
Seeds, k,c., tec, to their large and va- 
ried aasortment of Garden and Fiehl 
tools, k,c., which they are stllinir at the very lowest rates that they 
can be procured in the United Sutes. Persons living at a distance 
can obtain an *' illustrated " Caulogue, conubiing a list of prices, on 
application by letter^ post-paid . Those ordering from us may depend 

upon their orders bemg promptly filled. 

^lay 1, 1 85fr~tf. JOHN MAYHER 4 CO., 

The Farmers' Encyclopediay 

BY C. W. JOHNSON. Adapted to the United Slates, by G. 
Embrsox, Philsdelphia, 1850. In one larre octavo volume, 
inSpages, containing the latest discoveries ana improvements, in 
Agriculture, with numerous plates of Live Stock, Farming Imple- 
ments, 4kc. 

** We are fully convinced that such an amount of valuable know- 
ledge for farmers can be found in no other work in so cheap and eon- 
venient a form. In fact, no farmer who pretends to be well inform- 
ed in his profession should be without this book."— iVcur Otneset 
Farmer. 

*'Au excellent work, fit to be distributci m premiums by Agrieul- 
mral Societies. How much better, and m better taste, thui the 
amount of its cost in money."— J. 8. Skinner. 

Sold by L. Tt;cKKR, Albsny ; A. Haet, Philadelphia ; DnsT 4 
Co., BuffiUo; W. D. Tickxob & Ca, Boston; and the prineipal 
booksellers in the Union. Price $4. (Cost of die impofled work in 
1 vo!. without any phtes, tl4.) July 1— tf. 

Transactions of the N. Y« State Ag. Sod • 

qmANSACTIONS of the New-York State Agricultural '— • 
-■- fiom 1841 to 18t9, eigbl vols., priee SB, for sale M tim 
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The Cnrciilk)— Market Gudras and RaJlroadB. 

Lime for the CuicuUo— The Stanwkk Necianne— Hortkil- 



Bete Metliod ofFattflaing Aamali, • 

On ttelmppttaace of EHrwied CMinical Invettigatioiie, by 

FK>r. J.P. fiornxoau ,.. 

Repon on the Tkial of Hows, by the N. Y. State AgrionU 

toral Soeiety, I 394 
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New York Stale Fair at Albany, 337 
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Mow Trap— Oven for Drying Fruits 343 

Locusts and Grasshoppers— Thick and Thin Seeding, 343 

Notes OB American Fanning, 344 

Royfl Agrieuhural Society— The Farmer's Every Day Book, . 345 
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Fig. 905— Mott*s Agricultural Furnace, 329 

900— Diagram of Plows. 329 

907 to 210— Premium Plows, 336 

911— MoleTrap, 342 

S19, 913— Oven for Drying Fruits, 343 

Choice Frait Trees. 

MocheMter Commercial Ntgrsery, Ettablithed 1830. 

vp^E subscribers offer for sale, this autumn and the coming, one 
'- of the largest Stocks of fruit trees in this state ; carefully propa- 
gated rad grown by ourselves, and warranted correctly named. 

It has been our constam aim to cultivate none but the good varie- 
ties, leaving to others the long list of useless %ash. 

we sell very much at whrnesale, and have furnished as many as 
5,000 Apple trees for a single orchard, and 3.000 dyrarf Pears. 

Persons wishing to purcnase in lar^e or small qnauiities, will find 
it to their interest to communicate with us. 

BISSELL & HOOKER, 

O ct. 1— 2t Rochester N. Y. 

Ayrshire Bull for Sale. 

THE two year-old Ayrshire bull. " Govenior 3d,'» out of " Lady 
Rose," by "Governor 2d," both prize aniiimU in Scotland, se- 
lected for and imported by R. S. Griswold, of Hartford, Conn , in 
1(40. The Bull may be seen at the farm of Mr. PRENTICE, M ount 
Hope, near Albany. Price SIOO. Oct. 1, 1850. 

Postponed Sale of fall bred ShorUhorns and 
improTed Dairy Stock. 

i^WING to affliction in my ftimily, I have postponed the annual 
^^ sale M^toh Mras to take place in October, 1850, until the 2Stb day 
of June, 1851. 

I also decline selling any stock by private sale, so as to offer the 
public, at aucti<m, all the animals I have to part with, without hav- 
lusr any previously selected from the herd, and all animals offered 
will be sold without reserve. 

My new imjportaiions of Short-horns, Devons, South Down Sheep 
and Hogs, win arrive during the fall. 

Timdy Catalotpieii, with full descriptions of each animal, will be 
published in the principal Agricultural journals. 

Mount Fo rdbam, O ct. 1st. 1850. L. G. MORRIS. 

Great Sale of Imported Stocky 

At WtstmiHSterj F(., on the 9th day of Oct., 1850. 

THE Administrators of tho estate of the late William Siickney, of 
Boston, will sell at public auction, on Wednesday, Oct., 0th at 
his hirra. in Westminster, Vt., the live stock on snid farm, being all 
importeu animtds, with their descendants. Among wliich are the 
t'uUowing, viz : 

SIXTY-THREE DEVON CATTLE. 

1. Sixty head of superior Devon Steers and Ilcifcrs. from one to 
three years old. Many of the Steers are well mated and well broken. 

2. One imported Devon Bull, two years old, l.itely imported. 

3. One fine Devon Bull, seven years old, bred by Geo. Patterson, 
Esq. of Maryland. 

4. One yearling Devon Bull, bred on the farm. 

SIXTY SUFFOLK, MIDDLESEX, AND ESSEX SWINE. 

1. Five imported Boars, of these breeds, 1 to 3 years old. Splendid 
animals. 

2. Six or eight imported Sows. These are, or will be with Pigs. 

3. About My Swuie of these fine breed4 uualtered. 

THIRTY SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 

1. One lot South Downs imported. 

2. ** " purchased of the Hon. Daniel Webster. 

3. « " " " Col. J. M. Sherwood. 

4. " " bred on the farm 

AH the animals here offered, were purchased in England, or of 
the best breeders in this country^ without regard to com, aiid with 
'^'^"dgroent; or were bred with much care on the farm. 

Wvfber information will be cheerfully furnished, on applica> 
^n, or hy letter, to WILLIAM 8. KING, Woodland 
too, R. I., or to ISAAC 8TICKNEY, Admuiistrator, 
■. Oct 1— It 



np&EfBbieriberoibin fernleiMkii^ ., ^ 

•■• the Mng Seedling Pi«rtwea,ft<»lteiyiwiirti,ai 

csM^ ; one dollar a doaea for graAs. A aoMa gnAioai ^_ 

aletter in the winter to any put ofthe Bmm, wifc wjn gi JBI ifca 
directed to ■> WOBnib< ' 

Oct. 1— It*. Mhielltt. Ommm mJt&L > 







Macedoft Narwrf • 

HHHOMAS WRIGHT, (late Wm. R. SnAth,) 
•■- 20.000 Apple trees, 6 to 8 feet ia height, 9 to 4 yvm 
with fine faeaos. by the hundred or thonnjid, idl * ' 
Cherry, Pear, Peach, Plum, and Omanwintail I 
Shrubs, Paonias, Ike, he. Apple 816 per liiiiiilrad,'!^ 
Cherry S25 per hundred, 31^ cents each: Ptar 00 eeaUi j 
cents. Peach 912 per hundred— also, 60,000 (Aecry ^H*^"*!!" 
rior growth, S7 per thousand. 

Catalogues supplied gratis to port paid qylicaiiti 
tention will be given to all orders aceonmanied by 
tory reference. Macedon, Wayne co., N. Y., 10 WHBt, IM, 

Fruit and OmameaUU TiMMb 

'PHE subscribers would beg leave to ghre noliee to 
^ others purchasing Pear trees, that their moA iif WMto hlftwl 
grown this season, and will be very stroiMf and iao far dio f " 
and is as extensive a eoUectioii of saleaUe tre es ao0Hlbo 
any other nursery in the county. The eoOeedoa 
stock is also very fine. 

The stock of Apple trees will also be very laige 
suit purchasers. 

PLUMS — A general assortment of most of tte 

CHERRIES, APRICOTS, PEACHES, 
GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, with otiier 
lowest market nrices. 






ORNAMENTAL TREES, being also grown 
fVimished by the hundred at very reasonane nn 



deu. Mountain Aidi, Scotch Elma. E^ig^ish EtoM, Bono 
with a good collection of ROSES. 4e. CotalqniM w 
ed to all applicants. WILSON, THORBUttN 4k 
Oct. 1, 1850-2t Nnrseryroen, Wilkmhntf^ 

Selling oir to Clofle the Bnsisets. 

Linfumn Botanic Oorden and Nuntrp, kUtf Wm. IHimm, 
Flushing, L. I , near New- York. WINTEH ^ Co,, 



,e«k 
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THE proprietors have still remainbig a very consM en rtile Hock 
and variety of FRLlTand ORNAMENTAL TRBE8, 8Mh% 
Vines, Plants, Roses, Ike, which Uiey will dispose of ySr eail, aia 

RKDUCTION OF 25 TO 50 PKK CSHT. ANB UTWAUIO ffotU ^M «■! 

prices according to kind and quantity. DBacsiPTJnrx CAXaftoovB 
graiiSy on application poet paid. 

Apple trees. 2 to 4 years old, 90 to SIO per 100. 

Peir trees, 2 to 4 years old, §25 to $50 jper 100. 

Cherry trees. 2 years okl, 912.50 per 100. 

Omnge Quinces, 3^ to 5 feet, tlSUSO per 100. 

Black Hamburgh and other foreign Grape '^^neii ezUm 
{rfaiits, 85 per doz. 

Two-year-old Seedling Plum Stocks, 97 per LOOO. 

Oct. 1, 185fr-lt. 

Plam Stocks Wanted. 

SEVERAL THOUSAND PLUM STOCKS, tailable Ibr 
^ Jiext year, wanted immediately. Apjdy to 



Oct 1— It. 



[SHA 
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Bloodgood Nursery, 

Flushing, L. f., Msor New Yofk. 

T*HE proprietors of this well establidied Nursery, oflhr Ibr alt 
-^ every variety of Fruit and Ornamental TJreee, Evwigreeia, 
Flowering Shrubs, Grape Vines. Hedge Plants, Raqpberrioi^ dtrnir- 
berrics, ^c. 

Our Fruit trees are of s«pertor ^fnoitly and farge groMUfc, aad wont 
able to furnish them in any quantity, of almost any variety, n^jchii 
a great inducement to purchasers. 

Orders sent to us, at Flusliing, or 944 Peaii ebvet, New Teik^ 
(where Catalogues may be obtained gratis,) will reoetm hmmSam 
attention, and the trees packed with great oare Ar trannortatioa. 

Oct. l8t~lt. KPfOJk BIPLBY. 
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AgrioalW*— Its iJibon, iu ProlU, iU PleaanrM. 

Thkkk are (oma qneitiont la relation to agricaltars 
thkl are of tiIbI interest lo ai ■■ practioal fsriners. 
!■ these dayi of itruggling for wealth and honors, 
and IB thsM> daji, too, of itriTing for mnking mo- 
Bcj io the easiest waj, qneitiaas like the rollowing 
coma to n* Troin manj qoarlers. Is the profit ot 
■gricnltDre at all adeqaate to its tabort Is not ag- 
ricoltara a life of iocesisnt toi.T Of all trades and 
oeonpations, is it not the poorest investment for 

la a fomer eomBODieatian for the Caltivatar, 1 
sinpl7 glanced at the subject ; I wisll now to oon- 
sider it a little more in detail. The queitions mast be 
met and answered, and ihej miiil be answered fair- 
It, too. It will not do to quote one or tao inslan- 
««• where men bare been particnlarly fnTored, and 
bare aoqairrd property by agricaltaral porsnils. It 
ii with agrieuUnre as a busineii, a calling, that we 
tasre now to do. I laj the qncsiions mast be an- 
swered, and fairlj answered, and the aoiwer to 
them is a matter of Tital interest to ds as praptioel 
farmers. 

Man]' yoang men are jearly leavin;; their ratherg 
and going to the large cilici lo week employmenl. 

•oroe bapome one thing, some another; all ban-ever, 
nsder the Sxed apprehension that anjlhing is better 
than Bgricnltnre, that everything pays a better pro- 
Ill. If it can be proved that everything is more pro- 
Stablr than agrienlliire, that it is a calling scarce 
worth following, and infaol only followed either by 
rich men for their amnsement and pleaanre, or by 
those who have been brought op to the business, 
sad who eaanac get out of it — then indeed have ws 
foaad % mystery. What is it but this — thai agricul- 
ture, Ibe most ancient, the most honorable of all oo- 
eapatioBs^tbe mainspring of trade, oommerce, and 
of all other oocupationi, — the source from which all 
lbs other eatlingi derive their snppi 






rary, i 



shown that the complaint is ill founded, 
at least for the honor of agrioultare will be achieved. 
1 wish, then, in this article, to conaider its labors, 
its profits, its pleasures. First, then, 

Its Labors. — Mankind are ever prone to find 
fanll with the occupation which they have chosen, 
or into which circumstance have called them. It is 
by DO means wonderful that lome farmers ahonld 
eomplain of Ibeir lot ) if Ihey did not, il woald show 
a aoperiority in theircalling above all others. Who 
ha* Bol heard the doctor complain of the hardship 
efhis lot, the lawyer of his, the merchant of his, 
aadMBB of all other occnpatioos and trades of theirs. 
How it ia nodoybl I roe that the labor of Ibe farmer 
!• Mvere. He mast make hay when the son shine*. 



He must plow and hoc through the long summer day. 
His sweaty brow, hts sun-burnt ohaek, betoken bim 
a man of toil, but bis ragged onun ten an oe betokens, 
too, that hit toil is beallhy. Hi* face bears not the 
care worn look uf the doctor, anxious for the fate of 
bis patient! ; or the lawyer, studying patiently and 
laboriously the cause he is shout tu irjj or yet the 
merchant, plodding over his aeoount. books. The 
farmer's toil is hard, bat when night comes, be can 
lie down in calm repose and rest from hi* labors, 
while nature is carrying on tbe process of growth 
among hi* crops. The farmer's toil is hard, hot we 
may hope from present appearances that UQcb 
of the severe physical labor to which he has been 
subjected, may be ameliorated by the invention of 
labor-saving machinery. 

Thb PaoriTs or Ao>ici;lti;bi.— Is it at all ad- 
equate to its labor) 1 think it ia. I think that all 
other things being equal, agricultare can be made 
to pay as good sn interest as any other legitimate 
occupation. It is an axiom of trade and business, 
thst the greater tbo rlik, the greater the profit. 
Now, agriculture is truly a legitimate business — it 
i* a choice which ■ man makes from among the vs. 
rious branche* of social occupation* as to which way 
he will obtain a livelihood. Any man, therefore, 
who en tern into the pursuit of agriculture as a matter 
of Mptculalion, will be very apt la be diiappoinled j 
but if he enter into it and iiquatifted for his busineas, 
I think he cannot fail of making a coinpen*ation for 
hii labor*. Things, I believe, are mora evenly bal- 
anced than men are willing at first sight to admit. 
Now I do not claim that the profits of the farmer 
are a* large as the profils of the merchant. I da 
nnl know whether they ever will be — tbere are many 
things in the way which forbid it. In the first place, 
the risk of the farmer isnot by any means as great as 
the risk of the merchant, and according to the axiom 
of trade. we have mentioned he cannot look for as 
lar(;e proBl*. 

But again, there are facilities connected with the 
eridil syrtin which belong solely lo the msrchsnt 
and trader, which the farmer cannot, wilb safely, 
avail bimselfof. A merchant wilb a capital of five 
thousand dollars, often liade* lolhe amonnt of twenty 
thousand dollar* ; ■nmelimes to a mnch greater 
tmonnl. Some singular developements of the abntt 
>f tbe eredil •yatem came lo light dnring the panic 
of 1837, in the city of New-York. Men with little 
ir no capital, failed for immense amounts- Perhapa 
lome one may say, "well, if my capital of 96,000 
{ives me the opportunity of trading to the amosnt 
>r«20,000, I am better off in business, andean make 
core by my business than the farmer can, with the 
larao amount of actual capital which I possess." I 
would reply to that— yes: so yon caa, bat if yoti 
think it both safe and honest, it is more than 1 do. 
You run a great risk and gel b good profit j so lot 
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nt alMtg,. brt lu k iMwfc MaM, wd tkn wh»t1 
Not «a]f «a» fM ■iHoM Mril»la or ftitiog jowwir, 
bat U ;ow4««Abl(M4M^Aalln<« nbr «4tk Ttm 
— joatre, hflKt,Miaf H4Mafl1>H<BBHaB»UaT 
■leD^ mvimf. It il ooa^tilvd h a modarate ealcn- 
luia« ifcM M M U liBHBVM neB out of IDO, 
Ml daring • parif»d of 39 Tsara. Tbw thing »l<in«, 
to BDj m>D MndtiTe to debt, vaotd render aim dbd- 
tioDB elnnt eotering the aniae oftrBda. 

TTooi the mawk abore made, I bop* no one wltl 
think that t oppoee k ja>t nnd lavfal lutororedit — 
thii ii well end good — it i< the aiutt &nd net the utt 
or it, that I voDld owiiare. A man mky trade and 
do bDrioeit to ««ee, twioe, and even Ihnoe tbe 
Bvaont of hi* e*fit*l, bimI yet do m amh bacMow, 
bst when he ettqapt*, on a nnsll capilal, to do a 
bniinew nnwtthorUed bj that oapilat, I saj then it 
iinotmorallj honett. Hanj men make morenionr; 
than tbe fariaer, bni we oannot alwaja measure the 
Bmoant ef tu](a»l proSt b; ibia alone ; for Ihoao who 
laake the Bioet, we of neoeiaiiy obliged to ipead the 
moat. Tba* tbe merchant, doing a large bualneii 
Bt home and abroad , iiof necewilj eompelled to en- 
tartaia latgel;. Hia proj&l* are doubtleu aome- 
timea large, bothii la»e« are often heavy, and bis 
eKpeDsea great. Hi* stjle of living, too, mnst be 
•tunewbat in aeeordftnoe wHb bis bnainesa. Let no 
man aaj that this matter ia optiaoal, that the mer- 
obai^ mtd not do it — he nuitdo it. It ii to a great 
extent by his conrtesy and hoBpitaliry, and magnifl- 

The promts of the tarmer tmy be alow, bill they 
are sore, ead we entertain a hope that with more 
knowledge, they will be more repid and still remain 
•ore. Bal before we content to call the proflis af the 
farmer less than tboso of many other oecapatioiiB, 
let DB examine a little further into tlie mutter. 
Take, for eiaoiple, tbe mei'hanio ; An his wa^ea en- 
«Ue him to get ricb in a Utile while! 9o of the 
docwr and the lawyer; years of toil and sludvniust 
first be passed ibrongh, beroie ihey can arrive at 
great profit or eminence in their prnfessions. If the 
jongg fanner leaves bis father's ferm for tbe sake of 
tbe preflit attending a clerkship in snme large city. 
we tbink be vill be miitaken, for it ia not long age 
that meetings were held in the city of New-York, 
among the elerke, with a view lo better their condi. 
tioB, and it was stated as a fact, at spme of thos< 
meetinga, that the average wages «r clerka was noi 
eqiial to those of day taborera ; and opnn these wa. 
ges they were obliged to live anil make a respecta. 
ble appearanoej and I feel warranted in saying thai 
things are no better now. Here and there a clerl 
with fine biisineaa talent* may rise to eminenci 
under favorable uircumstancea, bat aa a genera! 
thing, lbs rising of a clerk is like promotion in (h( 
amy and navy, very ilow. 

The proQta of tbe farmer may appear slow; bal 
look at the facta inmaay casei; see how many farm, 
en ara laboring under heavy debt. Small meana anii 
a heavy debt, would be a great drawback in anj 
barine**; bat yet the industrioua and enlerprlainfj 
farmer ia not dismayed at it; tbrough difficulties, 
through trials be presses onward and in tnoat casei 
wins tbe viotory. It must be an aecapalion wont 
fallowing that caa enable a man to do this. Bui 
with the farmer, it ia not only the actual profit he 
derives, for if he is a good manager bis farm >■ al- 
way* increasiag in value, aoit this ia a continoa! 
proBt to him. Many inatances can be abown in al. 
■oat all aectiona of the country, where men who be. 
raraaing with very Itttte mean*, are now quite 
fort ably off. If, then, farming baa been made 
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a eoanfe nf profit in day* gone by, may w 
w%«B the light of suienue shall be broa 
pracUeal experience, that the proBtB of the ft 
will be inrrsHBed according 10 the Hitctligenre >eJ 
M|lerieni-F vhich be bring* to hia vocation. II Ibe 
rarneT would make his calling proAtable, be BmH 
leara Id tbink— to work with his bead as veil u 
with his bands. The same sjiicm of farming will 
aot Bua-n-er for all pans of our widely-extended eong- 
try. In one aeotion it may ba bobi aroltBbIs le 
grow wheat, in Bothar mmr, tm^mmmr-^f^iim 
stock, in another to keep cowa, ia u«lb*r to sdl 
bay and bny manure; in almoat all IB aoMfaiae wM 
rarming the growing of fruit. Aknt tkeaalUap 
aad a hoodred Mhera, the farmer ttnetfaaifcli 
judgment, aad in eaah Mi «U, aMaMabMMfeaaM* 
be wedded loo macb to the opiaioBs of kla tktiMn, fcr 
since their day, things hBTeefaaaged; nlh*ait, e«- 
nals, ateamboatshavebroaght the far off plaaaa «[ iba 
Wast in close eommnnicatien witk thf •! ' 
we, who oooupy soil* worn by lh« « ' 
years, must redaableonr vigUaBvaiifTawiBlAM 
pete favorably with oar weaters friaada. kjUnt iH 
things, let u* never deapair. K watUMfclbatathH 
men in other caltinga are wakiag aoaa natjuy thai 
we are, let <h b« aalisSed with ow.lat, vk^ ** 
think Ibat our calling ia lata harraaaiBf, MtdJbaaga- 
eral far happier. But wa moat t«ka avaaMMt 
he deceived by appearaaeee, for whaa va aSMaia* 
tbe matter closely, we wtU And that gild ««d fQw 
are not accumulated veij fast at Im flMBat 4*11 
in any ordinary busiitess. 

I have spoken of the tul aad tka fmoita of agri 
cnlture. I oannot leave the tobjaet wUkant, for a 
few momcBts, lurning to ilarLKAiuai*. lHy fMa> 
er frienda, I cannot but feel thatfewaTaaMtaMaear 
noble calling aa we ought. With aaaf il ia a.Uft 
ofceaaeleae and uueadiog toil, aa higkat «tM or ab- 
ject ia seeu in it, save to plow, to tow, la rvap, tu 
"do business and get gam ;" M that tfca 4aUw ht 
made, no matter whether the soul is buried baaaalh 
tbe body's toil or not. I,oM ia ila tail, watUakatit 
that it has a pleasure, But let oa paaaa a Kapaat 
and look around as; there aro things that aoaaia 
us in tbe way of our businesa, that ta atbar aea, 
in other occopaliona, would b« looked a|Naa aa:lBS> 
uriea. It ia in the power of avsrj faiBartaka*a 
a good garden j from thi* gardea, duiiag tka (wasea 
of vegetablea, bia table can ba supalied at a triSing 
expense, with the ohoiceat and freineat oC fkoMi to 
too of frnita, apple*, pear*, peaches, akarriea, piavs, 
and a variety of other*, all oan appear a| kia aocial 
board. During the aummer montba, tka iahahlual* 
of the city fly to the country for health aadisaair, 
whenever opportunity offera; bat tha fariaar a^dbia 
family, if health and fine air ara to b« Caaad ia the 
couutry of bia abode, will be aure t« poaaaaa tham. 
Contraat tha pale and aiokly appaaiaaea of many 
children inhabiting our large eitiea, with tha rug- 
ged and benlthy look of our fannera' hoya aad girh, 
and tell at if we have not canse of rajoioing. Need 
I tell yoa of the many ridea yoM enjoy tkrongk iba 
Biill, sweet summer morn, which to the maebanio 
or man of trade, would he ao welcome T Nacdl point 
to tlie aweet floweia around your dwetlipgi, grow- 
ing there atmoBt apontaneously, whoa* perfums 
greet* your aenaes) DiSereit, abl different Indeed 
ia your abode amid fruita and flowara, ta the abode 
of bim who ia bemmed in in tbe buiy taart of trade. 
There ia not a busy time or ecaaoa bat hath f(a joy 
for u*. From the firat note of tha pMpcralatka 
early apriug-iina, throogh the fla varj aa|B«ar . tka 
rioh and golden antaraa, and tha M«bjLV4rit|^M 
winter, each and all in ihnr good Upf, WfM t*,>* 
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Tot rrjoioin^. Wfaat we atnnJ ia Deed of 
ire eont«nied benrti and reflned minds, to re- 
« theaort iQlliieiieet of nnture Ihat are ever 
. oa. Lei tii not be aa nrapi up in ibe lait of 
;, as to target the pleasures In our path. H. 
PatHan Valley, N. ¥., Auguit, 18S0. 
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rccKEI, Esq. — Dtar Sir: Abovi I lend you 
ring I bare made DraMoorisb and Arab plow, 

key, descriptive of its varioua parla, Ibeir 
tiona, ho. Altbougb I have bi'en thus pnr- 

ia my deicripiioD, I do not suppose tbst this 
rill be very geaerally adapted as a model by 
lericBD rarmers. And yet, in aland so abound- 
tali limbtr ^nicritakiditickt, inch an earth- 
ier mar be made very cheap! Should these, 
' -r Yankee 






adnpt tbis very n 



of boi. 



rally torn 



□r patented iigbla — ns I promise 
d between tfaem and all harm, on tbnt score! 
peculiarty, emphatically and appropriately, 
inli-book farmer's plow." For those who 
ind use these plows are inexorably averse to 
ng like agricultural reading, or knowledge, 
:t it be imparled in the form of boohs, period- 
ir orally. Tbey read no book but ibc Koran 
I believe tbal ii not parlinulorly prolific in 
llural knowledge. These people betiere that 

patriarchs, are abocking inuovalions. As Ibe 
ive fathers "titled tbe eorlb and tended ibc 
" so ibey have been oonlent to do it, and will 
L-eforth and forever. All iiinoirationi upon 
ime-bonorrd <-usloins, they regard as but the 
I devices of those who would lead the children 
e fsitbrul" astray from their noraade iimpliei- 
1 the meahes of the bookmen of modern times. 
women in those days were made lo "grind at 
11," and prepare the corn for their lords and 
t — SD are Ibey now. There is scarcely a 
ih bouse in this country, or an Arab lent, but 
la tbeie symbols of antiquity. And 
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"Rise and thresh, O daughter of Zion," aalth the 
Prophet Micah. "Riae and thresh, Odaughletaf 
Ihe prophet!" exclaims the Moslem (aik-maaler 10 
bia apouae, on tbe breaking of morn. Tbia is a fa- 
moua country for threshing. The women threah (he 
grain , and the men thresh ibe women ; tbe Bashaw* 
thresh the men, and the Sultan ihteaheslhe Bashawl( 
and some of tbe Europeans threaten lo threah the 
Sultan. 



mm.. 




As they "laded their asses with corn" in ibetima 
of Pharaoh, so do they now, as we see here, on the 
market day. No such iDnovslionl 
ailrosda, or wagon roads, or wheel 
carriages, are ever suOercd to exist here. The mere 
anggcstion of such a thing would atsrtle the natives 
from their dreamy propriety- But sa in tbe days of 
Joseph "ibey (hia brethren) lifled up their eyes and 
looked, and behold, a company of Isbmaelitea came 
from Gilead, with their camels, bearing apicery and 
balm, and myrrb, going to carry it down to Egypt" 
— 90 will yon now aee these sons of Isbmael, with 
their camels benring spicery, and Ibeit varioua pro- 
ducts, going to parry it down lo some Egyptian mart, 
or to the beet markets of the Empire. 

There, too, arc (he grain-pits of the anoienla. 
There are myriads of these acatlered over all the 
Ibe country, about everr town, and secreted among 
of the moontaini. In pa»in> 
itside / 



through Ihe 



ir mnrkel-plac 
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%^U town I jon can •carce avoid traadiog opon these 
anbterranean ^anariet. In riding out one day, 
oiir luiree broke tbrongbi with one of hie hind feet, 
t|ie ooToring of one or thene pits, and we came very 
near being in the predicament of poor Joseph, when 
thrown, bj his enytons brethren, into a similar pit. 
Thej are nsaallj, howcTcr, made very secure, and 
often, in the country, covered over so carefnily and 
privately, and so completely overgrown with grass, 
as not to be discoverable except by those who have 
charge of them. This is to prevent surprise or rob- 
bery in times of war, insurrections, See., and also to 
keep them out of reach of the Emperor's clutches, 
who is not very backward or scrupulous about help- 
ing himself to all the surplus forage he can lay his 
hands upon. Quantities of grain frequently remain 
in these pits for years, without sustaining any ma- 
terial injury, although they are generally construct- 
ed by simply digging the pit-holes the required size, 
(something like the way our cisterns are made.) and 
lining the aides with cement, leaving a small aper- 
tore at the top, through which the grain may be 
passed, and into which a man may enter, as occa- 
sion may require. They are made of any required 
tine. 

The Moorish &o« is a very useful implement, and 
not quite as uneouth and primitive as the plow. 
The Moors never use a shovel or spade, nor a wheel- 
barrow. They use the hoe in all kinds of digging. 
In excavating a well, or loading manure, Sto., they 
hoe the earth or manure into small baskets and car- 
ry it to Its place of destination. The hoe resembles 
somewhat a small, stout spade, in the blade, and 
has a handle very much like that of a pick-axe. 

The first I had seen of the Moorish plow, or plow- 
ing, was about the middle of January, 1849. while 
taking a short ride into the country. The plow was 
similar to the one shown in the above sketch, and 
was drawn by a bull and cow yoked together! This, 
thought I, is "plowing with the heifer'' in the most 
literal manner conceivable. I looked intently in 
the face of the wild sans culottes of a mountaineer at 
the tail of the plow, to see if he did not betray some 
symtoms of compunctious shame at this desecra- 
tion and perversion of feminine rights and privi- 
leges; but he appeared as stoical and unconcerned 
and self-complacent, as any person could be, who 
considers himself strictly within the line of proprie- 
ty, and of his duty; and the only emotion discerna- 
ble was that evinced by an additional stab at the 
poor animals, with the long pointed goad which the 
Arab flourished in his hand, as if in retaliation at 
my looks of surprise and pity. 

The apology for a yofce, consists of a long, rough 
Stick of wood, three or four inches in diameter, 
placed across the necks of the animals, and project- 
ing far enough on either side, to admit of a thong or 
strap being fastened to it; this strap, at the other 
end, is hitched to a cross-bar which passes under 
the cattle, just back of the fore legs, and is connect- 
ed in the centre to the wooden pin (F) at the end of 
the plow-beam, something upon the plan of a neck- 
yoke of a pair of hordes, when hitched to a wagon. 
The effect of this constraining harness is, to bring 
the heads of the animals down so low that their 
noses nearly touch tlie ground. Tf they undertake 
to raise their heads, they are checked by the cross- 
bar under their bellies. I have seen another kind of 
yoke, which operates directly the reverse. It is 
simply a block of wood passing in front of the horns, 
(to which it is lashed,) with a thong fastened in the 

""tre, and attached to the end of the plow-beam. 

draws the heads of the animals into the air, 

ting a very ludicrous appearance. I saw a 



similar oontrivaaoa in Spaia*. TIm aaftlaaraaoae- 
times driven with ropa raiif ,,fiaaCM4idl |f dM imtdU 
horn of eaoM animal. 

Horses are never used for plowing. It It aoMid* 
ered too degrading an oeaapatioa fof fM lloblt ao 
animal. But oxen, oowe, biilUy MttlU|. iMk^, 
and camels, are all indisoriminataly p rtaJ Mtd into tks 
service . Sometimes there may ba eaea jokad toftth* 
er a donkey with an ox, a boll witk a amlHtwaMirs. 
and a camel with a donkey f'^M tmdginf oa with ts 
much patient philosophy and indiffa>aa— an the na- 
tives who drive them. And it is said tkal tha wilder 
of the natives sometimes hameae tkair wimu to tks 
plow. But this I do not eredit, akiMwgk I hare 
seen them employed in almoat every dagraa of mt- 
nial drudgery conceivable, from grinding at tha mill, 
and hoeing and delving in the fiddt, to akemieg 
wood, and carrying it to market on tkeir beadal 

In plowing, they merely sorateh over tkagrovai, 
leaving a sort of rut scarcely over foar orlTotanhes 
in diameter, looking as though it had bMli rootad op 
by the wild boars, and this they hava to dd ia the 
winter, after the rains have moistanad tlia eiartk, as 
it is so hard and baked in the summer, thM ft wanid 
be difficult penetrating it with avea a nora patent 
instrument than their wild-boar-aosad plow. Ifoar- 
ly all, in fact of their general tilliagy aa well as 
plowing, is done in the winter. Frooi flhit irtt of 
November to the first of June, ia tka growing sea- 
son for all vegetation. 

The soil, especially of the valliea aod flat leads, 
is rich, deep, and remarkably fertile, aotwithitand- 
ing it has been worn for agei witkoot Manoring. 
There seems to be no sub-soil, or kard*paa; but for 
six or eight feet in depth, the same dark, loAaqrsand, 
or rich alluvial, appears to prevail ; and H produces 
fine crops in spite of the slip- shod trealmeat which 
it receives. With an enlightened, eflleiant node of 
tillage, this part of Africa might be fliada ana of the 
most productive portions of the earth. Bat the na- 
tives, especially the Arabs, are too fond of a roviag 
pastoral life, ever to settle down to improve the soil 
in the slow, patient manner that is reqnialta to ane- 
cess. And there is but little enconragemoBt to pa* 
tient industry, if they were not natnrally aTorta to 
it ; for were they to build up thriving and profitable 
plantations, these would, with all their kard-aamed 
profits, be stripped from them by the harsh and 
grasping hand of despotism, which seiaeiopoB every- 
thing that will minister to its pride and Inxunr* 
Hence the sons of the desert and moQtttaiai, prefer 
their wild, roving life — they are the Nimrods— the 
''mighty hunters," who delight in the chase, 
and are never more at home than when noonted npon 
their swift barbs, and sweeping over Talley and 
mountain and sandy plain, in all the wild freedom of 
nature, and making the mountains reverborata with 
their wild chanting notes, as they aiag; 

** Away, away, my barb and I, 

Am free as ^vave. as fleet as whid, 
We sweep the satids of Araby. 

And leave a work! of slaves behind. 
*Tit mine to ran^re in this wild garb, 

Nor e'er fleel lonely ihough aRme; 
I would not change my Arab bartt, 

To monnt a droxny Bnlvin^s ihroee. 
Away, away, 4c. 



** Where th« pctle str an ger dare not 

Proud o'er my native aanda I fovs { 
An Arab tent my only home, 

An Arab maid my only laim. 
Bare flreedom dwells wtlboat a ftsr. 

Coy to the worid the loves the wili| 
Who ever brings a fetter here. 

To ehahi the desert's flery eaMT 

Away, awBjrl** Jta* 

Well, Mr. Editor, I began witk a plow, Md wffl 
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«1««« with » *ong, to th«l jon vil) have at least a 
Utile epioa of Tarielj, if BOIhinginore. Perbap* «t 
•oHe olh«r line, I mmj gire joo an sriicle oa the 
Baki, or Arab hone. I have a nnble and elegant 
graf Barb, an*t a bBautifBl Arab pony, wbicb I de- 
ligB lakiKg M the Siatn with me, in a month or ao, 
aa wed k« ■ p*irarS|iaDiah pigs, ajoang; wild boar, 
lome Spaniah fowls, feo. I hope to reach home in 
line for yoar fitate Fair. YoHn, trnlj, T. H. Ht- 



■•■■• Jbr Heatal ImproTemeDli* 

Titer* if ■ tovfw in every leaf— 

A Tdice Ihni ipeakeih cniywbere, 
lu flood ind Ait. Lhrouitb p*r\h uid ur7 

FABMsa* often oomplatn that t he; are deBoient in 
education. For tbii there ii no netesiity. Let ibea 
rapport and improve gnod commoa ic^haoJs. Let 
them avail thanuelvei of tbe other meenBor menul 
iapravemsBt wicbin tbeir reHoh, and they will ac- 
qnire aa •dacalioB adequate for an j occasion tbej 
will be ealled to meet; and Lhey will bold an eleva- 
tion in aooietj beld by no other claM of men. Il [■ 
known that they have a large amonnt oT leiaure. 
Lei thia be apent in the cultivation of tbeir mindi: 
in Jaying np (lores of useful bnowledge. 

The henefiti of tbe common Bohaol have been 
named. Tfaey make a good foundation forany >iib- 
seqaent mental cnlture. Tben let iba lei>urs time 
of farmers be spent in reading good books, goad 
family newspapers, and studjing tbe topograph; 
and statistics of tbe country. Read uo bad booksj 
they are worse than none. Let every family take 
a weekly secular newspaper; a weekly religious 
■ewspaper; and a monthly agricultural paper. Let 
the families in the same immediate neighborhood — 
half adoien or leas— act in concert i not all take the 
same papers, but as many ilifferent onea ■■ tbey can. 
Let these secular papers come on dilTerent days in 
tbe week; one Monday, one Tuesday, one Wednes- 
day, and so on, so that a fresh paper will come into 
tbe neigbborhood every day. Let all exchange these 
papers wiib each otiier, after each has been read 
by its owner. The rellgioua papers should come 
the latter part of the week, so ihar each family have 
a fresh one for Sunday. Thus, these fix families 
•ill all have the beneSt of aiz different secular pa- 
pers, giving them all the important news fresh, n-ilh 
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tbe coorse of a few yeara aullicienl lo make a little 
library, were it in volumes. A year of luch read- 
ing will be of equal value lo a family, especially the 
young members of il, as going to school three months. 
If paid in advance, aa newspnperi always should be 
paid for, tbe coat will be to each family only about 
five dollars^equal in value to twenty-Gva dollars in 
tuition for going to acbool. 

An objection is at once made that the expense can- 
not be endured ; and possibly that there is no leiaure 
for all this reading. Aa for the latter, a plump con- 
tradiction is interposed. Tbere is time for it, and 
mnrh hcaidcs. The pecuniary means are easily pro- 
vidrd. Let every farmer appropriate the produce 

provement of his family. Let li be well tilled, well 
manured, and planted with potatoes, corn, cabbage, 
wheat, Dsts, or whatever will give the best crop. 
Let it be anderatood, that the proRls are lol to be 
touched for anythiog else, and you may depend upon 
it, there will be no aegleet in its supervision. Ko 
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more will a weed ba fonnd upon it than apaa a Hae> 
adaia turnpike. The women of the luailf will 
watch ita growth ; tbe boys will keap thair hoes 
bright as aworda and bayonets, io deatrojtng wbat- 
evsr should be removed. Tha proAt* ca thia half 
acre will certainly be afleen dollar*. Hera, then, 
in a district of aii fanilias, will be ainet; dollara to 
heexpeadedin mental callnre; five «lallar« to/aeh 
family in paying for the periodicals above nnmed, 
and ten dollara to each far the ptirekaae of interest- 
ing and Qsefitl books ! Let tbe tbrco hundred afri- 
cultursl families of a town containing, it may be, 
from three to four thousand inhabitants — a fair equa- 
tion — do (bis, and in ten years, when the obildren 
are grown to adult ilatnre, what a change will their 
■ooiely exhibit I Think of It, reader I Make a be- 
gianing ! The. example, under proper indueenent*, 
will spread like wildBre. 

To encoorsge an enterprise so pregnant with re- 
sults, let agricultural soeieties oDsr a premium of 
one hundred dollars to the town within Ifae limit* of 
the society's operation that bai, aooording lo iU 
population, the greateat number of these Heidi de- 
voted to literature; and let each town give a pre- 
mium of ten, fifteen, or twenty dollar*, for the great- 
eat profit on any one of these half aeres in that 
town. Ar> there no peraons in ear state and eoualj 
agricnitaral eocieWies to make such a movement; and 
may not individnalt in every town he selected to ilo 
the same ? Let some of the old premiums oBared by 
towns for killing wild eats, wolves, and bears, as 
that description of gentry so troubleaome to onr fore- 
ralhen. has been destroyed, or haa prndeoily re 
moved to other regiona, be now offered for makiag 
our sons and daughters fit for a residence, six months 
every year, at the sent of the Federal Oovernraent. 
Nothing is wanted for lbs cffeoling this, but ihe 
lealoua efibrta o{ a few diatinguisbed individuals in 

It is not often considered what targe results come 
from a cauae in itaelf frequently very diminnlive- 
Many may, and donbtleaa will, ridicule the propo- 
sition sug>;eatpd. A caae may he named apropos M 
Ihe scheme here recommended. Nearly flfty year* 
sinre, a boy of eight or ten years old was known to 
live in one of tbe then new townahips of our coun- 
try. Probsbly there was not a book there, save a 
amall family Bible, here and there Watia' Psalms 
and Hymna, spelling. boohs, small arithmetioi, and 
half a dosen or so of Morse's dollar geography. 
Tbese constituted the literntDreof tbe town. This 
boy was allowed to plant a little patoh of potatoea, 
it may behalf an acre. The increase waa annually 
Bold at about twenty cents Ihe bushel, and tbe oash 
laid by. During this period he aeaidentatly name 
acroas the last volume of Josepbns in six volnmes, be- 
longing to a little soeisl library of two hnndred 
volumes, in an older settlement, ten miles distant. He 
read that volume with eagerness. The infloeaca upon 
his mind was incredible. Previously he knew noth- 
ing of hooka aavo those named. Of a library he had 
never benrd. Tbe importance of this one acquired 
more vnlue in his mind than a gold mine. Ha re- 
solved to apprapriate a portion of his potato fund* 
for an interest in it. He did so; and weekly, [or 
severul years, he continued to take ■ half day for 
obtaining a bonk to reed the racoeeding week. 
However, this did not tstlsry; he wanted books of 
bis own. His potato fnnds were need Dp in the pnr- 
ehase of tbem. At sixteen be resolved lo obtain a 
public education. This ha aocoraplisbed ; sindied a 
profeai-ion; look no amall part in promoting Ihe 
literature of the ooDnlry; and finally received the 
highest collegiate honors ; the whole of which may 
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be niferred bftok to the prodfictt of a little potato 
^Ich applied to iftental inprovement. 

Altkoagli we kaiie given a prorinpt denial to tiM 
exeate for m DOgleot of readiag and etudy, tbai 
there ie a defleie»ox of leieare time, yet we propose 
hereto eitamiae It liiore kaimitely. It is admitted 
that to tfaoea who have aot examined it carefully, 
ther^ may af^pear io be some plausibility in it. 
Trttly, in the sataimer eeaeon, espeeially, and daring 
the hours of daylight in the winter, farmers may al- 
ways find toitaeifaiAg to do. Allosioas are eUewbere 
madoy on the one hand, to the constancy of rural 
oeenpatidn. and on the other hand, to the op portaoi- 
lies of perions thas eceapied for ample intellectual 
oaltOM. As the sobjeot is of vast importance, a few 
paragraphs mhy w^l be devoted, to a better com- 

§reheaeion of the nature of these . opportunities, 
'hey will be found far more anmereiis and ample 
than is suppuae d* The experience of hundreds and 
6i thoasandt of persons habitually employed in 
ihaaaal tabor of some kind or other, is in confirma- 
tion of the views here presented. It is too well 
known to reqoihv, in this place, any particular ac- 
oonnt, of individfuals both in this country and else- 
where, who have risen to eminence, having laid the 
fonndafioa for It in habits of study and reading 
amidst the most constant applications to mechanical 
or agricultural ooonpations. Among these individ- 
uals will be recognised those of the first grade of 
distinction in the learned professione and of political 
life. Such instances will be more aAd more fre- 
quent as the subject becomes better understood. 

The evenings, themselves, afford an average of 
three honrs each for one half of the year. This, 
in the thirty-five years between the age of fifteen and 
fifty, is sufficient, if properly applied, for the ac- 
quisition of more knowledge from books and study, 
than is ordinarily acquired during a course of clas- 
sical and professional study in our best public insti- 
tntions. Three honrs a day, for six months, Sun- 
days exoepted, will be four hundred and fifty hours; 
and this multiplied by thirty-five, the number of 
years soppobod, will be fifteen thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty hours. Now if we suppose a course 
of olassiual and professional study in our public insti- 
tutions to embrace a period of eight years — four in 
college, and four besides; and, that each individual 
is occupied eight honrs a day, for two hundred and 
twenty-£ve days, each year, the rest of the time 
being Sundays and vacations, the entire period of 
his study in the eight years, will be fourteen thou- 
sand and four hundred hours, less by about one-tenth 
than is at the control of every farmer, without in- 
terference with his labors, and putt ins; the summer 
six months entirely out of the calculation. Thus it 
will be apparent, that every farmer between the age 
of fifteen and fifty years, in his long evenings, has 
one-tenth more of leisure which might be devoted 
to intellectual improvement, than the average period 
which young men devote to classical and professional 
study in the best public institutions in the country. 
Yet how little is this realized ! How few take ad- 
vantage of it I How few are aware that such is the 
fact ! Yet, how many might, by this means alone, 
arrive at a position as scholars, in society, of which 
they do not dream ! 

Nevertheless, valuable as these evenings are, when 
standing alone, it may easily be seen, as we shall 
show, that they are but a fraction — a small fraction — 
of what is within the reach of the agriculturist. We 
beg our readers not to be alarmed. We are to ad- 
vocate no relaxation of manual labor — no neglect 
-^^ attention to the various details of occupation in 
forms of husbandry. Far be it from us to 
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encoorago a relaxed viliganoe in iha aofenrisiaaf or 
a superficial adheaioi to the most thartafh naitMi 
of practical farmiag. Tar ha it firoM tm f vttnipl 
invigorating the mind by redncinf «li» anporltf 

the body; or by pursuing niental waith^y if nt ir* 
iabing the puree. The prooesa wa akmlh rannwwsii 
will be attended with no taeh NahHilimr I»in sd y 
the reverse will be the eonse^oenaa. 

If manual labor, particularly la •ftiaallvfVy.'Vift 
siipilar to the labor of the merchant, or lb p r ciW " 
sioaal occupation, ear hypothasia would ha sasaaad, 
and of course impraotioable.' -Thabihar af the lat- 
ter is not manual, but almost exolnsivalj iatalleew 
tual, leading also to physicial exhaastion. Nat sath 
is the labor of the agrkohnriat. Willi ihw axcap- 
tions, his labor is as mechanical as thto ailtfoa of a 
clock. After his subject is once nndaratood. the ae* 
tion of his mind is not required'; hit f hbaglfK' Hm 
scarcely be said to be upon it. A manrfor'tnlltttiei, 
in walking, moves his feet nieehanicdiy, ^t^-atellMy 
without the slightest volition. Of edgtM, li» 
thoughts may be on any other sul^eet; the soAtfoa 
of a mathematical problem ; or, qnestioas la hfttory, 
philosophy, and metaphysics. fna<ted, Wo^ pheallar- 
ly favorable to the workings of themeditativedkin'dik 
the exercise of walking, far more thaa the sadrisio* 
of the closet I This gentle physfcal Aeiltfn S*eb- 
ingly puts the mental machinery into ttotidnj th6 
vigor and elasticity of the one, faellitataa eort^s* 
ponding developements in the other. Be^stdeif, what 
an enlivening infiuence is here imparted to themin^, 
by the beautiful array of nature spread over at ih 
unmeasured loveliness ! Who ean inhale the rleh 
odors of her vast domain, floating on ettry patting 
breeze, or behold the graceful wating of trett ana 
grass, or hear the rich, nntaught melody of the 
feathered creation, during his morning walks, and 
not experience a fresh impulse of thought in hit own 
bosom? The individual that can do it, barely de- 
serves the name of man; is but litiTe elevated abava 
the brutes. 



Notes on Farmiag iM CNilo* 

Eds. Cultivatox. — Fr6m Massillon I %rant t& 
Coshocton. That town is but little changed in ap- 
pearance from what it was a dozen years age. Tne 
canal being on the opposite side of river, (Ifnsk- 
ingum,) the town of Roscoe, at the jonction of tho 
Ohio and Erie and Walhonding canals, has the most 
of the business, and gets the produce for a eonsid- 
erable extent of connf ry around. At Roscoe, there 
are two very extensive flouring mills, and this year 
there is wheat enough to keep them in full opera- 
tion. 

In the immediate neighborhood of Coshoeton, 
there u m change. What used to be called "the 
plains," which fifteen years ago produced little else 
than scrub-oaks, has now been converted into farms 
of the most flourishing appearance. Several bro- 
thers by name of Burt, and other families from' 
Orange county, N. Y., went there and bongbt con-" 
siderable tracts of this plain land, at very low prices, 
and instead of its being the poorest land in the county, 
it is now considered almost equal to the best bottom 
or alluvial lands. It is easy to cultivate, and with 
a proper rotation of crops, and the judicious manner 
in which the owners manage it, it is very prodne- 
tive. There seldom occurs a failure of a crop. The 
wheat and other small grains, do better hete than on 
the bottom land. I have heard of crops of corn that 
were 90 to 98 bushels to the acre, last year; and 
this year the prospects are good for crops equally at 
large. The bottom lands are very rich, aad Tarjr 
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•jtUsMife, l»oih«|»-tlie W«lh(Ni4uig mm^ TiiaearawAs, 
•ad 4«.wa tlia Moakiagfini valleyt. Corn i« tlwBta* 
^ ooaoiadiiy on thoae lioUopi laa4«i and it grown 
to m vtKy great extaot— aspocially down the river 16 
altea, aa7ar aa Srasden.* Tkere are here many 
good Camera) and ibeir oropt are geaerally 75 te 100 
Coahele to «ke «Qre> There are, hewvver, (perhaps 
■afortOBAtely) many Ittrgt i«fid4e/d<r«, and some of 
theee f«M OQt thetr lands on shares, or, for 20 boeh- 
«ls of cerii f tiM aore, <eqaal to aboot Ave dollars) 
and there are aameroas inetaaoee where the same 
iaod hae been kept in oora for 15, 20 or 25 years in 
anoeaai i ea^ I aaked the qaestion of different per- 
aona, bow ibe crepe compare with those raised ten 
yeare agot Tbe anewere generally were, 10 to 15 
baabeb per acre less. This system, if pursued, must, 
I tbiaky before many years, necessarily require a 
change. The tenants, occupying only from year to 
year, aatarally want to gM 9jf all they can \ and at 
the same time bjMtew as little labor as they can ; 
and aaeeoB as they can aecamutate sufficient funds, 
they are off to the new lands of tbe west. There 
ia iMit a small amount of live stock ia the valley. 
The owaers, or land- lords, require the corn-stub- 
ble to be left on the ground, and plowed in-— that 
generally being all the manure that is applied to the 
soil. 

Messrs. E, and G. W. Adams, near Dresden, pur- 
sue a different coarse from that above described. 
They have, within the last few years, commenced 
the stock*feedtng business. This year, they culti- 
vate 240 acres in corn, besides other large tracts 
rented out on shares. Their lands are partly used 
for hay and pasture, ia connection with corn and 
ether grain. They pursue the Soiota system — cot 
the oora and put it in shocks, and from it feed 
through the winter. Last year they fed 800 head of 
cattle; this year they will probably feed 1000, for 
the Philadelphia aMrket. These gentlemen have 
reeently annulled two flouring mills that were built 
some 15 or 20 years ago, and have erected, at a 
great expense, two other mills, which combine all 
the improvements of the present age, and are so ar- 
ranged as to save a vast amount of labor. They 
make aad ship to the house of Adams & Starges, 
New- York, from fifty to sixty thousand barrels of 
floor per annum, and it is of such superior quality as 
oommands a price much above the ordinary brands. 

At Zanesville. the mills have been put in the best 
condition, and they are preparing to do a large year's 
business. Some of the flour made here, is probably 
equal in quality to any made in the whole world. 
It is a wheat region, and has obtained a repiffa/ton 
for its flour, tbongh I believe the quality is this year 
remarkably good everywhere. The variety of wheat 
called the ''white blue stem," introduced here a few 
years since, by Mr. Jas. L. Cox, from Pennsylva- 
nia, is grown to some extent, and is very highly ap- 
proved. It makes the most beautiful floor of any 
kind known. It is sought for at five cents or more 
per bushel advance on the price of other varieties, 
and all say the yield is equal to that of any other 
wheat. 

I believe it is a well founded opinion, that the crop 
of wheat in this State, this year, is one-fourth larger 
than in any previous year. It is also said tbe wool 
elip this year has brought three millions of dollars; 
and to these add the corn, the beef and the pork, 
each of which are immensely large, and many other 



* I am sorry to mt that lai^e qoantitiea of this corn are utod in 
Ibe Aslilleries, and tke l^akl makes a lanre amoQiit of commerce 
«■ tbe Ohio canals ; hot itis here, as elaewhere, men wil do what 
ttej can make money by. 



items of minor importAnce, and tbe pfoduett of OUc 
this year will amoaot to a sam much larger tbaa has 
heretofore beea coaceived of. 

I find, almost everywhere, a dispciltiMi to ^xieiid 
the sheep and wool-growing bntindss* 7he eonatry 
and climate- are well adapted to abeep, aad if tba 
management is properly understood aad paraaed, it 
will, I think, yield more in propertioa to the capital 
and labor employed, than almost aay^etber bi^nob 
of farming. There are some very ftac flocks hi tbitf 
neighborhood. A. C. Howard, 6. Merriam, P. 
Buckingham, and others, have Wool of superior flac- 
ness. Mr. Buckingham has, ia dkfer^t pareels,- 
upwards of 2,000 sheep, and sold his entire clip this 
year at 41 cts. a pound.' 

Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Shehmi Btarges, are 
devoting some attention to the breeding and raisfag 
of Devon cattle. Mr. Sturges has a portion of tla 
stock that Mr, Isaac Dillon, of this place, broafffat 
from the farm of Mr. Pattersoa, of Maryland, a few 
years since. He has a cow and calf which, witb 
some others, will be taken to the State Fair at Cin- 
cinnati, in October next. This cow is of beantiftil 
form and symmetry — the hide and hair very soft^-co- 
lor dark red, exbibitiag a rich, glossy appearaaca, 

CtTLTuaa or the Okapb.— ia the aeisbboiiiood 
of Cleveland, there are several persona who are ba* 
stowing considerable attention to the caltara of tbe 
grape, and in the vicinity of Zanesville and Patnam, 
something has been done ia this way. In tbe latter 
section the crop this season has been almost entirely 
destroyed by tbe curculio. Some persons think it the 
same iaseot that attacks the plum, but it is probably 
different. Mr. Levi Hartley, of Putnam, has, 
by much pains, saved a portion of his crop, and will 
again make a few pressings of wine. I tasted some 
which he made a year ago— tba pare jaiee of the 
grape, with li lbs. of loaf sugar to the gallon^ 
which is of very superior quality, and with two or 
three years age, I think would be cqiml to imported 
Madeira. It will readily sell at $2 per gallon. 
Mr. H.*s mode of manufacture is very simple, aad 
not expensive. He may furnish yon aa account of 
it for publication. John R. Howabd. Zaa<#af//«f 
O., 5e/i^. 18, 1850. 



Wire Fences* 



Eds. Cultivatob — Agreably to yoar request, I 
write yon on tbe subject of making wire fences. 

In the fall of 1846, I commenced making wire 
fence, along a road running through a piece of 
wood. Five No. 9 wires, about ten inches apart, 
were stretched from tree to tree, and between eaeh 
of these wires was stretched smaller ones. The 
wires were fastened to the trees by nails driven into 
the trees, one above and one below the wire, caus- 
ing their heads to tonch each other when they touch- 
ed the wire. The five large wires, it was thought, 
would keep out cattle, and with the small ones keep 
out ho^s, sheep, &c. .This fence failed in the fol- 
lowing points: 

Ist. The nails opened. This evil wa^ remedied 
by winding small annealed wire around the nails. 
This was expensive— has since failed— rusting and 
being easily broken. 

2d. The small wire broke, and sheep and hogs 
passed through the feaoe. 

3d. The wires became bent ; after four years use 
this fence proved a failure, both in appearance and 
utility. 

The next wire fence was along the line of a lot, 
running east and west, through ground liable to 
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httsve with the frost, and from its titaation exposed 
to the nonh*west vinds. Good eheuuit posU were 
well pat into the gronnd, eboat 12 feet apart — some 
of them braoedb Foar wires were stretched along 
these posts, tightened, and fastened with staples 
made from the same kind of wire. This fence, when 
first pot op, appeared well and strong ; bat it was 
a failure. The posts were loosened and heaved with 
the frosts; the wind from the south would incHne 
some of the posts one way, and the north-west wind, 
in its fury, wonld incline some another way. The 
wire beoame bent, and in two years the fence was 
remoYed— it had failed. 

The next fenoe was made along both sides of a 
pnblio highway, running east and west, where the 
snow was liable to be drifted in. Along this road, 
fan cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, &o. With post and 
hoard fenoe, they were often, after a storm, getting 
in from the road. On the south side is a meadow, 
on the north a meadow and two gardens, close to 
the fence. 

I have been thus particular, for along this road 
a wire fence has been made thst has now stood over 
two years— neither winds nor frosts aflect it; no 
snow drifts in the road -, no cattle or horses or hogs 
or sheep pass through it, though grass, corn, pota- 
toes, cabbages, beets, &c., are growing in full sight, 
almost to their very noses, and nothing but the 
thin and almost invisible wire presenting, as it 
were, an unseen, but as yet impassible barrier. 
This fence and others I now make as follows: 
Chestnut posts about eight inches thick, not less 
than nine feet long, are put into the ground not 
less than five feet deep, and from 150 to 300 feet 
apart. Great care is taken to have these posts be- 
yond the reach of frost. The posts at the corner of 
the lots, are very firmly braced. Then a board 
(or plank, or timber, or pole,) is laid along between 
these posts, and small chestnut posts or strips 
about two and a half feet long, sharpened at 
each end, are driven into the ground at each 
end t>f the boards, so that two boards can be 
nailed to it; and a short post, or strip, is also dri- 
ven near the centre of the board. The board is 
then nailed on to the strip, care being taken that the 
top of the strip will be a little lower than the top 
edge of the board when the board is nailed to the 
strips. Four inches above this board, a quarter 
inch hole is bored through the post ; five inches above 
this another hole is bored, seven inches above this 
another, eight inches above another, and ten inches 
above this another — (this for a five wire fence.) 
The wires are now passed through these holes and 
fastened with staples. In tightening the wire, the 
weight of the wires is taken off, by rendering them 
through staples slightly driven into uprights, setup 
about every 50 feet for that purpose. Care is taken 
so to tighten the wire, that in adding the pickets, 
hereinafter mentioned, the wires will, when the fence 
is finished, be sufficiently taut. Pickets four feet 
long and one inch square, are now, about every four 
feet, nailed with two nails to. the board, (or plank, 
&c.,) or passed through two staples, driven into the 
board, (or plank, &c.) The pickets aie not neces- 
sarily driven into the ground but stand upon 
it. Care is taken to have the wires the same 
distance apart on each picket, as they are at the 
posts. This is done by placing a picket near the 
post, and fastening the wires to this picket by large 
staples, so large that this picket can slide along the 
wires as yon place the other pickets, and fasten I hem 
♦** ••»• *»'»ard and wires. The wires are fastened to 
)▼ small staples either driven home or 
t the wires can render through them. 



Another fence it made as foHowt?— FivcheriaeB* 
tal wires, nine inches apart ; pieketa foar ^t apart 
—no board or plaak, i^., M tW hMtMt«> This 
fence is fastened like a aaapeaai«i biMg*, «t the 
two ends, and oscillates fre« e«a to $hnm fat^ a#- 
cording as the permaaeal faste«jnga are «part« 
The pickets in some of the atretehaa, aa tha gnimih 
uneven, will not toneh it— the wiraa tmfmikmm the 
pickets from the groand. Stonea, aa waatad, art 
buried under some of the piekata; atrifa af kaaer 
wire being wound round theas. A piaea of vira it 
then wound round each piece af korweatal vfaa, 
cloee along side of the picket, beneath whiekatteaa 
is buried. The fence is thns brought dowB ao that 
the pickets all touoh the ground, and thaaa wirtt 
beiag then fastened to the stones, the Ituea wiU ha 
held in its place, strongly and weM, ky fkUvaatau 
fastening. In some cases I hold down tke toaa kv 
means of the boards or planks nailed at aaak aad, 
to ea<^ other, by strips of boarda. about two feat 
long nailed along the ends. I haveafaaea likathia 
running along a common, aad no cattle or akafp, 
&e., have broken through it. Inatea4 of woadaa 
pickets, iron ones can be used to keep tko wiraa ttf* 
arate and in place. 

The following points should bo pr at anr a d ia • 
wire fence: 

let. The fence like a suspension bridge, wuat be 
firmly fastened at both ends, and firwUjf Caateaad 
nowhere else. 

2d. The fence must be so eoaatruoted, tkat whea 
cows, horses, bogs, See., eome ia eoatactwitk it, il 
will be so loose that their contact will not ko apt to 
bend the wire, aad the oscillations of tke fence will 
frighten them from it; yet so firmly fastaoed thst 
the fence will return te its position when tke die* 
turbiug cause is removed. 

3d. You roust have upright supports at proper dis- 
tances to keep the wires apart, which supports must 
not he too firmly fastened. 

4ih. A wire fence should be so constructed that it 
will keep in and out what yon intend to keep in and 
out ; yet so constructed that men ean climb over tt 
and small boys through it, without bending the 
wires. 

The holes thst are bored in the large posts, are 
never plugged up with wood. Two men, at tevea* 
ty-five cents each, exclusive of board, will pot up 
600 feet of this fence in one day. The cost of wire 
fenoe is ss follows: Say cost of 12 feet or 1 panel- 
No. 9 wire at 5^ cts. per lb. is | of a eeut per foot; 

12 feet will cost $0 20 

1 board 8 

3 pickets 8 

12 nails 1 

I post cnt up 7 - 

Staples 3 

$0 42 
The gate I use is as follows ^»A frame with a 
horizontal or diagonal bar across it. Holes are 
bored two inches apart through the three bars of the 
gate, large enough to receive the wires. Thewires 
are placed vertical, and are cut of sncbalength that 
each wire runs from the bottom of the gate up 
through the top bar curves about two inches above 
the top bar, returns down through one of the holes, 
and projects through the bottom bar from one to two 
inches. The stuff used for a gate twelve feet long, 
is 3 by 4 ; the stuflTuscd for one of four feet, is 2 by 3. 
The cost of making the first mentioned gate, irra* 
spective of materials, is fifty cents ; that of tka otk^r- 
is twenty-five cents. Bbnjamiit Nott. Moeif BUi$ 
Bethlehem, Sep. 20, 1850. 
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TJM Rot ia Sheep. 



Tke ditetM In tbeep oslled rot, htm long been 
formidable ia Europe, end hat, in some senkons, 
been the oeaee of great losses to the owners of sheep 
in onr eoantry. It is n disease, however, which is 
bnt little understood by the American sheep-owners 
genemllj,-— «o little, indeed, that it has often passed 
nnder another name, and the mischief which it oc- 
casioned has been, in some instances, attributed to 
oauses which had no connection with the disease. 
In a lecture lately delivered before the Royal Agri- 
cultural Sooiety, by Prof. Simonds, on the '* struc- 
ture and diseases of the liver," some observations 
were made which throw much light on the nature of 
the rot, the means for its prevention, &o. We think 
a portion of his remarks will be read with advan- 
tage. Eds. 

Prof. Simonds observed that no disease was pro- 
bably so much feared by the sheep-owner, as the 
rot, and with reason, for it was most destrnctive to 
his hopes. It was in common parlance looked on as 
incurable, and therefore it was all important to in- 
quire into the causes which gave rise to it. He 
need hardly tell them as practical men, that the pre- 
valence of the rot depended very mach on the qual- 
ity and kind of food consumed by the animal. Some 
pastures were notorious for the rot in sheep; on 
other pastures, sheep, under all circumstances, in 
wet seasons or dry, were pastured with impunity. 
But as a broad principle, it may be laid down that 
an excess of moistnre is prejudicial to the health of 
the animal. Sheep, by nature, are not only erratic I 
animals, wandering over a large space of ground, 
but are inhabitants of arid districts. The skill of 
man has improved the breed, and he has naturalised 
them in moist and temperate climates, but, never- 
theless, circumstances will take place, which show 
that the animal has not changed its nature; a wet 
season occurs, the sheep are exposed to cold and 
moisture, and the rot spreads among the flocks to a 
fearful extent. The malady is not confined to Eng. 
land or to Europe, it is found in Asia and Africa, 
and occurs in Egypt on the rising of the waters of 
the Nile. These facts are valuable, because tbey 
show that the cause of disease is general and not 
local — that it was not can^d by soil or tempera- 
tore, for it was found that animals in any tempera- 
ture became affected, and on any soil in certain 
seasons. 

A great deal had been written on the rot in sheep, 
which he could have wished had never been written. 
Many talented Individuals had devoted their time to 
its investigation, endeavouring to find some one 
cause for it, as if it originated from one cause alone. 
But the facts he had or should allude to, would show 
that it arose from more than one cause. He had 
mentioned the facts with regard to the land some- 
times producing rot and sometimes not; bat he 
would go a step further and ask this question^was 
there any particular period of the year when ani- 
mals were more subject to the attack? Undoubted- 
ly there was. This time of the year [July] was the 
most likely period ; and If a iarj2[e quantity of rain 
now fell, the combined beat and moistnre would pro- 
duce a most luxuriant herbage. That herbage 
would be deficient in nutriment, and danger would 
be run, from the large quantity of moisture in the 
food acting as a direct excitement to the abnormal 
functions. When they had disturbanee in the liver, 
and the accumulation of fat consequent on the ani- 
■nls Veing touched with the rot, it flourished much 
Ihore than usual; and this reminded the lecturer that 
f# had heard that the eelebrated Bakeurell was la 



the habit of placing his sheep on land notorious for 
rotting them, in onler Co prevent other people from 
getting his stock, and to bring them earlier to mar« 
ket for the butcher. 

Referring again to the diseases of the liver, Prof. 
S. observed that the bile, in consequence of fune* 
tional derangement lost its property of converting 
the chymous mass into nutritious matter, the ani* 
mal fell away. Every part of the system was sup* 
plied with impure blood, for they might as well ex- 
pect pure water from a poisoncMl fountain as pure 
blood when the secretion of the bile was interfered 
with. The liver being thus diseased, and the blood 
impure, they would have the existence of parasites 
of a particular kind. Some persons supposed that 
these parasites, which from their particular form 
were called flukes, were the cause of the rot. He 
regarded them as the efi*eet — but although the eflbct, 
they multiplied so rapidly, that they became the 
cause of further disease. Animals in the earlier 
stages of the disease, before their biliair ducts be* 
came filled with flukes, may be restored, but when 
the flukes exist in abundance there was no chance 
of the animal's recovery. Those parties who sup- 
posed flukes to be the cause of rot had perhaps some 
reason for that opinion. Flukes are oviparous, tbey 
are multiplied by means of eggs, which mingle with 
the biliary system, and find their way out of the in- 
testinal canal down on the land, for in the feculent 
matter of rotten sheep might be found millions of 
flukes. Mr. King, of Bath, unhesitatingly gave it 
as his opinion that flukes were the cause of the rot, 
believing that if sheep were pastured on land where 
their ova existed, they would be taken np with food, 
enter into the ramifications of the biliary ducts, and 
thus contaminate the whole of the liver. There 
was some reason for this assertion, because very 
little indeed was known with reference to the dura- 
tion of life in its latent form in the tgg. How long 
the egg would remain without undergoing change, 
if not placed under circumstances favourable to the 
development of life was unknown. It was the same 
with the ova, so long as it remained in the pasture 
it underwent no change, but place them in the body 
of the animal, and subject them to the influence of 
heat, the latent life in the animalcule would be 
developed. There was, therefore, some show of 
reason for this assertion, for how long life might be 
maintained in a latent form wasnotknown. Wheat 
had been locked op for hundreds of years— nay, for 
thousands — in Egyptian mummies, without under- 
going any change, and yet, when planted, had been 
found prolific. 

In conclusion. Prof. S. made some observations 
on the mode of treatment. He was not there to say 
that rot was in all cases a curative affection, but at 
the same time he was fully aware that many cases 
of rot, that are now considered incurable, might be 
cured if sufficient attention was given to the animals. 
He mentioned one fact in illustration. About two 
years ago he purchased seven or eight sheep, all of 
them giving indisputable proof of rot in its advanced 
stages. He intended them for experiment and dis- 
section; but as he did not require them all during 
the winter season, in which only he could dissect, 
he kept some during the summer. They were sup- 
plied with food of the most nutritious quality, and 
perfectly dry ; they were protected from every storm, 
being placed in a shed, and the result was, that 
without the application of any medicine, two of 
those rotten sheep quite recovered; and when he 
killed them, although he found that the liver had 
undergone organic lesion , they might have lived on 
for yeare. Rot, in its advanced stage, was a dit^ 
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vbick thaj might oouider aaalogoDi to dropaj — ■■ 
inpar* laid •cenrealated ia varioaa partt at lbs 
boSijr, chiaflj braeath tba eellaUr tiiinei aad thea 
(bare wa> Mvaral name* giiaa to >t^ aoaia sailed it 
the water rot, oibera the fluke rot ; but it wu nath- 
iag nore nor leaa than the tame diiesM io different 
■tagB*. ]f flohea war* preiant, it wu eiident that 
in order to atrike at the root af the diteaie Ibaj 
moit get rid of tbaae animals, aaJ that oovM oa); 
be dene by bringing aboni a hcaltbj cenditioa of 
the ayalem. Nothing that ooold be done bj the ap- 
pliealioa ef B«diolne woald act mi them to aSeot 
their Tilalily. It ia only by itreDglheaiDg Ibe ani- 
mal power that the j were enabled to giveitiuffi- 
oient loaa t* throw off tbe flobe*. The next tbing 
wai to laaiMi the action of tbe oi» oa tbe ialeiti- 
■■1 canal ; for tbia parpote many adrocated salt. 
It waa an axoellent siimolatiTe of tbe digediis or- 
gKn>, and might alsa be of sorvica from the chloride 
^ sodiani whioh it ooalaincd. So well is it* ■iJma- 
Uli*e action fcnowo, that eome iDdiiidnali always 
keep islt In the trongbs. That it was an sxcclleiit 
preieniive, thej bad good proof, seeing that it 
nattered not bow moist tbe psiitare be in salt roarib- 
ea; no sheep were oTer attached by rot in then, 
wfailat those sent there iafected very often oane back 
free. Ball therefore must not be aegleoled; but 
then came tbeqaestion, cDold they not do something 
morel he believed ibey conld. Tbey most throw 
tonioi into the syslem, especially those wbicb tbey 
got from the mineral kingdran. He sboald prefer 
enlphste of iron, — iron was foand in animals, — ii 
waa one of tbe oonstituenls of the blood, and oaed 
in the form of snipbale it gave a greater tone and 
energy than ia any other form. Its use, therefore, 
ought never to be neglected in the earlier stages of 
the disease. He bad already alluded to the fact, 
that when the lirer did not perform ilsranetiuna, aa 
effort waa made by tbe kidneys to carry out its fone- 
lione, tbe kidney* should Iberefore be siimolated; 
bol be moBI not be supposed lo recoaiTneod the ex- 
hibition of diuretics which woold produce debility, 
bat of medioines wbieh would give tone ind strength 
to the ■yslem and act on ibe kidneys a* well, for 
which purpose nitric ether was au agent which ougbt 
to b« admiaistered. The principle* he wished to 
lay down were, to suslain tbe animo) by placing 
them in a Bitnaliou wbere Ibey shoald not be ciposcd 
to the debilitating effect* of cold alorms, to aupply 
them witb the most oalriiion* food, aucb as oonlaln- 
ed bat a Tcry uoall quantity of water, and, as a 
stimulant, lo mix with it salt. To adninister sol- 
phate of iron, and occasionally do»es of nitric elber. 
He made ao doubt that if those principles were 
oBiried ont, that inaieaid of sending their sheep to 
the knacker'* yard, they would be able, at least ia 
its e«Tly stage*, to core the disease and send Iheir 
*heep to the botcher. 



Fall Flowing. 

The qoeation is often asked, whether fall pkiwiag 
is advisable! It may be aJvantageoo* or injnrkio*, 
BDCording to the cbaraoler of tbe toil, and the cir- 
oumstanoes under which it is performed. Soils 
whiob are loo loose ia their textnre are liable to 
have their solnble nailer drenched oat of ihero, if 
stirred late in tbe fall, by the heavy rains of winter 
and spring. Hill-sidei are, also, liable tobewashed 
and gullied by the same oause*. 

Again, the pmrlieulur timi in tbe fnl) at wbieb 

plowia^ ahoold be done, i* an impotiant point, and 

this et he determined by tbe object* whioh it is 

e attain. If the land is ia graaa, tad it ia 



wished lo bave (be •war4 rolled iy tk» loU«w[a| 
*pring, the plowing ikanli b* done early in autoniD, 
in order that tha wana waatber niay bring oade- 
eonposilioB before winter. \( plowing is deferred 
till the oommaaeeneal of aotd wcathrr, but [iiil* 
change will take place ia the tward before spring — 
ao lillle that if aro«*-ylowad, much of the grttn will 
he found alive, and by baing again brouf-bl to ibe 
anrface, will grew and obetruci the grovih of the 
crop whioh i* put oa the lacd, or luEreaic tbe ax- 
pense of caitivation- 

On clayey soils, there >« atiU analfcar AM^TMMiga 
iu eoaneciion with late plowing, if it ia 4aaa ia ua 
ordinary way. Tkesoilisliahla tobanadliBiBtaaM- 
tar andrua together by rains, so tfaat i^ aaMtai-tbM 
it beeomea closely peeked. It is diflealt altar tjtta t# 
bring the soil into ibe friable aoaditiaa i aQli ill la 
fit it for a crop, wilbeBl plowng agaia, mmt tbf 
operation would bring back the nndeaanpaial Mii, 
to wt^ich, as just remarked, there ara wmt^tjub- 



So far 



regard* lb* inproveneat tt Aa tiftfr* 
it may be assamed that tioaa off^'riara 



. and those only, m»tj ba fcaaa- 

flied by late plowiag. The improvameat la aidi 
oases results from the division ef tbeir partietat 
by the aetion of frost; by tbia tbeir aoMeion i| 

10, and access gives tl> the air, wUch di*' 

Ids injurious to vagataiion — tbna ran4*nn| 

■ ^- ' '-l-^WM 

Wbe 

>btained by tbe soil beiag frotea vbea it ■* la a 

' '* wet at tha line i| 

thawed and sattW, 



lely dry *tate. 



no pulveciaing effect is produced, tbe fsvoiafale 
agency of the air is exclndcd, and iba toil rtnaiaa 
in aa nngenisi stale. 

To obtain these adiantage* of froit, tbe toil tboald 
be thrown into aarrnw ridgei, by inrntag (wa fhr- 
rows together, in Ike manner called back-farrawi. 
The farrows should be made in tbe diraatioa b«*t 
calculated to draiu off the water, withonl kllawtag 
il lo form large streams, as these night g«lly tba 
■oil. This kind of plowing can be doaa ta tba baat 
advaotage on land that has been under enhiTatiov 
one season, or more. It can be den* witb award- 
ground, but, as before stated, tbe gra*s will coaa 
to the surface when il is ornsa-plowad in iprjng, r*. 
qaiiing mncb labor to destroy it. If, bawerar, 
sward-gronnd were plowed in Aaguet er tba Intel 
September, tbe iward woald become dead aad to far 
decompoied by Hovembsr, that it niabt be «ro*a> 
plowed ia riJges with advantage. The later ia 
the season the ridging can be done, tba better, aalha 
soil will be mote fully exposed lo the actioa af frost, 
before tbe ridges have been waihed dowa wilb taina. 
Tbe tid|res ihould be made as high aad aarraw aa 
praciicable, le order that the froal and air naj aal 
thoroughly on tbe soil. 

There is no operation which leada so noeb ta pm- 
dnce rriabllity in tenacious soils, or wbieb *a noeb 
developes their ferlilily, aad insures the growth of 
crops, as plowing then leie ia tbe fall, i* tha naa- 
ner above described. Sut lo derive the fal advan- 
tages of the operalion, the soil shoald b* praperlj 
under-drained. Thig will admit tbe desaAnl of wa- 
ter so readily that Ibe soil will renainparneablaaBJl 
open ,- but if the waler renaia* loag la tbe aaH, tba 
beaeficisl eiTocts of pnlveriistlen will ba eoMMra- 
lively temporary. The senWng of iba tail WH re* 
dace it to its former heavy aoadiliaa. 

Other advantage* are claitaed for Ihllplavtaf, 
wbhh do not relate to the improvenaat nt tha aail| 
aneb ai that tba deatmaliaaol vanai,iaaeBaiBatM* 
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em Um kiUittg of iosio«t plMiU«nd i* other iMtanoet 
IIm oottv«Biefeo« of Mug tbo work at a seasoa vhea 
die farmer haa more leisure, aad his team ia, per- 
haps, ui a VeUer eondttioB to labor, aad may be kept 
at less expense tliaa ia sprtag. 

As to ike destraotioa of inseets, seoh aocarateex- 
perimeats hare not, so far at we know, beea made, 
as would show the advantage* of fall plowing ia this 
respeot. It may be remarked, however, that worms 
prepare themselves for winter by descending into 
the earth, more or less ; and if, after they have fixed 
theauelTes ia their position, they are turned np to 
the atr, while the weather is so cold us to prevent 
their motioa, it is reasonable to suppose that before 
spring maay of them would be killed. It is thought 
that this haa been favorable to the destruction of 
wire*worms, whieh are generally most prevalent on 
deep soils, and these of a mucky character, though 
they sometimes do much iajury on days. 

Witch grass, a couch grass, {Tritieum repent,) 
may be to some extent destroyed by plowing just at 
the settiag in of winter. Those who have had ex- 
perieaee with this pernicious grass, know how 
great a auisaioe it is, and how difficult to eradicate. 
To destroy it by ft'ost, the ground should be plowed 
deeply ia ridges. The plow should run, if practica- 
ble, to the bottom of the roots, that they may all be, 
as much as possible, exposed to the air and frost. 
The raias will wash out much of the earth, espe- 
cially in sandy soils, leaving the roots bare, and the 
alternate freezing and thawing in this situation, 
will deprive many of them of vitality. 
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H otea oC a Tear in Central New* York* 



Araltttcal Labokatoet, Yalk Collsok, ) 
Nno-IUoei^ Cmtm., OclAtr 6f4, 18S0. f 

Mxssas. Editoxs — Having been both interested 
aad instructed, by a recent visit to some of the cea* 
tral districts of your State, I propose to give you in 
this, and perhaps one or two succeeding letters, 
some of my impressions relative to the present agri- 
cultural condition, and the capabilities, of that re- 
gion; together with each suggestions on points 
where improvements seemed desirable, as may pro- 
perly be made ia your eolumas. 

The occasion of my visit, was a series of invita- 
tions to address the agriculrural societies of tbe 
counties of Wayne, Seneca and Oatario, at their 
annual fairs, upon some subjects connected with 
scientific agriculture. These fairs coming near 
together, in point of time, I was able to aocemplish 
the whole ia less than two weeks. 

Commencing regularly at the begianiag of my 
tour, my first visit was to Wayne county. This 
county has within two years, adopted the plan of 
dividing its fairs. The county is long and narrow, 
and a single fair at one end is not attended largely 
by people from the other end; even from both ends 
to the middle, it is something of a journey in the 
absence of railways and steamboats. Owing to 
these oircumstaaces the eflTeot of the new system 
has been excellent. The same officers have the di- 
reetioa of affairs at both places, and theirs is the 
only extra daty coanected with this improvement, 
for aueh it has beea found to be. Now that the 
fair is brought into their immediate neighborhood, 
ptople begin to take an interest who never thought 
Sjf sneh a thing before-; aad moreover the rivalry 
which has sprung up between the different ends of 
Che eeunty has stimulated each seetiofl to a great in- 



crease of exertioa. I was assured that either fair 
is new better than the central fair need te be, aad 
that more money is raised at each ene now than was 
formerly obtained from the whole eonoty. 8neh 
facts are encouraging, aad point ont the wisdom of 
briaging these exhibitions near to the doors of the 
farmers in order to draw them out ; when once en* 
gaged, they are commonly very ready to keep on. 

I was present at both fairs in this county, the 
first being held at Clyde. Here and at the other 
places which were visited, I was under great obli* 
gations to the officers and members of the societies, 
who drove me about the county in various diree« 
tions to a great extent, and who also aided in every 
way the obtaining of information. 

From Clyde I made a day's oireuit of nearly 40 
miles, in company with Mr. Joeeph Watson, the 
excellent president of the Wayne county society. 
Oar j<iurney was through a section of the eonnty 
which is for the most part new| where in many 
places the stumps show , that the hand of man has 
but recently let in the light of day to a virgin soil. 
Here as ia most other parts of this central regiea, 
plank roads are stretching in every direotion, and 
are affordiag very great facilities ia access to 
markets and in the ease of transportation ; thus in- 
volving a consequent saving of expense, to all who 
have occasioa to use them. This must be particn- 
larly apparent in winter and spring, whenever the 
roads are bad. 

The geological features of Wayae county are 
various, it iaoludiag no le^s than four of the impor> 
tant groups into which geologists have divided the 
State. We have the Onondaga salt group, the 
Niagara group, the Clinton group, and finally on 
the shores of lake. Ontario, the Medina sandstone 
These groups include a great variety of rocks, 
limestone, sandstone, and shales or slates ; but from 
what I saw of tbe surface, it did aot seem to me 
that there was so great a variety ia the character 
of the soil as might' have beea expected. This I 
coBceive, is to be explained by the fact, that the 
surface is almost every where composed of drift or 
or transported materials, usually flaely divided, bnt 
often in the form of coarse gravel; occasionally 
there is a sprinkling of boulders. I saw no Isnd 
that we should consider unpleasantly stony in New 
England. These soils then, seem mostly to be de- 
posits of a current which has at some long past 
period of the world's history, swept from the north* 
ward, and mingled the ruins of the variona strata 
ovsr which it has passed. 

These strata fortunately for the farmers of Wayne 
county, were of varied character as above, and in 
their variety, afforded when mixed the material for 
a fertile soil. Had the granite rocks which lie to 
the north of Connecticut and Massachusetts, over- 
whelmed this region with a flood of quartz, feldspar, 
and micaceous boulders, such as reward the toils of 
the farmers in many parts of those States, Wayae 
would be in a condition very far different from that 
which she at present enjoys. Her farmers fairly 
shudder at the sight of fields, which would be 
thought in Litchfield or Berkshire oonaties, to have 
only about enough stones on them to- keep the land 
comfortable aad warm. 

The eastern end of Wayne eonnty being com- 
paratively much newer thaa the western, its ap- 
pearance is consequently less finished; the fields 
are not as a general thing so much cleared, and the 
farm buildings are lesa comfortable aad extensive. 
There are most laudable and eneonraging exeen* 
tiona to this remark, on many farms that I no«^' 
The land in this section, is generallv of a i 
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light loamy oharsotor, easy to caltWatti and all 
fortUe where it hae aot beea ran down by eroppiag 
without any retnrne. Except on aocb farm* the 
wheat erop ia good, bat ttill, so far as I eoaldleara, 
is probably as a whole act quite op to what it was 
tea years ago. On many farms the yield is increas- 
ing as it oaghl to do, but on many others it is de- 
creasing Quder the influence of poor cultivation. 

I am constrained to observe that this was the most 
isisdy district that I visited. The uneomnoniy wet 
season which we have had, offers a» excuse, bat 
this can not be allowed weight in comparison with 
neighboring counties where the farmers have la- 
bored under equal disadvantages, and where the 
appearance of things is very difibrent. The road 
tides are in many places perfect nurseries of weeds; 
they are allowed to ripen and shed their seed in 
eyery direction, over the neighboring fields. The 
Canada thistle I noticed going to seed in great ,nom-' 
hers. The crop of Indian corn in all thie region^ 
is remarkably heavy this year; one hardly sees a 
poor field of it in a long days ride. In this end 
of Wayne county I was sorry to see that great 
numbers of the farmers pursued the practice of 
topping their corn, to which a large portion of oar 
New England farmers so pertinaciously adhere < 
In the western end of Wayne, in Seneca, and in so 
much of Ontario as I saw, the opposite practice 
of cutting .at the bottom is almost ' aniversal. 
There is no question whntever, but this is the bet^ 
ter plan; it has been well ascertained, that the 
grain is of superior quality for being cut early and 
for ripening in the stack, and that the green stalks 
when thus dried, and afterwards cut up, are equal 
to hay when fed to cattle. The advantage then is^ 
most evidently on the side of cutting at the bottom, 
both as regards fodder and grain; we may even go' 
still farther, and say according to the testimony of 
those who have tried both ways, that the labor re- 
quired is less. 

The farm of Col. Briggs, whieh according to my 
recollection is in the town of Galen, and which took 
the first premium in the east end of the county this 
year, is well worthy of attention: the owner was 
not at home, but we drove through the centre of 
the farm and saw many evidences of enterprise and 
skill. The fields are ail large, none less than 50 
acres, and some I should think much more. This 
is excellent economy, to have the fields as large as 
is consistent with the siae of the farm ; it saves a 
great amount of money in fencing, and the work 
can be carried on more economically on a large 
scale, as there is a better scope for the introduction 
of machinery. This principle Col. Briggs evident- 
ly understands, as we saw that his wheat was all 
put in with the drill, and heard that he adopted all 
the modern inprovements in the way of implements 
and machinery, as corn shellers, cultivators, reapers, 
&c. 

His farming is all on an extensive plan ; we saw 
at least 150 acres of growing wheat, and his crops 
are said to be uniformly good. The land on this 
farm looks as if it was cultivated on an improving 
system. I had not means of aseertaiuing how 
much stock is kept, or what manures are applied, 
neither of inquiring as to tbe rotation followed. 
The stone walls which have been extensively built, 
are an innovation upon the old crooked fences which 
atrook my eye very agreeably, and imparted an 
air of general neatness. I fear, however, that the 
ataaas ara rather small for a permanent wall. This 

m on the whole presents a pleasing example of 
ini^ostry and skill; having said so much in its praise, 
I nay venture to suggest, that any previooa ce« 



marks as to weeds, apply kera aa wall as ia ath|^ . 
eases; they were rather iMab«Bda»t aliMif.lll- 
fences, and by the road sida» ^.> 

I was sorry not to have •■ 9ypartp«^. li! vlA 



the farm of Mr. Streeter, in thie jfmwt af th|waHyt 
his show of stock at the fair waa Aaa, >«iilLti^ij 



of him on all sides as a moat eaterpriaiaf MdlMtt 
cessful farmer r The farm of lCr« J^i^. %aUtit| 
President of the Society, has bafiMra hiMt^ ptkjkk 
described, and I will tberefova only nay tkft U wiD 
well repay a visit, being for geaaral aettSMa.iiil 
cleanliness from weeds, in advance of aaj iamtMl 
I saw in this section. The maohinery ia j^h#qi|i 
so ingeniously arranged,, that it does a graa|aiMi|p| 
of work with little trouble, and by t^ fOJIf Y* rf 
only two horses, moviag. wUh maeh aa«i tf^tlailft* 
selves.. Much of his work is done by OBe^hfMia. 

I was particularly pleased by the appaaraaea of 
his clean corn-field,- and by four aeraa of lUaiaed 
swamp, which was- fordierly impassible ta aalmdk 
It is now by means of a few drains, firm aad dnff 
and this year is under crop lor the firat tiaia with 
broom corn. The growth is gigantic, mneh af It 
being fully 13 feet. Under this twam|p lias a bal 
of marl, an analysie of whioh is aow baftngmada it 
my laboratory.' Yours truly, Jobs P. Namrav. 



She i^rtutilttural mtfartmmL 



Tillage I>oor Yanb. 

Tt is often a cause of regret that so Tory few of 
tfur ornamental grounds approach in fieM the hl|di« 
ly kept English lawns. Henry Colmao, speakiBg 
of the latter, says, " Nothing of the kind oaa be 
more beantifo) ; and 1 never before ftnair tlpa ferse 
of that striking expression of the prince of poets, 
Milton, of * walking on the smooth shavea lawn ;' for 
it seems to be cut with a razor rather ihaa wiflh a 
scythe ; and after a gentle shower, it really appears 
as if the field had had its face washed, and ica htir 
combed with a fine tooth eomb.^' 

The truth is, it is hardly desirable to iatradoea 
into thi^ country the expense of maintaiaiag each 
high and costly finish to extensive artiftoiai land- 
scapes. But there is one place where it may very 
easily be done, with admirable efieet and little eest; 
in the limited front grounds of the village or sabar* 
ban dwelling. A half hoar, spent every asaraing, 
before breakfast,, by the proprietor himself,. wo<£d 
keep the tenth or twentieth of aa aetaia thahigheel 
degree of neatness. 

At the present season, when maay ara abaot ta 
lay out and plant their grounds, the aocompaaying 
plans may afford some useful soggeefioaa. The 
first, (Fig. 1,) is intended to embrace about the 
seveath part of aa acre, and to avoid the toe fia« 
qoent and stiflT appearance of a ' siraighl walk di* 
rectly from the front gate to the door. It is ohieflj 
grass lawn; the evergreen trees, near the oater 
part or boundary, are distinguished by being mora 
darkly shaded ^ aad if desired, they may be made 
to shut oal aeighboring buildings ar objects whieh 
ought to be concealed. Ia so small a apaea oaly 
shrubs or small trees can with propriety be iatro- 
duced, the larger of which should be iiear tha^baaad- 
ary. The Norway fir, the Balsam, tha BaaUoek 
and other apeeiee of the ineet avevgraaaa, whieh 
Qsnally attain the bight of large treea, may ha kapl- 
small by shortening in their braaehta; ehltayfaig 
their surfaoe makes them too stiff aad Ibrmftl., jyi 
evergreens and particularly tha hemlook %mi.mmm 
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eJ \>j he 

<ih<ruh«D hBesAh 

time, iha bad appearance nhicb laiame timeg 

I by oUICiag up tbn wbole front ynril idIo bcila 
Dweri, is wholly avoidaU. No Brrangement of 
nil ihoulJ ever be mnde which Uispon»ei with 




dryeat lummer. The teed may be sown early 
n pringi and if at the rate of two or three biiihelit 
pe acre, it will in a very few week* form a beauti- 
arpel of green. It maat then be mowed with 
a awo Kcylbe, and if the mawiag is afleiwardi coD' 
no d and repealrd bi often ** one* a iMek, not » 
day eai freqaeni, or ag soon as ft cut one ineb high 
an be taken oS with the tcythe, it will aoon rival 
a mooihnssB and sodaess the snrfaoa of *Blve( 



Nen-a-Yorlc AEticnJInral Transaetiona. 

be ninth volnme of the Transactions of [ha 
I York State Agricnltuta] Soeicly, for acopy of 
h (he writer is indebted to B. P. Johkson,cot- 
< ndinj geerclary, conlalna ai DBiial a great deal 
natter of the highest value. The leoturea of 
AlbHny, on the appli- 
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3 limited 

In both in' 

ea, the kilehen garden, if any, ooeupIcB the 
d back of the hoii<e. 

long chapter migfat be given relative to the 
ion and ■iiitable disposition of the ihrubs, and 
owering ptnols for the beds. This muit he 
ainly id tbe knowledge and taste of Ifae pro. 
ir or of the person he employs. It may be 
rer observed, that such ahrubs ahauld beehoson 
II appear well throughout the aeason, whether 
stom or not; anihthat if possible, the Sowers 
le beds sbould foHn a constant succession 
;houl the season. By commencing with the 
[ Dowering bulbs, following those with herba. 
perennials, and closing wilh the Sneat an- 

a good inccession may bo kept up; and if in 
no to these, a biipply of tlie most brilliant 
hoDia plants can be procnrcd, the result will 
hly satisrnclory. tt would hedesirnble in any 
to raise the plants in the back garden, until 
he period of flowering, when Ihcy should be 
ed. rods, earth, and all, to the beds. Green - 
plants in pots, are very easily and safely set 
ind an ei|iial advantage is derived by growing 
hers in pots for this purpose. 
srj few words a* to the treatment of the grass ; 

(I is town the soil should he trenched two 
M feet deep if possible, and made rieh with 
■•j Mm will k«ap up a ftaab ereen color thnrafb. 






ig ; and Prof. Korlon's Prize Essoy on'agricaltu- 

hemiatry and geology, are neither of them pro- 

on» of any ephemeral or ordinary character, 

id arc rendered more valuable by the well known 

d m of their authors from the chimeras which 

ive bewildered some other eminent modern cbem- 

:s. But we mast pass all these, and notice at pre- 

nt more particularly some of the portions of the 

lume relating to hortFcoItural subjects. 

Analvsis or the Afvlk. — Ad interesting paper 

the snaiy^is of the /rait of Ihi applt, by D«. 

lLISBCby, furnishes gome facts worthy of noliae. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, (in spring,) 

before the analysii was commenced, the following 

sorts only were examined, via: Swaar, Kilham Hill, 

Rhode Island Greening, English ttussel, Roxbury 

Russet, and Talman Sweeting. From the aiimer. 

ous tables of results, the following facts are drawn; 

The English russet conlnlns less water and more 

dry matter than any of the other sorts. This is 

doubtless the reason why this vari 

freexe. The Talman su-eeling oo 

Greening still more, and the Kilham Hill most of all; 

ranging in all ihese from 79 lo86 per ecni. Afresh 

potato coniaina about ni much water as the rnssel. 

These results show the reason that apples when 

mannfncturcd into cider, produce nearly their own 

bulk of juice, a fact which has often pnaaled many 

who merely re^rnrded the solid nalore of tbe fruit. 

A striking difference in the Composition of the 

npple and potato, is lb* entire absenoe of starch in 

the former, while in the latter it conttitateg about 

ooe half of the solid pan. The apple, according 

to this analysis, is rather superior to tho potaiiv in 

fat producing qualities, and which accords with tbe 

experience of some aceurale farmers. The appla 

contains about twice as much of the componndg of 

nitrogen as tbe potato. 

The russets were found to coniaina larger por- 

on of tannic and gallic acids than other sort*. 

These acids impnrt aslringency, end are indicalad 

by the black color given to a knife of iron or steel 

' in culling this fruit. The apple is rich in 

phosporic and sulphuric acids, and potash and soda. 

Hence we may infer that bone dust, ashes, aall and 

plaster, would be likely to prove useful as porllaos 

of the manure applied to bearing ireea, in addition 

> what is already contained in yard manore. 

KsEriNo GaArEs iM Wintek. — At the agricnlta- 

il discnssions, Maiicb, of Greene county, 

ated that " he had kept Isabella grapes in kiln- 
dried hemlock saw-dust till April, nod they oamc 
well. Tbey were kept in a cool room where 
t WH no frost. The past year, be nted m%- 
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iMDgADj saw do«t. Pile saw diott do«« not answer; 
tbo grapes will taste of it. Hasfonndl the Catawba 
grape lo keep best wben picked jaet before it is 
dead ripe.'' This sethod of nsing kiln-dried saw* 
dnstt U an old, faouliar, and ezeelleot one. Cover- 
lag the jars with a ooYeri eealed with wax or tallow 
is adopted b/ soma to exolode external moistore 
frpBi the saw dnst. 

GaAPTiva TJU GAAPS.— An experiment, proving 
▼erj successfol, was related in grafting the Isabella 
into the roots of wild varieties. Pieces of root a 
foot and a balf long are eleft grafted in the com- 
mon way, and the root is then buried in the soil so 
as to lyava tbe junction fairly below the surface. 
Thev grow well and have borne the season they were 
grarted. 

SxcvBiMQ caops or Peachks. — A peach orchard 
at ^he foot of Catskill mountains, where the ther- 
mometer sometimes sinks to 16^ below zero, has 
with a siagle exception, borne fruit for many years, 
by ihe folkiwing treatment. After the ground is 
firmlj frosen in the fall, litter is placed round the 
trees four to six inches thick and trodden down hard. 
This prevents the buds from starting prematurely 
. by keeping the ground frocen, and being kept back, 
they escape the frost. 

List or FauiTs. — The following varieties are 
added to the former lisfs by the fruit committee, as 
worthy of general cultivation: — 

wdfpp/es— -Wine apple, Dominie and Peck's Plea- 
sant. 

Ptars — Doyenne d'Ete, Andrews, Flemish Beauty 
and Urbaniste. 

P/um«-*Madison , 

Ch£rrie$ — Knight's Early Black, Black Eagle, 
Downer's Late and Graifion. 

Peache» — Oldmtxon Freestone, Bergen's Yellow, 
and Crawford's Late. 

Oooteberritt — Woodward's Whitesmith, Crown 
Bob, and Green Walnut. 

CurrttntM — Knight's Sweet Red, White Grape, 
and May's Victoria. 

Jlatpberrie§ — Fastolfl*, Franconia, White Ant- 
werp. 

A large portion of these varieties are represented 
by good ignres, but one or two of the apples we 
should hardly have recognized. The Dominie (which 
by the way but barely deserves the company in which 
it is here placed,) is not more than one quarter the 
sisa of many specimens often seen ; and Peek's 
Pleasant is not larger than the very smallest speci- 
mens, while it is furnished with an unusually long 
stem. The truth is, this fine early winter variety 
is often one of the largest apples, and has some- 
times attained nearly a pound in weiprht. The dis- 
tinction between tbe deep cavity in Knight's Early 
Black Cherry, and the very shallow cavity in the 
Black Eagle, ib not well shown, although constitu- 
ting a striking point of diflerence in these similar 
varieties. These are however but few and small 
defects, among a great deal that is accurate and ex- 
cellent. . 

Osage Orange Hedges—Osage Weevil* 



Jivt mih$ of this hedge on Ua faroii aad it Iws al» 
ready doubled the price of hislaadj tWtieke iaaew 
offered twice at mnoh for it at ka aahtd two |VMI 
ago and eonld not sell it. 

He thinks the chief eaoee tiMit m }«rgf » po*ap« 
of the seed fail to grow, it tlM rm0m§m of ^ 
** Osage Weevil," a aHnate nmi alwttl iaifeeiat|ii 
insect, which feeds ea thy tip ortJha rftilelf. A 
year ago he lost six bushels of seed from tbit^aste. 
and last spring he lost abere ibir^ bvaMt, •■ 
well got out and enred ia- Tezaa. He— ri«et^ k§ 
states, the seed will push their tj^rontt »earlT tf 
inch, after they are incurably iajwed, Beaa .iukft 
been pronounced by different persons aa ** visrs fat^ 
after he had found " by microteopie eMifcyitt 
that it was not worth a cent." 

8e«toatt>la WmtM» 



It seems to be established that these hedges will 
succeed well wherever the climate will admit the 
cultivation of the peach. Their strength, vigor and 
density is such, when well made, that no animal will 
try to pass them ; and so sharp and numerous are 
their thorns, that they must form a perfect barrier 
against ordiaary fruit stealers. 

Prof. Turner, of Illinois college, in acommunica- 
tloa to tbe Prairie Farmer, says he has now about 



FauiT IN CELLAas. — A great deal of wiaterfrait 
suffers early decay in conseqaeaca ef a d e l eiiaey 
of ventilation, especially during autumn and after 
the fruit is deposited. Another cavee of deei^ i^ 
the improper location of the shelv«e or bine, wbtek 
are placed against or around the waUe. By Ms ia« 
convenient arrangement, the ateorHng ef dae^FOd 
specimens must 1^ done all from oae eidei tmd tbe 
shelves mast hence be very narrow, or tba eperater 
must stretch himself in a most hrbtoHM bariseafai 
position. The circulation ef the air ie at tbe tame 
time greatly impeded by the want of apaee next the 
walls. To avoid these evils, the shelves thould be 
in the center with a passage all round. This allows 
circulation of air, and tbe shelves may be twiee 
the width with the same eonvenieaee ia assorting 
or picking. If suspended from the joittt above on 
stiflT bars, rats cannot reach them. We have aever 
succeeded so well by any other than this arraage- 
ment. It is said that the Germans are very aae- 
cessful in the ventilation of their cellarS|by a eom- 
munication with the principal ehimneyi tbe heated 
air in which necessarily maintains a earreat, wbieh 
sweeps out the noxious and stagnant gases from the 
vegetable and other contents. 

Keeping Beets and Tuenpes foe thk Tablk.— 
The epidermis of the be^t and turnep root, aalike 
thnt of the potato, admits the rapid escape of mois- 
ture, and hence if exposed to dry air for a few days, 
they begin to wilt and lose their freshness. Buried 
in heaps out of doors, they keep well, but are hard 
to get at in winter. Good substitutes have been 
devised, by lining and covering the bq^es whieb 
contain them in the cellar, with flakes of turf; or 
by burying them in barrels with slightly moist clean 
sand. A more convenient way, however, is to sub- 
stitute slightly moist peat iS^r the sand, which it 
very much lighter than sand, and more easily ap- 
plied and removed. 

Unheaded CABBAGES.«-There are often manv of 
these when the crop is gathered at the approach of 
winter, commonly thrown away as useless. Tbey 
may be rendered fine for spring use by transplanting 
them in a close double row, and then covering them 
with boards or slabs like the steep roof of a house, 
with an additional coating of a few inches of earth. 
They should then be properly ventilated. By next 
spring a large portion of them will be found well 
headed and delicately blanched. 

Repelling mice feom feuit Tascs.— We still 
often hear of the death of trees by mice, girdling. 
Prevention from this disaster is one of the eatieat 
and most certain things in the world, eeasistii^ 
simply in throwing up a little circular baak ar 
monnd of earth round the trank of ^pAk tre^ 4i«^ 
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or tea Uehe* higb. One man will do haodredt ia • 
day, and wo havo noYor known a slnglo instanco 
oat oC thousands of oases, where it has failed. 

PmOTBCTIIfO TBirOKE PlANTS ANO SHEtrSS. — 

There is ono prinoiple whioh should not be forgotten, 
wbatoTor bo the natare.of the covering applied to 
tender plants, mm espeeialW to the woodj por« 
tSons or parts abovo ground. This is, that the s«- 
cimsiQU of moitturt is an important object withoat 
esolading air. Ligmtares are sometimes left on 
inserted bads for proteotioa, and more osaally do* 
scroj the bads bj retaining water like a sponge. 
Clooelj wrapped straw operates in the same waj, as 
well as by excluding air, whieh is often iaiportaat. 
Roots and stems like thoM of the grape, whieh wiU 
bear a greater degree of moistare, are partial excep- 
tions. Roots, even, are often destroyed when in a 
too moist soil ; and their is no doubt that many 
tender herbaeeous perennials would survive the ri- 
gors of our winters, if in earth with a dry bot- 
tom, and sheltered from rain. 



Transplanting Trees* 



Eds. CvLTivAToa— At the end of Jaae last, I 
was forced to remove a qaince bash, which stood 
jast on the spot where I was to aaka aa additioa 
to my house. The treo was faH of frait. 

I had read, I believe, ia your valaable Cnltivalor, 
that a gentleman, removing rose bashes ia the earn* 
mer, had covered them with a blankot, and every 
evening put water on tho leaves. I triod iha same 
with my quince bush. The tree being niaa Cset 
high, was removed the 25th of June. I was forced 
to employ two horses to pull it out of the ground, 
and to bring it on the spot, where it was to be set 
in the soil. There I had dug a hole of seven feet 
diameter, and put in. it a dozen pails of water. 
Though I tried to preserve on the roots as much 
earth as possible, the greatest part of it was lost 
in the transit. 

The tree was set in the ground, the fruit all taken 
off, the ends of the limbs and twigs cut and shorten- 
ed, and the whole carefully covered with three 
blankets. In the first week I sprinkled the leaves 
with water moraing and evening; afterwards I did 
it only occasionally. Having removed the blankets 
in the beginning of September, I had the pleasure 
to see on all the limbs new twigs and new leaves, 
and the tree looking healthy and floarishing. D. B. 
K. WoMhington Valhy, N. /., Sept. 1«IA, 1850. 



Paaek Treea* 



William Stone, of Natick, Mass., gives the 
officers of the Middlesex Agricultural Society, a 
statement in regard to his culture of an orchard of 
one thousand peach trees. The trees have been set 
three years and are represented as " in a bearing 
state.'' The orchard is on a hill, one hundred feet 
above the general level of the surrounding plain ; the 
soil a yellow loam, abounding in loose boulders of 
granite. Stones enongh were dog from the ground 
to make a wall round three acres, on which the or- 
chard stands. After several plo wings, from 1843 
to 1845, it was marked out in squares of twelve feet, 
and the peach trees set at the crossings. He prunes 
the trees of all the dry limbs, and all such as inter- 
{wre with each other, or hinder the growth of the 
A«e. He does not cultivate the ground among the 
trees, but covers the whole surface with straw or 
•ame kind of litter. He says, ** Well covered in 
iMt way, tha straw will last two yaars, and the 
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trees will have less worms and flourish better than 
to cover the land with manare of any kind. I plaea 
about a peck of hard ooalwr wood ashes, at tha 
root of every tree onoe a year, and it has not failed 
to keep away the borer. The reaaona I give in favor 
of straw and hay as preferabia to cotfpost mannra 
are, it saves labor, is oheaper, it* prevents the drouth 
from penetrating as it would without it, and in oasa 
the trees stand on a sida-hill it keeps the rains from 
washing the soil, and when the fruit drops it keeps 
It elean. I have tried this course for twelve years 
and am fhlly satisfied it is the best method.'' 

TcLLows.— Another competitor for the premium 
offorad oa peach trees by the above society, states 
that he has used nrine with good effeot, as a remedy 
for the yellows. He put about a gallon round each 
tree during the autumn and winter. He says ha 
tried one sickly tree earlier in the season with mani- 
fest advantage. 

Several competitors speak of having fruit from 
those peach trees only, which stood on qaite high 
ground, the present season. 

Clacking of the Doyeane Pear* 

It is well known that In many of the eastern por* 
tioos of the United States, the white Doyenne pear 
is rendered worthless by the cracking of the fruit. 
This has beea asoribed by A. J. Downing and othera 
to diseased action, oonseqoent on the e:diaustion of 
the soli by the continued growth of the tree on the 
saoM apot of groand. The following interesting 
fact may serve to add te the materials for deter min- 
ing this question : 

A yonng and thifty tree of this varsity, standing 
on a gravelly loam, bore its second crop of fruit the 
present year. When the pears were two-thirds 
grown, the leaves were observed to be aflected with 
the black spots which characterise the loaf blight, 
and always precede the premature falling of the 
leaf. At the same period, similar black spots began 
to cover the surface of the young pears, gradually 
extending on many of them till they cracked, 
shrivelled, and fell from the tree. Others, side by 
side with them, escaped this disaster, and continued 
fine and fair specimens until ripe. 

The region of country where this young tree 
stands, has been long celebrated for the perfection 
of this variety of the pear, nothing of the kind ever 
having been known before within two hundred miles. 
Within a mile from this locality, and on a piece of 
groand strikingly similar to all external appearance, 
is aaother white Doyenne tree, twenty or thirty 
years old, the crop of whieh has always been per- 
fectly smooth and fair, and has for some years past 
sold for twenty to thirty dollars per annum. It 
stands in a grassy yard, and receives no manare, 
solid nor liquid, nor any cultivation. 

New Currants. — S. P. Fowler, of Danvers, 
Mass., remarks in the N. E. Farmer, that Knight's 
Sweet Red '' may perhaps by some persons be con- 
sidered a little less acid than the White Dutch, 
while others would not admit it. I should not cul- 
tivate it for its supposed comparative sweetness." 
The Champagne, he ssys, is not a great bearer, 
and the fruit, though beautiful, is very aefd, most 
persons leaving it to be eaten by birds. Knight's 
Early Red he has not found to be much earlier than 
the other varieties, not being worth cultivating for 
this oharacteristio, and possessing no other. The 
Red and White Dutch are good, and are by some 
persons thought te be the best." We believe these 
conclusions have been arrived at by most other oul- 
tivatert of experfenoe. 
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NBW.TOSK NATS TaXMJVm FIOW*. 




Piootr ft Kean' C«ntn Dnft, Vo. aS: 
H^icft reeeittd tht finl prtmitw ftr tmadji •ail. 




Froo^ ft BCMnt' C«nl>« Dnf^ M& 30: 

H^icH ftcHvtd (JU jirit }ir<MtNM /or tUff leih 




Ttoatf ft BSmiv' SubaoU Pkxw, C: 



REPORT OF TRIAL OF FIX>W8. 



onr Ikit we gsTe enti of Toar or (b« plowi 
which reoeived premiums at the trial by the New- 
York BiKle Agricultaral Socie)]', in June Utt. 
Herewith we give cdIb of Ibe other premium 
plow*, exuept the one which receiied the aeuond 
premiam for •■ody loil, which ha* not yet been 
reeeiTed. The report Hppesri lo be receiired 
genera) approbalion. Johk DBI.ArtBI,D, 

, in a [ate letter, obMrTec " Tbs plow rn- 



port U kdmirkble, and seenu to me a tme ud 
inre (tandard Tor Tulare irlala. Oat ngrienltoral 
artiiani have long fxhibiied a kaowledg* ai tka 
prinoiplenor Toroe snd oiolion, bnt in tb« plow 
tbey have not reached, perfcollj, their sppliak* 
tioo for oar moat economical me. Thn prwnnt 
report will bring Ihem io eloM rouael with oar 
rarm wanU, and tbeir ikill will, ai 
long, give M all we dasira." 
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Eds. CVL¥iTATOE<-»*There are, perhaps, bat few 
of yoar readers who are, to any extent, familiar 
with farming operationt in this region of poontry ; 
and I propose, with yoar permission, to give them 
a brief aceoant thereof. This county, (Wayne,) is 
one of the first in the State in point of popalation 
and prodaetion as well as in agricultural improve- 
ments. It comprises in its eastern portion an un- 
dulating beech clay soil, resting upon blue limestone, 
which is accessible for quarrying in many places, 
nnd its western portions include some rich first and 
second bottom lands unsurpassed in fertility. Its 
first settlers were from N. Carolina and Pennsyl- 
vania principally, with a "sprinkling'' of emi- 
grants from most of the soath eastern States. Corn 
has been tkt crop as long as it could be coaxed to 
grow, sncoeeded by wheat in later years. We have, 
perhaps, some of the finest exemplifications of the 
" thinning tytttm*' extant — many of the original 
settlers having cropped with corn after corn until 
it was somewhat probematical whether the yield 
would equal the seed, and finally sold out at small 
prices and moved west, there to run another round 
of " thinning'^ and starving. This is true only of 
the clay lands, the '' bottoms" like the lamp of 
AUadin, still bringing forth at every rubbing, very 
good crops. At this time, but a small .portion of 
clay lands remain in first hands, but are now in the 
possession of those who are endeavoring, and with 
more or less success, to restore them to a state of 
comparative productiveness. We can now number 
two or three who use the sub-soil plough, in con- 
section with barn yard manure, leached ashes, 
charcoal, &o., making these same exhausted lands 
produce 25 to 35 bo. of wheat per acre, and 75 to 
JOO bu. corn. Others again are ploughing 3 horses 
abreast 8 to 12 inches deep with the best success, 
in many cases nearly doubling the crops of the three 
inch style of ploughing, while hundreds of others 
are watching these results, and, like king Agrippa, 
are " almoti ptrtuaded*' to be (Christian) farmers. 
The want of good agricultural implements has 
been, and is severely felt here, although no part of 
the coantry would pay better than this for their in- 
troduction. Messrs. Beard and Sinex of Richmond, 
arc now manufacturing the '^ Empire'' ploughs with 
wrought steel mould boards, made with bar shares 
and wrought iron standards, which are superseding 
all other ploughs now in use here. We stand much 
in need of some good drilling machines for wheat, 
gang plows, cheap and effective straw and stalk 
catters— in short, of farming tools of the best de- 
scriptions generally. Any of your eastern manu- 
facturers who would like to introduce their articles 
into this State, can by addressing me, privately, re- 
ceive such information as will enable them to do so 
advantageously. Especially are we in want of the 
most improved stock of CattUf Hortety Hogt and 
Skttp. There is a growing interest in these matters 
here at this time, and some of your eastern breeders 
would consult their interest by sending some of their 
surplus stock into this State. I would very willing- 
ly undertake to act as agent for the sale or service 
of stock of any of the improved kinds which might 
he sent here and any of your readers wishing to do 
■o can write to me on the subject. We are expect- 
iag to have a Morgan horse here from Mr. W. H. 
Ladd of Richmond, Ohio. 
0«r season haa been one of oopreoedented drought: 



We had no rain from com planting until 19th of 
June, at which time rain fell moderately ; from that 
time until the present, we have not had to exceed 
half an inch of rain. Our wheat crop was oaa 
of the finest ever raised. Oats oiostly very short* 
Hay, hardly half a crop. Barley a failure. Corn, 
a light crop, (the best were ploughed the deepest.) 
Potatoes a complete and total failure — hundreds of 
vines without any appearance of a potato about the 
roots. Early apples pretty fair; late ones small 
and backward in consequence of the drought. Al« 
though about seeding time, very little ground is or 
will be ploughed for want of rain. It is really dis> 
couraging, many springs and wells having nearly or 
quite failed. W. T. Dennis. Richmond; Ja,, 
Sept. i$t 1860. 

Minerals in Washington County, N« Y« 



Dr. Fitch, in his survey of this oonaty, observes 
that about 118,000 acres of its surface is underlaid 
by granite rock, which belongs to the same general 
range, as the rock which is so prominent in the 
counties of Warren and Essex. It appears that 
this rock contains valuable minerals. Dr. F. speaks 
of them as follows:— 

laoN OxB.— Two valuable minerals are being 
furnished to the world at the present day, by this 
rock, from within the bounds of this county, viz : 
iron ore and black lead. Beds of iron ore have been 
opened, both at Mount Defiance and in the north 
part of Dresden, and there is little doubt that they 
occur in all parts of this ran^e from Ticonderoga to 
Fort Ann; but it is only in the last of the»e towns, 
in the neighborhood of Mount Hope furnace that 
the mines are at present worked to any extent. 
This is the only smelting or hifzh furnace within the 
county, and the company to which it belongs is also 
the proprietor of most of the mines that are as yet 
known in the neighborhood. The furnace is situated 
two miles up Furnace brook from the head of south 
bay, and about a mile from Furnace pond. It gives 
employment to 150 or 200 men and 50 teams, and is 
making some 1,500 tuns pig iron annually. About 
a third of the ore is obtained from down Lake Cham* 
plain and the remainder from difl*erent ore-beds in 
the vicinity, this admixture forming a better quality 
of iron, I am told, than either ore does separately. 

GxAPHiTE. — Graphite, plumbago or black lead, 
(which is lead only in name, the mineral being com* 
posed of carbon with a slight admixture of iron 
commonly, but none of lead,) the material from 
which pencil-points are manufactured and which is 
in extensive use for polishing stoves, diminishing 
the friction of wheel-axles, &c., is disseminated 
through most parts of this rook, and oocurs in 
abundance in the north part of Putnam, from which 
town is obtained a portion of " Ticonderoga black 
lead," which has superseded most of the other kinds 
of black lead in this section of the state. It is at 
present afl*orded at fourteen dollars per hundred 
weight. Twenty-two thousand pounds of this 
mineral passed ;he port of Whitehall in 1834, mostly 
from the vicinity of Ticonderoga, and the quantity 
has greatly increased since that date. Alexander 
Robertson, Esq., informs me that no exploration 
has been made to ascertain how abundant thi* ar- 
ticle is within the town of Putnam — that one of the 
men engaged in this business at Ticonderoga comes 
with his wagon to the north-west part of Putnam, 
digs what he wants out of the rocks, carries it home, 
and when this is sold out he comes again. Every 
housewife will hope that the supply may prove to 
he inezhaastible, so superior is it in its erude, nativu 
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State, to the old '' British Lustre," or anj of the 
other polithiog sabstanees known. 

I>Btiesoii Wool. 

Ens. CvLTivATOE— As a wool grower. I feel to 
express a sense ef gratitnde to Mr. H. C. Miriam 
of North Tewksbary, Mass., for his very able arti- 
tiole upon foreign and domestic wool, pabltsbed in 
the September namber of yoar paper. From his 
•entiment, however, that becaose the Seotch black 
faoed laid woel was duty free to the English carpet 
manafactarers, they are enabled to hold in check 
and defeat the prosperity df oar domestic carpet 
maoafactarers, I mast take the liberty of dissent- 
ing. If tbat wool is grown in soch imnoense qnan- 
titles, and is so very cheap, oor manufacturers can 
avail themselves of it as well as those of England. 
If it is objected that the wool for oar manufacturers 
has to be transported aeross the Atlantic, it may be 
answered that it has also to be transported across 
the Atlantic ia the cloth before it can affect the 
carpet manufactarer ia this ooantry. If it is ob- 
jeeted that a daty of thirty per cent is imposed apoo 
the wool in its raw state, it may be answered that 
a duty of thirty per cent is also imposed npoa the 
wool when maaafaotared, and whea it shall have 
been converted into eloth, which would place oar 
manufacturers on a par with those of England as 
far as the wool is concerned, and would give them 
the advantage of thirty per cent duty imposed apoa 
the labor and other ingredients which enter into 
the manufactare of those carpets. 

It was the attempt to discriminate between the 
difierent kinds of wool to be applied todiflerent ob- 
jects, which produced the most mischief to the wool 
growers under the tariff act of 1842. I trust I 
may never see an attempt at such discrimination in 
any future act that Congress may see fit to pass 
apon that subject. Titaius. Hilhdali, Sept. 
7tk, 1850. 

Meteorology. 



Eds. Cvltivator — The following observations 
are the results of some attention to the Meteorology 
of my location for the past twelve months, ending 
the last day of August I860:— 

The whole amount of rain, 35 9-16 inches; of 
snow, 59i inches. More rain in Oct. (6| inches) 
than any other month ; although July and Angost 
Measured, respectively, 5| and 5 11-16 inches. 
The greatest amonat of rain at any one time was 
July 17th, (3| inches;) a severe storm of wind and 
rain from £. N. E. More snow in March (25 inches) 
than any other month, and the greatest depth of any 
ene snow, was 6| inches. The first nipping frost of 
the season was Oct. 9th, and the last the22d May. 

It has been observed that the mean annual amount 
of rain in diflTerent parts of the world are fairly 
represented in the following list: — 

At Paris, the mean annual amount, 20 inches. 
London '* 25 " 

Geneva, (Switz.)*' 30 " 

Boston, (U. S.) " 36 

New Orleans, " 45 

Havana, (Cuba) " 109 " 

Our summer, that has just passed, has been quite 
difierent from its predecessor: no "parching 
drought'' has prevailed in this section of the coun- 
try; BO devastating pestilence has '' stalked forth 
at noon-day" in our midst; no frantic excitement 
in regard to " golden bauble/' has taken away the 
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population of oar towns ; oo the cootrarj, we havsM 
the continued lazurioas growth of Jdae, tke lak* 
brity of Novembar, and tho qoiot of April , tk 
whole summer. Our oaonty, altlM^iigb repatsUi 
for its dairy products, at least, baa not progrssiii 
in the ratio of aa earlier period. This ia awisg tt 
the facilities of agrienltnre elsawhoMf and tki 
peculiarly unfavorable charaofior of aur aaMOM im 
several years past. Do oor seasona ohaorvt aeysls 
in which they are approachiag a duMnaeter Ihsf 
formerly badf Or has physical ifrofOiaat so tu 
progressed that a permanent changa ia impntmi 
on our climate? The history of othar ooiintriM in* 
dicates the latter. It has hoea ahsorvad that i 
country covered with timber or forasta, has a !•■• 
perature about 10^ less tbaa whaa aaUiTtttl 
Evaporation is supposed ta ba uraatoTp or rathiri 
more moisture is exhaled from a giTOS •xiaHsf 
forest, than is evaporated ijrom iWa ■■■! axtMt 
of water. Evaporation and raioi ara ftlaa l a ar sss 
of cold, and more abundant ia aoamtries aoversd 
with forests. Oar seasons, or rathar oor alioats, 
is in a transition stage, withoat tho nattftad aid 
uniform character of oldor eooatriaa, or ovaa tbi 
less variableness of never ones. Tho p r anaat ssa* 
son then, is not a proper eritarioo of tho fiMrs; 
nor yet is it without some indieation of Mora frait- 
ful periods. D.T.Baowv. BanolaUarffh^ IT. f .. 
Sept. I9tk 1850. 
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It is a general, bot very mistaken notioa that the 
safety of a roadster depends npon his lilting hit 
fore-feet high from tho ground, wharena it all de- 
pends on the manner in which be plaoes thaai down 
upon it. The highest geers are often the nsosC as* 
safe ; and there are thousands of iastanoea of horses 
going very nemr the ground and never making a 
trip. It is, however, a well esublisbed faat, tbat 
if the form of a horse's shoulder, aad the eoaseqaeat 
position of the fore leg, enable him to pot bia foot 
to the ground ^af, with the heel down, bia lifting 
the foot high is not at all necessary ; wheraaa, oa 
the other hand, if, by any improper poaitsoa of the 
leg, issuing oat of a short, upright, Ul-fonned 
shoulder, the toe touches the ground fimt-and as it 
were digs into it ; no matter how high sooh a horse 
may lift his leg, ia any of his paees he will beliaUa 
to stamble. Eeeay on the Horee. 



DestmctioB of the Wire Wona* 

The injury done to crops by the wire worm \» 
often very great. It attacks the seed grain, after 
it is sown, and by eating out its substance, and by 
boring into the heart of the tender stalk, the growth 
is prevented. It is a hard insect to kill, being pro* 
tected by a smooth, tough shell. A writer ia the 
Mark'iane Express states that he collected several 
of these worms, and tried the efieot of difierent 
substances applied to them. He says, " la mT 
first experiment, I tested their tenacity for life with 
the most corrosive and powerful poisons. Prepara- 
tions of corrosive sublimate and arsenie were nsed 
in vain. Their immersion in solationt of these 
poisons occasioned them no inconvenience i ia fact, 
it appeared to give them more pleasare tbaa pain. 
I then tried the effect of vitriol and aqnafortiai these 
liquids certainly destroyed the worm, bat only after 
a very considerable time. At length, by aeciMnti 
I was induced to try liquid ammonia. Tba mnit 
waa marvelloos; ia an instant Ibeea oraatarHi 
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vhich iMkd hitherto resisted with comparative in- 
difereaoe the most deadly and eorrosive acids and 
poisoaap were ahrivelled np, and redaoed almost to 
tiM state ef a cinder. Finding that ammonia pos« 
•esaed this astonishing power, it then occurred to 
ve that thia agent might be employed in an ex- 
treaelj aiaple and eflective way. I took a portion 
of the earth containing the worm, and mixed with 
it a email quantity of limej to this I added a quan- 
titj of powdered saKammoniac ; the effect of this 
was the decomposition of the sal-ammoniac by the 
Ihae, and the liberation of ammoniacal gas: this 
had preciaely the result of the liquid ammonia ; the 
worm wa« instantly destroyed as by an electric 
•hoek.» 

We do BOt know that this method of destroying 
the wire-worm, can be made practically useful; 
we publish it to induce a repetition of the experi- 
ment, under various forms, in the hope that soma 
ralaable results may be brought out. 

JL4diaoii Coontr (TtO Fair. 



The Agrioultnral Society of this county held its 
exhibition at Yergennes, on the 25th of September. 
The county embraces the richest portion, perhaps, 
of that part of Vermont lying between the Green 
Mountaioa and Lake Champlain. It is a district 
more especially devoted to gracing, than any other 
branch of farming. Hence it was to be expected 
that the leading objects of this exhibition would be 
the various kinds of live stock, particularly horses, 
eattle and sheep. In all these classes of animals 
the display was highly respectable, and in horttt it 
was deoidedly fine. By the politeness of J. H. Bar- 
mxT. Esq.y secretary of the society, we are enabled 
to state the aggregate number of animals exhibited, 
excepting swine, as follows: — cattle, 196; horses, 
74; sheep, 142. 

Among the horses, the "Black-Hawk^' stock was 
very conspieuous. With the exception of one breed- 
ing mare, five years old, the oldest of this stock ex- 
hibited were but four years old. None of them com- 
peted in the class of matched horses; in the other 
classes comprising twenty premiums, the progeny 
of Black-Hawk took/our/ecn, including the premium 
for the best breeding mare, best "single driving 
horse, (mare or gelding)," and all the first premi- 
ums excepting one. Among them were some very 
superior animals. Such stock as the four-year-old 
mares of Mr. Sherman of Vergennes, and Mr. Moore 
of Shorebam, the two-year-old colt of Mr. Johnson 
MiddJebury, and the yearlings of Mr. Doaae and 
Mr. Moore of Shoreham, and Mr. Adams of Panton, 
aa well as others of the same family, cannot fail to 
be highly valued and admired. 

The sheep were mostly Merinos, though there 
were some Saxons and some Leictsters. With the 
facilities for rapid and easy transportation to mar- 
ket, which are now open to this section by railroad, 
we have no doubt that the production of mutton, on 
the best lands, will be found profitable; and the 
English breeds of sheep, or some crosses from them, 
will be adopted to a considerable extent. Those 
who intend to engage in rearing this description of 
sheep, should endeavor to breed from the very best 
aaimals. We venture to give this hint, from the 
circamstance that most of the Leicesters exhibited 
here did not appear to be well bred. 

Of the Merinos, we noticed that the fleeces of 
tkoae which appeared to be generally regarded with 
■oat favor, were very heavily loaded with a sticky, 
adhesive gum, or yolk. On inquiring the object 
of producing so large a quantity of thia matteri we 



were told that it was considered profitable so long 
as the manufacturers, or their agents, would pay for 
it at the same price per pound aa wool. This an* 
swer somewhat surprised us, as we had supposed 
the manufacturers were in earnest in their efforts tc 
purchase c/€an wool. Will some one explain? Does 
the manufacturer deduct from the price of the wool 
he buys, an equivalent for the weight of yolk which 
it contains? This is rather an important subject to 
the wool-grower; it is important that he should 
know on which he can make the most money, — the 
production of wool or the production of gum. 

The cattle were mostly of large size. Many of 
them were descended in part from the Short-horn 
stock introduced by the late Gen. Barnum, of Ver- 
gennes. This stock has been crossed, more or less, 
with Shout-horns from other herds. They are, in 
general, liable to the objection of having too much 
bone, and rather coarse flesh; though some of the 
animals exhibited were of good form and quality. 
There is no natural obstacle to the rearing of the 
flnest cattle in this section ; nowhere is grass more 
abundant or more nutritive; and it is only necessary 
that the points and quality which constitute excel- 
lence in eattle should be understood, and applied by 
a judicious selection of breeding animals, to rear 
cows and oxen here, which for the dairy, the stall, or 
the yoke, might challenge comparison with any in 
the world. 

We noticed several fnll-blood short-horns. Ahull 
and several cows, fair specimens of the breed, were 
exhibited by Charles Smith, Esq., of Bristol, the 
president of the society. A ball shown by R. T. 
Robinson, of Ferrisbnrgb, bred by Mr. Vail, of Trey, 
is a well formed and thrifty animal. There were 
but few Devons. Mr. Sanford, of Orwell, exhibited 
the fine young bnll which was at our State Fair. 
We saw no fnll-blood Herefords. There were sev- 
eral pretty good half- bloods. We were disappointed 
in not seeing specimens of this valuable herd here, 
as there are good ones owned in this section, and 
their thriftiness shows that they are well suited to the 
location. The only full-blood Ayrshire, was the 
boll (now thirteen years old) presented several yeara 
since by Mr. J. P. Gushing, of Massachusetts, to 
Mr. Wightman Chapman, of Middlebury. He is still 
spirited and active, and has sufficient vigor of con- 
stitution to render him useful for several years. He 
has been an animal of great value, and the section 
where he has been kept, has suffered great lose 
from his not having been properly appreciated. 

We noticed that the Short-horns and Hereforda 
were classed together^that is, competed with each 
other; and so of Ayrshires and Devout. We do not 
perceive the advantages of this system. We do not 
see ^ow a fair comparison can be made between 
animals belonging to breeds whose characteristics 
are widely different. The leading qualities of the 
Ayrshires, for instance, are such as fit them particu- 
larly for the dairy ; while those of the Devons, on 
the other hand, are such as adapt them particularly 
to labor. Hence the points of each must be judged 
with reference to different objects, which renders 
comparison impracticable. 

Oxen and steers were numerous. Several of them 
were in high condition, for grass* fed cattle. We 
saw a pair of five-year.olds, exhibited as working 
cattle, put on the scales, which weighed upwards 
of 4,000 lbs. Mr. J. N. Smith, of Addison, showed 
a pair, six years old, of fine appearance, and ia 
good working trim, which weighed upwards of 
3,600 lbs. 

The show of fruits, was highly creditable to the 
section, indicating that the soil and climate are well 
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adapted to their prodactioii. We have never teen 
finer ipecimeni orf applet thaa were exhibited by Mr. 
Richards of Pantoa, Mr. Chapman of Middlebary. 
Mr. Barronghe of Yergennes, and Mr. Smith of 
Whiting. Thej oomprehended the varieties of 
Baldwin, Spitaeaborgh, R. I. Greening, Porter, 
Peck's Pleasanti Jewett's Best, Twenty-ounee, Stc. 
There were alto fine specimens of the Bartlett, 
Bearre Bose, and Seckel pears, shown by Mr. Jew* 
ett and Mr. Smith. Good specimens of the Isabel- 
la, Wione, and several varieties of exotic grapes, 
were shown by Dr. Merrill of Middiebary, Mr. 
White of Yergennesi and Mr. Smith of Whiting. 

« Snmll Potatoet »* for Planting. 

Ent. CuLTivAToa — In your paper for' January, 
1849, I found an article, from which the following 
it an extract. You will re-publish the extract here, 
or not, as you think best. I think your readers may 
be benefited by having their attention turned to the 
subject again: 

" £d$. Cultivator — ^It hat long been a prevalent 
opinion with our f^rmert, that seed potatoes should 
be selected from the largest and best. Bnt a gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, the owner of a large 
£trm in the coanty of Worcester, in the spring of 
1847, found his stock of large potatoes completely 
exhausted, and from the geaeral scarcity could act 
renew his supply. He then determined, from necet- 
tity, to plant his fields with small ones, varying in 
sixe from a marble to a small pullet's egg, placing 
two or three without cutting, in each hill. The re- 
sult was an unusually fine crop, in sixe, quantity 
and quality. 

In the spring of 1848, he repeated the experiment, 
so far as to plant alternate rows of small ones and 
large ones, cut into four or five pieces. I was pre 
sent when he was harvesting the crop, in the early 
part of October, and it was evident that the produce 
of the small potatoes exceeded that of the larger ones. 
Should furiher experiment confirm the fact, that the 
small are of greater, or even of equal value for seed, 
it will be of some importance to farmers. M. B. 

B€9€riy, Mati., Dtcember, 1848." 

At the writer says — ** It has long been a preva- 
lent opinion with our farmers, that seed potatoes 
should be telected from the largest and best." But 
who has befure made a fair experiment to ascertain 
the facts? Since reading what your correspondent 
published, my attention has been turned to the 
subject, and held to it, by my observation and expe- 
rience in cultivating the sweet potato. It is the 
common practice, as far as my observation extends, 
to save and use the smaller of the sweet potatoes 
for planting. And from five years' experience and 
observation I have obtained no evidence that the 
practice causes deterioration, as to size or quality. 

During the past season I have made an experi- 
ment with other potatoes, using the kind, or variety, 
called the Neshannock, or Mercer. Side by side, 
on ground treated alike, and of like quality, as far 
as it was possible to have it, we planted large po- 
tatoes and small ones, separated from each other. 
Both were planted on the same day, tilled on the 
tame days, and harvested on the same day. The 
result is, quite as large an amount, and quite as 
good quality, from the small potatoes used in plant- 
ing. Our ton, M. M., in my absence, dug an 
equal number of hills, ia parallel rows, and called 
on me to decide between the heaps. I decided with- 
one hesitation, at to the amount and tize. Hit 
r waa than tailed on, and her ready deoitioa 



agreed with mine. Dor daoiaio* waa ia b^orof 
those which ha taid ware dag whfif Ilia «idMf 
were planted. We then waat oa ana daf fta1irhil£ 
The retnlt agreed with tha appaarwiM ^ttkilfffii 
firtt dug. . - IT 

It might teem to toma like asaggpradiMl fri^ 
should say the potatoet were mora aaa baltar'ffW 
the small ones planted. We tay that thm oaaftto 
was not less. We think tlie proporUaa M HM 
potatoes tfftff lest from tiM tnwiU potalaaa flaata^i 
than from the large ones. 

There it not the tlightett gronod for' aanjaotftft 
that any mittake hat been made. My ova'eMp 
have been on the work, and my oara aaadk la H^ 
from beginning to end — with the ezeeptloa ef flil 
digging of the hills in the parallel roare, hy my 
son, as before mentioned. At the time of plaatlngj 
the stakes were set, and the facta were wrhtte 
down. All hat been done with a oairaAdaaM ttit 
leaves not a doubt. 

It is proper to say here that the eoatrast la the 
size of the tubers planted wat deelJM. I Ihiek 
that not more than one fourth, or at moat opa tUcdi 
of the amount in weight, wat ptaatad wktfi the 
smaller were used. Of the larger only oiia fatala 
was used in a hill, the hOls being aBoat three IRmC 
apart each way. Of the tmeUer elto 'owltf a rfegle 
one wat uted, except with the anmllWt wIliMi CWe 
were uted, the hillt being at the tame df^akea with 
the others, about three feet apart eaeh Way. 

The subject it worthy of atteatSoa. If e^ptl 
quality and quantity can be prodoeed, oa eooil 
ground, from the smaller of the tabert, it la time 
to have it known. Hitherto it hat biou tlMiaght te 
be otherwise. I confess that I am Bo%r IdoUBJgfiifr 
more general experience to confirm aa ia tliii new 
view. In propagating plants from t e*3 a , I aboald 
still say, all other things being equal, let aa have 
the largest seeds. But propagating the potatofireB 
the tuber, (or what one writer bat ealled aB|Moat, 
and others would perhaps call a aerm,) ia aaotber 
process. If we can obtain at good a plaat fiNNi the 
smaller tuber as from the larger one, it la what we 
all need to know. I need not enumerate the*adtaa* 
tages. They are apparent. Oatoir 8. M tntaAT. 

Fruit Hilh, Warrtn co., O., Stpf., 1800. 

The Seaton in NewbHampehli*. 

Eds. CuLTivAToa — The teatoa tboa laTahae heee 
an extraordinary one. May wat extremely 'wet| 
80 that a great deal of planting had to *he deae 
in the first and second weeks of Jna^. Whateter 
was planted then came up quick and grew rapidSy. 
Haying was fairly commenced about the flfteeath 
of July, and from that time until the middle of At- 
gust, there were but ten good hajr days. Thcta has 
been a large amount of hay ruined, bat the erep 
was very large. A gentleman who Utae aboat 
thirty miles north of here, told me the ciereath day 
of August, that they had then had Imt four dayief 
good hay weather, and that all the low aowiag 
land was full of water, and consequently moeh gram 
must be left uncut. Grain as a general thing It 
good and it was secured in good eonditioa. Cora 
has ripened well. Owing to the lateeeee of thf 
season a smaller and earlier kind waa plaatei ia 
numerous instances, and alto lett planted thaa there 
otherwise would have been. So that T thoaM tbMc 
the crop would be below the average. JMafMi 
art badiy dUtated. In ell direotlone to' lemf#«lh 
same general complaint. There WiR ao€ WUM 
thaa half a crop, and perhapa aotmorathhatS'tMlNfc 
The rot it not of the aame ehafiMei' tuifitlMMM 
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ifbeted the potato a few years since. Then the 
toheia affeoie^ grew black and hard, now they turn 
ikind of palish red, and then grow soft. We have 
Ittd nraeh wet weather; with sadden changes, and 
a great de«l of harsh wind. If this has not been 
the eaose of the disease, I think it has greatly ag- 
gravated it. The potato tops began to decay about 
the first of September, those planted the middle of 
Joae beiag affected as soon as any. The disease is 
developed the most on wet lands ; in some instances 
whole fields are not worth digging. Other vegeta- 
bles have done well and there is a good supply of 
frait. W. L. Eaton. Eatt Weare, N. H., Octo- 
hit 8, 1850* 

The Farm of J. Bennett, Esq. 

Est. Cultivator — I was much gratified by a 
recent visit to the farm of J. Bbnn£tt, Esq., in 
the town of Mamakating, Sullivan co., N. Y., and 
having found much to admire and approve, I know 
Bothing which I can furnish for the columns of your 
excellent journal, that may be as useful as an ac- 
count of some of the practical operations of this 
intelligent, skillful, and long experienced farmer 
and horticulturist. 

Mr. B.'s farm is situated on the east side of the 
Shawangunk mountain, near the top, which range 
passes through the county, and at an elevation of 
some hundred feet above the plain below ; but the 
slopes are so gradual as to admit of easy cultivation, 
and are not liable to be gullied or washed by rains, 
and there is a most lovely view, from that portion 
of the farm situated on the top of the mountain, of 
the surrounding country. To the west the view is 
extended over Sullivan county to the Deleware 
river, a distance of 40 miles—- eastward, to the high- 
lands below Newburgh, through which flows the 
beautiful waters of the Hudson, at a distance of 26 
miles; while beneath lies, spread out with their 
fertile fields and groves of woodland, the counties of 
Orange, a part of Ulster, Dutchess and Rockland. 

The soil of Mr. B.'s farm is composed of loam 
mixed with the debris of slate, and is very pro- 
ductive in all the difl*erent kinds of grains, vegeta- 
bles and grasses, and bis mode of farming is to ma- 
nnre well and till well. And his theory is, as it 
should be that of every farmer, that one acre well 
cultivated is better than two half done, both as re- 
gards the labor and its rewards. His farm, and 
those in that vicinity, are celebrated for being the 
best dairy farms in the state, generally yielding from 
two to two and one half, and sometimes three fir- 
kins of butter to the cow during the season, which 
is attributable, in the first place, to the selection 
of the best breed of stock for that purpose; second- 
ly, — to not &ver-8tooking — only keeping so many as 
oan be well fed; thirdly, a bountiful supply of good 
water, from springs which gn^h forth from the 
mountain side; and lastly, skillful and judicious 
management in butter making. 

As a fruit grower, Mr. B. is amongst the fore- 
most in this section of the state. He has a large 
apple orchard, grafted with the most approved va- 
rieties. I was fchown by him, an apple tree on his 
farm, which is rather extraordinary in size; it 
measured 10 feet in cireumference, at the trunk, 
and the branches extend each way from the body 
about fiO feet; it is in a vigorous condition, and 
produces a good crop of good quality. He also has 
a peach orchard of about 800 choice trees, together 
with an assortment of pears, plums, cherries, Sco., 
■loat of which have been grafted and budded by 
He has a mode of propagating the peach 



which was new to me, as perhaps it may be to most 
of the readers of the Cultivator, which is as foU 
lows: At the time of transplanting a peach tree in 
the orchard, he also plants two plum trees of less 
sixe than that of the peach, one on each side di« 
rectly opposite each other and at a distance of about 
6 inches from the peach, and when the three are 
firmly set in the earth, cuts ofl* the plum trees at a 
distance of about one foot from the ground, with a 
sloping cut of about 3 inches in length; he then 
bends the plum stocks, bringing them with the 
sloping cut directly against that of the peach stock, 
at the same time getting the size of the slope eut; 
then removes the bark with a sharp knife from the 
peach tree, to suit the slope cut already made on 
the plum stocks. This done, the parts are brought 
in a close connection, and tightly bound with base 
matting and waxed over with grafting wax. The 
tree is staked and tied to prevent the wind moving 
it. The time of performing the operation is at 
spring transplanting. I was shown some which he 
had treated as above described, which, on examina* 
tion, I found firmly united together, and in a vigor- 
ous and healthy condition, and he is of the opinion 
that in case the peach worm should injure or destroy 
the peach tree at the root, the plum trees will act 
as life preservers. 

Mr. B. is also very successful in grafting the 
grape. Instead of performing it in spring, as gen* 
erally recommended, be prefers the month of No- 
vember. He then takes any of our native sorts 
for stocks, saws them ofi* close to the ground, and 
inserts them in the usual mode of cleft grafting; 
then covers them with earth and lets them remain 
until the next spring; the earth is then carefully re- 
moved, and nothing more is required to be done. 
R. H. Dbake. Bloomingburghf Sullivan county, 
N. F., Jug., 1850. 

Washington County (N. Y*> Fair, 



Eds. Cultivator — The tenth annual Fair and 
Cattle show of the Washington County Agricultural 
Society, was held on the 18th and 19th of Septem- 
ber, at the village of Argyle; and notwithstanding 
autumn, always represented as being so lovely, did 
net bless these holidays of the farmer with her usual 
brilliant sun, still the attendance on both days was 
immense. The tent was finely filled with fruit, the 
products of the dairy, domestic manufactures, the 
best vegetables from the garden, the handiwork of 
the fairer sex in the shape of counterpanes, cover- 
lets, &e. Sec. While passing over the useful, we 
must not forget the ornamental, for the tent was 
profusely decorated by skillful hands with Flora's 
rich gifts. The grounds adjoining the tent, were 
covered with farming implements, fine vehicles and 
stock, which would probably compare favorably 
with tha't of any other county of the State. 

The plowing match took place in the foreroon of 
the second day, and was entered into by several 
competitors with avidity. Only two varieties of 
plows were used, that of Eddy b Co. of Union 
Village, and N. C. Northup k Son of Sandy Hill, 
the former of which took the first premium of the 
Society. An interesting address was delivered on 
the second day, by Lb Rot Mowbt, Esq., of Union 
Village. 

Altogether this surpassed in interest, alt previous 
fairs which have been held in the county, notwith- 
standing the opinion was predominant that it would 
be the last: that there was not suflScient ambition 
among the farmers of Washington county to keep 
up the soelety, and that it mast eonseqnently be 
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Jiromediags of tlwM two da;i htie prored Tar dir- 
ereat thiaga- Tbef hate pr*Ted that tha fknnera 
of " old Wuhlngtoa" begia to think it will iDlnerrc 
thair iateraata t* aapport Ihs Society, for they are 
Mlj a«ar«lhBt phjiioat labor "per ae," i* not 
tha only reqmilla to the loecenrul caltiiation of 
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W« had the ptBMara of atiaadiiK tha flrat ra- 
Ubltiaa af this Soeiety, which wai held at Concord 
•a tha Sd and 3d dayi af October. Theagh tha 
eoeiety had been bat ttoeatly organiwd, and tha 
State had rofiwed iu aid, a liberal list of preatiam* 
Wai offered, aod ample preparalioDS were aaade for 
the Fair by it* indelaligable offioera, whe had, we 
mre happy to bt able le aay, the latiiraction of aee- 
iag all their antieipalioni, U relation to tfaii flrit 
tothibltiee, folly realiaed, eothwithalandjeg tha *ery 
taBravoraUe Kate of the weather daring the f rM 

Moat of the preparations, as well aa the arrange- 
ment of tha article* abowa anAer cotct, were eoni' 
pleted on Tneaday the irM. The domeatio Mana- 
facturei, Factory Qoodi, and Froiia aad Flowan, 
aeenpted the large and well Icilahed ball over the 
CoQoord rail depot, a room BdmiraUy adapted to 
the parpose, and which was well fliled with fabriei 
ef factory and domeatio manofsi^tara, highly credi- 
table to the artitaas and bouiewiTCS of the Granite 
Stale, (he whots arranged in a taitefnl and judicioai 
■tanner, so as to show to the best adTnirage. The 
•bow of Fraitt was more cilensire and richer in 
Tariety than wo had anlioipaled, and proved eon- 
elnsifoly that '"' '" — "^ 1--.: — 
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the dtiarns of this Slate nay supply ihcoselTca with 
kn abondaace of all the cboioe fruits of the northern 
Stale*. Cel. Wn^OBBofDorebesler, andS. WAlEta, 
Esq., oT Soihary, Presidsat of the Man. Hart. 
Sttoiety, added to the interest of the eifaibitioe, by 
ika ooBlribalioa of oier one hnsdred varieties of 
pear*. Another KCnllaoina of Mauechuselti, Mr. 
Lam of Toptfield, exhibited oie bandred and thirty 
varieties of apples, psar*, and peacbea. Amoag 
the apple*, were lamplss said (o bave been taken 
fron a tree oa the farm of Peregrine While, the 
Rrat white ebild born ia New England, and which 
tree was planted by him. They were sent by Mis* 
Sybil While, a direct desoeadant, who now reside* 
•n the anccalrsi farm in MarahXeld. The show ef 
flower) was meagre, indiosting that bat liltls at- 
laetion bad been gireB to floriculture, or that nn- 
timely froats had oocurred. There were, however, 
ft few very pretty bonqaels aid floral deiigns. 

fa a large warehonie near the depot, were placed 
the Batter aad ChRBse, Vegetables, Graini, ko. 
The exbihitloD of tba products of the dairy, was 
small. The Chee«e appeared Well, and there were 
aoma *ain|des af Buperiar Butter, several of whiob 
were made by girls of from 14 in IH years of age. 
There were alio fine samples of Honey and Maple 
Sugar. Of Vegelabtea, there wasn good show, and 
amongst ihem ipeeimens of " Marrow Sqaaabcs" 
*nd " New York Red" potntoe* from the farn of 
•x-Oov. Hill, who raises both these nrticles ex- 
tensively, aad Inds them to pay haadnoBely. Bet- 
tar »Bnplea of India* corn we have seUoinseen any 

an, tk*» «•!*• Mhibiiad by Mr. NsaMtra, Preat- 



tbe car-homu, adjntxing Iba depel— 
we notio«d ttvo beauiiftil and nibMlti J 
wfaieh ware made by an ex-OoierDsrd|| 

reaeived the secood prjar. ' 

ition of live alMtk, wtUk MMfUft 



dent of the ''ITi 0«t. 
Ion of Concord, Mr. Oa- 
BiTBB&KK ef Beecawea. 

There was but a iBadernte colle«>tion of fara h- 
plemeots and the prodaei* of the shop, wbiebvin 
arranged Eb the car-homu, adjntxing lb* depel— 
amoag them we m " ' 
tial os-yokeewhie 
the Slate, Hon. Jo 
for which be reeeive 

The exhibition of live a 

favorable poaitioe in a Bold of t«« or t _, — 

in the rear of ihe depot, was, br tte flfftt^'thUMlH 
and highly creditable, eapeoially in ahaaa. >a*ilrt 
Sazonie* were eihibited by Heaara. Da«U mCm 
of Walpole, 3. W. Sawyar of 0alM ^ "* "" "" 
It Kingsbnry of Walpole, Bad Haa 
Barnard of HopkiatoQ. Meciaaaa kj H 
ker of Enfield, Malvin of Waara, Basrywaf Mb 
bury. Miller and Dawaj of Haaover, Walkri if 
Claremont, Md atbera) aad f. A. Wier of Wab 
pole showed sotaa goad Catawolde. Of Ssiea, 
there bat few in tbe pen*, and «i nuiioad, hut naf) 
a Baflblk boar, exhlb[(ed by Mr. Jsme* WiUon al 
Pembroke, worthy of apeeial aMit-e. Of Hi<rt«, 
there was a good display, bat the rain prevetul 
such an azamiaation M waaU anable vh lo hMtk 



lakea by the farmera of New H , 
their cattle by introdnetng **H bcM fttMSg* ataah, 
than by the farmers of Ma waahaaatt* awJ Caaaaafr 
cat. There is evidently paat idoh br iMfMf» 
mant in tbi* respeot; and vra wen ffmd ta M 
a fair sbow of Demas, *oma ItarfcaMs, asi a I** 
Aynbirea on the groaada, abawiag that at least 
aoroe of tbe exhibitor* wera bagiaaiai toeaaliaaibs 
necessity for UnproveaMBt. Rabwt HtraBaf Laaf- 
don, B. M. Dunbar of Warner, L. Btoofca M 
Chailestown, David Boffaia of Walpola, aai (. 6. 
Wadlcigh of Meredith, were tbe priaaiyal •■hlU- 
tors of DevoBB, and they bad aoiaa gaod apaaiMCs* 
of thi* favorite breed. DarliBBa wara aMbifcilalhj 
Measrs. J. S. Walker end laaae Habbaidaf Oaia- 
raoni, C. E. StarhwealheT of Walpala, bM aa«B 
otbera; of Ayrshires wa saw bat oM* lot. Thm 
were some good croaa bred BBinaU- nsM WM 
one team of 16 yoke of oxeo, from Bnaaawaa, amaai 
which, and tbr single yokes, waraaoMalaaulatala. 
The show of poultry we* qaite exteadva, a*kbi«aU| 
Boat of tba fancy varieties — amoag Aom a ^i el 
bens hatched from one egg, ••ohmlaaaawiai,** that 
thsy appeared whea placed togathar, lika a 4oMl 

hen. 

A pabiio proeesiion waa le bar* b«M lut^tj M 
t o'clock on Wednesda* afterNoaa, t* maiah ta ibi 
Capitol, wkcre the addre** wa* to badaHvaradf hal 
this procession was dispensed with oa MMNMaf 
therein. The w*t, however, did aot peamatlhl 
large Hall of the Capitol from beia(wdlUMi 
and a* we looked npon ihi*BsiamblageM Ibattitdi 

farmera of tba aranile Bute, tbe taflaa'* ' 

itself upon as that these were tba maa t« 

ward, by their iBteltigeace aad anargy 

work which ihay bad eommaneadnader t 

oe* at flrit dnbioa* bat bow ia a binb I 

ploiooa. On tbe platform witli tba Piaal 

ths SpeakOT, B. F. Pbkhticb, Eaq., ^aaidal «f 

the N. Y. State Ag. Soeiety, Hob. Lsn Wm*- 
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by Mr. NBSKiTa, the PreaideM of tW » aridl », »l)s 
ahar prayer by Bmn. Or. Bftvmir, «k«CU^fiMM 



4860. 

•f the or^anismtion of the Society, which took place 

tfta meeting of a few public spirited iDdividuals the 

ftst wioter. Application was made to the Legisla- 

tue for aiU, «nd a bill making a saitable appropria- 

tioB pasaed tha House of Assembly unanimoasly, but 

vas loat hj m tie Tote in the Senate. Bethought, 

aid juatlj too, that the present fair, undertaken and 

tarried into successful operation by the farmers them- 

leWea, woald haTC a favorable eflect upon the next 

Legislature. In conclusion the President said, 

that in looking for a model institution, from which to 

Mttern theirs, they had fixed upon that of New 

York, and that they had selected and invited one of 

its memberti the Hon. J. P. Beekman of Kinder- 

kook, to address them on this occasion. 

After the applause which this announcement 
elicited, Dr. Beekman commenced his addrebs, in 
which be gave a history of the rise and progress 
of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, and the effect it 
has had on the prosperity of her citizens. He 
pointed ont the small beginning of this now pow- 
erful institution ,^>paid a deserved tribute to the 
nemorj and labors of the lamented Buel, and 
to the inflnenee of the Agricultural press — stated 
the diseooragemeots under which the Society la- 
bored for years, but which were finally overcome 
by the determined perseverance of the few who 
looked forward with confidence to the success which 
has now crowned their labors. He described the 
progress which had been made in Agricultural im- 
provements during the existence of the Society, 
and thus encouraged bis audience to press forward 
in the laudable efforts which they bad now so aus- 
picioosly commenced, until the influence of their 
Society should be extended, as was that of New- 
Tork, over the whole state. 

On motion of Ex-Governor Steele, the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Dr. Beekman for his 
Address, and a copy asked for publication. 

In the evening, the hall was again crowded, to 
hear remarks from all who chose to address them. 
The meeting was opened by the President, who re- 
minded the Society that there were present a great 
number of practical farmers, whom they wished to 
hear, and expressed the hope that the brief time 
that they could devote toprether to the interests of 
the great cause of agriculture, would be every mo- 
ment improved. 

The meeting was successively addressed by Gov. 
Steele, Judge Woodbury, Gov. Colby, Mr. Cooke 
of Keene, Mr. Briggs of Ohio, Gen. Pierce of 
Concord, Mr. Sawyer of Piermont, Dr. Martin 
of Dover, Col. Berry of Hebron, and several 
others. The remarks of several of these gentle- 
men, proved that as farmers they would compare 
well with the best farmers in the country, and that 
their lands, as they should do, were, by an intelli- 
gent practice, growing more productive each suc- 
ceeding year. This is the true course. No man 
can be justly called a good farmer who permits 
his land to deteriorate. The meeting was alto- 
gether, a very interesting one, and we doubt 
whether there was one farmer present, who had 
not, before it broke up, formed the determination, 
•o necessary to useful progress in any branch of 
industry, hereafter to improve the advantages with- 
in his reach, better than he had ever done before. 
We would gladly copy largely from a report of 
the speeches, furnished by a correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller, did our limits permit; but we 
must close with a few brief examples of what has 
been done, by way of encouragement to those who 
are disposed to see what they can accomplish. 
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Gov. Steels said be had been but five years a 
farmer, and commenced upon land which had been 
reduced to the lowest degree. As he was altogether 
unlearned in the art, he resorted to agricultural 
books for practical knowledge. He attributed hi* 
success in bringing bis land from almost barrenness, 
to a highly productive state, to deep plowing and 
liberal manuring. My practice, said Gov. S., has 
been to plow deep, and when time will admit of it, 
to subsoil, and always with good success. 

Gov. CoLBT said he was a farmer by profession, 
and was happy to meet with his brother farmers to 
receive and impart instruction. He had raised 
this year forty tons of hay from twenty acres, and 
thirty tons from tw^enty acres more. This is pretty 
good, but his land could do better, and he wanted 
to know how it could be made to do it at the least 
cost. He had raised wheat for six years upon 
plowed green -sward, and never failed of having a 
good crop and good wheat. He lived in a hilly re- 
gion, where the wind blows, and no insects affected 
his wheat. The weevil can't live there, and this 
was an axiom with him, if you would succeed in 
wheat, rai^ it where the wind blows. His oarrota 
this year yielded 800 bushels to the acre; and he 
considered them the best roots to raise for stock- 
better by far than potatoes. 

Mr. Sawyer of Piermont, explained the mode by 
which he was enabled to raise bis own wheat, which 
was to top dress his land in the fall with lime 
compost, and he never failed, his crops averaging 
from 15 to 25 bushels per acre. He thought that 
the great amount of money paid for fiour brought 
into the state, should be retained at home, and all 
that they had to do, was just to turn about and 
raise it for themselves. '' Out of the abundance of 
our land,'' said Mr. S., '' we want and should have, 
for agricultural prosperity, more small farms. Let 
every young man have one. Farms of 200 or 300 
acres may profitably be divided into 4 or 5 farms, 
and each acre could then be made to produce three 
times its present yield. This is the true policy for 
New England, and by it we shall excel in agri- 
culture, as we now excel in industry and energy. 
Let us resolve that everything we touch shall bear 
the mark of improvement, and we can double our 
wealth, and sustain double the population upon our 
soil." 

Col. Berrt of Hebron, related his experience with 
a " field that he bought some years ago. When 
purchased, it was entirely reduced, and the whole 
value of the crop upon it was not worth $15. In 
the spring of the year, I drew out of the field one 
hundred and twenty loads of stumps. I then run 
the plow through it in every direction, driving it 
to the beam. I manured two acres, and planted it 
with corn and potatoes. My crop was cfercnt. I 
plowed and manured again, and sowed to grass 
and oats, or wheat. I have this year gathered large 
and profitable crops, but like Gov. Colby, I want 
to know how I can make that field produce more." 

As we left Concord on Thursday morning, we 
cannot speak of the transactions of the last day; 
but we learn that the attendance was large — esti- 
mated at from eight to ten thousand; and that the 
exhibition was closed up in a manner most gratify- 
ing, both to the public and to the officers of the So- 
ciety, who, — especially Mr. Nesmith the President, 
Mr. Walker, the Secretary, and Mr. Baker the 
Treasurer, — deserve great credit for the success 
which has crowned this first exhibition of the New- 
Hampshire State Agricultural Society. May still 
greater inocesa attend their future labora. 
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WwtehMler C*utr Ac. 8a«letr< 

Tfa« •■■aal wthlbitioD of thia Moiet; took pUoB 
*t TarrylowB on tha 9th, tOtb, «.dil 11th of Ootober. 
Tha g«BaraI dlaplaj waa leaa axtenitivB than hai! 
baan aotioipated; owtag, probablj, to tha looalion 
botig oa oaa aide at tha coudIV, not oonTeniaotly 
raaohed Cr«in tha othar portioaa. The number of 
mainali «m amall, mai with a few exoeptiODa tha* 
ware only of ordinary qnalitj. Of cattle, moat of 
tha braading (took wa* of oommon or mixed blood, 
whoae appear* PCS did not indicate extraordinBr; 
Talae for aaj pnrpoaa. Wa noticed a vary good fat 
mc, four jeara old, a oroH of the ahort born breed, 
owned faj Motte Underhill, Weatcheiter. Tbera 
wat, atao, three yoke of good working oxen. There 
wera a (aw good iheep — long wools and Sontb 
Dowaa. Among the former we noticed apecimena 
o&bred by Dypkman Odell and Saml. Acker, Green- 
bargh, and Daniel Jepaon, Torktown. Of iwioe, 
there wa* a *ery large and well ahaped low, rraem- 
bling tha large Lincolnihire breed, owned by Ira HiU 
ler, and a Berkabire boar, ibowing tha pecniiar pointa 
oflhatbreed,«wDBdbyF.B. Paulding, Tarry town. 

There waa a raapectable ahow of frnila, eoniiat- 
ing of apple* of the popnlar kinds for lata keeping, 
a few choice peara, and a Tery handsome show of 
grapes. The latter were chiefly from the eitenaive 
Tiueyard of the Freaident of the Society, Dr. B. T. 
Underbill, at Croton Point. He informed n* thai 
he bas twcnty-flve aorei in grape vines — twenty of 
which are devoted to tha Isabella variety, and Ave 
to the Catawba. The laabella has ripened a good 
crop the present aeason, though in msny instances 
there ia complaint of a failare in thisreapeet. The 
Catawba is always more unoertaiD than the Isabella. 
Ihronghont oar seotion of the country, but Dr. D. 
IboQght his wontd ripen quite well, if the mild 
weather continued till Ibe I6th. These two kinds 
oonstitnte hia main crop, thongh he cullivalei others 
oa a amall soate, by way of experiment, and to test 
their adaptedneia to his purposes. Hi* grapes are 
Bold in New-York, at eight to len cents per pound . 

The American Inttitule held its trial of plows, 

Slowing match, and ipading mntch al Tarrytown, 
1 oonnexion with the show of the Weitcheater 
county Society. The compelition, both in the trial 
of plows and plowing match was quite small — only 
five plow* owned by Ihree men, having been entered 
for trial, and only three plows for the plowing matuh. 
In the trial of plows, the apeciflcalions for the size 
of furrow, were given as follows: 1st, sixteen in- 
ches wide, eight im^headeep; 2d, twelve inehea 
wide, six iacbes deep. In regard to the propriety 
of plowing aiiteen inohea wide, we may have a word 
to say another time. What were the rale* in refer. 
enne to the awards on the plowing match, except 
that Ibe furrow* were to be six inches deep we are 

A aub-aoil plow wa* exhibited, (not for premium.) 
by Mr. Samuel Allen, of New-Ynrk, who, tbough 
paiaed the age of three-scure and len, showed the 
operation of this valnsbla implemant, nnder the 
guidance of hi* own bands. 

Tbere were four campelitnrs in the spading 
match. The ground was divided into lot* twenty 
feet long and ten feet wide, and one hour waa al- 
lowed for the oomplecioii of the work. All the lots 
were finished wiibin the lime, and the qnality of 
the work on two of them, was of the best oharao- 
ter — the soil being thoroughly pulverixed to the 
^pth of from ten to twelve inches. 

Addresses were delivered an [be show-gronad, be- 
fore large and highly respectable andleneee, on IIm 



lOih and Iltk, by Dr. GardaMr, aad fcf Gea. 
Both addraasea were able, ud Bra41labh b 
diatlngoiahed ipeakera, fant aa tbe/ an '«Xpa*l 
be publicbftd, we will aol atUnpC • 'pUdeali 
tice of thoBl here. 

Fron what we aaw of Weatakaetar woat 
oar excnrslon thraagh a portion of it, w* d 
oonetade that the agrieultnre of aeTarMl iMat 
hoods was consider^!; improirlBg, aad It la 
aumcd that these example* will b« a atroaf al 
lus to farther progreaa. The proximi^ to' I 
York, and the mean* nf reaobtflg a MarfcK i 
all prodactions find a ready sale at mtoi pi 
oBer great indncemente to high cnltiTation, al 
cannot doubt that a indioiona eooraa of far 
would be here followed with tha BMt MtiaTa- 

Fancy a soil fnll of water, ao tbktaayralae 
falls CD it, jaat roll* over the earfaaa iat« tha 
ditch, wiihont getting into the laa4. Tha wal 
auoh a oaae, by exoloding the air, wUlMsrlhal 
it will convert what woold have bcM good Ike 
plants, into poison for themj bat eivea, aappoaii 
did not do this, the plania would boo* alana. 
yoD must remember that a plant ia tha aoiiia j« 
a man woold be who waa obained, bj tba leg, |r 
place in the larder. The larder aaaj be fall of 
but aa aoon aa the man had eataa all that 
within hia reach, he would atarre, thoogh ii 
midit of plenty ; that ia ha woold do an if liMra 
not some contrivance ia nperatioa for oarrjiai 
different diahe* by him a* be Mood, *o that be u 
lake a bit here and there aa tbey paaaed, jaat > 
choae. Now, in a well drained evil, the rainv 
isjnaisnch a eontrivanea aa Ihia. It diaaolve 
the mineral part of the aoU, aad earriae it b; 
root* of plants, so that they may take a bit 
and a bit there, a* they ebooae, aad tha* tbcj 
fed; but if the land be not drained, tha water 
fill* it, and then no more rain wilt tink in, ooi 
water is stagnant in the land — there b lie oa 
through it — the dishes in this lardar an Ijiai 
on their ahelves, and aa aoon aa tba poor plan 
1 up all Ibe food around it, {avca aoppoai 
t food and not poiaon,} it moat ataria, : 
□t go aboni after iia food like an aaimal; 
like an animal chained by the legj it i* etatiai 
i mast die if food i* not broaght to it. Tb 
draining is to keep the soil ao that rala 
ik through it and feed plant*. Abandani 
Iter ia a good thing. What i* mere fertile t1 
Iter meadowT But then it muat not be ata| 
Iter, which keep* (he food of plaata away 
them, or oonveri* it into poison. It maat h«e 
alien continually carrying feed to the f^ol 
plants, a* ia a water meadow or that <w a 
' led Bald it doea. Jg. Omw. 
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dairymen are in the habit of kllliBff' 
■ *oon aa the milk is good, aad aeW 
bav« frequent oocasion to oomplala of 
and backs, I give the followingmethod of aklMi 
''iral rip the skin as usual, and atari It Ibaa 
ore tegs and neck, lulSoieut to fastaa aaawlH 
iroand the neck of the tkia, and with eoe 
hain tha neck of the calf to aomclbiB( porOMJ 
.ndwiiba smalt wlndlaaa attaehed Udteaf 
the barn or sometbing where yoa »*-*■ '"- '' 
work, draw of the skin liy n ~ ' 
of yonr wiadUH. 0. 
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i«tT v»* orgBBued at Boilea, tail t«bt, 
Tba NawEiigUBd Boetriy for tb« Improva- 
Ponltrj." Il» irtt exhibition wai beld io 
IB Not. U»I) •■><] ita next axhibitian wai 
to be bald at Ba»roa on the laih of thii 

BdI it aacm *ane ganlleniFB about Bd»- 
rMiB«4 10 lel tho atart of ibr " Impro*a- 
oirtj." The latter part of Sept. aaony- 
■lioea w«ra iisoed, for bb csbibition of 

Id bo held at Boiton the firtt veek io Oo- 
Hbdj (oppoted that this call came from tbe 
Soeielj, but iti offioert dliolaimed anj odb- 
vilh it. This extcmporaneoai exhibition, 
, proTed to be bo tri&ing affair. Being in 
It the tine, we paid it a viiit, and were 
1 to And the very large ball (the largeat we 
in Boiton,} oTer the Fitcbburg Riilroad 
irell filled with coopi of ponltrj, embracing 
!Ter]P Tarietf to be fonnd in New<Engl*nd. 
rde or the birdi roniiated of the diflerent 

Chiaeie Towli, known there ai the Cochin 

Shaogbae*, Chiitagunga, tco., tec. Theae 
Dw all the rage, are, moil t\l them, b king- 
.nd long-Becked raee, with lillie, we ihonld 
■ oommend them to pnblic rnvor, aaire their 
ight. Beside these, there were While Dork. 
aok Bpaniih, Black, Golden and Silier Po. 
Solton Orep or Creoiei, Wild India, Game 
kee Game, and Bantams of all iorti, except 

beat, together with a boat with namei 



n the 



moder 



Ponhr 



Booka. 



■hould hsTe seleoted from ihi 
It, tba White Dorkings and Black Bpaniih, 
fbapi aome or the Tarietiea of created fowli. 
lere but few Tnrheys and Geeie on exbibi- 
tolerable ihow of Ducka and Pigeons, aome 
;e-birdii, a pair of Golden Phcasanta, and 
glish Pbeaeant. Preinmiag aome at oar 
«il) be glad to knuw where the different 
a of Poultry can be bad, we annex a list of 
ninma awarded : 

EBiiaia, 6it HX bcal fowli, Geort* P. Bamhaai, ot Mcl- 
L. SID. 
prvnijani, fbr tia iHood boR, C B. Mardi, WaA Roi- 

-*t Coehia ChiBit>.,B. P. Bnnilian, MalroH, K. 

rH DhaiHhna. Oilman Biaclieli. Nc«u>n, H. 

■a Dortinfh ElHk Wi(l>t. Dedhann, •& 

M Ontat TdwIi, O M. fany. Lvnii. 9i 

« Bbick Pinniih. Fnincil H><ie. Ntwion, M 

M nut Baiiiiim>. John FukI. Roiboc;, W. 

si Clinnnnnn. O. W. Grortic, HitcihJII, U, 

(CDud b«l ChickEiu, Mnnh floch, H. H. ^Tpliam, Roi- 

L pait Tarkeyt. Thcadnrc Dnw. Plymanili, M. 

CM Golden P^andt, •ponglcU Hanburf*, A. H. Hila, 

11 BiKk Pdlnnd*, T. Q. M"mll, of Oforrclowa, M. 



M of Dorlu. Hidnt 
jF PinroH G. p. K 



O T. Monwi. NetdlBim. t*. 
Paekinl. Bridgcwwer, W. 

F. W, Biiynlnik GcnfgeictwD, 
r* J. Mririll. l^weir, S4. 



o. PaiW riKirk B. W. Genr^, Hanrhill, ) 
«M of ChirUi.., Cvra. Pmhl,, B.«.kliii», 
pen of lUn.i^n. Forba tietX, H. B. C 

mtm «S WiU India lad Yiuitn Gama, I 



\» ragalar exhibition of the New-Englaod 



The following nottcea of artielei exhtbite^ •! At 
State Fair were omitted last men lb for want of room. 

Ikox Cabbiaoki. — Meairi. AuMi fc Hoovt, of 
Troy, exhibited a beintifal boggy, made wholly of 
wroDgbt iron. The frame, ipokes and rime of the 
wheels, thills, &o., were of wrongbt JroB rods, of 
aiiei corresponding tn ihoir naea. Id soma instaneea, 
•s we were told, hollow pipes, snch as Bre Bsed for 
gas-pipes, were used. Tbe carriage preaeated ft 
very neat and at the same time Arm and snbstantisl 
appearance. Its prioa was $110. Hesara. A. bb4 
M. make seTernl dcMripiion* of etrriagea ob tbia 
plaa. 

Vkdktable Cvtteb. — The vegetable entter of- 
fered by E. and N. HaLLocK, Milton, Ulster con nty, 
was one of the best and most aimple contriTnnceB 
of this kind that we have aeea. It works easily and 
with groat despatch — one man beiig able to cat 
with it a boshel of larnepa in half a minnfe- Tfc* 
■lices are about three quarters of bd inch tbiok and 
•n inch wide, so that no animal can ehoke witb 
Ibcm, and tbey can be easily eat ea bjabeep or other 

OiciLLATiiro ROI.I.IB AXLx.— ThiaJa an inven- 
tion of S. H. Hix. Esi]., editor of the 8cbohari« 
Palrioi. To the ends of tbe axle are attached, by 
means of a frame, small wheels or rollers, wbich 
play within a rirple, in the centre of the carriage 
wheel, and receive the bearing of the lend. By 
these rollers, it is deaigned to avoid the frictioB 
which ia prodnoed by the axle playing in the eons- 
mon hob. The principle is similar to that in anli- 
friction rollers died for large grind stones. Sec. A 
farm wagon, with this kind of axles, was exhibited, 
and a very favorable opinion waa expressed by farm- 
ers and others, in regard to its advantages for cob- 
veying heavy loads, 

GaAin DaiLLB, — Several excellent machines of 
this kind were exhibited. We noticed those made 
by P. Betmoub, East BloomBeld, Ontario eountv, 
J. Gahion Ic Co., Brockport, Monroe eoonty, N. 
Y., andWH. CBoASDAix.Philadetpbia.Pa. Tbej 
are all well recommended, and their relative meriia 
could not, prnbably, be precisely ascertained, with- 
out actual trial. 

Cast Iboh Mamtxli. — These were Invented by 
HiBAM TvciEi, of Bottnn. Several sperimena of 
tbe articles were exhibited by Fbakcis Habvet, 
Albany. Tbey are of benntifnl design and floish. 
Bad in elrgauce of appearanee, cannot beanrpnsged 
by the llnesi marble, which they are made Io resem- 
ble. Their dnrabililj, cbespoeia, and beanty, will 
cause them to b« sohitituled to a great exient for 
the more castly marble. 
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exhibited by 3. Binpham, of Troy. The ladders 
are carried on a pair of wheels, and by menus of 
very simple machinery, moved by a crank, mny be 
qniekly and easily raided to the required heiehl. 

Elastic Bottom Bedsteads — Hinklry'i Palmt. 
—These were exhibied by A. Adak», Troy. The 
bottom consists of wooden slats, made ia the nsnnl 
form, faslened in their places by wires which are 
twisted around their ends. Tbe wires are attached 
to the foar comers of the bedstead, tbas forming 
an elastic bottom. 
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The exhibition of 4hie ft M ee iet ion for the present 
year, is thought to have heen superior, in several 
respects, to any previoas oqe. There was a larger 
ooUectioa -of Machinery and articles of a etrioily 
asefal oharacter, than isosaaUy seen here. Among 
the articles of this hinil, we noticed very powerful 
iron shears, on the principle of Dix*s Anti-friction 
Press, which we understood were deeigned for exhibit 
tion at the World's Fair at London, next year. A 
steam engine of new and simple constraction, was 
oifered by M. P. Coons, of Lansingburgh. King's 
Railway Washing Machine, also oflfered by Mr. 
Coons, appears to be an improvement. Grimes' 
Improved Cooking Closet, by which baking, boiling, 
roasting, washing, and ironing may be earried on 
at the same time, appears to be an economical ap- 
paratns. 

Good assortments of agriooltural implements 
were exhibited by A. B. Allen & Co., and John 
Mavher & Ce., New-Tork. 

The show of animals was held at the Madison 
Cottage on the 16th and 17th of October. The dis- 
play of the different kinds of stock, though not 
large, was decidedly better in qaality, in most of 
the classes^ than we have before witnessed here. 
Horses were qnite nameroos, though most of them 
were too long-legged and too loose made to suit our 
action of what horses should be for service and en- 
durance. A compact and heavy Norman horse, 
bred by Mr. Harris of New*Jersey, was shown by 
C. F. Howell, Astoria, L. I. 

The cattle comprised specimens of Short horns, 
Devons, Ayrshires, Alderneys, one Hereford, two 
Hoogarians, and a large number under the denomi- 
nation of '* grades," consisting of mixtures of the 
various imported and common stocks. There were 
but few full blood short-horns. A good bull, "Earl 
Seaham," was shown by Sherwood & Stevens, and 
a good cow and several young animals by Mr. Vail, 
of Troy. Seven imported Devons, of various ages, 
were shown by Ambrose Stevens. They were from 
the eelebrated herds of Messrs. Quartly & Mercer, 
Devonshire, England, and are most beautiful stock 
— ^ombiaing size, substance and symmetry in a re- 
markable degree. W. P. & C. S. Wainwright, of 
Rhinebeck, exhibited four fine Devons. They were 
from the herds of Messrs. Baker and Goo. Turner, 
of Devonshire. The bull, four years old, is a sn- 
perior animal. A good bull and cow were shown 
by J, N. Blakeslee, of Connecticut. 

R. L. Colt, Esq., Pateraon, N. J., exhibited 
Ayrshires, Alderneys, and Hungarians. Among 
the " grades," were several excellent milking 
cows. We noticed as particularly good those of- 
fered by Thomas Bell, (the same which were at our 
State Fair,) and those offered by James Bathgate, 
a cross of the Ayrshire and Durham, and those of 
R. R. Morris, a cross of the Holstein and Durham. 

There were several good fat cattle. The beauti- 
ful red ox, four years old, purchased by Mr. Bell 
of Mr. Wadsworth at the State Fair, is as fine as 
ever. Mr. B. has had the misifortune to lose his 
mate, having been over-heated on his way to Mr. 
B.'s farm. A pair of very heavy oxen, of good 
quality, was shown by John J. Coapman, Pough- 
keepsie. We saw but one yoke of working oxen, 
and they were not remarkable for any good qualities 
that we could discover. 

In respect to sheep, the show was very good. 
They wfere mostly long-wools and South-Downs, 
witd a few Saxons and Merinos. The long-wools 
I red by Edward Hallock, Milton, Messrs. Bath- 




gate Belli of r ia, vaif 9i fop4 iIm 
fo Knd atroag vwnB»t»«tHNi* Ttara 
Uhm vf eacallMt BoothrDai m^ 
imported 1^ Ambroae fitermiti 
Edward Waite, MoatgeaMrjy Ora'agv cwMtfi 
D. B. Height, Waahington, P at a h aat aoMiy. Wf 
W. Catlin, of New. York, axhibltvd mwmr^Uam 
raoM and ewes, of the stook InporCad %f Uir ilP 
connexion with C. B. 8aiitb| of OoataetlmM. 0Mf 
Saxoae were also showa (by Walter WafcMMif 
North-East, Duteheas ooaaty. J. K. Biattaalia (k 
Soa, and Mr. Thrall, of Goaaaotiast, ikawai ir 
oelleat speeiaeaa of Meriaoe* 

Of swine, some fine Safelk pigp v«ra jk49m kf 
Edward Hallook; aad a flrai rata Im^on^ikmtf 
thirteen months old, of Fiaber Ha^bc" Vtaak JBmhi^ 
variety, was shown by Samae) Brawary ir^w-Taffttf 
Several lots of white hoga, oif a vaij larya hM^** 
called Liocolnehiras, ware ezhibltad. 

There was qnite a diepiayof pavlt#yi dattpilMBg 
seversl varieties of geese, whtta aadi dprlr e i la i ay 
turkeys, several kinds of docks, aad atargtf aaaait* 
roent of fowls of the gmilui Atmily, aoMag which 
the Malay tribe, aadar the aaioei af €aaMa-€hiaa, 
Shanghae, and half a doaea othar aa a aa, were 
prominent. The prineipal exbibitoia la Ma dapart* 
meat were R. L. Colt, Pataiaoa,- Wimm Mmny 
New-Tork. 



FmnkUa Inatli 



This old eetabliahed lastkoCa mm aow kMaf 
their 20th annual exhibition of Aaarioaa Manabe* 
tures, in the buildings called the " Chiaana M awam," 
admirably adapted to the porposaa of tkaaxhMtiee* 
On the main floor as yon enter, Yoa flad tha mi* 
chinery in operation— -a display aliika oraditaUa ta 
American artists and to the lastitatloa. Bevenl 
water rams are in constant aparatiiMi azhibitiaf 
their almost self-acting powera. Baaotifal ateam 
engines, some of miniature dimeastoaay ara ia opar a » 
tion — and the variety of artielea ia tkia maa, It 
deserving of the special attention .wUeli tkay-aia 
receiving from a crowd of visitora« Twaaf Waad- 
worth's planing machines are in thia roap. Ifa^y 
ingenious articles are on exhibition whieht ^ ^Ml 
time prevent, would meet a special aotiaa. 

Adjoining this room, the stoves, gratat| aaaltiag 
apparatuses, Sec, are exhibited in optratiaa. Biaal 
smoking hot, and cakes in like ordeTi are hatag ez« 
hibited fresh from the ovens, aad eTerjr dcairaUa 
facility is here given to visitora to teat the valae ef 
the different articles for actaal ate. The mrtfMffh 
nients in this room exceed any thing I ha^e alae* 
where seen. Agricultural implemeats of varioai 
kinds are contained in the room first naaiad.. Ths 
No. of articles on exhibition in theae rooMa la f 17. 

From the stove room yon ascend to the graad ex- 
hibition rooms above, being the main ronmn of ths 
exhibition. This immense room with ita gallery k 
arranged in the most admirable manner, to tnat 
visitors have an opportunity of examinlag eveiy 
article without the inconrenienee ao oltea a3q;ieri- 
enced. By having the exhibition arranged in eeveral 
apartments, the crowd of visitora if brokea apj 
and no inconvenience from the throng It exp ai l e a e ed * 
The show of cotton goods is moat admlniila. I 
noticed the articles from several N. T. aetaUish* 
meats, among others the New York nilla O a eld a 
county, who exhibited very ehoiee eftirltefa, <ef^ 
tonadetf ehteh gtagAam, and eAam&rafa, Mifrtffe 
Benj. Marshall, Troy. 

Of woolen good* the show ie eapart* i— »jhg 
cashmeres from Seneca Falls, ftae blaafe^loi^-M^ 
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^•MB milU. Some splendid long thawlt| from manner in which he has broagbt this great portion 

«aMrs Boj U Co., Watervliet. The show in this of the Island to the favorable aotiee of the pablie, 

ii^rtmeat does great eredit to American rnana- i^nd as being the first to ouUivate them to advan' 

Bctares, as does that in oarpet aadoil cloths. The tage, in the face Of long existing opinions and pre« 

how of silks Is also very rich. I have not time to judice, that these lands coald not becaUivated, and 

leiice the various miscellaneous branches of the were worthless for all uses of the garden or farm. 

^w whioh are very extensive and do great credit I^r. P. introduced a new mode of clearing these 

9f American ibdastry and talent. The whole num- lands, or new on the Island, by which the cost of 

lir of artieles actualiy entered before the ezbibi- clearing per acre has been greatly reduced fiom the 

(tea opened is 4,305. No articles are allowed on old mode of grubbing out the roots by hand. This 

HUry t{fi€r the exhibition opens. was, or is, simply by the ase of a strong plow aad 

This exhibition is one of American Industry harrow,^with these instraments Dr. Peck cleara 

itiliy. It is not made up of fancy articles to en- the ground without any difficulty whatever, and the 

Imp visitore— -bat it is what it professes to bo — and success in cultivation is complete, as may be seen 

iits great credit to the Institute, and from the en- at Lake Road. The garden and grounds there will 

Maimgement it receives shows that the Institute bear a favorable comparison with any garden or 

lay be aastaiaed ia the course they have taken to fields on the Island. N. Y. Far, end iftc. 

taaK>te Anerioan manufactures and the mechanic zz r t: — 

rts, by an exhibition really useful, and without rc; nose coup ling. 

»rt to mere articles of show, attractive only to the Eds. Cultivatox— Having seen noticed an ap* 

«ry tellers and lovers of sightseeing. J. Pkila^ paratos for coupling hose, in the September number 

iipkim, Oct. 19. of the Cultivator, and patented Mr. A. H. Brown 

"" of Albany, N. Y., I ihould like to state through 

HanreatiBg MachUies* the columns of your paper, that I invented, made 

and used, the coupling noticed, in the year 1841. 

Ed». CiTtTivAToa— As a subscriber to your jour- ^' L. Sykxs. Eatt Suffield, Ct., Sept. 25, 1850. 

al, I have to trouble your friends, of the Prairie ■ 

«Ter^c".i„T-pS -cbtt: ' Thrru;L\"d an»u.crs_to_€omsponbn,tB. 

ve hundred machines, equal to the labor of seven- _ _ •«•«*«. 

i%n thousand five hundred men ! (Vide note in The „ Temfexatuxe fox Chitxxino.-.Y., HonesJale, 

'ultivaior from the P. F.) How do you manage P*' Expe"ments have shown that for cburning 

bisf We are anxious to do things as cheap as pos- ^''*«'»' ^5? temperature should be from 50 to 55 de- 

ible. I pay nine to twelve shillings [about $2,75 «^«"- '^ ^^« ""'[^ '» churned, or the milk and 

i $3,00] an acre for reaping, binding and shock- ^r***™ together, the temperature at commencing, 

.g my wheat-cut close to the ground either with »t°"*^ ^^ J^ 1? ^^ .^T*"r V^^ ^hermometer 

uSsickleorbagging.hook-a woman following each ^^'^^V "^^'^ by Emery & Co., of this city, is made 

lan to tie the wheat Sometimes we use the scythe, ^^^^^'^'^ leaving a space of an inch or more between 

at I do not like this plan, as a great deal of grain **»* P*-^!*' ^°'' the /^mission of cold or hot water, 

I scattered ia the field, unlesl the men are very " m^J be required to bring the cream to the proper 

arti<5ular. In my case, where I have to harvest 'e™?®'^''"''®- . t\ » w wr l 

bout two hundr^ acres, it cannot be well done by . P*ofaoatino Foxest Txees.-D. B. K., Wash. 

.. . •' ington valley, N. J. Brief directions in regard to 

Ho^Ullw work performed with the reaping the prop'iration of tho.e Wind, of fore.t tree. i. 

iMbiDe.! Are horw. used, and what will be the !"<"* °°'"""'» "" " "'"'""ental tree., caa be found 

xpe».e for an acre of wheitt What will be tbe ■» e»<»log<';» of nur.ene., &c. It i. beat to plant 

fi r .1. u- J u..* •• Ml :» « 1 the seeds of most kinds as soon as they are ripe» 

atlay for the machine, and what time will it take i u r .u u • i. i*- .u^- ..... u u * 

i • T u . i«r» 1 u* 11 rk <^nd before they shrink. It they are to be kept 

scat an acre? Is much straw left behind? Do , . . ij . . j • ^ j u^ * j *^ 

^. . ^ t .^^ ..^ I «i. i^-^u I lonff, they should be packed in moss, and kept damp, 

romen tie the corn, and has the land to l>e raked o y\ . t n a i- mj 

- , ' -.k .u : ui u Slanting in Dxills. — J. B., Annapolis, Md. 

fterwards. or ffone over with the sickle or bafftfinir- » .. r u .. • ^ -n i u j . 

t_» » !u u . .u • J . I Machines for sowing wheat in drills can be had at 

ook? Is the wheat or other grain required to be , ^-r . •-rx rr«u j • j •» j • -^ 

- , « I au- .1 J u • from $55 to $75. The seed is deposited in rows, 

•ee from weeds — as May- weed, thistles, docks, &o. . . . . ^ rrk j • j j • J 

,t . ^ J 1 . ki J '.k .k nin® to ten inches apart. The seed is dropped in a 

his year, we were a good deal troubled with these ,. -k.. kki 

^ ^,* k • k .k . . k * continuous line, using about two bushels per acre, 

ests — the season having been rather wet lo harvest « , , .,,* *. k j ^ -.k \\ • 

«,. rk , %M V Bi u Sevmour's drill whs described (with a cut) in our 

noe. Wm. Dennison. Manor Farms, Black' a ' . k r* $ a -n • *k u- j k-^a- 

^. , . o t -IK iQRn Ausrost number. Emery's drill is the kind chiefly 

talk, London. Sept. 15, lo50. 3 . ^. . .. . -^, ^. .^ .,, . ^ 

' ' r t me^ in til,, section for planting eorn. It will drop 

We shall feel greatly obliged if our friends of the ihe seed at any distance required, from four inches 

*rairie Farmer or some of our Western corres- i© six feet. The rows are from three to four feet 

ondents will furnish us with the information asked apart, according to the size of the variety of corn, 

ir in the above communication. Eds. Cult. Xhe price of the drill, fitted for working with a 

borse, is $14. 

Long Island Lands. Stfhon.— J. B., Willct. N. Y. We see no dif- 

ficulty in raising water twenty feet in the manner 

We would call the attention of our readers to the you speak of, and we presume it will continue to 

dvertisement of Dr. Peck in this No. of the Cul- run so long as the supply will fully fill the pipe, 

vator, who ofiers a large tract of valuable l^ind provided the pipe is perfectly air-tight. 

>r sale, in the central portion of Long Island. Ice-house axove ground. — M. C, Sperryville, 

*bese lands are now attracting the attention of per- Ya. You will find a cut and description of an ice- 

3ns desirous of settling in the vicinity of this city, bouse of this kind, in our volume for 1847, p. 345. 

kod as the question, as to the productive quality is Gilmore's Afiart. — S. N. 8., Hamden, Ct. You 

ow entirely settled, there is no longer any doubt will best obtain the information you want in regard 

iiat these lands are as good as any new land on the to this aitido, by addressing Mr. G. by letter, at 

•land. Dr. Peck deserves great credit for the Wayne, Me. Ho has a patent. 
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Not. 



JSntra for tiie JHontli. 



W. L. Bntnc 



Ona t 



', D. L. Sjkf, 
be a Fermer, 
J. R, 



TiiriiB. B. H. Noll, Prof. J. P. Nort. 
Howard, 0, S. Murray, M. Cooper, A Si 
S. N. S., J., L. DiirmJ, W. A. El». 

BooKi, Famvhirti, &c., have beea receiTerl 
■inoe OUT lait, u followa: 
iMUucwao (ha Gaiwnl BolBliDM whtcti Science beu* id Pncli 

(J«l AErJenltiin, dflUTBTEd beAm tiiv Nov-York Slate Aniculta 

nl SoneiT, by Juaea F. Vf JoKnnon, P.RJfS. L. * B^ (roti 

O. H. SaxUB, aa F^oaMTM, Neti-Yaik. 
n* Nav-BrOMWiDk Almanaa, and Ragiaisr, tor llw fHi of on 

Lnd USD, rem Dr. Rsn, fndiiricuiii. 
JoQinul tt loa Naw-Bnaawiek l<aciMT, fc 

Acrlnlnn, BcmaHaiiiiAclBnaanaCoi 



SB, aiil ID, rrom Lwiiant tjraii ft Ca., 79 Fnluiu hrm u 
old Hf eel. 
narboiu'i DetcripIiTe Anniul CnT^cgue of Bulhoai Plowe 



HiBBrinr Rapact oa tha Reduniai at ^eOar, PHiodka], ami Pam- 

lUinPaiuc tien Hon. Cmaub Doiub, M. C. 
Oalalofaa of Trail aad Onanatmal Traaa, ETargnaia, Flowering 
SkrnlH and FlaMi^ Boaea, fee., enitintad and Ibr aala ai ihE 
Hegawell Nanariea, Dear Fwderiekabarg, Viiiiaia, by Heury R. 
RoLy, ftota 1b« Froprielor. 

Wi»B FancEg.— We inTilo allcnfion lo ihe nrli. 
ole on tbia siibjecl bj JuJge Nott. We hove via- 
ited his place, and seen the varioui kiuda of 
fenoa deaoribed bj him. His experiments beve been 
vaij tboraugh, and bare done much towards sbow 
ing whut uUl not, as well as tehat milt answer tbe 
purpose. His Ctaee made on the plan of a inspen- 
aion bridge, anchored, or fastened as described, is 
mucb the most complete and effectanl of any wire- 
fence we have seen. This mode hai also ibe ad- 
vantage that it may be made across rocks, or bogs, 
or even sheets of water, without inconvenience, 
being secured ia its poaitiou by the weights at tbo 
boitam. 

EiBDLiKo Peak.— We have received froia Mr. S. 
WoaoEK, of Minetto. Oswego eounly, N. Y., spe- 
eimena of a pear called King'i teedling, Mr. W. 
•tales that it was raised by Lorenzo King, of New- 

BOW about twenty years old. !( is dcaoHbed as a 
■trong, nprigbt grower, yielding lnrge crope every 

fsar, and has never been in Ihe lea>l eflected by 
light. Mr. W.'s description of ihe fruit, which 
't as follow!, appears lo be quite correct: " Siie, 
medium to large — has been known [a weigh 14 
onncesj color, greenish yellow, when ripened on 
tbe tree; flesh, melting, quite Juiey, and very sweet, 
a litlle gritty at tha core; skin, Ihiok; season, Ihe 
whole of October." 

Beec Corn and Sekklino Applet. —We have re- 
ceired from Mr. D. A. Buckley, Stone-Hill Fnrm, 
Williamstown, Mass., a handsome ssmple of Due- 
ling apples, one sweet, Iho other, moderately sonr. 
DBsess any very 



The former does not ap| 

Taluable properlies; the li 
pleasant apple, but aot eq 



ing 



t the' 



other 



ripen 



WitD Potatoes.— Al the laie exhibition of ihe 
WenCchesler county Agrioiillural Society, Mr. 
Jaues p. SwAtN, of'EaiU'healer, exhibited several 
hinds of potatoes, tbe original stock of which was 
proonred from a foreai ia Pern, in IB4T. The tubers 
w«ra at Brat about th« siie of peas. They have 



been planted by Mr. 8. three years, and wilfa t 
manifest imptoveoient ia siae, each year — lereril 
of those now exhibited being of ample size for enli. 
nary use. We were presented with apecinest iif 
Ihreo kinds- white, pink and blue, and ihall Ure 
Ibem carefully culiivaied ueit season, We uniior. 
stood from Mr. Holhkb, of Tarrylown, that Ihe 
qiiallly of some of Ibem had been proved, and till 
they were equal to the beat kinds known. Tbe; 
have thus far been entirely healthy, though pisolrij 
in the same fields with others which have roiud. 
They are welt worthy a fair trial. 

Splendid HAaHEasBs.— At the late State Fair, 
Mr. L. J. Llovs, of this city, exhihiicd » goU- 
mourned hainesa, manafaolured by him, whieb at- 
iraoted much attention. All tbe matcriali naadia 
its consLruotion — tbe gold, silver, iioR, tM.,M well 
aa the leather— were ^mttiean. At tbe laU Fair 
at Vergenues, Tl., a beautiful barneaa «■■ exliib- 
ind, which, (with Ihe exception of tbe monntiagi,) 
was not inferior in materials and workmanship, lo 
any we have ever seen. It was labelled as folluva: 
" From LAiiiaxaT Matnabd, Esq., Boston j a pre- 
sent for Ihe Horsan horse Black-Haw)i." We prt- 
suine it will be preserved as a bolllday attire for 
the noble steed. 

Apples peon VcanDi'T.-^Mr. H. C Hast, of 
New-Haven, Vt., bai left wilb at apeoimeas ol 
Jowett's Best, Burroughs' Oreeoing, Danvera Wio- 
ter. Sweet, Tyomooib Sweet, and •everal kinds is 
regard to the proper names of whieb we are not 
quiiB certain. We will speak of the qaaliliei of 
some of these kinds, with which we are aot eow ae- 
quaioted, when they come into a St state tat eatiej. 

Ohio State Faib,- This exhibition took plaes 
at Cincinnaii, nnder tbe tnpervision of the StsI* 
Board of Agricnllnre, on the 3d, 4tb, and Bth ol 
October. A very targe nnmber of people attended, 
and the general reaalt, considering that i( was Ifas 
Srst attempt of the kind in the State, was highly 
flattering to the friends of agricullnreMmpratainenl. 
We bavo, as yet seen no oflicial ecconnt of the 
exhibition. A correspondent of <he t/atimial Era. 
stales that — "The whole receipts amoiuiled In 
$7,ES9. The amount of preroiiims paid was«a,000 
The lotal oipeascs were something ■••■ thai 
tlO,000, leaving about «3,000 la b* npplM bj 
State appropriations and private cnntrtbatiooa." 

PaiuiiTM OH Bbead.- At the late ■xhKMtioi 
of the Middlesex coanty (Mass.) Agriciiltnral So 
ciety, a premium was given fur the beat bread 
There were thirty-three oompeiitor*. After tv( 
honrs spent in Ihe examinalion of the dilTercnl spe 
cimens, ihe premiama (two] were ewafded (a brrai 
made by Irish girls. 

Cdhb fob Ridhet-Wobm im Swink.— a vrilti 
in the OAio CutHtalor statea, that he enras ihii 
disease by giving tbe animal afflicted with It, om 
ounce of copperas daily, for six or Ptght day*. Hi 
makes a slop of aiioul two quarts of corn meat am 
dish- water ; dissolves the copperas in a cup of warn 
water, Iben mixes tbe whole together, and gives i 
to the hog. If he does not eat it al Brst, be shni: 
him in a pen and gives him nothiag else for acvers 
days, or until he eats it. He atalea that Ihia treat 
meni has cured the disease even whsB «t aevetal 
months standing. 

HA»-CA»i.— F.. ExeBBOM, in roplfiag lo tbe re- 
mark made by the editor of tbe Matt. Ptiwmm, 
ihat "no praoiieal farmer will ba Vftrj-rmmijv 
procure bay-caps,"— »ay» " I tm ■ ^ntotlMl fti- 
mar — have used hay-c*p« for yeeraj tkaf UWhk' 
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■s ten time* thsir coit. In praclice I and that a 
Mwk of baj mfty aUod out through a slorm of a 
waak andei a good osp, and rooeiTS no other injxrj 
•alj what it reoMTOi from the wet gronod. From 
praotioe I Bad that the windi have not blown hard 
caough for the la*t fonr yaar>, whea I had hay- 
sapped, to blow over a cock with a cap oa it. 
From praotiee, I find that the caps may rsmaiD on 
•fler a raia, jast •■ long •> yon wiib to have them, 
and not injure the bay. Yon may just a* well lay 
lilat a man moat remove bis umbrella after a ahaw- 
ei ai Bta caps. I have never had a cock of hay as 
moeh wot, tbroagh a cap, as ii would be by a heavy 
daw wilboat a cap." 

School or AvrLtio CuKKtsTmr. — Wr woold in- 
vite partio alar attention to the advertisement of this 
Bohool, which is onder ihe charge of Prof. Norton, 
Tela College. It will be seen that the fourth coarse 
of leotnrea on Scienliflc Agriculture, will commenoe 
ia January next, and ue trust thai mBny of our 
yoDBgmen will embrace the opportunity here offered, 
of Boqniriog a knowiedge of those sciences and 

ftineiplea on which the art of husbandry rests, 
rof. NoBTON is a sound, practical, and thorough 
teacher, and one who has been eminently saccetsful 
in (hat voealion, as well as in the results of sciea- 
lifioiaveatigation. The aumberof students atlend- 
iag bta lectures, increases with each saccesBive 

Salk or Livx-Stock. — The pnblio sale of live- 
stock belonging to the estate of the late William 
Stickncy, took plane at Westminster, Vt., on the 
9lh of October. The number of people in atten- 
dance was estimated at one Ihonaand, and Ihe ani- 
mal* broaght satisfactory prices. One Devon heifer, 
two years old, brought $150, another S160, and sev- 
eral eowi apwerds of tlOO each. The Devon bull 
imported by Mr- Sticknbt, brought $270. The 
Saffolk, Middlesex, and Essex pigs sold well. One 
Suffolk sow and pigs brought over $100, and one 



nIoD 



$80. 



AoatcuLTUBAL EXHIBITIONS. — Thcsc annual ju- 
bilees of DOT rnral population, have generally been 
of en nnnsnally interesting character, the present 
•eason, and have been attended by large crowds. 
We have received aocounls of many eihihilions. for 
which we return our (hanks, but are obliged, for 
want of space, lo forego detailed notices. 

HeattStekbs,— Col. E. Lono, of Cambridge, 
N. Y., informs us that he has a pair of steers, two 
year* old last April, which weighed alive on the 
]2lh of October, 3,420 lbs. They were intended 
lor exhibilion at the Stale Fair, but by aa accident 
were prevented from arriving in lime. 

Nsw Books.— C. M. Saiton, 123 Pulton-street, 
New-York, has just issued a handsome edition of 
Prof. JoKMsTOK-s Lectures before (he N. Y. State 
Ag. Society, delivered at the Capitol last winter. 
Mr. S has alsn in press a new edition of Prof. J.'s 
Agricoltural Chemistry. 

Lono and Rotten MANfazs. — Were w« not 
guided by experience, perhaps we should be led to 
imagine there would not only be a saving of Ihe 
ammoniacal (atts, phosphates, be, by applying 
manure fresh to the soil, hut that all soils would he 
equally benefitted by being thus treated. Not so. 
Tbecbemical action ofthe manure will be equally efG 



:ayy soils 



'0 than 



(0 our clays, half rotten dong will b* most eBicaeiou* 
lo soils of a medium texture, and rotten dung to our 
light ones. Decomposed farm-yard manure i* no 
better adaplad for every soil than One man ia adap- 
ted for every profession, ^g. Ga>. 



JHeriMo Slwep for tale. 



llelniry, Vt., Oei. IB, lS90^-ll.> 



8. W. JEWE1 
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Nov. 1— II 



Cow Milkers, 

imill, cnmnct, and ch«fip..-niav be 
s I'Kkcl t^Bllel. Pri« St,M. 
EMKCY k CO, 
71 Broadway, Allwi|r, N. Y. 



A New Book Tor the 



■ ECTl'KES on Iht G 



S. n. L. and a.. Prof, .of AJiKullunl CkeniiUT in Dvrtaoi 
maiijr, Eng., ■nlhor of Lcclura on " AgricuJIDnlCliomiMiT," 

td by ■ fonraii of die autlioi — price Ucu b elMli tHndinr, Kea 
■per (null ediliDii.l C. M, SAXTON, 

Agricolural Book Publlnber, UO fnJuiD mi., Niw-Yoik. 
'. M. Sniion 1.11 inftH* nswedilion of Pror Johiuton'i Lec- 
V on ibe sppJiciLlioii of Chemdtrv and Gectory to ArricalEiufr^ 
^« (IjSBcollh, mail Mlin •!. 

,!» H.Mre on iho cnlUTauDii oT thu Orapo Thie wiih Tall diiec- 
■ (bt ill muMcTmeiil— Price SOcu cloth, mail idilicu 37^. 



Snle ol Merino Sheep. 

1WILI. hU ■■ my Farm, on Wednwlsv, iba Mib dav of Notem 
bcr. 11 1 o'clock, P. M.j tO Merino lUniK, and IW> Merino Ewh. 



■rt ibesHng I look 



SflWflieci 



B from Rama 



iniEuv 

WollitrL _._, . 

a. Klliwon)). Em. Ae<nt of Woolen Ma^Sciniinc Co. in dui 
city, lo Ika Ediior of tba Cultimor. 

Orrici or ths Arsntu Woolen Cmat.tu, 
Aulinm, N. Y„Oc<.e. )»>. 
enirOK CCLTTVATOB, Dm l<ia :— I^aminii thai Col, J. M, Shci- 

I lake' pleuurc iii recommendina Ibem lo Ihe illenlioB of SDcIi per- 
•oiu u niHf Willi lo improve Uieir nock of this kind, I have mann- 
rHi'lared. in Il« Miltt of Ihii (Ninipauy, dig wool taken ftom lliie 
dock,duriiif Ihe l«sl ihrte years, and find itpndn MgMtr amd mart 
nwH, apima bttttr, and it^ttt Ikl tekaU, tvjvriortt auw Itlof Mtrint 
v<eU I •>■>• HHI in'M. H, G. ELI^BWORTH, AfUt. 

•old ill Ion of 6n, and will he pul up al firt rfolton fur hi* Em. 
ir Iheie piicei are iiol offered, UitT will lemaui ininr. 

TernVcuhm the ule. J. K. SHKRWOOD. 

Aubvrn, N. Y., Oclober lOtb, 1S90-II. 




Isabella Grape Tinea, 

OP proper on for forming vineyard*, proinnled from and cnn- 

^miiiliul^^t^rjr^id. add'r'naed loV T. LNDERHItJ. M. 
D. Grape Depm, OK Bioadw>r eonxr of While st, New York, will 

pmved cuhivation, pruning, *e, thai ihey wiU pttneraily ripea well, ■ 
Sind pr.«Jnrt food frnil when ijon'"! in moH of Iba Notlhtm snd 
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♦500 TO tma A TEAH. 

FIVE HUNDRED AueNTS WATTTED 

Id all Ihe SMieii of the DdIod, 

TO CANVA39 FOR THE POLLOWIVQ iiaporunl and Talai! 
mrlu, wtuch ue kU by lulucnpnoiL 



mUU kiwi, aiiil cstculsi 
! nuiicBlui ivply (puM 



«V 



Id A gri eBt uw , olid lmlv« hi 






ttMpBUl 

Onttf , thM ttditiBjrU]' penae iL IL ii fnfia lo MUM Ibu H 
Btafe* U ■ pniaiHl/innr, kial ku mlaimid ■ auiHt nd irn 
tan flaca itf l«4 iMa ■ nlnbla and pimlDciiva fum— irhiHi & 



Tfc»» 



* (WgM, 






. ji'Tnrkey Morocoa, lill IvW luwiaUe rsiuJ 

Fniat'a Pictorial Hulorr of CdliTonilB. 

TIte HuKwrof Ihe SIsM of Cdifcmii, (rum i)m arlitst fHriofl ol 

■nd Ibc qauiliiy of Oald ainidi stamuid; Iha cuKirDMiu iu 
or popaLuiaiij > dswrifiliaii or lbs Niwnl ukl Agriculiuii 
■MTCM orih* EouilryiwiUl adnnliirH ■iKl InTcla inioi 

tbiiher. To irbioli it adiM ilwOnnMitatini nT ibsDiuaDr Ci 

BKwilli unmaniH Uuuiuwiii, iiiitm Hup oT CidiKniiii, aii 
Bold minej, in oue dpibvo Tolunic.Mapiigai Ixxiud la iuni 
u Meucui Wv. RiluL ptKB, 92M. 

The Lite d( Zachnry Taylor, 

Luc Piciidenl oC lbs Uniied ftaia, including ihs dvlaf Ken 

weU pnnlod on iliie puer, *ivX boviad iu labiuulul nuu 
■iUtooli. 

'' The li|UUillif< inBf Hull, Ibe Ihgjiden miy retlle, 



if iba Grsu Man of^e Age. Retnil pries mIuo. 



Drain Tfle Workii, 

m Jay SInX, ymh i>f SnJanmtdei Worki, AOanT- 
'The: nUcnber ii now mBunreeluring iiid nrepand Id All aiilen 
''- lor Dme Shoe, Sole, Roiiiia aiid CollBr Dniu Tile, at virioiu 
IJm, rmiii oiie lo km inebai iu width niid nag. Tba lile ii cdi 
aiiweii iiiehei to lenglh, and *riU ba of a ■DiieriDc qualily. 
The price will •wvj Moflnliiij to the ii» anl ihaps, fmni 
•id id SM per tbmiiaiid. HpeciioeiB at iha aniela with the ivicet 
Will nnn be diRrlbatcd lo all the airiraliiinil Korea in llie ^leie. 
Preiidenif of eoutny incieliei ndigiiijiig Uia rirer and eannia, will 

1^ dUI^renl eizea of Tile will be rorwarded frec'cr cbuR.""'~"'^ 
July 1, IMU-lf. A. S. BABCOCK. 



Agricultural and aorticDltaral Emplcmenti, u4 
f itU »nd Garden Btdt. 



__. Alao, KleUan) S ,, 

A. M. AU,a« A OK 



White DorkiBBBa 

'piIE ■nhien'hn' hu on hend a Tev eboin \ 
-■- vhieli he will sell m fair p(iee»~lired by Ua 
bnowledce ruea, ihia vsrieiy of tba Dtrtinga a 






iMbif laan n ■!*• BMiM » «««M Mi 
hu tfMt, that ikiir aaA tanMirttf^«A 

"'k"ir"lZi"'""'«""* "'"''' ""* ••'•'**«'"•••'*•*•• 
^l" Mpek of AppU Ireaa will aba b« varr >"■• <U> U. kl IM H 
PLUMtj — A general aaanniBtnt c^Boal of Ibe Icrfiac kiah. 
CUEROIIH, APRICOTS, PEACHES, GRAreVINXIL 
OOO^EBBRSIES, CVKRANT8, wiik Mbn nudl Pra^ ■ »■ 

OR.NAMUVTAL TREES, bifa«llaajp 

•hod by the bnndr-^ -' "- 

Moueiaui Art. S ._. __, 

•tgan<iaMvntamitROaaS,k^. r ' ' ii 
ail af^lic""" —TT- u**tT •— '^-— ^ 




Choice Fmtt Tree*. 

JiocAcitcr Comaitrcial JVurirry. XrfaftlUIUd 1830, 
'THE (Bbacriberi eter far aile, Aia aBBini Mil Oa Mmtaa, ^ 
A of iLeLarEeaitk>ckaaffniittiBUiaiUaeUM)«BalUI>aiH» 
gawd and grown by ooraeltea, ud waiwuad ooanrdT nfi*^ 
II baa been uui eomaoi ann uealilvaaMaMbaAafMinrih 
ueLlaaTuif lo olban Iba Umg Uil af Miiinia InA. 



"TVe'Uu' 



e> fw a riiwle orduidl'^ aJMOwUt fimT* ~ 

iiiig ID parelH bllaiJB ar anall VMdAia^ «il M 

BiaSELL ft nOORBR, 
Rothma it, T. 



T' 



It (wo-TB«r.oia Ajfiwimi bull, "tioTanwrSd," MaoT'Lab 
Raee,"I,y-'l)oi>enHirM," bolti priaa aainala la SeMta^H- 
od for uid imponod hy H. S. Q«i. woto, of BanAid, Owt, Ii 

, ^. „.,. leoinllbBfciniorMr. PRENTICtliaaO 

■eeSIOO. Oi«.l,Hifc 



Pogiponed Sale ol fall bred ShorbhawBi and 

itnprored Dairr Sloclc 

OWING ID iflUctinn in my Ibmily. t hare pcwnoiied Ibe nui^ 

Y ule which wu In iihe place io October, lS9t,omillha9Bibihr 

alao daeline aeUiiiK any "nek by phvDIa aale, ao u » eftr Aa 

>lic,al«ieljan,anibaBiuraaHI ban u> pan Willi, whhOM bat- 

uicauyinTiaaily adecud fiuin lbs btti, and all ■ohnA iilftui 

My Dew imponaiiina of 8him.hc>nB, Datnna, Bonk Item ahaat 

aiidHw, will B(rindarii« Ibe faU. ^^ 

Timely Caulofaea, wiih Tull deaeiiplKni of aiek anhad, wiB b( 
ibliahed lit the priiicipoi Agiicuttunl jountla. 



AKricnllanil Warrhonse and Seed Store. 

^ Ha. KH IVoKr ruui, (aw fulUm,) Kiie-Yark. 

fplIE lebwribeR wonid leapeetfWly 

"dealer. in Agriculiu.Bl aiid HmicBl. 
. lural Iniplenieuia. (Sudan and Field 
' »eeda,ftc..*o.,lol]ieirlBrgeaiidr>>- 

, . -_,..,., tied aHinneni of Oanlen auU VitM 

MalLfta.,wbii^tb>VBna>>lliugallbantylinra« raiea Uai they 
Ma be iKoeared in llie Uiulol Slaua IVranie liriiu ai ■ dmaui^ 
Mil oUajB an ' HlniDBiad " Catakine, enilaliiinr a Iwi of pnCBh un 
ib]rleuar,paal..^id. ThDaa oidariiv from u nay dennd 
•Hdenb^ifpnHnrtly filled. ' 

ISW-lt JOHK MAYOER A CO., 



Uanlod la II _ _^_^ 

-" EDu»a, Plululelnbia, ISiO. Iu ope lam celan nlsaia, 

Agrie^nre, with oumeraui pluee of Lire Sloek, Faiiiiui||li^b- 

P" 
lelleni work, it lo be dinnbnted 



nilly con vinced thai (ueh an amoBBi of TaliuMe knowk 



<'An tieellenl work, it lo be dmnbnled ill Brnniua by Ankri 
tuial tkicieliea. Haw rnocb beller, aiid lu beuar laala, Ihan lb 
amounl of lit eon iu mnacy."— ,1. s. Stjuiur, 



I, PbAidalphia ; Dnay » 

d 1 ^ pri«ipd 

Vant* wartia 



TraaiacUona of \be IT. Y. State A*. Soeivtr. 
TRANSACTIONS of Ihe New-York i^iaia Antcidtnnl Soatatb 
A from 1«41 lo 1841). eiglil vub, prioe »«, for aale at Iba Ma* it 



Ittt. 



THE COLTtFATOB. 



*M 



A New Uanly Cttuber. 

'THS atw and bsuiiilU Clihub, Cideiligii )iahe«e«, nccnllr 
' iniroduccd Oam Cliiiu, by Mr. PunoiK, prara [nn«tlT imtdj 
litNaw EnHUiid, havuu Mail Hi lk( noBaiM k«n ihs|iui wiHUr, 
ariihM lUcluri pnilsciioa. TmiMd IB b iiiii|is pillw, i^ 10 l«l 
kM kerMhi, h M • vary unkiiif nnd bouuilVil oJvect Ooin ilia middle 
tC JwH lill ciM qrcMlwr, duniir wlUEh ttm* u ia covgnd wiili ■ 
luruHau of II* t»n 4iiuU> llowen, of ■ doliuM na color, II li 
vny onvaBCnul pliuiMd iu psWba like Uie nrlienH; mahei en 
■tHiirmble eoRee, ei«l it verr sAcUve in ifiui^ pUuutioiie, bvUiK 
« •liruMiariee, Iniling piiuly M l>ie aufeee, w^ numiiu; up 
■inuu ibe lower bnucliei of ueee In m nty picluRaqiM manner. 
Ii H, ihafelan, pinieiduly miiod Air oniemriilng oeidiieriM ud 
(nblie fuden*. Iu enlmm i« nefv •Hanle. and h Ihnm in anvncid 
fvdea ta4. When requirvd j 
ttart Jl Dwier glasa m Kebruef 
be iiliui(«l u Lhe oprn rirMind 
«d«. brm«lM..^«.. '■ 



aaM; with dim 



Stroaa r<"" i" P**' i" -^P^'i I 



*■ mm 1»mlM pm ifillO,aiii tMrft minj at imittKA Oat 
■MtafarannttaaUlawpieM— iiBiiudanHaaUilj «l» 

Dm^ Oa^t, 1 M S £, SI M M 1 Anncuia inbrlcau, tt ^ 
Oadu aTLAtaH^aii Tlnr> <>l>fi>ni>>% tLsai LoateenLede- 

kMritneBBi BbuBaRemii, SleaiiU; pniniralia 0. sleBo, 

...^L.. • .'S:=.'.iahlesraH>,Wnij IUba*iUbidDm,JOrtn 

BHB. New Mao, fine Double Uawlhorna, 
' maatanl plenii, of which m pnced liai 

lum Dwarf PrnnidBl A|i|iIh, of iha 

I'a Eirlgr, tod IS f n't Vjcic- 



■ uidMjitairn 




~ u exoenent early pear, (Aa. 
>, or • ncoUar and delieion* 
aai firaned abore aixlf jMra. 
■ nr Spur Uwcel, HoTiiea ind 
Mop Aifitaa, an all cieellint fhill, deaenpliaoi ofwliich nay lis 
moid in Oia tnitlOf RonicDhDnl Makaliaei liir the van IBtft-M. 
One Df fck of Uw ebon, taOD. B H. ^VATSOK. 

OU Coloar NBcaedu, Plyinaulh, Maa., Ocl t, ISM— If. 



i Dowi 



8oDth Down Sh«ep> 



m [he Duke ofRichnond'tcBlebnui 
AppJicalioiie far Ihe abme Sheep ma r be ad 

AlbaDT, AofDiI \% IfiSO— 3t 



OarlTBlx' Improvement in Waler Wheels for 
Mltl-Onmert. 

DSCBNT irapfKumaaia Id Ilia French Tuibhta and Fkoteh Mortal 
"• VValv Wbaali, eiceediiiK all ciilwi*,enn1be IBM parAM Over- 
■hg) Wbaal, fcy a gnW paKanlage. baa been ntenled Sjr Mr. Henr| 
Van Dawviar- h baa been faflr laned, aiH ftHnd ,>br in adTaacc 

_.. .._.._ . — .. ,- Towet and eef«iiKai>. «r qaaniiir of 

iieiUbliilwdinllieRillowlMiioinla; 
ar. V. lanot aflecled by 
. 4lb. Wb«« do wnier. 
-Doni. Tlh, ItialGHnria- 



1^ 11 «rea rrealar pertenlan of the' 

btainh 



M. I> Bdl obalmcled by ie 
' caUa, Ah. Reonirealsi 
I whed pcry^xifiiof nv>re i 

of water reqnired DndeT didtmn 1m 



4, e-ss, T-«. B-w, o-4a io-*i, 



> K reel fall, Gm 
I HI II in ft in A in {1 iu 

1-39, 1S4I, 13-31. li^ is-sa. 






Xl, 18-31, t«-aO,«>-]B, Sl-lS, SB-It, 9-lB, M IS, 9S-I4, 

10, SS-tt. AH »^ nuv wUi [o iT n prore Ibeir milla or tac- 
~ e wlieela, end «nU eend in a aunemenl 



MBtal Tree*, &c. 



of Ibe I'ear, ApfilB, Plan, Chntr, Pcacb, and nihEr Fmii Tina, 
Raapbemee, GooecberileB, Carrauta, Dr^e Vinca, StrMWherrlca, 
Aapam^a RDCria, ciD., etc., rie. 

Alan HVFtal IbDuaaDil Piar Tteei on IliaQoinec — Daa,Ii»,D«aa, 
lar and Sve J'saia fntn Ibe bod. 

Pnnicniar ■llenlion paid u Ibe onllintian of the Pcht. 

Peiwaia wialiiiiK allra aiud Ireea, or tnri on 0».i« (M* *a « 






tarbai pncft. Calalefina m 
SAMUEL WAIJCKB, 



Fruit and Onamenlid Tree*, 

al ttc J>r«r.«|F B^ J. J. THOMAS, Abcslfli, K. T. 

MOST DriheTreeaarearlarR.handaDq», aiidlhriny|iiiwa,aiid 
Ihcj emlinicc catclut aereclioiia of ttie 1<»l aona of A|^, 
"larbea, Peara, Cbairiea, ApriccHa. *c„ wilb Iha amaller Iimia. 
Wlien mrchucra deeire, aclectieoa wdt be made by U>o nreprielOTr 
MIBaSmlarefnlBr nesnaioii of iha baai nrleiiaa tki««hoM 

eeeaaDa^aodaU mar be ralir-* ^:—i- - — «. .i.-^ 

ip ^ J«» Imimrfir «a — 



Tien fa 



Pmi 



T^OtHODKlLYrBOVBD aaMa. 

I eoUeelion ofbaidT On 

inntal Planti, nmkbcd 
■ Jmirfwill - ■ 
ludded aud 



■a lauked ia bnudlaa, aneleaed i> 



, bo^a hale OBMreKliiBr of Ihe limba. and « beau- 

ITPf Ibmi, whieb do Tender H a gralefU enlenaiamem for Iha eyri 
.- J — ,1 ., — Treaa, iiqierior in ibsaa pajucnlan, hart 

bniea all of Iha mM aporeved Tarielka, dU 
kiiataer 
'ma wlueh culoiiieneBn be tnpplied la qnan- 



011NAME.NTAL TREKS— ijplendid n 
lam CkamiU, JIg«taH Aik, Baimm Fv 

BUCKTHORN FOrVeDGBB— One ■ 

Uitl; i^nowbalU, Hicliliwi Roaea. Grap 






mHa, QBiiMe Tree*, 

DTninia, uaoaeuenin. kc, kc.^ aii, ui eiiy of which, will be pUb 

CualBgm, aa Dnal, aoppiied lo FH|.pa|iifi( applicanla. 
S)r»uae, lal Ort., 19«>-9t. 



Apple Tfcea Tor Orchard*. 

MANYl1inaaaiidfii>eTteei,niiBllyT ta 8 TecI lUgh, rnfnsM i> 
all oavi t^m Him'tUf ptonf nr itarimt >nei, Ibr aale al Ita 
nniHry of J. J. THOHAii, Handin, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

They embracfl Iba ben lUuidard vatiidica, w^ aaarir all Ih* 
valuable new anna; aniaBalbFrnanEarlTHaiTeililliuaQaaNi 

8wHI Bowli, Early Joe. ■* " ••--■■- ■ — 

b.iry,Brm5»— - "— 
BdlknT, R 



Kwa Ibrrn an Early Harreil, H 
iny Jee, rvunmer Bwect randiae, Amumi ' 
a, DMcii Mifwmw, Ramfco. Filt Pippin, ' 
- —-'" " "f, BHipaa SpilaenbBrrb, Ni 



Price, Taryiny wHhaaleeiirpna, fnn tirttrm \ofttktMii dellara per 
hnndroil-* nrn rale aekelion of anmmer. anlmnB. and winier (rail, 
of fifteen 10 Ihlny ™rielle«.if made liy llie iwoprielDr, ftiniiahed at 



The Americnti Live Stock Insnraace Conpwir, 



of hB^ and lUI ofwi 

Q^^ Ttiia wheel la citable ar drivji^j acconlinir 
walR, and ai (he bead and Tall may be m bei^t, ftn 

^atiical and eiperienecd mDI-w 



Mt.Jagser, 



nvKuer V 



ciini inore than filly yeara, 
inn, Gllfd « oM. at dmrl n 

JAGGER, TRKADWEIX tt PERRY, 
Bifle Fonndrj and Maehineri Wnis, 
«. 1— d. No. 110 Bearer atree), Albany, N. Y. 



<. SHEEP AUD CATTLM,et 



MCLES, 

. dtwnpiioil. 



liiaHa paid in 30 dan after xitaot ef dtaih. 

Di>iFlert.-~Jriacpli O. Bnwmiin, IHnm DeeVei, M D., Ixiae 
faaa, Qtoige D. Itay, Joha Wier. Alrin W, Tncj, Hon. Abiiei T. 
;ilia, Ahtn. Pmilh. Iloii. Thomaa Bidiop. loaai^ G. BnwmaB, 
•nndnil, B. J*. Whiuiey, Scmiarji. Win. Bench, TViwnmr. 

Am. 1, IB»-lyr. B. P. JOHKaOX, Air ciii. AH>aBy._ 



Colnee's Eantpean Asricollnre. 

ITUROPEAN AQRICtn.TURE. rron nmooal ot^atralioD. bT 
" Hiaax CoLMAx of Ha.«chBa«ie. Two lam 



' H«SKT COLMA 

,lea,De-tlT bcMKl. 

1 lb* olBce of THE CULT1VA1\ 



884 



THK CXTLTIVATOR. 



AffihidtdM, 



ConWnIa oTthia Nninber. 
tuIdbBn, PmCuuMI Ptsunm, 



Ml Ptsunm,brII. G. W... 
Iba Moon udAMiSibjl , 



liwimm oT Aalwan Flowiiur, I 

NgumrauwIiiCsmimlNiwVork, IvPnf. J-PNoaTOB, i 

iBBumHDtaf ViluE Usor.ni^ ! 

NalMiirN. V. Ai-'^imciwH, E 

Olf OtMf atSg^-enmimUia HInu, 1 

t tmi i t u laifXnf PwcliTreg*— CracklaitiifihB DiiyMMj g 

PnmnBFInn ud miUia of ReparlDU, . ; 

Fanu>« Im ladinu br W. T. Duiiu.— MiunK m Wmli- ) , 

-iMMimin.N. Y, t>T Dt.A-Fitcb. j ' 

Dbi&i on wooLM TtTUDt— MiMonlon br D. T. Baswii ) , 

— &ai>Uiiif HonH— DHnciai of ib> Win wmo 1 ' 

JM i»M BBilr. VK, CuUs Mbaw, ! 

teall nuuiiB r« Pluwiuc, br O 8. MnaaAi— Tha i^uuml . 

Tba Fan at J. Bwnea, by R. H. Diau— Wuhlmtoii'cB. I 
K. Y^ U, br F*» 




Uoulbl)' SiatKn—To CornkpondcbU, A< 

nj,USTRAT10NS. 
Plf. lit— HooriA Plow. 

lis. ais—vniuEDwrriDiii,.., 

W 7, 818, tl9— rnni — ™ 



mPbmn,.., 



SchiHil of Apiillwl CkemlMiTi 

Yu,i CoiiKii, Niw H*»i». Conn. 
JOHN P. NORTON, ProC. of Sci«iUSc Amcullora. 
U&NRVWURTZ, hnlAwuwiL 
gTUDUNTS an rectiied in <)>>■ LobanlnrT n a ijwriHl f1m> dLi 

Ln ail bnmcheii of Cbemiany , bolt OTgnnic atul ijriu^iik, gciierd 
■ml ipsclKl. 

Everr faeililT ia aflorded 1o IhoK who drvira id bocome profiricsi 
fai HcJvnliAe ^ricollDm, ip Ihe nunlvti* of loiU. plajiis, piiiini 

ihvir beconiihff itmnicMun. 

ACooTH oTLcelona upnn Scimiffit AtntwUim, bTProTNoa 
«aa. wiU cninmciiH iib.>Bllli« niKJiUe of Juiuacy, mud CDHIimi 

lecmrc du aooie poiiiti uT Allied CbeinMrjr duriug thoikunnwr 

Ttaaleonirea nf Prof. BOLivin on GoolnnT siul MinoraInn, aii 
thw uT Pcof. OuuTES. ou Nalarel Philotniihy, Anionomr uii 
HuaonlMjr; alia Uia iwUagii lilmiris uud cabinou, uiacceiiibl 

Pot lulutniuioii aata iinni, Ac, apidr u> Pror. NORTON, 
Dot B, 1B»— <1 N'W-Uattii. 



Trvea I Tree* I I Trpea 1 1 1 

pOK SALE, al Monni td* Nunerj, Trar, N. Y., a cboi» vuiilT 

UMroforo h« oun momownd lh«n wilh eniUtnca. Ho wouM 
«]aa lajr Id thoae tbal bave nol bad ilrf upcripJiea, iJiat Irce* 
hrouahl from ib« Soulb {if thef do Im) do iini frow ai Uirifty for a 
namliM of yean, at Ibow niied in a NonlKni ialiluda. whirli 

AlUiiiUau 10 Ibe Iniiiplunllv of t^ InMio u lo bkva Ibim well 

Al», a ^ond TDriclT of ShodE Tntt, eniwiilin( of Scmch Elm. 

Prive'ifwiw'i^Chb.ii ■iidlIiinlyK.«c.!'*^r*'^- ''. '"*'"" 

wo>. 1. iMo-ii' josKPH calbw'euT"' 



Choice Frail Tree*. 



'THE eUBdCRIBER would annooacs lo llio puMtc Ibu liii nook 
* of ApploTieMrfpecinlly, Oiii fall, a nniMunMy ;«« aiid fine, 
batinc D tuli Kork of Raldwiu, R)i«l« IiIwmI Orerniiiii. Nnnhini 



Cbniitoa, Aprieiit*, NeolarJUBi, I 



CHAS. tlAMILTON. 



THEnfaaarlbcro&niornuinofbnB en wMeh h* naidca 
in Wana nnnir, N. Y, 11 *dta «MI ef te MiiH «l 
PalBria. Tba Lyw —d tt iAiHif fci i i f bi Mikii gW 
bouao, irbkh ii a «d i« iuna* Ant taBi£5tai lyl 
oollu baknr, and kiHb«n, wooMHd, &■, ^^Ba. kkfk 
■uaiad OB Ifcc nU lU^iriud omUi^** MMir "I 
eboieaeeUnniomif tba baa nriidH tf oaUtMrt AriL •• 
of AMia, Ptaofe, CbaiiT and Rim anknli, MM^vto 
nutidi. NesuviuK FDbnl*, Qm^^^, 1 ^ fcw i «bw 

U aduud IB maadnr aid pa«B«. TfliluMfcl— d fc 
TaUflwB uadlam Air wtoM, on, bari^Z%.Ja • Hi 
- i>odlb««laab>^Ti«M«3iuS 



AlHlbtiJ^d>naroaBcdn>BcUSl2tal^T«>«lfi*M 
inportad dnuHbl boraa "SaHan." (Per dimlpaM df 
auirk,ia« " aKiuijf CaUirauK" aTSM. um, >M»Ml) 
Am larn bnadbw nara, cfaama HMCwMb a aSIt bw M 
NouilKbani'a andAUaii'i Baaianii," Iwfeo Mih (M ■miha 
bHtdiaiiilbibona alihaenicFiar •rUNL) Abaaten' 
fuUy bnili iwo yaar oU Had eoll, fnHa aaaa ^b^ by Om ta 
dnucki hona " Honen Tom.'' Inquiry a» ba anda el 
Howlaad, Union Sjwinga, Cayoga eomny. nTt., arJ.S.T 
MKodon, Wnyue caaalT, N. Y. For panioalHa atkmm t 
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CI«M of the Toluae. 

Thk el«te of the jmit briogi qb ngsin to the point 
At wkiok it bwomaa naceiiarj, ia aooordaoca with 
•or MlaUidied pUn, to commoDce oar tabscriplioa 
lilt aaaw. Tha proaent DDmber rompletei the 
UTBDtfa lolnHa of the naw leriei of Thz Cvltita. 
TOB, ntaking tha aBTaiileciith from tha oommeDee- 
ment. Coaeerniag oar ptist coarte, w« baie little 
tooflVr; our work hu been long before the public, 
•sd ha* bee* judged by its meriti. We hkve bo 
deiire to appekl frooi that judgment, but ihall labor 
aMidoooalj, aa we haTa hitherto dona, to "ihfsotk 
THB aoiL Ann THs KIND." The pMt year haa 
brought manj oiroamstancaa ofeiicotirageiDenljand 
that apon whose thrfihold we are about catering, la 
Dot withoBi hopeful and cheering proapeota. The 
taala for agriaaltaral iin prove ment ia on the increue. 
Tbe annbar of farmera who read and il>i<ly — who en. 
doBTor to trace the connection of caaie and effect, 
ia tbe Tariona phenomena which paaa under their 
obaarvBtion, ia being gradually hutcoBitantljraag. 
mented. Thirty yeara ago, there waa one, and 
only one, regularly iuued agricultural periodical in 
the United Slaieai that wa* corameneed in 1819. 
Three yeara later a leoOBd waa atarted: it waa a 
anbjeol ofdoubt, with aorae, whether Ihetwo would 
be anstained. Now, no leaa than Afteeo are iatued 
monthly, in the Statea, and one in CaDada, beaidea 
flre weekly papera in which agrioultare is the lead- 
bg anbject. There are also two or three periodi- 
eala apecislly devoted to hortioulture. 

These puhlicatioaa wield a great inflaence. They 
haTO awakened a large body of the farmera to the 
importance of their calling, — and realiiing the great 
fact that Bgrionlture feeda all and aloibea all, tbey 
have been led to a jast appreciation of their poaition 
in the aocial and political organization of aooiety. 
They perceive that an art which liea at the founda- 
tion of all other erta, ia inferior to none in dignity; 
■ad aa they iavestigate its principlea, ihcy aee that 
it affords ample icope for pbiloaophic ioTeatigatioB, 
ftnd the exercise of the power) of tha mind. Men of 
iatelleot and ability haTe beooma convinoed Ibat 
Agrienltnre presents a field worthy of their labora. 
Tha erroDeou aotion foraiarly eattrtaiaed by many 



of onr jouDg men, that honota wars ■•( ti 
in the puriait of sf rionltnre, haa been in a 
gree diaoarded. Many of tha moat intelU) 
have applied tbemaelves to farming vit 
We aro witneaaing the ultiiaats effeataof 
enoe on the hnabandry of the countiy. ] 
rations are carried on with mora ayatem, c 
is praoiieed on more rational principlea and 
ter sad more oerlais retarns. 

Oar objeet will be, aa it has alwaya be 
ooarage and carry forwatd this ajHirit o] 
neat. Our work will ooatia* to be h m 
the diasemination of prineiplea and faeta < 
to benefit ell who are engaged in mral par 
tbia labor we are happy in being penjilttt 
that we ahall reoei*e the oontinoed aid 
NoBTON, of Yale College, and the Hon 
BRoox, of Vermont — man whoie scientifle 
tioal knowledge of all that pertaina to B) 
plttces then in tbe first rank of writeraon tbi 

Onr terms will be the aame aa herstofiiH 
copy 91 — Seven copies for %S — Fifteen oo 

PSISINT TO Sdbscbibkb) tob 18&I.— 
The PicroBiAL Cdltivatob Alm amac 
and published expressly as a N- 
for Bubsoribera to Thb Culiivj 
to each, with the January nam) 
greatly superior to any thing of tbe kind 
yet appeared in this country, not only in t 
and richneas of its eagravings, and in its t; 
eal finish, bat it has been the aim to mi 
nently uaefnl, by presenting aa large an 
valuable condensed reading as ean be o 
within tha allotted space j and to give 
the shape of raois or praotioal directions 
rectness of which haa not been thorough 
It is printed on tbe aame siie sheet, and i 
form the firatthirty-two pages of tbavolni 
CuiTiTATOB for 1861 , with which it ahonlt 
ST- For Piemiiuns to Agents, aea last p 
numbei. 

ET" We have not thought it neneasary to 
onr list of Agents; bat we shall be gli 
all who are diapoasd to aid in pronotiBg 
lation oC Thb CtiLTivAroa, eossidar tb 
eapeoially appointed Aobbti to rscsire ■ 



prepared a 



they will receive onr hearty thani 
o:^ Proapeetoses aBdaaMpIenunbersw 
I AppUcatioB, U> bU whs iteain thaa. 
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« Maniire is Moner*" 



Tbxbx is no maxim in reference to agrionltnrei the 
fonndnett of which is more ohvions than this, and 
none, perhaps, which is more disregarded in prao> 
tice. It is often argned by farmers who are 
located on new and fertile soils, that there is no 
necessity for manuring — that the soil is already rich 
enough, or that the little benefit of manures would 
mot compensate for the labor of applying them. It 
is not to be denied that there are particular cases 
to which this reasoning will apply; that is, there 
are soils which, for a while, contain all or nearly 
all the elements necessary for the support of crops; 
bat the incTitable tendency of the growth and remo- 
Tal of plants, without any return, is the exhaustion 
of the soil, and this result must sooner or later be 
made manifest under all circumstances. 

Besides, the idea of the inexpediency of manuring 
is, in many instances, carried to a pernicious ex- 
treme. A farmer chances to locate on a soil, which, 
when first subjected to the plow, yields bountiful re- 
turns; and fiattered, or perhaps made indolent and 
oareleis, by the easy living he gets, he continues the 
course with which he began, tUl utter barrenness is 
the consequence. The country abounds with exam- 
ples of this system of deyastation ; it has spread 
from the Eastern to the Western States, and is still 
progressing in the same direction. Everywhere its 
ultimate effects are the same, — the difference on dif- 
ferent soils, being one of time only. Even in the new 
State of Ohio, the fertility of which, was, a few years 
since, Taunted the world over, there are many 
worn*out acres, which have been sold at low prices 
by their former owners, who have removed still fur- 
ther west, to run over and lay waste more new land. 
The same operations are in progress, more or less, 
in Indiana, Illinois, and other western States. 

These effects would always be avoided by a pro- 
per course of management. It should be the first 
endeavor of the farmer to save and apply, to the 
greatest advantage, those fertilizing substances 
which he can most readily obtain. The excrement 
of animals, all animal offal — as entrails, flesh, skin, 
bones, horns, hoofs, Sec., — vegetable matter, in the 
form of straw, coarse grass, refuse hay, — wood- 
ashes, &c., should be carefully saved. The waste 
of these articles, in many parts of the country is 
really a subject of astonishment. On farms where 
the soil has already been much exhausted, and is 
every year growing poorer, it is not uncommon to 
find much of the manure of the barn-yard and hog- 
pen washed into the highway, or carried ofl* by some 
neighboring stream. Inattention to the saving of 
nrine, and the waste of that valuable fertilizer, is 
still more common, and a cause of still greater loss. 

The means to be adopted by the farmer for saving 
the manure of his domestic animals, must be some- 
what varied to suit particular circumstances. In 
the northern part of the country, stock is generally 
sheltered in winter — horses and cattle being com- 
monly kept at night in stalls. Perhaps there is no 
plan which better answers the purpose of saving 
the liquid and solid excrements, than that of a cellar 
nnder the barn or stable where the animals are kept. 
This receives all, and if the bottom of the cellar has 
been made tight with clay or cement, there can be 
no waste. The temperature is not high enough to 
produce rapid fermentation, leaving the manure to 
gradually decompose, and its gases to combine with 
the litter, muck, or other absorbent matters, which 
should always be mixed with it to such an extent as 
to make it sufficiently dry to be readily loaded and 
sd. No sitnation can be more convenient for 



mixing these anhstanoea, or forming mnj kind of 
compost, as by keeping the murara level, and spread* 
ing over the materials to be added, at proper inter- 
vals, the whole will become intimately coiiblMd. 
It here undergoes no loss by keeping, bnl nay be 
used whenever required. 

In mild weather, cattle are kept more or leit in 
yards and sheds adjoining the barn, and ekeep are 
kept in sheds connected with yards. These sheds 
and yards should be well coated with maok or litter, 
before the stock is brought up in the fall. The ymrds 
should be in the form of a basin, so tight that no* 
thing will soak through, and mock, potato Tiaes, 
refuse corn-stalks, and other rubbish akoald be 
thrown in to absorb the liquid. The dang of akeep 
is dry, and from its containing a large proportion oi 
nitrogen, is inclined to heat violently, oy wUok 
much of its value is dissipated. To prevent this, it 
would be an advantage to spread a coat of mnek, an 
inch or two thick, through the sheds, onoe a week, 
or if litter is more convenient it may be need, ana 
kept sufficiently moist by being watered from a 
pump or aqueduct, by a spout or hose-pipe. Care 
should be taken that too much water ia not applied 
— the manure should simply be motsfsfisil,— if made 
wet the sheep will be injured by being kept on it. 

We saw, lately, on the farm of Mr. HxiraT KxxL- 
xa, of South Salem, Westchester county, N. T., 
some good arrangements in regard to saving ma* 
nures. His barns and sheds are so placed as to oc- 
cupy three sides of a square, the opening being to 
the south. The basfffaient of the main bam is used 
for stabling cattle and horses — ^the storage of hay, 
&c., being on the fioor above, which is nearly on a 
level with the ground on one side. The horses are 
ranged on one side of the barn and the cattle on the 
other. The animals stand on ground oonsiderably 
higher than the centre of the area — the centre hav- 
ing been excavated for the purpose of forming a re- 
ceptacle for the manure. Into this, the manure from 
the cattle and horses is thrown, it being mixed to- 
gether, and also mixed with litter. The urine from 
both sides is conducted into a tank, from whieh it is 
raised by a chain pump and turned over the manure- 
heap, in such quantities and as often asia neoessaiy 
to keep it sufficiently moist. From the large quan- 
tity of absorbent matters mixed with the manure, 
no effluvium or gas is perceived to arise from it. 

Mr. K. has, however, adopted another plan, whieh 
he likes better, and which we think preferable to the 
above, in another building, where most of his neat 
cattle are kept. The cattle stand on flag-stones, 
nicely laid, and which are kept at all times well 
covered with litter. Under the fioor, between this 
flagging and the outside of the building is a cellar; 
but the cellar does not extend under where the cat- 
tle stand. The dung and urine all go into this 
cellar. All the appurtenances in reference to this 
place are not yet completed. The cellar is to form 
part of a yard — a firm stone-wall to be made round 
it. A shed roof is to be attached to the barn, in 
order to protect the manure from being too much 
drenched by rains, or dried by the sun and air. An 
apartment for hogs is made under one end of the 
building, with an opening connecting with this yard, 
and here they are to work at composting— -the ma- 
nure from the stock, and such other materials as 
may be gathered for the purpose, being thrown to- 
gether to be mixed by them. 

Mr. K. has plenty of good water brought in pipes 
to his stables and yards. This is of great import* 
ance, both as to the saving of manare and the wdl- 
doing of the animals, yet it is most strangely 
neglected by many farmers. Wliere oattle afi 
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obliged to go to A pond or stream for water, they do 
■ot driak with proper regularity. If the weather is 
very eold or stormy, they will undergo much thirst 
before they will expose themselvesi and when they 
do flaally oommenoe drinking, they swallow so much 
that they are chilled through, (the water being 
freqaently bet little above the freezing point) and 
stand for some time shivering from its effects. 
From the want of water at the proper time, and 
firom tho shock occasioned by drinking too much at 
onoe, their digestive organs are deranged, and their 
food fails to supply the proper nourishment. 
When water is brought to the yards, and the an- 
inutls have constant access to it, they drink as they 
■eed— Qsoally but a little at a time, and their food 
beiog taken as appetite prompts them, and with all 
the functions in healthy action, they derive from it 
the greatest possible benefit. The manure is all 
saved, being left in the stables or yards; but when 
animals are forced to leave the yards for water, 
much of the manure is left near where they drink, 
and is washed off where it does but little good. 

EcowoMT OF USING Animal Manure. — From the 
value which stable or yard manure has been 
proved to possess, it was with no little regret that 
we heard its use discouraged, in strong terms, by 
Dr. D. P. Gardnxb, in his late address before the 
Westchester County Agricultural Society. His ob- 
jections to the use of this article were, chiefly, that 
it is of little value in proportion to what it is usually 
estimated at. He referred for particulars to an es- 
say on the *' Doctrine of Special Manures,'' written 
by him, and published in the Trantactiont of the 
N. Y. State Ag. Society for 1846. One of the ob- 
jects of this essay, was, to quote the anthor's lan- 
guage, to ''shake the confidence placed in the foul 
and expensive manure,, so long employed.'-* This 
confidence was to be shaken, by showing that the 
manure was of trifling value. He estimates the ex- 
pense of manuring, with yard manure, an acre of 
land for Indian corn, in Dutchess county, at $20 — 
allowing twenty loads of manure, of twenty-five 
bushels each; and in view of this expense, he thinks 
it reasonable that ''the greater part of our intelli- 
gent [7] farmers have arrived at the conclusion, that 
for a man of limited means, the exhaustion of the 
soil is the most profitable system of farming." He 
contends that the principal value of common yard or 
stable manure, consists in the ashes it is capable of 
affording on being burned. He informs us that the 
Hindoo, whom he declares is "the most philosophical 
and successful agriculturist of the present, or of any 
age," burns the dung which our people "so much 
prize, and he even cares little for the ashes;" that 
"the Egyptians, the dcscendanis of the Hindoos, and 
among the best farmers of ancient or modern times, 
also burn the dung of their domestic animals." He 
asserts that "the ashes, and a proper substitute for 
the nitrogen, will effect the same, or better results 
on the soil," than the manure. He therefore asks — 
"Why do farmers still encounter the heavy charge 
of a dollar a load for the use of yard manure, when 
they have better substitutes within their reach, for 
less than a quarter of that sum?" 

The value of the ashes of a load (25 bushels) of 
manure, he estimates at twelve and a half cente ; 
the cost of the "proper substitute for the nitrogen" 
he has not given. It will be seen that the carbon- 
aceous matter of the manure is not estimated as of 
any value at all! 

Dr. G. has not told us, precisely, what he would 
recommend as a substitute for oommon manure, but 
he hints that all the necessary information on the 
•abject, may be found in a manuscript prepared by 



him in reference to a premium offered by the N. T. 
Siite Ag. Society, but which "was witfadrawo from 
the action of the committee," and is still in his pos* 
session . We are therefore without any special oata 
in regard to the comparative expense of the new 
article; he simply asserts that it woold cost leu 
than a fourth as much as yard manure. 

In regard to the theory of special mannres, Dr. 
Gardner speaks as follows: "If the dootrine h% 
found correct in practice, it will work a great re- 
form in farming, by enabling as not only to manor* 
at a trifling rate as compared with the present ex- 
pensive means, but by making it a possible thing to 
raise the same crop on a piece of land without rota- 
tion; by removing the necessity of large farnu and 
expensive fixtures for sfock; by enlarging orope 
beyond any point they have hitherto reached, and 
lastly, by making agriculture much more a toienoe 
of skill and intellectual expedients than manual la 
bor." 

This language does not differ materially from that 
used by Liebio in regard to his "patent mannre," 
or a new system of compounding manures, which 
was extensively advertised several years since, bat 
which, in regard to its profitable application, has 
generally failed. By adverting to this, howeveri we 
only intend to impress the necessity of eaation in tho 
adoption of untried theories. Investigation and ex 
periment should be encouraged, bat all things shoald 
be proved, and the good only held fast. 

Fair of the Maryland State Ag* Society. 

The third annual exhibition of this society was 
held on the 23d, 24th and 25th of October, at Balti- 
more, and was a very saccessful exhibition, being a 
decided improvement upon that of last year. The 
entries in most of the classes were much larger than 
heretofore, and in some departments the articles 
were superior. The great attraction in the stock 
department was the splendid herd of Devons, of Bfr. 
Patterson, numbering 24 head. They were in fine 
condition, and were a sight well worth a trip to 
Baltimore to behold. The milking qualities of this 
herd are well known, and several of the oows exhi- 
bited, showed as good milking properties as any ani- 
mals on the ground. The bull exhibited was, I think| 
imported, and was an exceedingly ffood one. Two 
pair of Devon working oxen were the admiration of 
all. Mr. P. declined entering his stook for pre- 
miums. 

There was a very fair show of Short-homi ; bot 
not equal in quality to last year. The very fine 
herd of Col. Capron, which was then sold, did not 
appear upon the ground, and we doubt maeh whe- 
ther it can be made good in Maryland. There was 
a large show of Ayrshires, and their erosses — some 
of them tery fine, bat many of medium quality. 
The Holstein cattle on exhibition, appeared to be 
good milkers, and are highly esteemed for their ex- 
cellent dairy properties. Col. Calvert, the presi- 
dent of the society, informed us that he prefers them 
to any other breed, and intends to fill up his dairy 
with them. He has had seyeral of them for some 
time past, and is competent to decide on their qoal 
ities from the trial he has given them. 

One of the most interesting features of the exhibi- 
tion of cattle was a pair of heifer calves, one six 
weeks and the other seven weeks old, trained by a 
lad five years of age, a son of Mr. Bailey of Fairfax 
county, Virginia, formerly of Dntohess county, New 
York. The little fellow had trained them in abont 
three weeks time. They were so perfectly manaffe- 
able that when the little yoke was taken off, hee< 
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mako them perform all that he desired, by the mo- 
tion of the whip — placing one on the right side and 
the other on the left, and then changing them — in 
short, in or out of the yoke they were so trained as 
to be an object of aniversal attention and admira- 
tion. I heard a remark from a group of gentlemen 
standing by and witnessing the wonderful perform- 
ance of the boy — ''This is the way, after all, to 
bring up boys. This little fellow will make a man 
that will take oare of himself.'' There can be no 
doabt of this, I think. If he lives, Mr. Bailey's 
good name will be well honored by his son. 

The sheep, with the exception of the Long-wools 
by Mr. Reybold of Delaware, and Col. Ware of 
Yirginia,were not entitled to much notice. Mr. Rey- 
hold's New Oxfordsbires were the pride of the show. 
They are exceedingly fine sheep of their class, and 
cannot, I imagine, be excelled in this country. One 
of his fat wethers was slaughtered during the Fair, 
and weighed 206 lbs., very closely dressed. He re- 
ceived for him $100 on a standing offer of ten years, 
from Mr. Turner, a Baltimore butcher, and late can- 
didate for mayor of that city. This mutton was pur- 
chased by the proprietor of the Eutaw House, who 
is a very liberal and enterprizing gentleman, and 
it will, in due time, grace the table of that famed 
hotel. About ten years since, Mr. Turner offered 
to give $100 to any breeder who would produce a 
fat sheep that would weigh 50 lbs. to the quarter, 
when dressed. On the arrival of Clayton B. Rey- 
bold, with his sheep, a day or two previous to the 
Fair, Mr. Turner saw them, and said to him that 
he was prepared to give the $100 for the fat wether, 
as he was satisfied he would weigh 200 lbs. The 
wether was slaughtered and dressed by Mr. Turner, 
and although in dressing him, the skin was taken off 
down to the very hoofs, much closer than is usual, 
the weight of the carcass was 206 lbs. 

The show of horses was larger than last year, and 
very fair. The Morgan stallion, Black-Hawk, Jr., 
(a colt by the Vermont Black-Hawk) owned by Col. 
Carroll, attracted much notice. His figure and ac- 
tion are very superior, and he will add, I doubt not, 
much to the character of the horses of the State. 
There were several other horses that were good, 
and some very fine colts. 

The swine were very fair, some exceedingly good ; 
but not, I think, taken together, equal to last year. 
The Dutchess coimty pigs of Mr. Wilkinson, of the 
Mt. Airy Institute, were very fine. The exhibition 
of poultry was very extensive, embracing almost 
all the noted varieties, which have turned the heads 
of our Boston gentry. Some Capons were of such 
mammoth size, that they would doubtless command 
for breeders, (as some of like description have, I un- 
derstand, at the East) $30 or more per pair ! 

In the implement department the show was of 
great merit. E. Whitman's exhibition was one of 
the largest I have ever seen, and Sinclair & Co.'s 
was nearly equal, and two or three others very fine. 
In fact nearly, if not quite, one-fourth of the ground 
was occupied by their implements. Very many of 
the articles were of the best of our northern manu- 
facture, and I was pleased to learn that many sales 
of improved implements took place. 

The plowing match was a very interesting scene: 
Twenty-three plowmen entered the arena, and thou- 
sands of spectators were in attendance. The 
ground was not such as to fully exhibit either the 
skill of the plowmen, or the perfection of the plow 
^still the work was well done by many of the com- 
petitors. Prouty & Mears' No. 5^, received the 
•^•'d for the best plowing — being one of the plows 
oeived a first premium at the N. Y. trial. 



On the last day of the exhibition, an address was 
delivered by Willoughby Newton, of Virginia, a 
highly intelligent agricultarist. It was every way 
worthy of the cause and the speaker. P. A. Browne, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, gave interesting atatcments 
of his experiments in relation to wool, which were lis- 
tened to with much attention. The attention shown 
by the officers of the society to strangers who were 
present, was what might have been expeeted from 
the known hospitality of the gentlemen of Maryland. 
There were in attendance a large number of gentle- 
men from Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania and 
New- York. 

I have omitted to mention the show of hami. 
Twenty competitors contended for the prise, and 
the superiority of the hams exhibited, over any in 
our market, was most apparent, and I hope some 
means may be adopted to bring up oars to the stand- 
ard of Maryland and Virginia. 

The show of fruits, vegetables, flowers, fanoy 
articles, &c., was very creditable to the society. 

On Friday evening an election of officers took 
place, when Col. Calvert was unanimously re-elect- 
ed president, and consented to serve. He is truly 
a valuable officer, whose services cannot well bedis« 
pensed with. 

From the Maryland show I proceeded to Dela- 
ware, and had an opportunity of examining the 
splendid farms of Maj. Reybold and Sons, and others 
in that vicinity, among which was that of the Hon. 
J. M. Clayton, who is now most successfully de- 
voting himself to the management of his farm, and 
I may, if time allows, give your readers some ac- 
count of Delaware farming, and tell them of forty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and of more than 3000 
bushels from an 100 acres, raised by one farmer .' 
B. P. J. 

Irrigation* 

During the late exhibition of the Royal Agricitlta- 
ral Society, a delegation of the officers, members and 
others, among whom was our countryman, L. G. 
Morris, Esq., of Westchester county, N. Y., visit- 
ed the farm of Mr. George Turner, near Exeter, 
for the purpose of examining the Water meadows be- 
longing to that gentleman, and which are noted for 
their productiveness. Mr. T. explained his man- 
agement to the company, and it was reported some- 
what in detail. We extract the following from the 
printed account. The remarks are worthy the at- 
tention of our readers: — 

The process by which boggy, or comparatively 
useless fields, are converted into verdant and luxu- 
riant meadows, bearing very heavy crops of hay, 
and also afibrding admirable pasture, is, first of all, 
thoroughly to drain the land. The land is then al- 
lowed to remain for two years, to consolidate. If 
it be a heavy piece of land, it will probably be 
broken up, and laid down with fresh and well-selected 
grass seeds. After one year's' grass, if the land be 
pretty well drained and seeded, in the following or 
second year from the time it is laid down, the water 
gutters are cut, and the water let in at the proper 
season. The proper season is from about Michael- 
mas till Lady-day; but Mr. Turner entirely objects 
to summer irrigation, as forcing the land too much, 
and as calculated to give the sheep, who then de- 
pasture upon it, the rot. In the hill-side meadows, 
the gutters (about two feet broad and three inches 
deep) conduct the water from a spring on the upper 
part of the hill-side, in a lateral, but oblique di- 
rection, with a gentle fall across the face of the hill. 
At the opposite side, but so arranged as to leave* 
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eomld«r«ble ioterval between each main gutter, it 
tornt, and brtnge the stream back, at a lower point, 
acroM Yh« ftto« of the hill again, and somewhat par- 
allel with the first line, but still descending, when 
it again turns, and so oa till it reaches the bottom, 
whea it la applied to the meadows on the flat, if 
required, aad the excess carried away in its proper 
chanael. Across these gutters, at proper intervals, 
are placed dams, which restrain the current from 
p roc e ediag till it can surmount the dam, which it is 
not able to do, till the water attains a sufficient 
height to oompel it to overflow at the lower side of 
the gutter, throughout its whole length. The water 
thus streams over in a continuous but gentle sheet 
all adown the meadow, thoroughly saturating it, 
and eonvejing its nourishment and fertilizing power 
to all the grasses. Where requisite, from obstruc- 
iioBs arising from inequality of surface. Sec., small 
gutters are eat transversely from the main gutters, 
to supply those portions of the field which would 
otherwiee be left partially, or entirely, without. 
This is continued for a fortnight or three weeks, ac- 
cording to circumstances. When the water is turned 
ofi*, the grass is allowed to grow till about March, 
when it is depastured generally with ewes and lambs, 
which, after feeding luxuriously below, are then 
driven to lie in the upper or unirrigated part, which 
their droppings and manure render as fertile as the 
part which is irrigated — one acre thus irrigated be> 
ing deemed sufficient to maintain another adjoining 
unirrigated acre in the best condition. After a suf- 
ficient interval, the water is again turned on, and 
so the process is repeated, according to circumstan- 
ces — viz, the quantity and quality of the water, the 
condition of the land, &c., till the season for irriga- 
tion expires. From the extreme value of the pas- 
ture, and the weight of the hay obtained, it is cal- 
culated that this process, at a very small expense, 
soon renders the land worth at least double its for- 
mer rental. 

From the opposite hill-side Mr. Turner pointed 
the attention of the company to his own fertile mea- 
dow in the bottom, and, a short distance off, to a 
field similarly situated, in which was growing 
a scanty crop of mangolds, intermingled with 
swedes, which had only quite recently come into his 
possession, and which had been drained in prepara- 
tion for the same process of irrigation. Two years 
ago a dog could not walk across that field; but in a 
very short time he expected to make it equal to his 
best bottom land, which was formerly in a similar 
condition. The three acres, properly irrigated, 
which they saw below them, kept the five acres on 
which they stood, in the way before described. 

In reply to a series of questions and observations, 
Mr. Turner said that, practically, he had never 
found the water difTused by irrigation settle and 
swamp the land -, that in relation to grass seeds, he 
always made a point of getting the very best; that 
in Devonshire there existed a great variety of soil in 
immediate contiguity. He could show them valleys 
where the land on one side would be worth £2 per 
acre, while on the other it would hardly be worth 
more than 2s. an acre. That, according to the rent 
of the land, he belived no man grew more beef, mut- 
ton, corn, or food than he did. Some persons said, 
''Oh, such a man is a good meadow farmer, such a 
man is a good tillage 'farmer, such a man is a good 
breeder," &c. ; but he did not consider any man a 
good farmer who was not a good meadow, tillage, 
and stock farmer combined. It was the adaptation 
and proper and economical rotation in every depart- 
ment, that made the truly good farmer. (This oh- 
•ervation gained general concurrence, as did also 



another, made by Mr. Turner, as follows): "Re- 
member, gentlemen, that tht mrtifieial watering of 
meudoufi robe no dungkiil ; on the contrary, it 
mu€9 one for the benefit <(f other lande^^* 

Mr. Mechi and other gentlemen madetCTeral ob- 
servations on the use of artificial manures ; in reply 
to which Mr. Turner generally stated that he did 
not profess to be a scientific chemist, ner any more 
than a practical man, whose practice he explained 
to them, and of the results of whose practice their 
own observation would enable them to judge; and 
proceeded to urge upon them strongly the advantage 
of availing themselves, where practicable, of the less 
costly fertilizing principles of water. The ave- 
rage cost of preparing land for irrigation varied 
greatly, according to the nature of the land, supply 
of water, &c., perhaps from £2 to £B or more, per 
acre. The subsequent cost of use, &c., was but 
trifling; not more than 5s. a year per acre. 

Some difierence of opinion was expressed on the 
part of several visitors, as to the advantage to be 
gained by denying the land water in the summer, and 
it was urged by some that the water might with ad- 
vantage be turned on after mowing. 

Mr. Turner replied that in 99 cases out of 100 
summer watering was found, not only to be of no 
use, but a positive injury; then (pointing to the wa- 
ter, which having been turned on into the hill side- 
gutters was diflnsing itself over the whole meadow 
below, making its surface quite plashy) said, he had, 
in order to give them occular demonstation, turned 
on the water to the perhaps but slight detriment of 
the land, but he should be sorry to repeat the experi- 
ment. He then explained that by summer watering 
the land became exhausted, being pushed beyond 
its natural strength. 

Mr. Turner expressed a general opinion that it 
was unwise to make such an attempt to thwart na- 
ture. One efiect of summer watering would be to 
rot the sheep that fed on land thus watered. He 
remembered that many years ago, when he was but 
a little boy, his father bought many rams from the 
celebrated Bakewell, of Dishley. Now, Mr. Bake- 
well had a great objection to others getting hold of 
his breed, especially in any irregular way, and at 
certain periods of the year the butchers would come 
to buy his sheep, intending really to breed from 
them. In order to prevent this, a short time pre- 
viously to the sale, he would irrigate his meadows 
from an old mill stream, turning on the sheep, and 
then say to the disappointed botchers, ''Gentlemen, 
you may try to breed from my sheep if you will, but, 
I warn you, if you do they will have the rot." 

On its being put to Mr. Turner, whether, in verr 
dry summer weather, it might not be desirable to wa- 
ter artificially, he said his experience was against it. 
They might force grass, but to the average and per* 
manent injury of the land. 

In relation to those who were inclined to com- 
mence irrigation, he recommended them to have a 
man who understood the subject, to put their land 
into proper order. As to the levels, they should be 
such as to produce a gentle rippling current. To 
allow the water to stand still would be injurious to 
the land. 

In reply to renewed questions, Mr. Turner said, 
the period of continuous watering, during the irri- 
gation season, must depend chiefly on the condition 
of the land, and the goodness of the water. If the 
water were warm and forcing,the period would not be 
so long. There could be no specific rule; from one 
week to one month was, perhaps, the two extremes. 
In conclusion, he must impress upon them a1l,asth^ 
great value of irrigation , that every acre of land i 
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WKtersd wu aqakl Kt l«Mt to tha mainunaDoe of I wilb Hr. Pardee, t)v aotira m 
aaotliar aoia; and that ateir thoiuand aareioDand, iary of the aogMtyi I mada um . 
jadioioDal; irtigatad, woalil gif a as iucraaaad rental ' mjra tu ike (boras of Lak* Ontai 
of a tlMHMBBd a jemt bjmaaDcot tbat irrigation. It i paatiDg through Marioa on 
ia attiHaitad that Ihara ara halt a million of aorci tbroagh Watvortb. 
iirigatad in OeToa — vhioh, iliereroTe, ripreieat* an ■.■<.< 

laaraaaad rantal of £000,000 a jear, over what the 
aana land «obU Citab if it bad lemainad without 
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Hsaaaa. Editami — It maj be remembered, that 
in mj laat latter, wbea mentioning the Tariom im- 
pTOTeneati made bj Hr. Joe. Walaon of Clyde, I 
referred to a epaelnun of marl from hie reclaimed 
awanip, ai nadergmng analyda in mj laboratory; 
the analTaii bai Naee been ooaif leted, and h>« given 
ma a high idea oT the *aln* of the naH* in that 
aaetioB, of wbioh I eappoae thiatobe ahtr lample. 
It dOBtaina a remarhablj large per oenlage of car- 
bonate of lima, and alio Iraoea of polaeh, ■nlphario 
and pboepborio aeid*. These laat, atthoagh ia Manll 
qnantity, add meet materially to in vaJoe, and oon- 
Brra me in the opinion, that theM marli areooeday 
dealined to be of immenie importenoein IhcagrtenL. 
tare of thie region. If the preient raoe of farmer* 
find DO iw« for ibem, or for the iwamp* nnder which 
they lie, thej may real aiinred that iho«e who come 
after them, will not alwaya labor onder the lame 
delasioD. 

The exbihilioB of atook, implements, fruits, kc. 
at Clyde, was very crediiable, and when the hour 
for the address came, I was greatly surprised, it 
being a very rainy day, to 6nd the church quite filled 
by an audience that prored rEmarkably attentive, 
and thai seemed disposed to consider the subject of 
the addreti — ■ spsoisl agrioullural eduoation, as 
one which deserved their most serioDaconsiderstion. 

In oomiag np from the head af Sodus Bay, with 
Mr. Watson, he directed my sllention to the line 
of the propoaed Sodus eanal. The excavation has 
been in a great degree completed, by the ingeuions 
method of damming a stream which rons through a 
aatoral boUow in a straight line la the head o( (be 
bay, and then allowing the accumalated water to 
sweep down, bearing of course a large i|usnttty of 
material lorn from the banks with it. By a repeti- 
tion of this proreis, a large channel hasbesn swept 
oat, so that little remains but to build looks, and 
shape the banks. This canal will drain quite an 
extended tract of heavily limbered swamp, which, 
when dry, will make farms of the very richest de- 
triptio 
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ThUUa 
iderful nalnral advaniage*. 
in several respecta improving j Uiere la a gMentl ait 
of increasing neatness about tba ielda. AtWatlM 
seems to be paid to the eradloalioa of waada, aa 
many farms. The bnildinga too, bear marka at 1m- 
provemant and thrift. Many of the farma ara tow-' 
ever, evidently rnnoing down, aad I beard af *t>wa 
that were almost entirely worn oqt. TbeaewfaiH 
hoQsaa in all this teoiiod', are verj gaaanl|y bailt 
of small rabble atone, faced with regolar toaad ar 
ova] ones, brought froov the abota af tha lal[a, 
where they have bmn worn amootk by tto aatl** 
of its waves. Thie style of hoose aaanad ta wm 
vary appropriate for a farm-bolus, neat, vanaajM^ 
solid, with a very comfortable, sabatantlal lank- 

It speaks well for the farmers of tUt mMtoM, 
that in this drive of about 40 miles, I did aat aaa a 
single field of oorn that waa toppad; it waa all bat 
close to the gronnd, and waa naeonaianly hum, 
Mr. Pardee, who has esiaadad opporianiliM Mr 
farming a correct jydgmeBt, think* that the BTaraf* 
yield of wheat per acre in this part of the eaaatiyt 
h SB rather increased; tbongh very grsal aaMbwa 
farm on an exhaasting system, they have laaraadta 
sow deeper, andihosto root tba yoong wheat wall aa 
that it is not so liable to winter-kill. Tfab impiava- 
menC will not be a lastly one, if the farMBia parabt 
in iheir exbauMlng system, and will in thaiaaaa 
soon cease to produce any lach markad affiNta aa it 
did at first. 

This county is remarkable for Bna frait; and for 
the eiieni to which it is oultivatad. Id an addraN 
delivered to the county sooisty a year uaae, by Mr. 
Pardee, be 'brought forward facts to prove that 
Wayne county exceeded all others east of It oa the 
line of canal lahei>. togelher, in tba amount of frail 
shipped for market, both in a dried and freak alau. 
1 aaw many orchards that bore evidence of eaiaaad 
akiH in their management, aad some of tham ware 
very remsrhable. There was one large orchard 
that we visited, some ten or twelve miles Tram Pal- 
tnyra, the proprietor of which was absent. Qia 
name I have unfortunately forgotten, and I tagrat 
this the more, ai it was in the most baaltby aad 
flourishing atate, of any large orobard that I eeor en- 
tered. The trees were all young, just oomiag ista. 
bearing; the varieties being Russets, Oraeaiaga, 
Baldwins, snda few othcTkiaodard kind*. I piokad 
the largest RusMiti from ons of tba treps, that I avar 
saw. The trunks or all these trees had evidently 
been washed with a weak tje, or soma prcparBtbni 
for cleaning the bark, as it was in a wondeifaHy 
smooth, silvery, thrifty state; presenting aoeh a 
sight as, I will venture to say, can aoaraalj be am- 
passed in any country. 

In the town of Walworth, we visited tba hrM 
and nursery of Mr. Tberon O. Toemana, and HmmI 
it well worthy of attention. It is as iauaaaa af 
what enterprise and segaoity, may do with this 
land. Ws aaw there peaches, plums, peara, applaa, 
and oberriea, all from 3 to 5 yean old only, bat 
wonderfully large for their age, and baariag Moat 
luxuriant crops of laperb fruit, nn*arpa*aed la riaa 
and quality. Mr. Teoinan* ooraroaaord with hat 
about 18 acres, ou a small •oale, a* ia mv oatafaM 
every beginner should, and baa gradoallf Ian 
as ho has improved, until ha now eidtiTaten j| 
Tba original 15 aore*, war* SiHEli' 
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Mh«8y in equal parts. The latter came from an Protection to Wool-Growen* 

old aaheryi where they had lain neglected for years. 

This aooompliabed, the next step was to drain the Editobs CuLTivATom— My article in the Septem. 

whole tract J it Uy on a hill side, and was generally ber number of the Cultivator oo the subject of 

considered dry. There was however in reality, a Foreign and Domestic wool, was written amid the 

number of springs which made the ground wet and pressure of other business, in great haste, from a 

springy in the early part of the season, and in winter, «"»" o^ f»ots on the subject, which in private oor- 

eo that the roots of the young trees were liable to be respondcnoe and official documents had been acoa- 

thrown ont and lifted. His draining has been done mulating on my hands, during the many years I have 

with tiles of the horse shoe and pipe varieties, *>een connected with the wool question; and here, 

mosUy of the latter, laid at a depth of three feet, permit me to say, a question, whether we regard the 

They are made at Waterloo, Seneca county, by the immense amount of the investment or the numbers 

machine imported two or three years since by Mr. interested, unsurpassed in importance by any single 

Delafleld. The 30 or 40 acres which have been subject that can be presented to the consideration 

added to the original 15, are now under process of of Congress in the adjustment of a tariff. Whether 

drainage. They had heretofore been thought dry, sach an event is to happen immediately or at a distant 

but the drains laid have already run full of water ^^^y* »' «■ • b*<* policy, to wait till the horse is stolen 

several times, and an improvement in the land is before you look your barn, as was the case in 1842. 

already beginning to show itself most decidedly. In that article, (which an able writer in your 

Mr. Yoemans has laid 14,000 tiles this season, and November number over the astumtd namt of Titriue 

is still going on. ^ ^^^' grower, has been pleased to notice with great 

,-.. . . , u* « : <u !•• »• r «u* courtesy,) I endeavored to embody a mass of facts 

The prmoipal object in the cultivation of this .„u:«u i M^^^a «:»-ii •• i * -. f • j- . Z 

f— . :. r*»:» .^^ ^.*^;^^ «« :« *Ko ».« «k.» f which I deemed vitally essential to a fair adjustment 

farm is fruit, and carried on in the way that i ^r «««--,♦ :^ i «« i «.-.lr i * 'o* i t» 

."^ J ' 1 ., J J .u • a of <^ practical and useful tariff on wool. How ne* 

witnessed, on such a soil, and under the influence ^^^^JL„ . v«/.«io^«« «r #k^ -«^.» -:«»«i- r-«*. :- 7^ 

, i^i'^-<. ir'ir cessary a knowledge oi the most simple facts is, to 

Of sneh a climate, it can scarcely fail of success. ^> ''••^ i>*^i*'- « «• •}*w 

wriLi m7 V u .u ' A ^ iw i ^^^ majority of politicians and professional men. 

While Mr. Yoemans has thus commenced a liberal „ , ^ «™^«jl n^^.^^ - • .i mi - * j u lu 

J I- u* J . f • u^ u^ • who compose Conimss, is aptly illustrated by the 

and enlightened system of management, he has not f.^. ^u^: n ^^jVo I jt n j ji- 

1 .J .. r I .•!•* J *u • u fact, that Congress in '42 regarded flax-seed and lin- 

neglected matt«r, of general ut.l.ty, .nd thene gh- ,^^j'^, ^^^ ^^l^ articleefand accordingly in tbe 

borhood bear, ample te.t.mony to hu public .pint, ^^j^ ^^j, ,^,^ ,„^.^^j ^ ^.^. ^.^ « J 

Among other thing., he ha. offered a P'em.um of ^^ jj ^^j^^ ridicalou, ignorance, any nnlettered 

about 50 cu. for each .hade tree that may be planted f„„er could have enlightened. ' 

along the ro»d ..de w.th.n the village hm.t., and ^^^^. notwithstanding bi. great intereat in the 

.hown to be healthy and thriving at the expiration ^^^, ;„„ ^^ confes.fd obligation to me, Mixe. 

of three years. In consequence of this offer, some „„^^ . ,»«.^i„ :« • i^ .^i «.« i *i. J- * # 

n/iA^ u 1 J u * a 1 -11 u upon a purely incidental remark on the subject of 

900 trees have already been set out, and will be c««.:„k ni^ d r^ a ^ % r w u • • -j * 

,, J r J • .u * . .u Scotish Black faced wool, (which is a mere incident 

well cared for durinir the next two or three vears -.u .i .i ' . • i . r. v 

well *,iir«:u ivi uuiiu^ vu«7 uc^A^ fc y , u * . ^'"'^^ ^^^ growcr, thc mutton being tbe main object) 

of course: they will then have obtained such a start, .„i ...«,:u«. .^ * *u« -.i . ^ r .• * 

-.1. . r .1. t. -11 1. • ^^^ ascribes to me the advocacy of a sentiment con- 




as his, are just those that practical farmers ought of very different value with wool of an entirely differ 

to become acquainted with. ^„j character. Had Titrius written over his own 

The flelds in this part of the county look older, name or addressed me a private letter, as many wool 

and more carefully cared for, than the generality of growers have done, I have no doubt with his kind 

those in the Eastern section. The country has been feelings, the fervor of his gratitude and deep personal 

long settled in comparison with the east end, and interest in the subject, we might have arrived at a 

consequently has a less rugged and newly settled mutual good understanding, without his giving battle 

appearance. Many of the flelds however, seem to to a man of straw, or my appearing again in print. 




simply the advantages of an older country, and in jg^g ^^ ^^^ ^^^j ^f^^^^ ^j^{^ this struggle I was 
my opinion they will have to work hard in order to ,,^^ ^^ ^^^.^^ stranger or a careless and uninterest- 
maintain their superiority, as their rivaU are push, ed observer. The samples of wool used in both 
ing on rapidly m this friendly strife. Yours truly, j^^^^^, ^f Congress and before the committees, to 
JOHN y. WOBTow. illustrate the subject were furnished by me, in rela- 

tion to which Ex-Gov. Slade, then in Congress, in 



KiaTiAND'. N.W CHERai«.-Dr. Kirtland .tate. >■" '""T, |° "« "/»' " ^K*? ""^f «**'' *" f*""* «''• 

vantage" before the committee of ways and means, 

that out of the new cherries which he has onginated, ^1,0 were induced to report an amendment to their 

there are some thirty or forty which will range as bill before the committee of the whole in the house, 

high as the American Heart. Kone are as early as of five per cent duty on coarse wool costing less than 

^. 1 ^ • rriv n « i> ^u I* seven cents per lb. &e." Also the facts quoted in 

the purple Ouigne. The Doctor, one of the earli- y^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^j ^^^^^^ .^ j,^^^ j^^^^^, ^^^^ 

est, he states, comes in with the early White Heart, credited to the paper I then had the pleasure to edit. 

We have found it a trifle earlier. This paragraph appears to me to originate in 
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misapprehension of the nature of the struggle in 
'42, and caloulated to prepare the vray for further 
injustice to the wool grower; in short, to be just 
such as a defeated advocote of the now exploded 
maximum principle, would pen in the last resort, to 
secure the next best object to the advocates of free 
trftde in wool — to wit: a low, indiscriminate duty on 
wool, ko high, as nearly to exclude the coarse hairy 
wools which we do not grow, yet so low, as to 
admit the whole mass of rival wools j at a cost here 
which will enable them to control the price of do- 
mestio wool in the home market ; too low for the 
purposes of revenue, incidental or direct protection, 
and far below what the farmers of the country have 
a right to demand in return for the payment of 
I6*20tbs of the millions raised by the tariff to support 
the government. It is not to be winked out of sight 
that, 82- lOOths of the whole population of the United 
States are agriculturists^ and that no class consume 
more dutiable articles, according to their numbers 
and the amount of their individual business, than 
they. They are the principal consumers of all the 
protectedproductsof our manufacturers, yet no class 
on account of the great superabundance of the pro- 
ducts of our agriculture, receive so litte encourage- 
ment or aid from the tariff. Then let Congress do 
all it can for them in a tariff i% this vital matter 
of wool, and go even beyond the revenue atandard, 
(even the most scrupulous for justice's sake, need 
not hesitate,) they will still labor at the shortest end 
of the yoke and receive a mere pittance from the 
general government compared to the aggregate 
amount of their contributions to its support. 

Titrius says — it was the attempt to discriminate 
between the different kinds of wool to be applied to 
different objects, which produced the greatest mis- 
chief to the wool grower in 1842. 

Now, I say there was no such attempt or issue in the 
passage of the tariffof 1842, as Titrius believes, and 
those who believe it do not and did not understand the 
game the advocates of free trade in wool were play- 
ing, under the guise of the maximum principle, adopt- 
ed in the tariff of 1832 — which admitted all wool 
costing abroad eight cents or less per pound, duty 
free. So little was then known on the subject out 
of the circle of importers and manufucturers, that it 
was not even imagined in Congress or out of it, that 
this tariff would virtually establish free trade in 
wool, but when I established the tact in 1841, that 
fourteen and a half millions out of a little rising fif- 
teen million pounds of wool, were imported duty free, 
supplanting every grade of domestic wool in our own 
markets, the wool-growers were alarmed, the agri- 
cultural press came to the rescue, a few members of 
Congress caught the jjlimmer of the new light, a 
struggle arose between those who wanted free trade 
in wool and the wool-growers. The whole issue 
was made up on the maximum, w^hieh drew no line 
of discrimination between the kinds of wool and the 
fabrics into which it might be manufactured, but be- 
tween /r«e trade and protection. So great was the 
influence of adverse interests, and so small the in- 
formation on the subject in Congress, that all the 
bills, when presented to Congress, adopted a maxi- 
mum, high enough to establish virtually, free trade 
in wool. However, the Committee of Ways and 
Means, at the last moment, imbibed a little light, 
and were induced to report an amendment to their 
oill, subjecting coarse wool coming under their max- 
mum to five per cent. duty. The word coarse, 
which was not in the tariffof 1832, with the provisos 
in the bill, it was contended by the advocates of free 

At in wool, woold be an abundant seoarity to the 
l-grower>j wbilo they contended the word eoaru 



and th^ proviso, would be inoperative in the con- 
struction of the act, and the sheep hotbandlrj in the 
United States would progress from bad to worae, 
under the proposed tariff, all of wbieh haa been t09 
sadly realized. 

Thus the whole straggle in 1842, waa for anbatan- 
tial free trade on the one side, and joat and equal 
protection on the other. The free trade in wool 
prevailed, losing no gronnd in the attnggle aave the 
trifling amendment of the Ways and Meant. Well, 
the tariffof 1842 went into operation* From the inge* 
nius phraseology of the bill, the word ceAaas provee 
to be all a humbug, and withoat BMaaing -M>Ter 
29-30ths of all the wool imported, came in aobjeetto 
five per cent, duty — about one-eighth as much aathe 
duty on woollens. The importations roae up bj 
1844 to nearly 25,000,000 pounds, and in 1845, to 
rising 28,000,000 pounds. 

Now I would ask what there is in all this that haa 
even the semblance of a discrimination between dif- 
ferent kinds of woo) to be applied to diflerent eb« 
jects? Does the issue on the maximum, for its rejee« 
tion, reduction, or the substitation of an ad valo- 
rem daty as high on wool as woollens, eetabliah tha 
fact? No such thing. The whole issne waa firea 
trade or not. Certainly the maximum ooald maho 
no such discrimination, when all the Sooth Ameri- 
can wool could be purchased abroad from one to four 
cents per pound less than the mazimam of aerea 
cents. It is true, that the friends of the wool-grower 
in Congress; with a faith founded in darknesa,tbooght 
if they could reduce the maximum, they eonld sob- 
jeet more rival wools to the higher rate of datj es- 
tablished in the bill, but they soon fowid that they 
were completely over-reached, and that there waa 
no fact in commerce better established, than that the 
coarsej hairy wools of Crimea, Odessa, Calcutta, 
&c., cost the same abroad as the fine and beantifol 
wools of South America, east of the Andes. 

This fact was established beyond contradiction, 
in my last; having then reliable information that a 
project for a new tariff had been made at Newport, 
R. I., by certain eminent politicians, about twelve 
months previous, designed to be substituted for the 
present tariff, at the first convenient opportunity, 
by which free trade in wool was agaia to be estab- 
lished under the guise of the maximum principle; I 
set forth this fact distinctly and beyond doubt, so 
that all could see that a maximum could have no 
office in a tariff on wool, save its old office of hum- 
bug, deception and ruin. 

That I made a discrimination between rivml wools 
which supplant our own, and the coarse hair wools, 
which do not, is true, in order to show that the max- 
imum cannot be applied to either, as a rple of dis- 
crimination between coarse and fine wools, and also, 
that unless such a discrimination as this is made ia 
a tariff, it will be found to be impracticable, as it 
regards both the revenue and incidental or direct 
protection. 

Titrius, would not subject fine and coarse woollens 
to the same rate of duty — say $2 per yard* This 
would exclude the coarse fabrics, costing $1.69 and 
under per yard, (the article most wanted,). and be 
no restriction on the importation of broad-doth 
worth $5 or $10 per yard, and would defeat the pur- 
poses of revenue. This is precisely the oaae with 
the present indiscriminate ad valorem of 30 per cent, 
on all wool. If it is a fact, I believe it doea not 
admit of a doubt, that the coarse hairy Crimea and 
the Buenos Ayres cost abroad the same, (thoaghtfce 
Buenos Ayres will produce three times ha mnok aa 4ht 
Crimea,) then both pay the same amount .of 4BtX 
per pound, which is as absurd as to attbjaot ajllll,«iJi|[ 
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$2 broail>cloth to the aknie amoimt of duty per 

Now, I would Mk Tltriui, ■> ft «oal-grow«r, what 
rat* of iatj be woald put on tbe rtvtl leoalt o( Ba- 
emai A; res, Hontevideo, CoidoTa, Etc., rivaling ev- 
ery ar»de of wool grown in the United States, end 
coming to tbe «ftrds from 13 lo 30 cents per pound 
chMpcr th«B OUT don««lie <)r<ml, dnd covC.iaj &bnQl 
■ic cent! per potindl Wliy, be would anawer me 
>■ did a diitiaguinhed veol-growet and member or 
t|ie preiqnt Congress — whj', sir, 100 percent, vould 
not be equal in its eOecla, lo the duty on woollens. 
Now apply tbis mts of duty, or any just rale of du- 
ty oa floe or rival wooli, lo the coarse hairy wools, 
and yon exclude iheir importation at once, and do- 
■troy a demand for onr long worsted wools manu- 
faotared wilb (bcm in about equal proporlinni. You 
defeat all revenue fron l)iis class of wools, and dis- 
vourage ibe iatrodaction of the large long-wooled 
mntloa (beep, very deairaLte in our mure populous 
Statea, where nnttoo as well a* wool is an object 
vilb the farmer. A'ew, on Iki olhtr hand, if you 
adopt a tow, iadiserjmiaate ad valorem duty, lo Iok 
ai CO raise revenue from the ircportation of ihcfe 
ooarae bairy wools, you will flood the country wilb 
all kind* of wools aad ruin the majority of the fbecp 
Tarmera in the United Slates. Tbis would not lie 
true, did the price of wools abroad generally import- 
ed, oorrespond lo their iiaality, value and fiiieni'sa, 
<u imported articles genecally do. 

Hence, in my hamble judgment, we are redueed 
to tbe necessity of cither a general ad valorem duly 
on all wools, on thiir hone valuatioH, or two rates 
uf nd valorem duties corresponding lo Ike quatititi 
of Ike wooi and Ihe degree lo whioh tboy fonipele 
wilb and rival our domestic wools in our own mar- 
ket, or tAit wool-growing in the United Stalei will 

« iai butinut. I am, with great consideration 
and respect, your obedient servant, H. C. MEaiAM. 
J/oTlk Tttektb^ry, Nae. Ttk, 1B50. 
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S«cce*sriil Treatment ol Vanng Trees. 

We gave, last spring, some account of the suc- 
cessful managemanl of newly transplaaied fruit trees, 
rarnisbed by Jonathan Talcott, of Rome, N. V. 
Not one tree in a hundred was lost, and the growth 
of maay sf Ihe ahonts on tbe apple trees tbe first 
Mason, waa lo inches to i feet. This success was 
Bainly owing to largo holes filled with fertile soil; 
careful transplanting; shortening the shoots at the 
tine on the tops of the trees; and clean, enriching, 
■nd mellow cultivation, and muk-hing. He has 
recently furnished the foll.kwing idditinnal remarks 
on ihe treatment of his young orehardi: — 

" Last spring the ground was plowed and planted 
to hoed crops, the manure about Ihe trees was 
■paded in, and ibej have been hoed twice. The 
results have been most promiting for a beginner, 
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would take eare of my trees, 


dJ have endeavored 



"1 have iuat been scrubbing ibe trnnk* wilbsoft 



soap diluted with water, tying them up for winter, 
removing the eggs of insects, &c. 

" About 100 trees set last spring have made an 
average growth of about IS inches each. A pari 

straw manure, and another portion were mulched at 
all. The result was most couclusive ia favor of the 
mulchiag." 

The Best Strawberrlei. 

The experiments which hive been made in all 
parts of the country are greatly assisting in the 
determination of the best sorts for general culliva- 
tioa. The results of dilTerent cultivators under the 
various external circumstances of soil, locality, Ice. 
must always be interesting. 

LkwisF. Alibn, of Black Rock, N. Y.remarbi 
in tbe Bortiouliurist, " In the plantations of an acre 
or two which I am about making [founded oa pre- 
vious trial] my chief stock will be the Largt Earlf 
Scarlet, Burr't Nta Pint and Rital Hudton, with 
afew Hotty'tSttdlingi." The Large RarlySoarlet, 
be says, ia ■' tbe heat herry/or a crop, probably, 
taken altogether, Ihal we have." Twelve squaro 
rods, with ordinary catB and some drawbacks, gave 
260quarls. Hovey's Seedling, "coarse in flavor, 
-a tolerable bearer,' not St for a crop." Boston Pine, 
a good fruit, but stem too short. Burr's New Pine, 
"splendid, early, proline, highest flavor." Rival 
Hudson, " iho most prolific — the most Leautiful 
growing berry, on a kigh stem — fine rich flavor." 
Slack Prince, " color bad— flavor insipid, or sour." 

H. E. HooKEa, an exiensiveand skilful cultivator 
at Rochester, says, " The beat lo ny palate, are 
Burr't Seie Pint, Largt Early Scarltl and ifudion ; 
and for a late berry, Crimton Com ; but tastes dif- 
fer.'' Boston Pine is pronounced very productive, 
but inferior in flavor.' Black Prince, tbe same. 
Hovey's Seedling, large, beautiful, of second quality. 
Burr's New Pine, large, beautiful, fine, productive. 
Large Early Scarlet, very productive, one of the 
best, good for marketing. Hudson, good flavor, 
firm, excellent fur market. Crimson Cone, beauti- 
ful, fine flavored, lalo, very vigorous." 

At an examination of 37 sorts made at Ihe groundt 
of L. C. Eaton, of Providence, R. I. by a number 
of gentlemen, tbe following were selected as the 
beat, viz: Hovty'i Siidliag, Gintml Jeqiiiniiiol, 
Jenny's Uttdling, Butt'i Stv> Pint, Rtvti Uadten, 
and Hudton Bay. The New York Hudson Bay, 
the Cincinnati Hudson, and the Hudson Bay of 
Rhode Island, were pronounoed distinct, rbe latter 
being decidedly the besl. The General Jaqneminot 
was regarded as unrivalled, — large, firm, hardy, 
vigorous, productive — fruit stalk high and strong. 

Da. KiBTLAHD, of Cleveland, Ohio, stales that 
Hbrty't Seedling, IVilUy, Burr't old Seedling, and 
a variety of Haulboit, can be so managed as to 
give an abundant succession of fruit for five or six 
weeks. He remarks, " Experience baa satisfied ui 
that four-flfths of the varieties which have been in- 
troduced lo public notice, are in aowise superior 
to a few old favorites, and many are entirely worlh- 

G. W. HtTNTSMAN, well known aa a successful 
strawberry culturist of Flushing, L. I., placei 
Burr'i New Fin* at the bead of tbe list, as being 
" decidedly the most desirable strawberry in cultira- 
lioB." He ranks Hovtj/'t Sttdliag next; then 
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Boston Pint and Large Early Scarlet; and the golden and crimson fruits of the weft — Fall Pippins 

Crimson Cone as a valuable market fruit. as large as a man's head, and peaohea that wonld 

almost weigh a pound. What a displajr of fruits !* 

Thinnine Frait. "^^^ " Queen City" and the " Mightj West" 

* might well be proud of it. Then, in the center of 

_,„_,,_, - ... the room were three tables, with a walk between 

The New Eng and Farmer observes in relation to ^^^.j^ fiu^^ ^j^i^ flowers, flowering plants, and floral 

thinning fruit:— *' One peach grower informed us designs. The center table was appropriated to the 

that he had taken oflf two-thirds ol bis peaches, and ^^^' ^^j j^U^r pUnts. At the end of this table, 

at they increased m size, and appeared too thick on ju,t opposite the entrance, was a decorated arch, 

the trees, he said he was sorry that he had not taken supported by two columns, mossed and ornamented 

off-one half of the other third. One man complained with flowers, and with nuts of the Buckeye. The 

to his neighbor, that a certain variety of the peach ^.^^j, ,» Buckeye welcome" were tastefully wrooght 

which his friend had advised him to cultivate, was ^^ ^^e arch, with the nuts, and on the top was the 

a poor bearer. * Stop your complaint,; was the American eagle. This tasteful object was the handi- 

reply until you sell your fruit.' He raised on one ^.^^k of the Misses Obange, and sold, we under- 

tree three dozen of peaches, sold them at two dollars g^^od, for the sum of $50, at the close of the ezhi- 

per dozen, and was satisfied." bition. There were many other very beautiful de- 

This, It is true, was an extreme case, but the gj ^y Mrs. Wm. Heaver and othert. At the 

evils of overbearing, contrasted with the benefits f^.^^er end of the room we noticed a vUla retidence 

of thinning, can only be understood by actual trial. i„ miniature, the grounds all laid out and planted 

The cultivator may be aware that, by reducing the with much skill and taste j and, just opposite, ft 

number, one hundred specimens may fill his basket, ^^^y pretty design of a flower garden, laid out and 

where two hundred were required froni an overloaded piaated. The two side taUes were occupied with 

tree, but until be actually tastes and compares the smaller plants, dahlias, Sic. Messrs. Jacksok, 

two products he cannot appreciate the incomparably Heaver, Sayers, and others, exhibited pot plants, 

superior quality of the former. . . , . , many of which were new and rare, grown in the 

Many are deterred from thinning their fruit by best manner. Indeed, we think they would do credit 

the slow and tedious nature of the operation ; but a ^^^n to a Chiswick fete. A better collection of pot 

very expeditious way more particularly applicable i^nts, and better specimens, have, we are very 

to the peach, is to shorten in the shoots^-aniung confident, never been exhibited together before in 

on^ one half or two thirds ol all one season^s growth, i^ig country. 

Where trees have been neglected for several years, mi i.. i i» . « . t. .^ 

and are beginning to extend their branches into long ^^^. ^'^^'''\ management of the Society brought 

bare arms; the shortening back should extend to ?^' '^'^ g''^"*^, display and it was well rewarded. 

larger portions of the branch, until the tree is We were glad to see the great hall fiUed-thiooged 

bronght into a more compact shape. We have on Tf.^?'"/ ""^^f ' eveniDg, and every visitor go away 

former occasions more particularly pointed out the delighted. One /AoMsand da//airs were received at 

nature of this mode of treatment, but we wish now **^f ^*>^^! and six hundred dollars were received at the 

to urge the necessity of its timely performance, sa^e, making $1,600 receipts. We congratulate the 

The earlier in winter it is attended to the less will °^^f" *^°*^ members of this very excellent Society 

be the liability of its omission. We have found it **" ^*»? success which has crowned their efforts on this 

to succeed quite as well even if performed by mid- occasion. It affords them great encouragement for 

autumn ae when left till spring. ^"® future. 



Fniit Mcmaraiida* 



Horticalture at Cincinnati* 



Grafting old apple trees. — Some persona, 1 

At the same time that the American Pomological have noticed, in grafting old trees put in as many 

Congress at Cincinnati did not prove to be quite so scions at one time as they think the tree ought to 

successful a convention as had been hoped, the ex- have. The next year they trim off* all the origival 

hibiiion of fruits, See. by the Horticultural Society branches and leave the bare limbs with one year's 

of that place, appears to have been of a very im> growth of the scions at the ends. This causes a 

posing character. The following account is furn> rapid growth of the scions, rendering them liableto 

ished by the Genesee Farmer: be broken off* by the wind, and as they cannot take up 

The brilliancy of this exhibition took us quite by all the nourishment furnished by the roots, shoots 

surprise We expected something fine — we were start out all over the trees which from their number 

aware that the most liberal arrangements had been are very troublesome. Thomases AwiMricem Fruit 

made, and that there was abundant material in that Culturist shows a better way, which is, to begin at 

city and vicinity, for a grand display; still, as we the top and graft a third of the tree a year till it is 

have already said, it took us completely by surprise, completed. This does not throw all the nourishment 

so admirable was it in all its parts. We felt fully of the tree up to the scions at once; and they start 

compensated for our journey, with the gratification better, from not being shaded by the foliage above 

it alone afforded us. We have seen some of the them, when the top is grafted first. From the same 

best shows that Philadelphia or Boston has produced; source we learn, that *^ instead of cutting off* large 

and although this was defective in the display of branches and grafting them at once, it is better to 

pears and foreign grapes, yet, as a whole, consider- prune the top in part whi«h will cause an emission 

ing the articles exhibited, the arrangement. Sec, of vigorous shoots which may be grafted with ease 

we consider Cincinnati up to, if not a little ahead and success/' I have seen trees that ha4 begoa to 
of either; and this is saying a good deal. ^ 

The show was held in a splendid hall nearly one 

hnmlrea feet Ung .nd fifty feet wide. On e'ither uo^.STiS^rb'J^iSrS^Si.'^Sirr:^..'^ 

was a table, the whole length covered with moot, throiM(h the kiodnew of a. H. Eaii ~ '^ ~ " 

—not little, shabby , half grown Bvecimens one ^^ ^^ prjeseM of a fine collection of fruiis 

Wa(l-bnt superb dishes of those 'magnificent 'Jlvl^i^l^i:'!!:^^^ 
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(leeif , gTsTted on the old brsacbe& and the failure 
•howCHl the roily oC such work . 

PbCHINQ OBAFK VINEB IN SDMUEK.— It 19 thought 

neeOHkr; by some, to cat off (be ends of the sbunts 
of grape vinei in aummei, in orJer to t'uuilitale the 
growth of the grape«, or Ihatlheiun'a raj'B maj 
fall directly upon them. The rojlowing rrom the 
Fruit Cuilvriit will set this matler right. " The 

Ding (he ihaots whoie Ifaere is danger of the leaves 
beoomiag orowdedj thinning out the bunches^ and, 
oa exotic Mrla, thinning out tieeiy the berries. The 
fraqaent praetice of nipping off Ibe cnda of the 
■hooli, JBst abovs the buncliea, when tbe grapes arc 
a> large ai a pea, leaseoi their subsequent growth. 
For all fruili grow and ripen best when Ted from a 
good lupply of well grown but not crau'ded leaves, 
beooe the foliage should not be lessened, nor tbe 
ahoots shortened, until they interfere with each 
other'! full development." p. 393. 

That ■lEDLiNa cbape.— In tbe Cullivalor for 
1844, page 3S2, is noticed a seedling grape ohlained 
«f G. B. Emerson, Esq. of Boston. It is represent- 
ed as about the size of an ounce bullet, perfectly 
bard;, the Savor richer Iban the Isabella, and ripen- 
ing about a nonth earlier. Such a grape would be 
»*ry desirable for this climate. Do any of your 
readers kaow any thing sLiaut tbis grape or where it 
may be obtaluedl 

Ahothm seedliho. — A gentleman of this town 
has a grape Tine which sprung from a raisin seed. 
It is now about five years old, apparently bar.ly, 
and, I should think, a slow grower. It has blos- 
somed, but nerer fruited. It is uncommon to reise 
vines from foreign seed, in this part of the world, al 
least, and if the owner of Ihat vine expects it will 
ever ripen fruit, I "rather gness" he will be mis- 
taken, unless he gives it some kind of protection, — 
>ad thou he may. W. L. Eaton. 



Tliis will last for many a year. It is si 

dillous, and sure to keep off the " varn 

A little hillock of dirt is raised arout 

enough to cover the bottom of the lead. 
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lave successfully prevented abeep from girdling 
I trees by tbe application of their own dung, quite 
!6h, plastered upon each tiee, as high np as they 
a reach, one boy can pass over several hundred 
a day. Wtsliridgt,Ocl. 18, 1860. S. W.Jkwbtt. 



Eipedltiona Bii4diiiK> 

MESsai. Editobs — Under the above bead, I see 
it Slated in the Cultivator for June 1850, page 307, 
that tbe Messrs. Overmans of Canton, 111., and 
another man in western New York, are at least sap- 
pdted to be the greatest ' ' Live Budders" ever seen 
or heard of, they having set about 1,650 buds each 
in a day, (thougbil is not stated how many wera 
employed to lie ihem in ;) and this in a region where 
■ " ■ offabnd a ■ -^ - - - 
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where the aoil and climate will not produce 
such a rapid growth as in Illinois, yet we have some 
trees and some " Live Budders" here. My oldest 
son, now in his 21st year, set 2,300 buds, and pre- 
pared his own slocks, on Ibe 22nd of Aug. 1S50; 
and my second son, now in bis 17th year, lied them 

3,000 in one day, you may 
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Apple Trees fro 



, Ibe South. 



Fruit trees, of most kindi, taken from nurseries 
*long the sea. board and replanted in Vermont, hate, 

Ihat all " Southern trees" have been regarded with 
disfavor. But tbe fact is now well estalilished, 
that those trees re-set in theie parts, which were 

Sropagaled in the nnrseriei on ihe banks of the 
:udson, are hardy, and thrive better than roost of 
the trees from our nurseries. 

Mr. Henbt C. Hunt, of New Haven, has a fine 
orchard of trees from the Hudson nurseries that are 
equal in hardihood or thrill to any standard t 



r saw in any pa 



( of the State of New 



York, aid superior to any that I have a 

Most of his standard trees, aet last spring, have 
this season fjrown two feet/rom tki end bud, and 
older trees many of them over three feet. In fact, 
these trees commence bearing four yeaia from the 
graft, and. six from the seed. From one entire lot 
of 640 southern trees transplanted last spring, not 
one bas died. 

Mr. Hunt is now forwarding over two thousand 
from Ihe Hudfton river nurseries on sale. Such 
choice varieties of beautiful tree* as ha ieleoti 
" go oS" like hot cakes." 

BoBEas, MicEAND Shee* omnLiHO.— Mr. Hum's 
method af protecting trees from the depredations 
of feld mice and Ihe borer, ia worlhj of notice. 
M^ procares sheet lead, taken from old tea ehests, 
at a nominal prioe, cats into atripf, and winds 
AToand the body of each tree cloce ID tbe fronad. 



HoTticBltBMl Iteu*. 

The Coacotio.— S. W. Cole, of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, says that he lately oh aerfed an orchard 
of plum trees in Brooklyn " bending beneath their 
heavy and growing load of fruit," and on inquiry 
he found that the trees were jarred morning and 
cvcnint;, the curculios being allowed to escape, and 
aa was supposed, flew away. Whether his neigh- 
liora sulTered any Ihe more for this expulaion, we are 

than to catch on sheets and kill Ihem, it cannot be 
so sure, as a living insect may return, but if killed 
there ia no possibility of any further injar; on bia 

Tkansflantino Evebobeehs. — We have orged 
(he importance of always, where practicable, re- 
moving a large mass of earth on tbe roola,and where 
this cannot be done, to keep even tbe surface of tbe 
denuded roots constantly moist till tbey are again 
replaced in the earth. This it corroborated by a 
statement from G. Jacquca, who transplanted is the 
spring fifty two younc hemlocks, (a very difficnlt 
Tree to remove aoccessfully,) on a rainy ikj, all of 
which are alive and grnwing. 

The Kew Palk House.— This celebrated and 
magniHcent erectioa, built in tS48, ia 362 feet in 
length and 66 feet high; the whole frame- work and 
sashes are of cast iroa, gisied with 45.000 feet of 
glass. It eontains lofty palm trees, hage dusters of 
golden banannas, cocoa nnt trees, and other large 
tropical productions, while tbe foliage of cinnamon 
and camphor scent the atmosphere j " aad but for the 
glasaroof ihat you lee, instead of ihe (ky, OTarhead," 
remarka the editor, who liwled it, " yoa migbt be- 
lieve jottrself in the Weet Indie*." 
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HariU ^rtl)iUrttirt. 



GonntiT ScbooUHoMe. 

', thai, ni 



Wllhlll 



It U s .ingcUr inc ... 

ing tbe great value which oar peogilc 
atiribule la cDmmau srhooli, the building) which are 
^levoted to Ihem, frequenllf CTiooe the ulmoal 
oegleol. In pauiag through the otranlnr, one caii- 
jiDt fail to be ilTiiak with many disngreeable eiam- 
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pies of thii kind. Someliokei the Mhool-kome i* 
planted within the liraica of the bighwnj, and to «• 
cape the charge that il iocommodei the potilio traval, 
it IB, perhapa, perched upoo aoms Ugh baak, of 
precijtioe, entirely iDscccMiUe to aoj vehi«le. la 
reacliiag it, the children taaliK* aDch « farflMt* oi 
the toil* inoidont to clinihiog the "bill oraojanoe," 
that il il DO wonder thej become dieooarafed. In 
olhei instance! the bouae ii placed in tbe hleakatl 
situation of (be nctghborkood, expowd to the moM 
liolcnt wind* and iterioi of wialer, asd the mo*! 
intense BB&ihine of suiDDieri not a tree break* lb* 
force of (be blaal, or intercepts Ike Boorchtpg UT. 
The bailding itielf has not one inviting feativt. Jl 
stands on four piles of atones — oneat each eornsTf 
the underpinning having never been Anishad,. Iherv 
in a free circnlBllon of air under the floor. It nevot 
bad any paint ; Ihera are no blinds to the viodowi^ 
■aoiccioiOK some calico or paper is baag np as ft 
screen to Aa//ihe window; but more fieqoantly th« 
only protection of tbia hind, is some haahei with tli* 
leaves on, which the "Distress" bas fastened int« 
the window-frame. IfBcertain necessary appead- 
age to the school-boose has ever been erected, itt 
silualion and condilion are snch as lo oalrag* dc- 
cencr. Half the boards are lora off, it hat no doofi 
and II so near the pnbtic road that il might w^ W 

Such are too many of onr cowitr; •ekottl-hoosMi 
Bal we are happy lo know that a reforai hae com* 
nMDoed. Pubtio school .houses, tasteful in desiga^ 
aad convenient in arraagemeat, have beea ereoled 
■a many places, aad we hope the iMprOTeaaBt will 
speedily spread over all parts of the coaaUy. 

The design here i;iven wasmodiBed by Mr. Bvlr- 
KINS, for the JtorticvltwrUI , from aa Eagtiah work 
oa so boo I -houses, bj Kkndail. Ii rapraeaale • 
small Bohool-hnuhe, in B siyle admirably sntled t« 
faarmoniic with rural scenery. Il might bs bniti of 
wood (or tliOO to »700. If not exactly copied, th« 
design would afford some excellent hints. Tb» av 
terior would have no agreaabU efleot if • ~ 
m null ■onntr/ obareh 
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ta kntwer to leTerBl inquiries, we Bgsin Inasri tbe 
Booampanjing out of rin icii-hi>UEe above gro 
It waa origtoallj ruraiahed to iho Borticulturul by 
N. J. Wyeth, a celobraled ice mefohsnt of Cam 
btiilge, Man., who describes it as follows; 

An ioe-houBa nbovs grannd shouIJ be built npor 
the p1«a of baviag a double pariiiion, witb the 
hollow ipaoe bolweou filled with some DOD-caaduot' 
tug inbiUDce- 




In the first place, the frnme of the siaei should 
be rormed of two ranges of upright joiili, six by 
fonr inohet; tbe lower ends oT the joists should be 
pat into tbe groand vritSoal any tilt, which irnpt 
to let air pnis through. These two ranges of joists 
•honld be about two feet and one-half a. part at the 
bottom, and two feel at the lop. At Iha top theee 
joists should betDorticcd into the orots-besniB which 
are to support the npper flour. The joists in tbe 
two ranges should be placed each opposite another. 
They should (ben be lined or faood on one side, with 
roogh boarding, which need not be very tight. 
This boarding should be nailod to those edges of 



shall be 
the ice ro< 



,. -ach olhor. ._ 
iside tbe huLldin 



olbal 



inge of joi 



and (be otbor 



Dside 



n „.n EL 



3 — JJ_^^_^U 

The Epaee between tbe 
khould be filled with wcl 



loardings, or partitions 



It easily obtained. The 
1 for nsin); tmt material for filliDg the tpaea 
M, (hat daring winter it freexos, and until it is agaia 
:ha«ed, little or an ice will meli at tba sides of the 

The botiDBi of the ice taalt ibonld be filled aboot 



a foot deep with small blocks of wood; these are 
levollod and covered with wood shavings, over which 
a strong plank floor should be laid to receive the 

Upon the beams above the vault, a proltj tight 
floor shoold also be laid, and this floor sbonld b* 
covered several inches deep with dry tan or law- 
dust. The roof of tbe ice-hoase should have eon* 
liderable pilch, and the space between the npper 
floor and the roof should be ventilated by a lattice 
window at each gable end, or something eqnivaleal, 
to pass oat (he warm air which will Booumnlata 
beneath the roof. A door must be provided in the 
side of the vault to fill and disehHrge it; bat itshotild 
always be closed up higher than the ice, and when 
Dot in use shoold bo kept closed nliogelher. 



jnichigan Sod and Sob-soil Plow* 

oUeated that this plow reaeived a 



It will be 
special pretni 
trial of plows by ih( 




in onr Oolnber number, represents it as first eOn 
slructL-d. The accompanying cot shows it with 
several improvements which bare bean added. Tha 
form of tbe forward share has been somewhat altered, 
and a oultet attnohed to the share, substituted fof 
the former lock-oouller. An improvement has alio 
been mado in the attachment of the plow to tha 

B gearing belonging to tbe wheel. 

H, Rome, N. Y., is the propiietoi 
of the patent for the above plow. 









I for Winter. 



Such prepaTBtions for winier ug have not already 
been made, shouM be allendcd to witboat delay. 
Domeslic animals aboold be provided with ooroforta- 
bie shelter. This is a duty enforced by the obligm'* 
tions of bomanily, as well as a mat(er of policy in ■ 
pecuniary view. The heal of (he animal system 
must be kvpt ap to abou( 100"; the sabsiaiices which 
supply this beat are taken as food — they are tbe^cl, 
and the colder the aimoaphere by whioh tbe animal 
is surrounded, the greater will be (he amount of food 
required to sustain it. Animals should be kept dry, 
in winter. A cold, drenching rain is more injariooa 
than almost any fair weather (o which Ihay am 
posed. Muislure is rapidly evaporated, and 
every particle of water that is thus carried off, 
tahea with it a certain amount of heal. Thia ex- 
plains why animals are so likely to " take ootd," aa 
' e expression is, by eiposura to dampneos ander a 
w temperature. The brat is absorbed by tha 
por, till the oald atrikes ihronghthe system to lb* 
lals 

Farmeri tha( have na( already sniCable boildiDga 

-their stock, may readily make those whioh will 

rve for a while. Sheds for sheep may be made of 

arda, rails, or poles. If tha latter are used, they 

may be thatched with straw, or with faemloab, fir, 

or cedar boughs; and by making (he sides and ends 

double, wiih a space of ain or sight inches beiweea 

and fllling (he space with straw, tbej will affiird 

good protection. 

Vegetablea whioh have been stored ia oallatt 
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thoald not be kept too maoh from the air. Thej 
are very like]/ to rot from beetiag. Windows 
•boald be kept open until the vapor it teen to oon- 
goal inside the apartment, and even after that, it 
will be advisable to open them oecasionallj, in mild 
weather. If the oommon English tamip has been 
grown, it shoold be put where it oan be fed out 
•arlj, as it is of bat little Taloe after the first of 
Jannary. 

Every farmer shoold have a hay or straw-catter. 
CIoTer hay will be eonsnmed with mnoh less waste 
by being ont — the stems and leaves are then all 
•aten together. Cornstalks should also be cat; 
oattle eat a greater proportion of them in this form 
than when given whole, and what they do not oat, is 
left in a maoh better condition to go into manure. 
Cat in small pieces, the spongy pith is exposed, and 
readily absorbs a large amount of liquid. If thrown 
whole into the heap, they do not rot by spring, and 
are quite a hindrance in loading the manure. If 
grain or meal is to be fed to stock; it should be 
ndxed with out hay or straw. It will be better di- 
gested and will go farther. 

Stock should not be pinched the fore part of the 
winter. If they must be put on short allowance, it 
had better be done at the last end of winter, as they 
will then have to be kept poor less time'. But with 
the general abundance of forage the present season, 
there will, with proper economy, be no necessity of 
any stock suffering for food. 

Wood and timber should be cut as soon as practi- 
•able. It is inconvenient working in deep snow; 
neither men or teams can do as much work as when 
the ground is bare or only covered with snow enough 
to make good sleighing. When there is a great 
depth of snow, there is much more waste. The 
•tamps are out higher, and many of the smaller 
branches are left, which would otherwise be saved. 
Forests should bo cut clear, if it is intended that they 
shall grow up again. If the whole growth is taken 
off smoothly, at once, the new crop will start thick 
and grow evenly. 

Sleds should be got ready for use at a minute's 
warning, for none oan tell how soon the snow will 
fdl, and the first that falls of sufficient depth, should 
be improved. Implements not in use, should be 
housed. They should not be all tumbled together in 
a heap, " as the manner of some is," but put up in 
order, each in its place, — so that any one could be 
reached whenever wanted — even in the dark. 

Stones for walls may be dug till the ground be- 
aomes hard frozen, and if the smaller ones are put 
in heaps, and the larger ones raised up by '' block- 
ings" so that they will not be fastened to the ground 
by frost, they may be moved with the first snow, on 
a " stone boat" or sled, to where they will be 
wanted. 

Leaves for litter and manure may be gathered to 
good advantage along the borders of woods. The 
wind often collects them in considerable quantities 
near fences. Taken while they are dry, they make 
the best bed for a pig that he can have ; and when so 
broken up that they are no longer fit for this purpose, 
they will be the best manure for radishes, early cu- 
aambers and finelons, or potatoes, that oan be ap- 
plied. 

Lufe Wheat Crop. 

EiM. CiTLTivAToa^-I have noticed several ac- 

•aaata of large yields of wheat in various plaoes, 

lu^ I hava seen no statement of yields that would 

*^ with a yield from six acres, harvested by 

Uua Holehkise, oo hit farm oae mile aaat 



of this village. He harvested aad thraalMd tkrm 
hundnd mnd Hgkif'Jhn mnd tt r a e/aar i i hmtUtf 
a yield of si»/y-/Mir ^asAele jMir acre. Tha wheal 
was of the same variety aa Mr. Cook*t of Lim. 
(Scale's,) and was drilled in with a drill iavaatea 
and made by Mr. Abbott, of Loekport ia t|d« eoaaty. 
Mr. Hotchkiss has ti^n tha pranloui at mt 
town and county fairs, and will probabljy ba a am* 
petitor for the State jpremium. Ra haa afliiavito 
to establish facts as hereia stated. I think he wMi 
be a successful competitor at the World's Vairi ae I 
have conversed with several iatalUgaat faraifra 
from Old England, who say, they aever Wur4 of 
such a yield from the same naniber of aarea. A 
SvBscBiBXB. LiwutoUf N, T,, Oct', liikf 1800. 



AMorieaa Provlalam im 



A considerable trade has been earritd oa bal^ 
this country and Great Britain, for sevaral yaars,ia 
the articles of beef, pork, batter, akaaaai Imi.i 
and we believe there is bat oae tUag asonaaryta 
make this trade more extensive and pmllaMi. Tha 
thing needed is an improved qaality of thi artifllea. 
In regard to American cheese, for isttaaaa, tlma 
would be a very large demand by the Saglinli ff^^ 
at fair prices, if the article would bear a aaiafarisoa 
with the best of their own manufaetara. Tha aaaa 
remark will apply to pork, hams aad baltar. 

The following extracts from a raviaw af ihb pra« 
vision trade at Liverpool, for the part aaaaoa, wa 
take from the Mark-Lam JBxpresti 

Cheese. — The bulk of the early iaporto kaviag 
turned out fine, very good prices were raallaady kiaT* 
ing a fair margin of profit to the merehaat ; bat Itftar 
arrivals proving deficient in quality, waravary difl- 
cult of sale at any reasonable llgore. Aa aoaaa- 
qaence was that many importers raaolvad oa hold* 
ing, and thuf we had an aecamolatioa of stoek, all 
of ordinary or inferior character, and whM, §nm 
deterioration of quality, had eventually to ba fa rt ed 
off at very ruinous rates. Indeed, sevaral paraA 
wete returned to New York, in expeetatioa af iai- 
ing a better market there; in which hopa, hawavtr, 
the owners were disappointed. At tiM aad af tiM 
season a few lots of very inferior old, aad aoMa af 
the earliest new, came forward, aad wara aald at 
prices ranging from 5s. to 30s. per owt. [or abaal 
1 cent to 6i cents per pound.] Tha raaaat iaiparte 
of the latter have, we are glad to aay, pnmi af 
prime qaality, and have brought high igartf, aay 
408. to 44s , and in one ease 46e. parawU [abait 
8} to 10 cents per pound j] rates wUeb, wa baliavai 
are pretty remunerative to the importer^ At fra* 
sent we have a good demand for all aaak 4baaatt 
and although perhaps these prices oa|iaot ba aaaatea 
upon for any length of time, still a really iaa artidla 
will always eommand a ready markal Mni «l lataa 
corresponding to the value of English j whilaC wa 
believe ordinary and inferior Amertoaa will, dariag 
the present season, be more unsaleable thaa aiart 
From all we oan learn we conceive- tha aaka af 
English will not reach the large prodaollaa af laat 
season. The imports of the past year hava haaa 
about equal to those of the preceding. 

Hams.— We regret that weeanaot repart aay ha* 
provement in the quality of Amerieaa hMa paMtah 
ly ; the trade during the whole of tha aaaaaa haa aaa« 
oequently been of a very dragging aharaatWTy ^aai 
prices have ruled mnoh lower tlwaavialaataMMni%L 
Until soma ihieodment ia the ears aaa' ha 
we cannot expect a different reenlt, aad 
fora refiraia froai raooauaaadi 
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RettOYatioB of Worn out Lands. 



H. K. BvKomoir Esq., of Jackson, North Carolina, 
bas been verj soccessful in reclaiming the worn oat 
lands of the section where he resides. He has 
famished for the agrioaltoral part of the Patent 
Offioe report, an account of his mode of improve- 
ment, by which he has doubled the product of Indian 
corn, and increased the yield of wheat in a still 
greater proportion . The following are the principal 
points in bis system of culture: — 

If the '* broom straw," in which these waste 
lands always grow up, retains any sap, by which, 
when turned under, fermentation will ensue, and 
cause the straw to rot, let the land at it u, be 
plowed with the largest size plow, drawn by three 
or four horses, running as deeply as possible — say 
not less than ten inches — and turning everything 
noder. If the straw has no sap, burn it off, and 
plow as before. If possible, follow each plow with 
a subsoil plow, and go 6 or 8 inches deeper. This 
will make the stiff clay, which almost everywhere 
nnderlics our land, more open to the genial influences 
of the sun and air, and enable it to get rid of the 
surplus water of winter, and heavy rains in other 
seasons of the year. 

About the middle of June, following when the 
weeds are about half grown, and before they have 
formed their seeds, sow the land broad cast at the 
rate of a bushel per acre, of the numerous varieties 
of peas among us, except the '' black-eyed," which, 
having very little vine, affords little shade. In all 
oases I prefer those which have the most vine, and 
ripen earliest. When the land has much weeds or 
grass upon it, turn under the peas with any kind 
of plow, running not over three inches deep. If the 
land is bare of weeds. I prefer covering the peas 
with a large heavy harrow, running both ways — 
first lengthwise and then across the beds. As it is 
important to give the peas a start over the weeds 
and grass, I soak them six hours in water, and rub 
them in plaster of Paris; and, when they begin to 
leaf and branch, say, when twelve inches high, I 
sow plaster at the rate of a bushel per acre. This 
stimulates their growth, and they overpower the 
weeds and grass. 

When about half the peas are ripe — not '' half 
ripe" — hogs should be turned in to trample and cut 
up the vines, otherwise it is extremely difficult to 
turn them under. So soon as this can be done, the 
hogs should be taken off*, for shading the land from 
the summer's sun — a most important matter in all 
improvement — and giving to the thin soil a large 
mass of vine leaves and other vegetable substances. 
From experience in the use of both, I think peas but 
little inferior to clover (to which family, indeed, it 
belongs,) as a specific manure for wheat. 

After this mass of vine has been turned under, 
you have a ^' pea ley," over which sow a bushel 
and a half of wheat per acre, and six quarts of 
clover seed. Harrow both in thoroughly, and let 
the work be finished by the middle of October. The 
return will, of course, depend somewhat on the 
quality of the '* old field;" but I venture to affirm, 
that it will amply repay all labor and outlay, and as- 
tonish by the great result apparently from so trivial 
a cause. 

I am familiar with the great increase of crops 
from the use of lime and clover, and I do not mean 
to compare the two methods of renovating land as 
equal; but where lime is not to be had, there is no 
application that can oompare for a moment, on well 
drained land, (if it need draining) with plaster, 
neas and deep tillage. No gold mine is so valuable 



as a good marl pit. I am, however, confining my* 
self to interior districts, where neither limo nor 
marl can be had. 

After the wheat oomes off in June following, th% 
clover, if sown early in October, will have grown 
so as to shade the land pretty well, even on the wast« 
I speak of. It should not be grased the first year, 
at all: in the February after, top-dress it with all 
the manure to be had, not forgetting to apply all the 
old atkes within reach. This time of the year, 
(winter) is best for applying manure in oar oonntry, 
where the hot sun acts so injuriously on a bare sur- 
face. The roots of the young clover being protect* 
ed from the hard frosts and sudden changes, by the 
manure, it shoots forward with the earliest warmth 
of spring, and smothers all weeds. When the weeds 
mature their seeds, they draw upon the fertility of 
land equal to most crops. Clover gives a crop eqnal 
to any other, and is all returned to the land in drop* 
pings of the stock while grazing upon it. As proof 
of its profit, for three years I have never fed my work- 
ing horses on grain or fodder but once a day, from 
the middle of May till the clover fails. They are 
turned on the clover field after the day's work is 
over, and taken up in the morning in good condition 
for service. I have never lost one by this manage* 
ment: in fact they improve from the time they are 
thus treated, and work better. 

After the clover has been on the land for two sum- 
mers, during which period it has dropped three crops 
of leaves and stalks, and thereby greatly improved 
the land, either turn it under as before, in Septem- 
ber or October, for wheat, or later in the fall for 
corn the ensuing year. In the former case, you will 
find your land as thickly set as before with volunteer 
clover, which ought to remain as a pasture for the 
summer, after the second crop of wheat comes off. 
If corn instead of wheat, be grown, sow peas broad* 
cast among the corn at the last plowing, soaking 
the seed and rolling them in plaster as before. After 
the corn crop, do not suffer the land to ** lie oat." 
No error can be more opposed to good farming, than 
that which assumes that land is improved by ** lay- 
ing out" and permitting a crop of weeds to mature 
upon it. If we had duly reflected, this error would 
long since have been apparent, in the continaed 
quantity, of thousands of acres lying waste aroand 
us, not a whit improved by ** lying out." After the 
soil has once been brought up by peas, subsoiling, 
or deep plowing and clover — all within reach of the 
farmer even in the interior — it will not again relapse 
unless the former barbarous and senseless practice 
of exhaustion and negligence be again adopted. If 
lime can be had, even at a cost of 20 cents a bushel, 
I would in all cases spread it on the land, after the 
first crop of peas had been turned under, to the 
amount of fifteen or twenty bushels per acre. This 
quantity will greatly benefit the land, and enable 
the owner shortly to repeat the application of a like 
quantity. 

Canada and the United States. 



Hon. Mr. Ferousson, member of the Canadian 
Parliament, in his speech at the late meeting of the 
Canadian Agricultural Association, spoke of the 
agreeable intercourse be had enjoyed with the people 
of the state of New-York in the following terms. 
He said for seven years past he had been in the habit 
of attending the New- York State Agricultural Fair. 
He had had the honor of being invited there from year 
to year, and he would say that if they would only go 
there with candid feelings and with a desire to 
prove, they would see something that would nsV 
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isk them, that woald bring them up, as farmers, oon- 
i^derably ia the scale Qf humao natare. (Great 
applause.) They would see farmers where they 
Mkf ht to be, the leading priacipal meo in the oouq- 
try. There was no class of society equal to the 
fiarner, all depended upon the farmers for their sup- 
port—they had not taken that position which they 
•aght to have done, and which they deserve; but he 
trusted the natural results of such meetings would 
make them feel their own importance, as they do on 
the other side. There he had uniformly met with 
a great degree of kindness. He could assure their 
friends from the other side, that there existed the 
kindliest feelings here towards their neighbours, who 
go hand and heart with them in the way of improve- 
ment; and he would say if they would continue to 
send their notions, they would send them their dollars 
in return, and besides they would give them the 
warm hand of frieedship, — happy to meet as good 
friends for the interchange of good feelings and with 
the desire to do each other all the good they could 
-—of oourso every one minding what was for his own 
interest. 

In conclusion, he would take this opportunity of 
thanking his friends for all the kindness and hospi- 
tality he had met in attending State fairs, and would 
beg leave to propose — '' Prosperity to the New 
York State Society, and all its members." (Cheers.) 

Cluuracteristici of the Season of 1850. 



Throughout a large portion of the country, the 
distinguishing feature of the past summer has been 
the unusual quantity of rain, and the frequent dis- 
plays of lightning. In this respect the season was 
the opposite of 1849. The theories which some have 
entertained, as to the effect of rail-roads and elec- 
tric telegraphs, in preventing thunder storms, are, 
we presume, pretty well shattered by the numerous 
severe shocks of the last season. 

The following table shows the quantity of rain 
which fell at Albany, during each month, from May 
to September, inclusive, for the present and last 
year. The average quantity for the whole vcar is 
41 inches: 





1R49. 


IPSO. 




Inches. 


Inches. 


May,. . 


.... 6.40 


6 01 


June, . 


.... 4 45 


5.73 


July,.. 


.... 0.70 


9.57 


Auff., 


.... 4 83 


9.50 


S«pl,. 


... 1.06 


6.50 



16.44 



29.36 



April was cold, and May was cold and wet; from 
which cause, seeding was much delayed. Little 
was done in May; and from the Potomac and Ohio, 
to the St. Lawrence and the lakes, a s[reat portion 
of the Indian corn, oats, barley, and sprin«:f wheat, 
was not deposited in the soil till the first week in June. 
Seed-time being thus retarded, the growth of all 
crops was forced into a very small compass. Vege- 
tation in general was, however, uncommonly rapid 
and luxuriant, when fairly started. We had no 
drouth in this section, — the grass preserved its fresh- 
est and brightest green from May to November. 
The foliage of the trees has been of unusual density 
and richness, and the growth of both forest and fruit 
trees has been remarkably large. 

Hay was abundant through the middle, eastern 
and northern States; but owing to the watery char- 
acter of the grass, and to the unfavorable weather 
at the time of making, the quality is inferior to an 
^ffe. In Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, the crop 
aredby drouth which occnred in June. The 
rt along many of the principal streams in 



New- York, were overflowed by the great raina of 
July, and the grass so injured by the deposit of 
earthy matter, that it was rcadeMd wertUeaa ibr 
hay. 

Wheat, taking the whole countrT together, geve 
a bountiful yield. Probably the whole nmoont of 
the crop is considerably larger than any before har« 
vested in this country. In Ohio, and the weat* 
ern States, generally, it is represented aa very fine. 
The drouth ia June checked the growth of a(raV| 
but the grain filled in the best manner. In Mme 
neighborhoods of Western New-York, the grain vna 
injured by being sprouted while standing in the 
shock; but we think the damage from this oauae wee 
of less magnitude than was at first represented. 
Spring wheat has not, generally, done aa well aa 
usual, owing, chiefly, to the weather being too wet 
at the time the grain was folrming. The wheat- 
midge has been less prevalent at the eaatward, the 
past season, than for several previous years. 

Rye has given, perhaps, an average yield, tbongh 
it was injured by too much wet, except on the driest 
soils. 

Barley f it is said, has not done aa well aa nsnal, 
cither in yield or quality. The central oonntiea of 
this State constitute the main district for the eniti* 
vation of this grain, and for the supply of the large 
breweries along the Hudson river. 

Oattf in many places, were much injnred by the 
great storm of the 19ih of July. They were beaten 
flat to the ground by the wind and rain, and in many 
instances did not sufficiently recover to fill well. 
Comparing the crop of this year, however, with that 
of 1S49, fur the whole country, we think it probable 
that the balance would be in favor of the present 
year. The crop of the former year, it will he re- 
membered, was greatly injured by drouth. 

Indian Corn has generally done well. Aa before 
remarked, it had but a short time to grow— scarce- 
ly more than three months, and the general maturi- 
ty of the crop, before the occurrence of frost, is a 
striking example of the rapid progress of vegetation 
under the elfect of intense summer heat. The yield 
is represented as satisfactory, except in some in- 
stances in the most northern portions of the conntijy 
the ears have been small in proportion to the atnlks- 
This defect was chiefly confined to wettish soils, or 
fields where the planting was too thick to admit the 
proper action of the sun. 

Potatoes have been more aff*eoted by rot than In 
any 3'ear since 1845. The crop, except on very wet 
and heavy soils, flourished well, and in the earlier 
planted fields, the usual quantity of tubers were 
formed; but the rot has lessened the value of the 
crop to the amount of at least fifty p'^r cent. 

Fruits f in this' section have hardly given thalr 
usual yields. The apple crop is light, over most of 
the New-England and Northern States. The frnit 
did not set well. This remark is also applicable to 
plums, and some other fruits. The cause is sap- 
posed by some to have been the prevalence of wet 
weather at the time the trees were in blossom. 
This, it is thought, prevented the proper deposition 
of the impregnating pollen. Does observation sup- 
port this theory? Some kinds of apples, as Spitxen- 
burgsand Newtown Pippins, are more specked with 
black, and less fair than usual. Pears have been 
badly aflccted by blight. Trees that have hereto- 
fore escaped this scourge have this year been seri- 
ously attacked, and in many instances mined. The 
Virgalieu, or White Doyenne, has been crnekedl and 
spoiled to a great extent in this vicinity. Penehes 
were abundant through New Jersey, Delawnre, ln.| 
from which they were sent in large ^nnntltieti IM 
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al Terj low prioot, orer tbe nortbcra and eastern 
••etiana of tba coqatry . and to the Caaadas. Plmns 
ware aat equal to a mediaa crop. Grapes , except 
in warm soils aad sbeltered situatioas, have failed to 
ripen well, from want of clear, hot weather towards 
the close of the reason . 

The weather, daring autumn, has been generally 
mild, with eooasioaal moderate rains. The latter 
half of September was, for the most part, unseason- 
ably eold, but with only one or two frosts, and even 
up to the first of November there has been less frost 
than there often is before the first of October. The 
ground has been froien but two or three inches. 
The leaves have fallen from the trees, from their 
baviag died a "natural death" — they had fulfilled 
their office, and were no longer needed. The au- 
tumnal hues of our forests have been splendid indeed, 
and with the rich green of our pastures and mea- 
dows, and the mellow atmosphere of the "Indian 
sununer," our landscape scenery has possessed high 
attractions for those who can appreciate the beau- 
ties of nature. 



Caltare of the ObIoii* 



Eds. Cultivator — My little girl, who feels a 
common interest in the cause we are all laboring to 
promote, has favored me with the annexed copy of 
a statement by a worthy and intelligent cultivator 
in this town, which I forward, to be used at your 
discretion. It shows a net profit of about one dol- 
lar to each square rod cultivaiedf which is doing 
quite well for a yankee soil. I saw the crop in the 
field, and after it was gathered, and have full con- 
fidence in the accuracy of all that is said. 

If I do not mistake, Mr. B'b manner of prepar- 
ing his land; of raising his seed; of pulverizing and 
applying his manures ; of keeping his ground en- 
tirely free of weeds; of careful attention that every 
movement shall be made at the best time and in the 
best manner, aflbrds instructive lessons for the cul- 
tivation of other vegetables as well as onions. I 
know not whether much attention is given to this 
crop in your region, but this I have observed for a 
nnraber of years, no labor upon the soil in this 
neighborhood is more liberally rewarded, than that 
which is applied to this culture. The demand seems 
to increase with the growth, so that notwithstand- 
ina the products have quadrupled, all are readily 
sold from 35 to 45 cent* the bushel, according to 
quality. 

Our eultivators of late are very partial to the use 
of the side hill plow, even upon their plain lands, 
because it leaves them free of all back furrow 
ridges, and dead furrow hollows^ and as they think, 
in lighter and better condition. The old notion 
of plowing shallow and keeping the hard land for 
the raising of the onion is exploded; it being found 
that deep plowing is equally serviceable in this, as 
in most other crops. 

Particularly do they find that the bulk of the 
manure applied should be well covered and inter- 
mingled with the earth; and that much stirring of 
the soil has a highly favorable infiuence on the 
growing crop. But I forbear to multiply my own 
remarks, my purpose being simply to give you the 
practical results of the hard hands themselves. 
Very respectfully and truly yours, J. W. PaocTOB. 
liov. 8, 1850. 

Statsmbnt or Ma. Bttxtoit. 

To the Committee on Root Crops: — I find the 
piece of land, planted with onions, to which! asked 
Tonr attention, to eontain one hundred and five polea. 



and to. have produced the present aetioB four baa* 
dred and (brty-eight bushels of onioni fit for tht 
market ; being about three and one-third buaheU ta 
the square rod. The onions were not extraordinary 
large, but were remarkable for uniformity of aixe« 
and excellence of quality. Thej are aa handsonsa 
as any I ever raised. They are of thaapeeiea called 
silver skin. They are thick and plump, whiohform 
has been produced by careful atteation in aelecting 
such for seed for several years ; I raise my owa seed| 
and am particular to set onlv soeh for this purpose 
as I wish to raise. I find, in thia way, that theif 
form can be modified as I wish. 

The land on which they grew ia part of a field 
of 13 acres, on Collins plains, a light soil free of 
stone. For the last ten years it has been under 
good cultivation, and freely manured, — moat of the 
time this parcel has yielded onions. 3arn manurey 
compost, ashes, and musclcbed have been the pria* 
cipal applications. Ordinarily when we plant onions 
we apply 5 or 6 cords of manure, to the acre. Ia 
1849, finding the crop to have failed on this piece, 
yielding short of 300 bushels to the acre; I thought 
it needed some other nutriment, and aa soon as the 
crop was gathered I sowed it with oats, using ^ 
oultivator to cover them. These grew iuxuriantlj« 
and late in the fall, just as the ground waa about 
to freeze, I turned them under, using a side kill 
plough f running the furrows about eight inches deep. 
The entire crop was buried by the furrow and bo 
laid until spring. On examining it then I found the 
oats as sound as when turned in; consequently I 
could not plow the laud. I went over several timet 
with a cultivator, and then applied a moderate 
dressing of manure from my hogyard tothesurface« 
say about two and a half cords to the lot, and 
mingled it with the soil as well as I could, taking 
care to remove all obstruction to the even distriba* 
tion of the seed; and then planted with a machine 
in the usual way. It came up evenly and grew well 
through tbe season, being kept entirely clear of 
weeds. The appearance of the plants through the 
season was uncommonlv good — manifestly deriving 
much aid and support from the decaying green crop 
underneath. This is proved by another piece oi 
onions in the same field, cultivated and manured in 
the usual way, where the crop was not more than 
two thirds as large as this. I am the more parti* 
cular in describing this experiment with the oats, 
because it has succeeded beyond my expectations* 
I have seen other fields of onions where they grew 
to a larger size than these, and have no doubt mine 
would have been larger, if I had put on more 
manure, but as a whole I have never seen a hand* 
somer yield. They sell at the present time for 
$1.25 per barrel delivered in Boston. I have so 
long been accustomed to keep my land clear of 
weeds, that the labor of taking care of onions if 
not more than twice as much as is required for 
indian oora. I had no thought of ofl*ering this crop 
for premium until requested so to do. If this plain 
statement of facts shall be thought worthy of your 
notice, I shall feel much gratified. Daniel Buxton. 
DanverSfMass., Oct. 21rf, 1850. 

Capons* 



Professor Dick, a distinguished veterinarian of 
Edinburgh, gives in the North British Agriculture 
istf the following directions for caponising fowls: 

Select a young cock — say from three to six montba 
old, keep him fasting for 24 hours — let an assistant 
hold him on his back, and then make a traasverse 
inoifion at the posterior end of the sternum (brei 
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bone,) 10 as to allow the forefinger to be introdaced men more skillful, expert, and neeful in the partiea- 

freely into the oavity of the abdomen; the finger is lar kinds of work by whioh they mto to Mn their 

to be passed first on one side forward, by the side of bread, and by whioh they are to amke it go far uid 

the spine, and the testicle detached with the nail taste well when earned.'' Thnt, 

{which should be allowed to grow long, to facilitate ,»»- ^ . -^ . • . -^ 

V .• \ ju • * »*u^ \. «k» ^*u». " Though nature weigh our UlenU and < 

the operation ;) and having got out the one, the other j.^ ^»^^ „^^ his modicum ofteuM ; 

mast be removed in the same manner. The woand Yet much depeudt, m in the tiller^ tdl, 

should then be closed with a suture, and the bird On culture, and the eowing of the •oiL'«. 

placed in a warm room, and fed on soft food for a ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ -^^ ^^^^^ icienoea •• they 

few days. Instead of cutting away the testicle ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^y^^ languages of the Greeka and Ro- 

with the nail of the finger it is the practice m some ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ „g„j, j^^^^ „ 1^, ^^j, 

countries to introduce a small tube, or reed, with a purpose. The science which describei tha soUd 

double thread, forming a noose, which, being passed materials of the earth, the order in whioh they are 

over the testicle, is drawn outwards through the arranged, and the causes which have afiectedthat 

tube, so as to out off- the connection, and the testi- arrangement, has been named Geology, from the 

oles are thus removed, one after the other. The q^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^j^ ^„j ^ disconrao. The 

Chinese adopt this method, and use a reed, and a knowledge of the relations of this scienoe to the 

thread of cane fibre, which, by Its firmness, and at successful cultivation of a country, U at present 

the same time elasticity, suits well for getting on possessed by few farmers. Some understand its 

the noose. The operation may also be performed connection with the formation of the soUs they onl- 

by making an incision before the thigh, in the side, ^j^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ minority. It may aaftly 

in the same manner as in spaying pigsj but it is ^e said, that this knowledge is a desideratum, the 

sometimes difficult to get out both the testicles in ^^nt of whieh, together with that of other scienoea 

this way, and an incision is, therefore, sometiines ^f ^ kindred nature, now distinguishes oar agrioul- 

required to be made in the other side, and the double jurists. But it is remarked there are many good 

operation is more likely to destroy the animal. Some farmers who are not Geologists, who perhaps do 

make capons by passing the finger along the rectum, „ot form a correct idea of the meaning of the word, 

and break down the testicles by pressiire, but it xhey, however, neither understand the principles of 

frequently does not succeed, and -even if they are ^y^^i^ art, nor can they derive any inteUeotnal en- 

not removed from the abdomen, after the oneration joyment from the results of their practice j auch men 

has been performed by incision, it sometimes happens are " born to blush unseen!" We do not mean to 

that they adhere again, and resume their functions, undervalue that sure practical guide of tho farmer, 

and the bird is not castrated. Examine the body experience, nor the result of long and frequent at- 

of a dead cock before operating. Pullets are made tention to numerous local circumstances; these are 

by dividing the oviduct, in consequence of which wheels within a wheel, yet of no subordinate im- 

the abdomen gets filled with eggs; an incision is portance. 

made the same as in making capons: the bird must ^ . ^ • u^ u •« j ^^i. v «. 

u-> u:ii*^ -#v^. . »^»«.:» *>o^;^^ Numerous instances might be cited of the beaeSts 

be killed after a certain period. » j u i-i i • i» - mi. 

^ conferred by Geology upon agriculture. The m- 

termixture of soils where one kind of earth is either 

Knowledge of Geology Important to the Farmer* redundant or deficient, is practiced in some places 

with great advantage. Red sandstone districts are 

converted into fertile land by intermixing with them 




jrccu. ».u»»»«.,u, g.,;..., ^nr.vu «u^ «. ^u.vu ^. ^ ... ^^^^^^ c« yf^^^ ^^ bchold," says Pro. Rogers, in 

introduce this communication. The writer says, — ,. ^ . .^ - . , / r .u^* a*^^^ «<-. 

<< rut. • L jt » J .• • J.U' u his report to the Legislature of that State, "a 

" There IS hardly any trade or occupation m which , . '^ ^ . ^ f. , - « ,, _._ ' ^.^ 



— «f.,if T« k^™, i«*.«« /.fi,«r. A^^« /.ii««,:.*..«^ «i«T.« *** ^*>« sandy beacb ol tbe ocean, we must look witn 
useiuU To now many otnors does ciiemistry prove , . i • »• au u n* r j ^- 

, ^ , r/„^^„ ^^^ . „-»u - Ji- « exulting admiration on the benefits conferred upon 

almost necessary: Every one must with a glance * . • i r .* i i r *v- .: • 

♦u^# *J «««;„«/... ™-»«u »..k.».. ;«-♦,„ vegetation by a few scattered granules of this am- 
perceive that to enciocers, watch*maKers, instru- *' , ^. , ^ r^. n « # 

iT . u ii«««u™ -1j .1 ,.-..- ♦!,«-«-«;-..«« que and peculiar substance. The small amount of 

ment-makers, bleachers, and dyers, those sciences ^ i j- i .i. i. .t. j • 

r * r 1 T ««♦ ««««.«-'i„ Ti.,* ««♦«.. green-sand dispersed through the oommon sand, u 

are most useful, if not necessary. Uut carpenters *, , ■ l 1 1 -. a* ^ • 1.1 u a« 

- I .. « -, ,«i„ i:u«i,. ♦« Ai #k«:. «,«-!, k—»^ fi^hle, as we behold, to effect immeasurable benefits 

and masons are surely likely to do their work better • ., r . 1 • r *u .u 

for knowing how to measur^, which practical malhe- '? fP'" "u' »""" predommanc of th. other mat«. 

matics teaches them, and how to estimate the strength "'•' '*^,"='' '? are taught to regard a., b, lUelf, w 

of timber, of walls, and of arches, which they leSrn go""'""? prejudicial to fertility." 
from practical mechanics. Nay, the farm servant, We would regard it as a great advance upon Iht 

Or day laborer, whether in his employer's business, present position of the farming community, if etek 

or tending the concerns of his own cottage, must proprietor was qualified to name the rooks and mia- 

derive great practical benefit for knowing something erals which are incidentally met with in oroasinghis 

of the nature of soils and manures, which chemistry fields. What pleasure would be derived by the 

teaches, and something of the habits of animals, and formation of cabinets of geological specimens fonad 

the qualities and growth of plants, which he learns on farms! How many young minds grow up sealed 

from natural history and chemistry together. In to knowledge, because those around them to whon 

truth, though a man be neither mechanic or pea- they naturally apply, are sealed likewiae! Bnl it 

sant, but only one having a pot to boil, he is sure is gained by application, we will not say nnremittedi 

to learn from science, lessons which will enable him but assiduous and continued, until its atlainatat 

to cook his morsel better, save his fuel, and both seats its possessor on a throne. A. K* ^ikuu§g 

his dish and improve it. Science then makes Nov. 1850. 
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New Kind of Mannie. 

ImiBaDM nanbers of cattle were formerly slaugh- 
tered in Sooth America, chiefly for their hides — the 
oaroassee being left on the plains as food for woWes 
and vultnret. Latterly, however, it has been found 
that a portion of the flesh and fat may be saved with 
profit. The process by which this is done is thus 
described : 

"Tha best part of the beef is cut off* in long strips, 
whioh are dried in the sun ; and the remainder of the 
Hash and the whole of the bones are put into a large 
Tat, with a double bottom, the upper one of which is 
parforated with a number of holes. A current of steam 
la than admitted into the space between the two hot- 
toma, bj which means the tallow is gradually melted, 
runs through the holes, and is collected in a vessel 
for the purpose; the current of steam being kept up 
as tallow is obtained. The remainder of flesh and 
bonea is then thrown out, and has hitherto been re- 
garded as refuse; but a considerable quantity of it 
having accumulated, the proprietors of the works 
were anxious to find a use for it, and they have ac- 
cordingly commenced exporting it as a manure." 

Considerable of this substance has been taken to 

Scotland. It has been analysed in the laboratory 

of Prof. Andxxson, chemist to the Highland Agri- 

ooitaral Society, and the results are given as follows: 

Water, 9.05 

Fat, 11.13 

Animal mauer, 39.fi9 

Ph<Mpbateofhm«, 98.74 

Carbonate of lima,. 3.81 

Alkaline salu, 0.C7 

Sand, 7.16 

100.00 
The snostance is described as consisting of pieces 
of bone, mixed with dry and flbrous flesh. It emit- 
ted a strong odor, though from the dry state of the 
mass, its decomposition proceeds with great slow- 
ness. Prof. Anderson thinks this manure will be 
likely to prove of considerable importance. He 
thinks it comes nearer guano than any other ma- 
nure, though it is not quite equal to the best of 
that article from Peru. He observes, however, that 
" it will, in all probability, prove a slower manure 
than guano ; and should this be the case, it will pre- 
sent considerable advantages, for there is little 
doubt that in many instances guano proves too rapid 
in its action — not giving sufficient support to the 
crop the latter part of the season. 

A Receipt to Preeerve Pork* 

Take 1 lb. of Black pepper, and grind it fine for 
one barrel, or 200 lbs. of pork, and sprinkle on each 
layer of pork, until it is quite brown — then put on 
the salt. It helps to preserve the meat, and adds 
greatly to the flavor and smell of it. I have prac- 
ticed it for years. Lindlst M. Vail. Quaker' 
town, N, /., lOth mo.y 22nd, 1850. 

Coltivation of Cranberriea* 

Edward Thacher, of Yarmouth, (Mass.) fur- 
nishes the officers of the Barnstable County Agricul- 
tural Society an account of his mode of cultivating 
cranberries. The following is his statement: 

July 12th, 1845. I purchased for $40, then consid- 
ared more than it was worth, one and a half acres 
of land — about one half a sandy beach and the re- 
mainder a low peat meadow covered with water. 
A rim of about six feet in width around the bog and 
between the water and the beach, had a few cran- 
berry vines on it, which had been elosely fed off. 
la the spring of 1846, 1 drained the bog and coTered 



about one-eighth of an acre with sand three inohea 
thick, and set it with cranberry vines in rows two feet 
apart and hoed them four times in the season of 1846^ 
and once in the spring of 1847. The grass then got 
advantage of roe, and 1 left the vines to work their 
own way. They have now nearly overcome and 
worked out the grass and rushes. On the remain* 
der of the bog I strewed vines, and trod them in the 
mud, by walking over them. These grew with ra- 
pidity without any farther care except flowing in 
the winter. In the fall of 1848 I gathered from ten 
rods where no sand had been spread, as many bnsheli 
of cranberries, while on the part sanded I had 
scarcely as many quarts. The latter are now doinff 
better, having got the advantage of the grass, and 
I think will finally work it out. I have this year, 
on the quarter of an acre offered for premium, quite 
a good crop, although the worms destroyed nearly 
one half. I have picked one square rod of the light 
colored variety, set in the mud, and it yielded two 
bushels and twelve quarts, (or at the rate of 380 
bushels to the acre.) One square rod of the small 
dark colored variety on the mud yielded one bushel 
and two quarts. The large red variety yielded on 
the mud two bushels to the square rod. The whole 
quarter is not yet gathered ; it will yield abont 
thirty. five bushels, about one half of the vines being 
set on mud and one half on sand. 

In selecting soil for cranberries, it is highly ne- 
cessary to select such as will not dry in summer, 
but much also depends on the selection of the vines, 
as the Committee will see by the samples here pre- 
sented, all having the same soil and the same treat- 
ment. The tampUt are not select ed, but $ent in 
precisely as they grew. The whole expense on the 
above bog, up to the present time, does not exceed 
$40. 
I have received from the sale of cranberries, np to 

the fall of 1849, $320.00 

Deduct for picking, one-fourth,... $80.00 
All other expenses for setting, in- 
terest, &c., 40.00 

120.00 

Net profit, $200.00 

Prize Wheat. — At the late exhibition of the 
Agricultural Association of Upper Canada, the 
Canada Company offered a prize of £25 for the best 25 
bushels of wheat, and £12 10s for second best lot 
of the same quantity. David Christie of Dumfries, 
received the firist prize. The variety was the wkit§ 
blue-atenif which he flrst obtained at the Naw-Tork 
State Fair at Buffalo in 1848. It ia said to have 
weighed 66 lbs. to the bushel, and to have yielded 
36 bushels to the acre. 

To T0UN6 Farmers. — One of the most important 
parts ofayoung agriculturist's professional educatioui 
is the characteristics, marks, qualities, and capabili- 
ties of all descriptions of live stock necessary for ag- 
riculture. Some knowledge of sketching or draw- 
ing the live animals would be highly conducive to 
the pupil ascertaining a proper idea of shape and 
proportion ; and should there be an intelligent butcher 
in the neighbourhood, I would recommend him to 
see as much of his business as he can consistently 
with his other occupations — to weigh the live ani- 
mal, from its handling, size, and appearance in his 
mind; attending the slaying of such animal, ex- 
amining its weight when dead, and comparing thia 
with his own opinion of it when alive, would all lead 
him to form more correct and solid opinions in his 
future transactions with fat stock. Lectur§ on 
Jigricultural Education, 
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Jlotirca of |3ubUralions. 

PICTORIAI. FIELD BOOK OF TBE REVOUITIO.M; or H- 
ImmiiDii*, liT Fou uid F«ici1, ot Ihi Uiflorf, Sceatrj, Biogn- 
yby, Rdica, ud Tmliliaui of Iba Wnc f»r ludr^pciuIiniiTe. B>- 
Bhioii J. LoHi»e. Willi tii hmidnd l^nfrJiiiiiffi on wood, b>- 
Loum & BAUtiTT, tihiaQ)' Aaiuoiifiiudi1it1che4,by tha HuthOT- 
Thib ia tbs title of a vork nov in courao af pab- 
lioBlioo, bj HABPri & BaorBEns, New-York. It 
ii deaigoeil to furniih " & piularUl and deaoriptive 
reuord of a jouraey racently performed, la sll tfae 
moat important hiatorical locnlitirs of tbe Ameriean 
RtvolulioB." Thia deeign ii admirBblj' fulfilleJ, so 
far B* tha work baibeen coni]ilo(ed. It ia just what 
Ibe public needed, and we deem il fortunate (hat it 
Jiai bnan andertaken at tbii titoe. Mr. LoistNG 
}|B« iBved from oblivion, and preserved io an irapcr- 
iahabie and beaDtiful form, tbe imajfC of manj an 
intereating relio, which, after a few more yoara, it 
\rciiltJ bave baeo impoaaible la oblain. Bebidea hie 
pictorial sketchea, irbich are of the mast truthful 
knd natDral dsacriplion, be baa euileeted many inter- 
esting biatOTieal iaoidenlB from aged patriots, in 
trboae mindi the memory of the trying acenea of the 
BsTolution ia Mill fre<b. All the illustraliona are 
•ccompaoiad bj well-written deaeriptions and ex- 
planations, which comprlae both the hiiloHoal faots 
with whiob Ihey are connected, and the peraonal nb- 
aervations of tbe antbor. Altogether, the work is 
OBB which baa many attractions, especially to the 
joung, by whom it cannot fail to be read with great 
avidity. The cngravinja arc of a atylo not inferior 
to anythiog of the kind which baa ever appeared, 
«nd the whole axecution of the work is of the very 
belt character. It ia iaaued aemi-monthly, and will 
be completed in about twenty-nambora. of forty-eight 
pages each, octavo; tho price only twenly-flvc 

Habpeb's New Montblt Maqaiike.— Tbishigh- 
]y useful work, which was only 
has alieady attained 



op,ea I 



irgta 
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ending obji 

Jiablic, in handsomer style, and at a cheaper rate, a 
greater amount of reading matter, ooiabinintj en- 
tertainment with instruction, than is given in any 
Diher periodical in the world." It is certainly the 
Uedium of circulating a vary great amount of valn- 
ftble informatioa. The work ia handsomely prinlnl, 
DD good paper, and is ieiacd monthly, at twenty-live 
cpnts per number. Hasfeb In. JSrothehs, Kew- 
York. 



Answers to Corrcspoti^lento. 

Stee 

H., V. 

inaJa by various porsons. The form of the bottoi 
t>f the tooth, OS now preferred, is triangular. From 

CultivBturs. The teeth are so long as not be liable 
to clog. Nathan Ide, Shelby, Orleans county, N. 
Y., manufactures cultivators for propariog ground 
for wheat and other grain , which have been much 
approved. D. Hinkston, CUrkson, Monroe county, 
and £. R. Din, Vernon, Oneida county, make good 
ai'liclca of this kind. We have not their prices. 
For sowing wheat on '' corn ground," the use of 
Ibe Gultiraior Is sufliclent, without the plow, if the 
•oil im rather loose; but if it is hard, as olayoy soil 
is likely to be, it bad better bo plowed. Tbe aame 
<ramark will apply to sowing spring grain* on land 



that was calti*Bt«d the prariona laaaoo. Id bbj 
case, it will be Bdvisable to work tbe ooit boTote 
scattering the seed. Tbe (eeth alluded to ara made 
and sold by Qat k Hqskiks, Seneoa Fallt, V. T. 
Tbe price i* BO eta each, wholesale, or Olti ets 

FoLDiNO Sbbbf IK Sdmkh. — D. U. FaUieg 
sheep, except in winter, ia but little praetiaed ^ 
northei'o farmera. Sheep would probably be injared 
by conSneraent at night, without food, during tbe 
extreme heat of summer. At tbatseaion, tbajbed 
but little during tho day, but graxe mnoh at night, 
while the air ia cool and tbe dew ia oa tba graM. 
Thay might, probably, be foidod on turaepa ia aa- 
tumn, without injury. It ia true thai folding ii ez> 
lensively praciicad in England and Scotland, bat 
the weather is there ao temperate that tba «i'mtVt 
can graxe ia the day time. 



Units for tjit Jfionttl. 

To OUT A|«nta and Correepondeata. 

To onr Aoehts, — who have beratofora dene •• 
much to promote the circulation ofoar JohribI, aid 
to whom we tender our grateful BokBowledgmcnt*, 
— we acnd with this number a Prospeeta* for oni 
next year'* volume, togetb*r with a aopy of Thi 
PicTOBiAL Almanac, for 1891, a copy of whiohia 
to be sent to all subscribara for next year, and m)* 
licit a continuanoe of their kind office* in behalf of 
The CvLTiTAToa. It will be seen by raferesae to 
the laat page of tbia number, that we have renewed 
our liberal list of Premium* lo Agent*, for which 
we Irnat there wilt be a spirited oompetttioB. 

Wo tender our hearty thanks to all tho«e COB- 
BESPoNrENTs who have contrilmted *e liberally 
to our pages, the past and previooa year*. It i* ta 
them that The Cultivatob is indebted for a larga 
portion of ita interest and oaefulneaa; andwesbeidd 
be glad to receive contributions for our pageafroH 
a much larger number of its reader* than beretofora. 
We trust oiu friends will not be backward in thi* 
matter. Vfe want the detaila of practioa and ex- 
perimcnta, and facta and auggeatioos on all anbjnet* 
in which the farmer ia eagaged, — everylhing, iB' 
deed, which will enlighten the mind, and increM* 
the profila of the farm. Will not many of thoa* 
who have been reaping the benefit derived froM 
information received through ThxCdltivatob,b»« 
come forward with their quota for the beaeflt ef 



F Cattle into Nbw BKtritBWtcK. 
—Mr. JoHK H. Rkid, of Fradericton, N. B.. bai 
imported from England a short born hull and faaifaTi 
which wo are informed are of the best blood. Thiy 
were purchased for Mr. B. by H. StBArroxD, Esq., 
editor of tlie Htrd Book. The ball, GMaaaai, 
(vol. g, H. B. 10373,} was brad by Ur. Hamjp 
Comba, Cobham, Surrey. He wa* calved Fab raaiT 
10, 1R.W. Tbe heifer was bred by Ut. JohB Brif, 
KirkleavingtoB, Yorkshire. She wa* oslved f abraaiy 
13, 1848, Bad i* in oalf b/ Qrmui Dulu, wUokwM 
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told at the sale of the late Mr. Bates' herd for 
£215,50. Mr. Rsio has also imported some valuable 
swine ; and with the fine assortment of poultry which 
he has collected, we presume his place presents many 
attractions. 

Communications have come to hand, since our 
last, from B. P. J., H. C. Meriam, S. W. Jewett, 
Prof. Norton, A Subscriber, J. "W. Proctor, S. B. 
Buckley, T. S. Gold, John Townley, W. A. Ela, 
Reviewer, C. H. McCormick, L. M. Vail. 

Books, Pamphlets, &o., have been received as 
follows : 

Pictor'al History of the Rcvolntsoii, by B. J. Lossin?, parts I to IX, 

and Haroer^'s New Monilily Magasiiie. for November— from 

Measn. Uakpbe & Bbothers, New- York. 
The New Eiiglauder, for November — from the publLriier, J. B. 

Cakkikotoh, New Haven, Ct. 
Three Leciuree on Hygeiue aud Hydropatby. by R. S. Houghton, 

M. D.— from Fowless dc Wklls, New- York. 
The Charchee and 8ect< of the United States, by Rev. P. D. Gorrie 

— fiom Lewis Colby, publisher, New-York. 
V. B. Palmer's Bounaas-meu's Almanac, for 1851 — firom the pub- 

li^er. 
The Agriculturist's Guide and Almanac, for 1851 — from J. O- Reed, 

publMier, New- York. 
Tlie Illustrated Domestic Bible, by the Rev. IiMn'^^'n Cobbin, parts 

VIII and IX — from the publisiier, .Samuel HuESTOjf, New-York. 

Large Cauliflower. — We have received from 
Mr. B. B. Kirtland, of the Cantonment Farm, 
Greenbash, a cauliflower which weij^hed, closely 
trimmed, twelv epounds. It was of delicioasquality. 
Mr. K. has been very successful in the cnlture of 
this vegetable. His soil is a slatj loam. His 
method of cultivation is to dig a hole a foot deep, 
and eighteen inches square; fill it half full with com- 
mon yard manure, nnrotted; lay a fresh sod, three 
inches thick, grass downward, on the manure; fill 
the hole with soil, and set the plant. The plants 
arc first started in a hot-bed, and set out in May. 

C^ We have also received from Mr. John S. 
GooLD, of this city, very fine specimens of the 
Walcheren cauliflower, grown by him. This variety 
is of superior delicacy and flavor. 

Fruits from Clinton County, N. Y. — We have 
received from Jonathan Battet, of Keeseville, 
specimens of the *' Northern Sweet'' apple, and also 
a sweet apple under the name of ''Surpasse Tall- 
man." The first named was brought to the notice 
of the Congress of Fruit-growers, last year, and re- 
commended for cultivation. As a sweet apple, we 
know of none superior to it, in its season — October 
and November. The "Surpasse Tallman" is a fine 
and handsome apple, somewhat similar in character 
to the Tallman Sweeting, but rather richer and 
sweeter. We do not know for what particular 
qualities Mr. Battet thinks the Surpasse superior 
to its predecessor. Mr. B. sent us a specimen of a 
pear, called *' Piatt's Seedling." We have received 
DO particulars in regard to its origin or qualities. 
The specimen sent was very fair, and of good size. 
It was so much over ripe that we could not fairly 
judge of its qualities. It is sweet, melting and 
juicy. 

Sale of the Sticknet Stock.— We noticed, 
briefly in our last, the sale of the live stock of the 
late Wm. Sticknet, at Westminster, Vt., on the 
9th of October. Wo have since received a detailed 
account of the sale from W. S. Kino, Esq. of 
Manton, R. I., by whom the sale was conducted. 
From this account it appears that the full blood 
Devons brought prices averaging as follows: vii., 
three bulls, $149.33 each; three cows, from 
three to eleven years old, $109.16 each; one 
two-year old $160; one yearling $150. Twelve 
grade cows, three years old and over, brought an 
average of $58.33 each. Seven grade two-year- 
old and yearling heifers, $52.85 each. Four iprade 
heifer calves $22.50 each, and four grade boll ealves 



$25 each. One pair fonr-y ear-old oxen. $100; one 
pair three-year-olds $80; two pair two-year-olds an 
average of $54 each ; two pair yearlings an average 
of $38.50 each. Of the swine, one Suffolk sow, 
(imported,) six years old, brought $80; anotheri 
two and a-half years old, $60; another four years 
old, $40; an Essex sow, with nine pigs, $129; a 
Suflblk, with six young pigs, $110; two Sufifolkaowi, 
ten months old, $42.50 each. 

Poultry Show at Boston.— The first exhibi- 
tion of the New England Society for the Improve- 
ment of Poultry, was held at the Public Garden in 
Boston, on the 12th, 13th and 14th of November last. 
In extent, the display exceeded the expectations of 
all, and in this respect it was probably unequalled 
by anything of the kind which was ever before known. 
The report of the oflicers will show the details. The 
whole number of specimens was upwards of twelve 
thousand. All classes of domestic poultry were re- 
presented, but the Gallus genus comprised much 
the largest portion of the show. In this department, 
almost every distinct variety, as well as every possi- 
ble mixture, was brought out — from the pert little 
Bantam of one pound, to the gigantic Malay of 
twelve pounds weight. The latter tribe of fowls 
greatly took the lead as to numbers. The object of 
most of the breeders of this stock, appeared to be to 
produce the largest frame ; and henoe a large pro- 
portion of the fowls exhibited, were of awkward, 
uncouth form, with enormous bones, and with com- 
paratively small amount of flesh. There were, 
however, some exceptions to this, indicating that 
in judicious hands, a valuable variety of fowls may, 
by long-continued selection, be bred from thislargo 
Asiatic stock. In support of this remark, we might 
refer to the superior specimens offered by Wm . Bsn/, 
Cochituate, and the fine white fowls offered by A. 
A. Andrews, Dedham. 

Turkies presented but little variety. A siagular 
freak of nature was seen in a male bird of this spe- 
cies, belonging to Dr. H. C. Parker, of Manches- 
ter, N. H. A small bunch of feathers, several 
inches in length, grew from the back of the head, 
in the form of a plume. There were three species 
of phesants — the English, and the golden and silver 
Chinese. Pigeons of several species, and all the 
fancy varieties were shown. 

The web-footed birds comprised all domestic spe- 
cies, including swans, and several species of geese 
and ducks, not common in a domestic state. Among 
the rarities in this department, was a pair of Egyp- 
tian geese, (Chenalopex egyptiacutf) exhibited bj 
John Giles, of Providence, R. I. We are net 
aware that this singular species has been before in- 
troduced into this country. Among the ducks, were 
fine specimens of the Aylesbury, the beautiful Sum- 
mer or Wood duck, the Teal, the Pin-tail, and the 
Diver. 

Several very large and interesting collections ef 
birds, comprising many of the most rare kinds, were 
offered by various individuals; among which we no- 
ticed those of Thos. E. Chickerino, Roxbnry; 
John Giles, Providence, R. I. ; Saml. Jaques, Jr., 
Somerville; W. W. Cuenert, West Cambridge, 
and others. 

The exhibition was attended by great crowds of 
people, during the three days, and every one seemed 
delighted with the opportunity of seeing and com- 
paring the most interesting and useful species and 
breeds, belonging to the feathered race. 

Death of a noted Horsb.—- We are informed 
that the well-known horse Gifford Morgan, died at 
the stable of Benjamin Gates, in Walpole, N. H., 
on the 30th of October last. If we mistake not, he 
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yna tvcatr-foar jttit old. By reference to (he ad- 
Tertiiemenl of Mr. Blovobtt, in thit anmber, h 
irill be teea thnt he his some of the progeny of Ibii 
Vklukbla ftoimal. 

Labob Eos.— Col. E. Loho, of Cimbiiilge, N. 
T., hai lent ai an egg Ikid by s Tull blood game ben, 
which meainrei liz by eight inches in c iron m fere nee. 
It weighed, jatt fonr ounaei. 



ANDRE LEROY, 

Nuritri/man at Jagirt, France, 
A LRE ADY well knowu in ihe Uniicil Sum uid n Euroa 
■"' in* oliuinEil 11 Ui( IBM French NUioiwi Fair, ill Pu-ii. it 
□old Medal iwuiIrL, bolh ftir hit Fruiu iiihI Uf luiDcnLiJ Tree 
toan to iBdina U* fricHili, and Ihe iwblic m lencnl, ilui he 
nvly to execaHi wkh tbe gnoteet can and JeipiiKh, oJJ Ue 
ttai miihi be (ciu in him. Hii Cauli^» mar l-e hud ob ■ 
tiOB to Ua a«ut in Xew-Yock, Mr. KDOi-Aan Hdhikee, mei 
wba will nnivg and iOnnid all wden foe Mr. LEROV d 



T TPWARD9 <rfi»> kKudred djRsreiil Hindi ofPlovn, uid ■ rami 
'-' pondiiic nriev of oil olher Implemenuldr the Karmer, Pluiif 
•nd Uuileiinj Eirbneiuf Ihe Imgeu mid niiw coinpleie Mwinniei 
10 ba loaud in the Uailed itlaic*. Al>«, Fiekl biiH itnnta:. u— i. 



A. B. ALI.EN k C 



Sehooi or Applied ChemiBtrr, 

JOHN P. NORTON. Pror. of ScieiiUfic Asricslln 
UBNRY WURTZ, FimAHUIant. 
gTUDENTd uereceivBl ia thu LaborelDry u i •jiecii 



and iiiicUieihie view of llie ccnneeliniu of iciciKe with ugricu 

wbidi mar be uidenlDod by any fiiiiaer. Mr. Wurii propoKi lo 
lecture ou Hima poiuu of Applied CbemiiU']' duruig Uie luminer 

The laelnrea of Prof. Sillivix on Geolngy and Mineraloav, a 
Iboae of Prof Ouutid, cdi Natiinl FliiloK-plir. Aiinuxmir h 
HHCDrotoinr ; alia Ibe euliegc librariea aiid cBbuieu, art bchhiiI 

For iiiforniaiioa Hto lernu, *c., apply u> Pruf. KORTON, 
Pel. ». IB50— 4l NtK-Hnvn 



A New llardr Climber. 

*■ introdDced from China, by Mr. Fonnne, ptoret perlisclly haid) 
in New Eurluid, haviiw •imicl ui ihe arDuinli brn ihe gmi wimer 
wilhool tbe leoil proieclinn. Tniued ID a ein^ pillar, uy lU Itt 

in height, it ii a very luiliiiif and beantiTuI nhieci Tron ibe middli 

pfoftiuoii of lU laiKfi donlile llover% of a deltcaie rove eoior. ll it 

adnirable acreeii, HAd ie vrry el&elive la yoviij^ plDJitalioiu, bclu 
•r •hmbberie*, Irailii^ pretlily on Iba Hirfiiee, anil niuiiiif d] 
amona Ibe lower Imiuibei of ima in a Trry piiciwniqBe inainier 
ll ii. thererora, pankularly niiied IW oniamenlinii cemelerici aw 
piiblic fBideiii. Itieullure ia very eiinple, and h IhrivHiu any f on 
|wden HiL When required in EuilHdeial4e quiuuitHii. it ia lieal l< 
lUn 11 onder ilui iii Febiunry or Mmi'li, bul Ihe luben mny ild 

Older, by mill or aiptcH, October Soih. tuhen lulGcieiit for IDI 
ptiiiu, u ti.W; SO fIbuu, 83.UU; with direciiuua tbi pcnpaguuai 



The American Live Stock Inaaronce Companyi 

CdARTER nnllmiled. Cranled January i. WOO. |£7-C*|Mal 
SM.WO^-O For the Jirtunuicc "f HORSES, MULES, 
FKrZE BULLS. SHEEP AKD CATTLE.nl every description, 
■(■liul Ihe eomtiiiied tiilii of Fin, N'nur, J«trf«i« and Otwai- 
T iMiie paid ill JO diva afttr proof of death, 
IhWiM.^rofeph O. Bnwinan, Hiram Decker, M. D., Imac 
Mi_, Ge«rn D itiiy, John War.. Alviii W. Tracy, n<n>. Al>ner T. 
Bllia, Abm. Smiih, Hon, Thonuu Bidiop. Jovph G. Bowman, 



Inportant to th* Farmtr, Farritr, •ad Slag* Pro- 

Geo. W. Mer«luul>i Celebratai f^wciiag OH. 

Vkpar^Utd ia On HiMry tf Hd i t i m ai Iti ■HamaBfaMi Et- 
Unul ^nJinuiM «v ifuci>ewad./<>r Ainu anil ifkoHii Fliatr 




t, nul mny he OHd ai 
. . rifiiig remlii 
A fonlif III irial of ihii remedy will ■ 



hai b«n coinpleiel^ 



a^K 



Fdy fmlod 
J, atprtnrt. Jtijijimu, iri 
e?aUi If- ill kind; Frak 
I. iflad Ciatki. Smiiu, I 

in, Bi 



lid ill which Mbar preleudad nnka> 

■imd,miu. pM Epit, CtMmu, Ctaik- 
Itonniti, ffruiw, FWa- 
:. Fmi rfcnri FWI, ftwek- 



(, Pain/*! Nm 



FUM iiui. BeiU, C 



Remarkable Power which the Gargling Oil pot- 
Ecssei in reducing Horhid Animel Fangu, or 
Excrescences. 



>ilhiiidoiie itreat tbJDire- 
I lellinf KMlHy tlint hi* lit 






" lllMEcn" 



lid conred Iba •rinl* 
in ihe boiiaa. aad ii 
tdinlwodayalMiraM 
lime, and in adayii 

lilied it Iba ihH tin 



Br. 

Gargling 



ii perfeclly wcV 
^ ■ IMUr onlm'iK a ■•» innfy af Sar((n( Oil. 'aM; 

NmHi Bean. K. Y., Ana. », WK 

1. \V. Mcrclianl-'SlB~I hare mid all but ena Imila tl A 

It me. It aivei moil eicelleal •alM'aeika I 

vodoien^Baehiiieboiilei, aliUnkl^ 



All oideia addicaied u> ibe Propriaui 

Get a Pimphlel of the Agent, and Ha wbal wnndin hi* wacam- 
piiihed by the uae of thu medicine. 

Sold by reniecuible deolen fenerally in Ihe Uahod BUM iri 
Canada. 

The fdlnwint are wholeule aid retail annu, tu :— a MiChia 
A Co., Albany ; M. Ward A Co , and C. v! aeckner * Cb;, Nvp- 
York! F. D. Orrii fc Co., and C. Ileimnisel, Tny; L.II.It*I*i^ 
BinalMinion ; R. Sleel. Aul'iini; Wm. F. Mooera. FMHbnbl 
Roatmon * McKiiMry, iludm ; J- W. waiimm* * Ca^ of ■• 
HoUiiier ft Co.. Bulblo i T. H, Camp, WaMitown; Wm. TVtM, 
and Pom ft WiUii. Rocbeiter ; Iiam|iman ft WiltiaiiN, BmnM ; 
Qrveuman ft Smith Uliea ; A. D. Plali, Oeneva: C. Ca attifl ft tm, 
OiwBfO \ Jennet, Sprague ft Co., Of ilendiiuik ; 0. W. fletaate 
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THE SATU RDAY EVE NING POST. 

THE LEADING AND LARGEST WEEKLT IN THE ONION. 




Brides,*Miave placed " The Post,' 
We have iiow iho pleasure of aimoimcing to the American Public, that we have made arraagement* widi one of Uie 

FIRST NOVELISTS IN AMERICA, 
MRS. EMMA D. E. N. 80UTHW0RTH, author of " Rktribction," " The Dkskktid Wife," " Shanhohbaik/' et«., by whifh 
the productiom of her giAed peu will be secored hereaAer, (with the exception of an occasional story in a Washington p^ier) 

EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 

Mrs. Sonthworth, as au American Noreli»t of great power— a rising Star in the West-^as been hailed with acclamatioQ by aU thote 
Hiio can recognize geuiud as well in a native as in a foreign author. We design to commence a 

NEW STORY BY MRS- SOUTHWORTH, 

about the beginning of the year. How many stories she will be able to furnish during 1851, will depeikl upon the state of her health, fte 
We trust, however, that we ahaUbe able to lay before our readers, at least THREE of those splendid productions which have made her 
name already fo ditdiwiiished. 

In the inienralt of Mrs. Southworlh^s Novelets, we design publishing other and shorter Novelets from authors of admitted celebrity. Wo 
have two now on hand, which we shall puClish as soon as possible : 

THE IRON HAND, by T. S. Aktucr, Es^ 

THE TEXAN HUNTRESS, by G. W. Wkbbsk, Author of" Old Hicks, the Guide," " The Shot iu the Eye," etc. 

And mark this ! What the proprietors of the Post promise, they perform — or do better. They do not amnonnce a long list of distin- 
guished contributors, with whom they have made no arrangemeut, aiKl whose stories never appear. Such a system may delude an intelli. 
gent public on* year, but it will uot answer a second time. If the public are humbugged once^ it is the (ault of the hambogger ; if fmes, it 
IS their ovm. 

In addition to such choice original articles, involving a large outlay of money, the columns of the Post will contain a great amount of 
Misceilaueous reading— such as the 

CREAM OF THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

Witty and Humorous Articles, Selections from the Agricultural Journals, Riddles and Conundrums, etc., etc 
REPORTS OF LECTURES— during the past year we gave the celebrated Lectures on Shakspeare by Mr. Dana; and the instmctivo 

and interesting ones of Dr. Baird upon Europe — Letters from Abroad— General Newt— Reports of the Markets—a Bank Note and Stock 

List, etc., etc. 
One or more PORTRAITS of rentarkable persons, or PICTURES OF REMARKABLE PLACES ore alM> weekly given 

A MORAL PAPER. 

In conclttsioo, we may say— that we shall maintain for the Post the chamcier it has acquired of beiiMT a strictly moral paper ; one thoc 
a parent may allow to to freely before his iuuoceut soits and daughters. W^e need hardly repeat here, that the Post has done more to pre- 
vent the publication and sale of immoral works, than any half-a-dozen other papers in the land. A careful guard ahail also be kept, oa 
herctot'ore, over our Advertising Columns, that nothing of an improper character may obtain admittance. 

la »hort, whatever b calculated to refine, instruct, amuse, or gravify, shall find its appropriate place in the POST ; and let the reader 
mark one tiling, whatever others may pr(wii5«, we will not be behind lu the perfonname. A paper that has stood for SO years, steadily pro- 

{ pressing all that lime, and which has now the tarntst list of subscribers of any paper of the same class in the United SUtea, is nolio bo 
eft behind iu the race by any rival. 

TBRMS. 

The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance. Three Dollars if not paid in advance. For five DoIIan one cqyy is ■nit 
three years. We continue the following low terms for Clubs, to be sent, in the city, to one Address, and, in the country, to <me poet'ofl&oo. 

4 COPIES, $5 00 PER AlflflJJII. 

(And one to Agent, or getter up of tlie Club,) $10 OO " 

(And one to Agent, or getter up of the Club,) $15 OO ^* 

(And one .to Agent, or getter up of the Club,) $dO OO ** 

ONE COPT of the Saturday Evening Post, and ONE of either Graham's Magazine, Godey's Lady's Book, or Sortain*o M ogoii n o, 
for FOUR DOLLARS. 

The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. 'When the sum m lorge, a draft should 
be iroctu-ed, if possible — the cost of which may be deducted from the amount Address, cUtcay* post-paid. 

I>EA€OM & PETERSOIf, 

^ No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 

N. B.— Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying the publishers, by letter 
post-paid.— Dec. 1— It. ___^__ 
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Pear Seedlinsrs* 

THE nndem'flrned oflers for sale, T(X),000 peor seedlings, from 
98.00 to 9ib.W per 1,000, and a great variety of dwarf and flree 
stocks lor nurseries at low prices— fruit and ornamental; also 

Deodar Cedars, 1 to 3 ft., f 1 to 1^3 ; Araucaria imbricata, 91 , 
Cedar of Lebanon, SI; Thuya filiformis, $1.50; Lonicera Ijcde- 

bourii, 50 cents; Spiraea Reevsii, 50 cent*; prunifolia fl. pleno, 

50 cents; Japan Pear, double crimson, 50 cts; Rit>esalbidum, SOcts; 
Spiraea Lindleyuna, 5(J cents. New Lilacs, fine Double Hawthorns, 
and a full a$.<t<>rtmcnt of ornamental plants, of which a priced list 
will be sent, post paid, to order. 

AFFILES— A few humlred extra Dwarf P}Tamidal Apples, of the 
best sorts, in a bearing state. 

Rlir BARB— Ten thousand Willmott's Early, aud MyaU's Victo- 
ria Rhubarb. 

IVES» WASHINGTON SEEDIJNG PLUM— (Originated liy 
J- M. Ives, I->q.. of Salem, Mass..) is pronounced by the best judg. 
es equal to any American Plum yet produced. It is of great size 
and beamy, and of delicious flavor. 92.00 

Lorai Fruits.— The Wat*on Pear, an excellent early pear. (An- 

ist 20.) handsome, and of good size, of a peculiar and delicioos 

Ivor; an old favorite here, where it has fruited above sixty years. 

The Horseblock or Manonet, Sassafras or Spur Sweet, Koines and 

Hightop Apples, are all excellent fruit, descriptions of which maybe 

Ibund in the leading Horticultural Magazines for the yeors 1849-<S0. 

One of each of the above, 9S.00. B. M. WATSON. 

Old Colony Nurseries, Ptymooth, Mass^ Oct 1, 18SQ— tC 
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Drain Tile Works, 

63 Jaf Street J North of Salamander Works, AJbernf. 

nf^HE subscriber is now manufhcturing and prepured to fill ordeis 
-^ tor Horse Shoe, Sole, Round and Collar Dram Tile, of various 
sizes, from one to four inches in width and rise. The tile is cut 
sixteen niches in length, and will be of a simerior quality. 
The price will vary according to the size ana shape, from 
910 to 916 per thousand. Specimens of the article with the prices 
will soon be distributed to all the agricultural stores in the State. 
Presidents of county societies adjoinmg the river and canals, wUl 
please send their address with directions to whom a box eontainiiq^ 
the different sizes of Tile will be forwarded free of charge. 
July 1, 1880— tf A. S. BABCOCK. 

Agricnltnral Warehouse and Seed Store. 

JVb. 197 Water street^ {near FuUon^) Neto-Yorh. 

'pHE subscribers would respectfully 
*- invite the attention of planters and 
dealers in Agricultural and Horticnl- 
tural Implements, Garden and Field 
Seeds, &c.. Ice, to their large and va 
ried assortment of Garden and Field 
tools. &c., which they are SAlliuir at the very lowest rates that they 
can be procured in toe United States. Persons livij^ at a distance 
eau obtain an **' illustrated " Catalogue, containing a list of prices, on 
application by letter^ post-paid. Those ordering from us may depend 
upon their oraers beuig nromplly filled. 
Tiuy 1, laso-lt JOHN MAYHER Ai 00^ 
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Premiams to Agents of the Cnltivator. 

A S an inducement to greftler exertiou on the inrt of those diiipo«ed 
^*- to act a« Agents, the ftillowiiig Prkmii'ms will be paid, in Book*, 
or ImpIementB or Sccda, from tlir Aihniiy Affriciiltunil Warehouse, 
to those who aeiftd ua the lurgest list d subucribera for our next 
volume: 

1. To the one who shall send us the largpcst number of suhwribers 
to The Cultivator for 1651, wjih tbe p;iy in advance, at the rlub 
pri^ of siztv-scveii cents each, previous to the iZtAh uf March next 
tbe sum of FIFTY DOLLARS. 

2. To the one vending us the next largest number, tlie sum of 
FORTY DOLLARS. 

3. To the one sending us tbe next lurgcst number, tlic sum of 
THIRTY DOLLARS. 

4. For tbe next largest list, the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

5. For tbe next htrtfe^l list, Tt:X DOLLARS. 

6. For the Fivk next luijrePt lists, ench FIVK DOLLARS. 

7. For the Tkn next lurifei«t ItHtH, eunb THRKK DOLLARS. 

8. A copy of Thomas' ''Amkrican Fruit Cultl'RWT." |irice one 
dollar — a very valuable work — i»r uny other d<ilbir btwk — to every 
Agent who tK-nds us fifteen f^ub^ribcrs and i^K). and wiio does not 
obtain one of tiie above prizes. LLTIIER TUCKER. 

Albany, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1850. 

THE HORTICULTURIST 

AND 

Journal of llural ^rt & Rural (taste. 



Edited by A. J. Downing, 

AyUur qf "Laudteapt Gardening^" " Designs for Cottage Residen- 
ces,'** " Fruifs and Fruit Trees of America^'''' ^e., ffc. 

'PO all persons alive to the improvement of iheir gardens, orcliards 
•■■ or country 8cals, — lo scientific and practical cultivators of the 
soil. — to nurserymen and commercial gardeners, this Journal, giving 
the hitest discoveries and im (trove meins, experiments and acquisi- 
tions in Horticulture, and those brancbc!* o! knowicdue conuccied 
with it, will be fouinl invaluable. Itti extended and valu-ible corres- 
pondence presents the experience of the moHt intelligent cultivators 
ni Ameiica; and the hi^truotivc and agretrablc article.<4 from the p<.'n 
of the tklitor. make it equiilly sought uHer by even the general read- 
er, interested in country life. The " Forkign NoTtcK»« •' present a 
summary from all the leading llortirultunil Jouninls ot' Europe; the 
"Domestic Notices/' and Answers to Cokrespo.miknts, furnish 
copious hints to the novice in practical culture : and the numerous 
and bcRUtiftil lllustraiions. — Flans (or Cottnges, (.ireenhouse.4. the Fi- 
gures o( i\ew i-'ruit'*. Shrubs and Fbiuts, combine to render this one 
of the cheaix>8t and mo^t valuable works on cither siile of ilic Atlan- 
Uc. 

A Nkw Volume, (the Gih.) will be connncnccd with the January 
number, IKil, when it is proi)o-«:«I lo ninkc some material improve- 
ments in the mechanical apiHrurancc of the work; and n(» cffoif* 
will be spared, by the editor or pullislier, to render the work still 
more worthy of the liberal patronage extended to it. 

Terms — Three Dollars per year — Two copies for Five Dtillars. 
All payments to be made in udVajice, and orders to l)e post paid. 

(C?* All Agents for The Ct'ltivator, and Tost Masters general- 
ly, arc invited to act as Agents for The Hoktici i.ti rht. 
^ LrTFlKR Tl CKKR, 

AJbtmy, Dee., 1850. Puhlishei, Cultivator O^W, Alhany, N. Y. 

Tbe Old Gifi'ord Aloi^nn Horse. 

THE death of tliis iiotcd horse, which took place at the MablMf 
Benjamin Gates, hi Walp<»le, N. FI.. October 30th, 1850, mayw 
considered a public Iosm, dee|>ly aflectuig the agricultural niteresis of 
the country, cutting tlR*m ofl' fr«>ni the |>nr<*(tt source of Morgan 
blood. Ills stock nihent, in a ninnirkahle dejirce, the nrr^'c. form, 
strength and actiou of the oritrinal Morgan Horse. F<»rthe jHidigree 
of this horss, I would refer the reader to nrticles from the pen of F. 
A. Wier. 1-^ , lo \m found in the Albany Cultivator, for January 
aiul .**epleml»er, ISlfi, pjiges 1J> and "2^6. 

I c(«nsider myself tortnnatc. liowcver, in having at this time on 
hand, fiv« colts of his gi-t, all promifsing well ; being very fine colts 
of their several agi*K. and from mares of high Mor^'an bloi^l. 

I have a chestnut colored (free from while )«itallion colt, two years 
old the 8lh of June last, dam by the Old Woodbury Morgan: also a 
chestnut coloreil filly, white »lrii»c in her tace, two yearii old 17th of 
August last ; her dam by titc Green Mountain Moruan, grandam, 
Messencer ; also a cliesuuit colored .Ktaliion, one year old last Julv. 
no while except about laUfof out; hind foot: hts dam by the old 
General Ilebard Morgan. A colt {o»Ut\ on ibu :KUh day of April 
last, mahfHrany bay. with a .^inall star in bis i'orehead, a snuill spot 
on his upper lip, and one himl f<.K)l nearly to the ancle joint while ; 
his dam. my Green Mi'Uiitahi mare, mother of tbe two-year old filly 
described abttve ; and lastly, a chestnut fill)', wit'ii no w^hite up«>n 
h«r, fimled S(Mh day of June la«t, from a marc from wiiich has been 
raised at least two very fa>«t horses. 

My mare, by (Jreen Mountain, and another one by a colt of the 
old Woodbur)', appear lo be ninr in foal by old Gilford, b^ill I have, 
111 common with others, reason to feel deep regret that so valuable a 
■ire has passed beyond our reach. 

Tlie increasing demand for the Morgan sto :k of horses, through 
the length aial breadth of the United States and the Canadas. is a re- 
'«<MiimeiM]ation in their ftivor, much stronger that anything that I or 
* -"'her individual cm say or write iu tiieir praise. 

erbury, Vt , Nov. Btb, 1850. C. BLODGETT. 



Devon Stock for Sale. 

TWO fine Devon Cows, 3 and 6 yean old; also a fiue yearinw 
Bull and Heifer. * 

The sulisbriber oflfers tlie above for sale, of pure blood, and bred 
from the best stock in tlie country. FRANCld W. COWLKS. 
rarmiiiglon, Conn. Nov. 23d, 1S50. Dec 1— Ot 

9500 TO tmOM A YKAR. 

FivjE iii;ndrki> ageivts wabtted 

la all the States of the Uaiony 

Including Califoniia, 

nno C ANVA.<«S for the F0LIX>\V[.\G imporUmt and valuble 

■*■ works, which are sold by subscription. 

We have now about two hundred Acents in the field, many of 
them clearini( from (iro to eight dollars per day. It will lie seen that 
they are all of a very pH>pular and desirable kind, and calculated to 
please almcwt every taste. For further particulars apply (pivrt paid) 
to the publishers, DHRBY SlMH ,LER, 

Auibuni, N. Y* 
" HOW A FARMER MAY BECOME R1CII.'» 
Blnke'K Farmer's Everf Day Book, 

Or how a Farmer can become rich — behig sketches of Jato m 
the Country: wiih the Popular Elements of pruclicul and 'l*beoreti- 
cal Agriculture, and twelve hundred l«nconics and Apothegms re- 
lating to Morals, Regime and general Literature: also 500 receipts, 
on health, Cimkeiy and domestic ecoiunny ; with ten fine illu«irutioiis. 
representinif tbe various scenes atieiukint upon Farming, etc.. Bt 
John L. Blake, D. D., author of *' Biographical Dictiouary,*' 
" Family KncycloiKjdia,*' &c. 

The publishers respectfully announce that they have undertaken 
the nublicatiiiii of this large and l>eautiful work, with a view to 
supply a desideratum that has long been fell— a bt«ok for every 
Farmer^s Li6farsr— believhig Uiat tlie venerable author ha« produced 
a w<Tk that will be worth its weight in gold lo every Farmer-s 
Oimily, ttiat ihormighly peruse h. Il is pmper to state that Dr. 
Blake is a firaeti^ farmrr. and has reclaimed a sterile awi worn 
out |)iece of land iiito a valuable and prtxiuclivc farm — which ex- 
perience, with his well known qualificutious as an author, peculiarly 
fit him to prepare a Innik for farmers. 

The work contains 054 pages, large octavo, with a mnito sur- 
roniuling each page. Il is printed on fine paper, and bouiul in sub. 
staiitial iniitaiioir 'l^lrkey Morocco, gilt back. Invariable retail 
price, 83.00. 

Frost's Pictorial Ilifttory of Calirornia. 

The History of the Stale of Califbmia, from the earliest period of 
her conqu<:sl by tlie Spaniardfc. to her acquisition by the I'liiied 
8tates : with nn account of the dlHcovcry of the immense Gold Sihies, 
and Uie quantity of Gold already obtained; the enormous ii)cre:u« 
of population; a description of the MiiMiral and Agriculmrni re- 
sources of the country : with adventures bimI travels among tkie 
mines. AI.<o, advice to Mmigrunls, as to the most desirable routes 
lliither. To which is a(Ule<l the Constitution of the Stale of Califor- 
nia, with numerttus illustrations, and a .Map of California, aial ihe 
goldmines, in one oiMuvo volume, .500 pages; bound in same style 
OS Mexican War. Retail price, $2,50. 

" I am prepared — I have endeavored to do my di^j." 

The Life of Zachary Taylor, 

liate President of the United .^taies, including the closing scenes of 
his life and death, by H. Montgomery— embellished wnh a steel 
portrait and 15 illustrations, in one elegant octavo vol.. 463 pages, 
well printed on fine pa|>er, and bound in subslaiitial morocco, 
gill back. 

'' The lightnings may flash, tlie thunders may rattle, 
lie hears liol, he' heeds not, hc> free from all pain, 
lie sleefM his last sleep, he has fought his last battle, 
No sound can awake him to glory again." 

More than 90,000 copies of the alnive work have been sold by Uf, 
and the demand is unabaied. It is allowed by critics, to lie the 
most complete and authentic copy of any of the works purportinf lo 
be a I«ife of the Great Man of the Age. Retail price §2,00. 
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